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lit  I. — TDK  COMMERCIAL  AMD  IN  DC  ATRIAL  POLICY  OP  FRANCE : 

OR,  THE  INFLUENCE  WHICn  TITE  REDUCTION  OF  TIIE  DUTIES  IN  ENGLAND,  ON  RAW  MATERIALS, 
AND  PARTICULARLY  ON  COTTON  AND  WOOL,  WILL  HAVE  ON  FRANCE.* 

I.  Introduction — Sir  Robert  Peel’s  New  Measures — their  pro- 

RABLE  EFFECT  ON  THE  INDUSTRY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Governments  act  on  the  commercial  and  industrial  development  of  a 
nation  no  less  than  upon  its  public  and  private  customs.  They  are  the 
head  of  the  social  body.  In  them  originate  all  great  plans  of  usefulness 
to  the  community.  To  direct  that  community  into  the  path  of  improve- 
ment, is  their  great  mission  and  duty. 

Of  all  the  modes  of  action  which  governments  possess,  there  is  none 
more  energetic  than  tarilTs.  In  proportion  as  they  elevate  or  depress  this 
powerful  lever,  they  may  create,  sustain,  and  develop,  or  leave  inactive, 
arrest  in  its  course,  or  even  destroy  national  enterprise,  the  source  of 
public  prosperity.  It  was  with  the  aid  of  tariffs  that  Colbert  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  France ; by  them  Napoleon 
secured  to  her  the  whole  of  Europe  for  a market ; and  by  them  recent 
legislation  has  restricted  this  market  to  our  own  frontiers. 

While,  with  a view  to  favor  the  industry  of  France,  we  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  enclose  it  within  narrow  limits,  a neighboring  nation,  with 

* The  following  article  is  translated  from  the  “ Bulletin  of  the  Industrial  Society  of 
Mulhouse” — “ Lc  Bulletin  de  La  Societe  Industriclle  de  Malhon.se*’ — a Magazine  of  the 
highest  repute  among  the  manufacturers  of  both  France  and  England.  The  translation 
was  made  by  Thomas  L.  Dunnell,  Esq.,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  for  a friend,  who  was  desi- 
rous of  reading  it.  Occurring  to  the  translator  that  others  might  feel  an  interest  in  it,  he 
forwarded  the  manuscript  to  U3  for  publication  in  the  Merchants’  Magazine.  .Without  en- 
dorsing the  views  of  the  author — which,  to  say  the  least,  are  quite  plausible — the  article 
will  doubtless  he  read  with  interest  by  our  merchants  and  manufactnrers  generally. — [Ed. 
Merchants’  Magazine.] 
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the  same  end  in  view,  adopts  a course  widely  different.  Two  hundred 
years  ago,  her  public  men  projected  a plan,  as  gigantic  as  any  ever  con- 
ceived by  the  human  mind — that  of  securing  to  a little  island,  in  the  North 
of  Europe,  destitute  of  natural  advantages,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  supply- 
ing the  rest  of  the  world  with  manufactured  articles  of  the  first  necessity,  for 
the  wants  of  life.  Since  then,  without  relaxation,  every  possible  effort  has 
been  made  to  attain  this  result.  In  vain  have  opposing  parties  succeeded 
each  other  in  power.  The  same  spirit  has  animated  them  all.  Diplo- 
macy, violence,  wars,  alliances,  treaties  of  peace,  all  have  tended  to  this 
single  end — the  improvement  of  the  productions  of  the  country ; until 
what  had  seemed  at  first  but  a dream,  is  at  length  realized. 

In  England  and  France,  the  governments  have  started  from  two  points 
directly  opposed.  In  England,  the  principle  is  laid  down,  that  “ we  must 
secure  to  the  laborer  his  raw  material  at  the  least  possible  price,  in  order 
that  he  may  afford,  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  the  article  which  he  pro- 
duces — in  France,  that 44  the  laborer  shall  pay  well  for  the  raw  material 
which  he  uses,  but  the  home  market  shall  be  reserved  for  his  products 
exclusively.” 

Which  is  the  most  reasonable  of  these  two  systems  of  economy,  it  is 
not  our  purpose  now  to  discuss.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  respective 
conditions  of  the  two  countries  are  very  different,  and  it  will  be  easily  ad- 
mitted that  each  of  these  two  principles  has  been  appropriate  to  the  epochs 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  have  been  applied.  What  cannot  be 
denied  is,  that  the  system  adopted  by  Great  Britain  has  elevated  that  country 
to  the  high  industrial  position  which  constitutes  the  foundation  of  her  pre- 
sent wealth  and  power. 

This  system  she  has  lately  extended,  almost  to  its  extreme  limits.  Her 
policy  herein  is  consistent ; namely,  to  persevere  in  the  course  which  has 
been,  thus  far,  successful. 

Since  1844,  English  tariffs  have  ceased  to  affect  the  importation  of 
wool.  In  1845,  cotton,  and  five  hundred  articles,  considered  as  raw  mate- 
rials, were  admitted  into  England  free  of  duty.  The  protective  system 
was  next  attacked,  and  the  duties  reduced  on  all  the  manufactured  articles 
which  are  of  direct  importance  to  the  wants  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
people. 

By  these  measures,  the  British  government  removed  the  only  obstacle 
which  prevented  the  producer  from  attaining  the  end  he  has  constantly  in 
view,  to  wit : that  of  producing  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  At  the  point 
at  which  the  industry  of  the  country  had  arrived,  this  appeared  the  only 
way  of  progress  which  remained  open  to  it ; and,  notwithstanding  the 
interests  which  stood  in  the  way,  so  soon  as  it  appeared  useful  to  that  great 
interest,  which  rules  all  others  in  England,  it  was  without  hesitation 
adopted. 

By  the  free  importation  of  cotton,  flax,  and  wool,  the  basis  of  the  prin- 
cipal manufactures ; of  iron,  and  other  metals,  which  render  these  elements 
available ; and  of  coloring  matters,  and  all  the  other  materials  necessary 
to  transform  the  simple  elements  into  manufactured  articles,  the  English 
manufacturer  possessed  all  the  advantages  which  it  seemed  possible  to 
secure  to  him.  But  the  solicitude  of  the  government  did  not  cease  here. 
The  restrictive  system,  for  the  protection  of  the  agriculture  of  the  country, 
was  still  in  force,  burdening  the  operative  with  an  expensive  subsistence, 
and  maintaining  wages  at  a high  price.  The  whole  system  is  abandoned. 
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It  falls  before  the  interest  of  production,  which  demands  labor  at  a lower 
price  as  the  last  element  of  prosperity  still  wanting  to  it. 

For,  it  must  be  carefully  remembered,  the  direct  consequence  of  the 
economical  reform,  proposed  in  Parliament  by  the  distinguished  statesman 
who  held  the  rudder  of  government,  was  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  wages. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  object,  that  this  idea  is  not  once  advanced  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  his  plan.  It  is  in  vain  to  assert,  that  he  appealed  to  the  generosity 
of  the  great  landholders,  from  whom  he  asked  the  sacrifice  of  their  privi- 
leges, alleging  that  “ their  tenants  and  farmers  could  thus  obtain,  in  greater 
abundance,  the  necessaries  of  life.”  This,  Sir  Robert  Peel  well  knew, 
was  not  to  be  the  ultimate  result  of  the  suppression  of  the  protective  du- 
ties which  he  proposed.  To  obtain  for  the  laboring  classes  a more  abun- 
dant and  cheaper  means  of  subsistence,  what  is  this  but  to  open  the  door 
for  a reduction  of  wages  ? The  conditions  of  subsistence  regulate  wages, 
always  and  everywhere.  Like  merchandise,  competition  regulates  the 
difference  between  its  cost  and  its  market  price. 

We  say,  then,  that  when  the  English  minister  declared  in  Parliament, 
that  his  plans  had  for  their  object  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
laboring  classes  of  the  kingdom,  he  likewise  proposed  to  himself  an  ob- 
ject, very  desirable  and  very  able,  that  of  giving  the  recommendation  of 
humanity  to  plans  dictated  in  reality  by  interests  less  generous,  indeed, 
but  still  national,  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  production  in  Eng- 
land. In  this  measure,  as  in  all  the  political  measures  of  that  country,  we 
shall  find  more  of  patriotism  than  of  philanthropy. 

II.  The  Prominent  Cause  of  the  Reduction  of  the  Duties  in 
England. 

What  is  the  necessity  which  has  occasioned,  in  England,  a change  thus 
hostile  to  powerful  interests  ? Why  have  we  seen  that  country  pass,  suc- 
cessively, from  the  restrictive  principles  of  her  maritime  code,  from  those 
celebrated  navigation  acts,  under  the  protection  of  which  her  industry  has 
prospered,  first,  to  a reduction  of  duties  on  the  raw  materials,  and  then,  to 
a wide  and  almost  complete  application  of  the  doctrine  of  commercial  free- 
dom 1 Was  it  to  do  homage  to  the  economical  principles  of  Adam  Smith, 
and  add  commercial  toleration  to  the  existing  political  and  religious  tolera- 
tion, of  which  she  also  gave  the  first  examples  to  the  world  ? No : for 
England  is  not  the  country  of  theories  or  abstractions. 

Was  it  because  the  English  aristocracy  wished  to  anticipate  the  pre- 
tensions of  a democracy,  which  was  aroused,  and  sought,  by  despoiling  it- 
self to  disarm  it ! No : for  no  symptoms  had  been  manifested,  which 
need  alarm  it  seriously. 

Was  it,  finally,  the  famine,  with  which  the  country  was  menaced,  which 
called  for  the  adoption  of  these  new  measures  ? No  : for  it  was  by  no 
means  certain  that  they  would  be  efficacious  to  remedy  that  evil. 

We  must  seek  some  other  origin  for  these  new  doctrines  of  economy 
which  have  sprung  up  in  England.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  men  who 
originated  them  acted  spontaneously,  but  that,  being  the  guardians  of  the 
public  prosperity,  which  is  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  industry, 
they  were  compelled  to  bend  their  restrictive  sympathies  before  the  exi- 
gency of  new  events.  It  was  the  opposition  and  the  increasing  greatness 
of  a rival  industrial  production,  which  forced  her  to  renounce  a system 
which  was  possible  in  England  only  so  long  (and  no  longer)  as  she  had 
no  rival  to  contend  with. 
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While,  on  the  continent,  industry,  struggling  under  the  burdens  imposed 
upon  it,  strove  feebly,  although  with  courage,  against  unfavorable  circum- 
stances, a remote  nation,  descending  late  into  the  arena  of  industry,  ad- 
vances there  with  a firm  and  rapid  step— a nation,  placed  in  an  admirable 
physical  position ; possessed  of  a great  extent  of  maritime  coast,  with  a 
soil  which  gives,  at  the  lowest  prices,  coal,  iron,  and  cotton,  the  three 
great  elements  of  manufactures  ; possessing,  in  the  highest  degree,  those 
qualities,  necessary  to  success  in  industry,  as  well  as  in  commerce — love 
of  labor,  enterprise,  and  hardihood ; practising,  upon  a grand  scale,  the 
fruitful  principle  of  association  ; and  aided,  finally,  by  those  powerful  in- 
stitutions of  credit,  w hich  furnish  the  means  of  execution  to  the  grand 
conceptions  of  commercial  genius.  Who  does  not  recognize,  in  this  por- 
trait, the  United  States  of  America? 

During  the  short  period  since  its  birth,  American  industry  has  made  a 
progress,  the  rapidity  of  w hich  will  not  surprise  us  when  we  consider  the 
conditions  of  vitality  grouped  about  it.  We  may  say  that  it  had  no  in- 
fancy. It  passed,  without  any  interval,  to  the  strength  of  a vigorous  ma- 
turity ; and  at  this  moment  it  has  the  honor  of  alarming  England,  spite  of 
her  two  hundred  years  of  industrial  domination. 

Already,  in  the  markets  of  South  America,  of  Asia,  in  all  those,  in  fine, 
which  offer  her  a competition  on  equal  terms,  the  productions  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  dispute  the  ground  wdth  those  of  Great  Britain.  Only  one  step 
more  is  needed,  to  establish  an  equality  between  these  two  rivals.  This 
step  is,  the  diminution  of  the  wages  of  labor  in  the  United  States. 

Up  to  this  moment,  the  high  price  of  labor  has  acted  as  a counterpoise 
to  the  other  favorable  conditions  which  the  United  States  eminently  pos- 
sess. But,  is  the  moment  far  distant,  when  the  agricultural  employments 
being  no  longer  sufficient  to  employ  the  surplus  labor,  a superabundant 
population  will  seek  occupation  in  manufactures,  and  consequently  reduce 
the  price  of  labor?  Whoever  compares  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  in  1815,  writh  the  population  in  1846,  will  not  consider  that  time 
very  remote. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  rivalry  of  this  country,  possessing,  as 
it  does,  on  its  owTn  soil,  not  only  the  raw  materials  of  industry,  but  like- 
wise the  greater  part  of  its  agents,  and  admitting,  freely,  the  small  num- 
ber of  those  which  she  lacks — uniting,  in  fine,  all  the  elements  of  labor, 
excepting  one,  only,  at  the  lowest  price,  has,  for  some  time,  excited  the 
secret  apprehensions  of  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  which  is  alwrays 
awake  to  her  commercial  interests.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  these 
fears  wrere  the  real  motive  which  induced  that  government  to  abandon, 
piece  by  piece,  the  restrictive  system  which  guarantied  the  revenues  to 
the  great  proprietors,  in  order  that  it  might  place  the  country  on  the  same 
footing  as  its  rival  across  the  ocean.  The  foresight  of  this  constantly  in- 
creasing danger  suggested  to  an  able  minister,  and  obtained  from  an  en- 
lightened aristocracy,  those  new  measures,  of  which  the  manifest  purpose 
was,  to  procure  for  British  industry  the  elements  of  production  at  a cheaper 
rate  than  before. 

Thus  has  England  endeavored  to  increase  the  distance  between  herself 
and  the  rival  wrho  threatens  to  overtake  her. 

III.  The  Influence  on  France,  of  these  New  Measures  of  Eng- 
land. 

Is  France  entirely  uninterested  in  this  severe  struggle  which  is  going 
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on  between  those  two  powerful  industrial  rivals,  England  and  the  United 
States  ? 

If  the  phrase,  which  we  sometimes  hear  among  us,  is  true,  that  the 
home  market  is  sufficient  for  the  production  of  the  country,  then  France 
need  not  concern  herself  with  the  measures  which  England  is  adopting 
to  reduce  her  cost  of  production. 

But  what  will  be  the  actual  consequence  ? Protected,  by  her  prohibi- 
tory and  protective  duties,  from  all  danger  of  foreign  competition,  is  she 
not  certain  of  seeing  the  whole  of  her  products  thrown  upon  the  home 
market,  at  prices  proportioned  to  the  expensiveness  of  production  which 
her  tariffs  have  occasioned  ? Is  she  not  like  a lake,  situated  among  moun- 
tains, of  which  the  level  is  neither  regulated  by  rivers  nor  surrounding 
seas  ? 

But  if  it  is  rare,  in  the  natural  world,  that  a lake  should  have  no  com- 
munication with  rivers  or  oceans,  it  is  no  less  rare,  in  the  social  world,  for 
the  industry  of  a people  to  be  entirely  isolated  from  that  of  surrounding 
nations. 

It  is  given  to  a government  to  create  an  industrial  movement,  but  it  is 
not  given  to  it  to  say,  “ so  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther.”  To  limit  it, 
is  not  its  province.  It  has  been  asked,  what  imports  it,  to  the  French 
producer,  whether  he  pays  a high  price  or  a low  one  for  the  elements  of 
his  labor,  provided  he  receives  a proportional  reward  ? In  reasoning  thus, 
one  thing  is  overlooked,  namely,  the  surplus  production. 

When  once  the  impetus  had  been  given  to  industry,  in  France,  it  natu- 
rally grew  and  increased.  Establishments  were  at  first  erected,  with  a 
view  to  supplying  the  wants  of  the  country.  But  who  could  mark  the 
limits  of  these  wants  ? Encouraged  by  the  pers[>ective  of  a privileged 
market,  the  production  went  on  increasing,  until  it  became  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  wants  of  the  home  consumption.  There  was  but  one  reme- 
dy for  this  evil,  and  that  was  exportation. 

Spite  of  the  principles  of  that  sect  of  political  economists,  which  en- 
deavored to  limit  our  industry  to  the  supply  of  the  home  market,  exporta- 
tion became,  at  first,  a remedy  for  excessive  production,  and  afterwards, 
an  element  of  French  industry. 

Under  the  rule  of  those  legislations,  which  for  some  time  encouraged 
exports,  our  manufactures  received  a development  which  very  far  exceed- 
ed the  wants  of  the  country.  Henceforth,  exportation  became  necessary 
for  them.  The  home  market  is  no  longer  sufficient  for  them.  Outlets  for 
the  enormous  surplus  of  its  production  have  become  an  imperious  neces- 
sity. For  this  surplus  of  products,  exportation  offers  a healthful  mode  of 
relief.  Let  this  be  checked,  and  the  industrial  body  will  suffer  a plethora 
which  must  be  productive  of  the  most  serious  disorders. 

It  would  certainly  be  unwise  for  us  (since  we  are  thus  outstripped,  by 
England  and  the  United  States,  in  supplying  those  parts  of  the  world 
which  do  not  manufacture  for  themselves,  and  since  the  condition  of  these 
two  manufacturing  nations  is  firmly  established)  to  attempt  to  dispute  their 
position  with  them,  or  to  create  products  solely  with  a view  to  foreign  con- 
sumption. Yet  it  would  be  as  unwise  to  deny  ourselves  the  advantage  of 
throwing  into  foreign  markets  the  surplus  of  our  production,  when  it  ex- 
ists, (and  it  exists  too  often,)  or  to  deprive  ourselves  of  the  faculty  of  em- 
ploying, for  foreign  consumption,  those  means  of  production,  which  are 
not  needed  for  the  home  consumption,  and  which  the  want  of  a foreign 
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market  has  for  some  time  left  unapplied,  to  the  great  detriment  of  all  in- 
dustrial operations. 

Though  it  would  be  imprudent  to  make  the  foreign  trade  the  basis  of 
the  national  industry,  still  it  must  be  clearly  understood,  that  the  exporta- 
tion of  our  manufactured  products  to  foreign  countries,  by  increasing  the 
production,  has  become,  in  France,  a constituent  element  of  public  wealth. 

The  governments  which  have  swayed  us  during  the  past  thirty  years, 
have,  from  necessity,  professed  the  doctrine,  declared  from  the  tribune  and 
elsewhere,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  encourage,  in  France,  any  ten- 
dency to  the  creation  of  products,  designed  expressly  for  exportation.  Yet 
it  would  seem  that,  in  our  day,  even  this  doctrine  has  received,  among  our 
public  men,  important  modifications ; at  least,  we  may  conclude  so,  from 
the  increased  activity  of  our  foreign  agents  in  sending  home  instructions 
useful  to  our  industry,  as  well  as  from  the  embassies  which  have  been  sent 
to  distant  countries  to  negotiate  commercial  treaties. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  suggest  a remedy.  It  must  also  be  made  avail- 
able. To  leave  French  production  in  such  a condition  that  exportation  is 
impossible,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  needed  and  demanded,  this  would 
be  to  point  out  the  end,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  its  attainment.  Yet 
this  is  precisely  the  condition,  at  this  moment,  of  our  manufacturing  indus- 
try, and  it  has  been  occasioned  by  the  tariffs  on  the  elements  of  our  indus- 
try. The  cost  of  manufacturing  has  increased,  and  consequently  the  out- 
lets for  our  products  are  daily  closing ; for  it  is  a singular  contradiction, 
that,  while  the  official  returns  of  the  customs  exhibit  an  increase  of  our 
exports,  taken  in  the  mass,  (owing  to  the  old  estimates  of  their  values 
being  used  as  a basis,  though  this  estimate  is  now  very  exaggerated  on 
account  of  the  fall  which  most  articles,  manufactured  in  France,  have 
experienced,)  yet  it  is  notorious  that  the  exports  to  foreign  countries,  of  the 
prominent  articles  of  our  production,  have,  during  the  last  ten  years,  been 
gradually  diminishing.  Our  fine  broadcloths,  formerly  in  demand  through- 
out the  world,  and  our  coarser  woollens  of  the  South,  at  one  time  so  much 
sought  after  in  the  Levant,  have  now  scarcely  any  outlet.  Our  exports  of 
silk  goods  have  fallen  off,  since  1840,  from  160,000,000  to  110,000,000 
francs.  Germany,  and  North  and  South  America,  have  ceased  to  take 
the  large  quantities  of  our  calicoes  which  formerly  flowed  thither  to  the 
great  relief  of  the  home  trade.  Spain  seeks  elsewhere,  mainly,  for  the 
large  supplies  of  cotton  fabrics  which  she  formerly  purchased  at  Bayonne 
and  Beaucaire.  India  and  China  took,  formerly,  a much  greater  amount 
of  our  products  than  they  receive  at  present.  The  once  important  expor- 
tation of  the  cloths  of  Picardy  and  Brittany,  has,  in  fact,  ceased  altogether. 
The  increase  (when  any  has  taken  place)  has  been,  in  the  supplies  for  our 
colonies,  which,  enriched  by  the  monopoly  which  we  have  granted  them, 
in  our  market,  compensate,  by  their  consumption  of  our  fabrics,  for  the 
premium  which  we  pay  on  their  natural  productions. 

The  fact,  that  a great  number  of  our  former  outlets  for  goods  have  failed, 
during  the  past  few  years,  is  unfortunately  too  plain.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
point  out  the  cause  of  this  evil. 

Established  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  wherever  money  is  current,  Eng- 
lish commerce  has  endeavored  to  wrest  from  us,  as  well  as  other  nations, 
all  the  commercial  advantages  which  we  enjoy  in  foreign  markets.  In 
this  industrial  warfare,  it  must  be  confessed,  she  has  been  completely  suc- 
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cessful.  Indeed,  such  have  been  her  tactics,  that  she  could  hardly  fail  of 
success. 

From  necessity,  no  less  than  from  preference,  French  manufacturers 
have  given  their  attention  to  the  production  of  fabrics  of  a substantial 
quality.  This  course  has  been  dictated  by  the  expensivencss  of  the  raw 
materials,  and  by  the  severity  of  the  tariffs,  which,  shutting  out  from  our 
ports  fabrics  of  an  inferior  quality,  have  completely  prevented  their  use. 
Hence,  those  of  our  fabrics  which  were  exported,  were  distinguished  for 
their  good  taste  and  excellent  quality.  To  imitate  these,  by  disguising  an 
inferior  quality  under  a specious  exterior,  has  been  the  means  by  which 
British  enterprise  has  reaped  great  benefits,  and  a distaste  for  our  fabrics 
been  created  wherever  they  have  been  offered.  Foreigners  have  not  been 
willing  to  pay  the  difference  in  price,  between  our  products  and  the  Eng- 
lish, which,  though  actually  inferior,  present  nearly  the  same  appearance, 
with  a very  great  advantage  in  respect  to  cost. 

Thus  have  English  merchants,  scattered  through  all  the  markets  of  the 
world,  vigilant  and  active  pioneers  of  the  industry  of  their  country,  suc- 
ceeded, at  first,  in  becoming  our  rivals,  and  finally,  in  replacing  our  fabrics 
altogether  with  those  of  British  manufacture,  which  have  the  capital  ad- 
vantage, over  ours,  of  a cheaper  production,  owing  to  a more  favorable 
system  of  duties. 

The  effect  of  this  cessation  of  exports  to  foreign  markets — exports, 
which  assisted,  most  remarkably,  the  industry  of  our  country — has  not 
been  slow  in  making  itself  felt.  Our  manufacturers,  not  being  themselves 
the  exporters  of  their  goods,  and  not  knowing,  often,  whether  they  were  to 
be  exported,  or  to  what  market,  were  surprised  to  find  their  sales  rapidly 
diminishing,  and  their  goods  encumbering  their  ware  rooms.  The  evil 
has  been  gradually  increasing,  and  at  this  moment  is  almost  general. 
Just  in  proportion  as  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials  has  diminished  in  Eng- 
land, have  we  seen  English  fabrics  take  the  place  of  our  own  in  foreign 
markets.  The  evil  threatens  to  become  still  greater,  now  that  the  meas- 
ures of  Sir  Robert  Peel  have  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament. 

What  shall  be  done  to  drain  off'  the  surplus  over  and  above  the  w’ants 
of  oiir  home  market  ? This  surplus  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  evil,  for  it 
represents  a good  part  of  the  active  industry  of  France ; or,  at  least,  if 
regarded  as  an  evil,  it  cannot  be  restricted  without  serious  danger.  Shall 
this  surplus  be  sent  to  our  colonies  ? It  is  true,  that,  considering  their 
small  extent,  their  consumption  is  considerable,  and  maintains  some  ac- 
tivity for  our  foreign  trade  ; but  what  is  the  future  prospect  of  this  outlet 
for  our  goods  ? Can  wre  much  longer  compel  these  colonies  to  supply 
themselves  with  French  fabrics  ? Is  it  not  admitted  that  a new  organiza- 
tion of  labor  must  soon  be  yielded  them?  Will  not  the  effect  of  such  a 
change,  on  the  few  colonies  which  our  political  disasters  have  left  us,  be, 
to  render  the  agricultural  production  more  costly  and  uncertain  ? Such 
has  been  the  experience  of  the  colonies  of  other  nations.  Will  their 
prosperity  stand  the  test  of  such  a trial,  any  better  than  Jamaica  and  the 
Isle  of  France  have  ? Or  will  it  be  said  that,  in  order  to  preserve  these 
few  important  markets,  we  should  raise  still  higher  the  differential  duties 
which  assure  to  our  colonies  our  market  for  their  coffee  and  sugar?  But 
the  danger  to  their  productions  is  not,  alone,  from  similar  foreign  products. 
The  indigenous  industry  of  beet  sugar,  is  a competitor  not  less  alarming 
to  them.  And,  in  truth,  has  not  the  w’hole  system  of  heavy  duties  had 
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its  day  in  France  ? Will  the  tendency  of  things  permit  them  to  be  re- 
vived  ? 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  whichever  way  we  turn  our  eyes,  there  ap- 
pears, in  the  actual  condition  of  our  production,  evil,  at  present,  and  threat- 
ening evil  in  the  future. 

IV.  The  Necessity  of  Reducing  the  Duties  on  the  Raw  Mate- 
rials Imported  into  France. 

In  view  of  the  facts  which  we  have  stated,  will  it  be  said,  “ our  na- 
tional industry  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  measures  adopted  in  England, 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  production ; and  that  our  inhibitive  duties,  by  pre- 
venting all  foreign  competition,  sufficiently  guarantee  the  safety  of  our  in- 
dustry 1” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  continuance  of  the  prohibitive  duties, 
in  France,  is  not  only  necessary,  but  also  perfectly  just,  so  long  as  the 
conditions  of  labor  here  are  not  the  same  as  in  other  rival  nations  ; for, 
so  long  as  one,  or  many  of  these  rivals,  possess  advantages  over  us,  ac- 
quired by  conditions  of  labor  more  favorable  than  among  ourselves — so 
long  as  they  are  capable  of  controlling  larger  capitals,  at  a lower  rate  of 
interest — in  fine,  so  long  as  they  have  the  elements  of  production,  derived 
from  their  soil,  or  the  elements  of  commerce,  derived  from  their  geo- 
graphical position,  on  better  conditions  than  ourselves,  they  cannot  offer 
us  reciprocity,  the  only  equitable  basis  of  a system  of  exchanges.  In 
this  state  of  things,  the  exclusion  of  foreign  products  similar  to  our  own, 
is  not  conferring  a monopoly,  but  rendering  strict  justice  to  our  manufac- 
turers. Let  the  prohibition,  therefore,  remain.  It  prevents,  in  our  home 
market,  the  fate  which  has  befallen  our  products  in  foreign  markets,  that 
of  being  imitated  and  discredited,  by  fabrics  of  a poorer  quality,  but  of 
specious  appearance,  and  which  are  rapidly  substituted  for  ours,  owing  to 
the  tendency  of  the  majority  of  people  to  prefer  a poor  article,  at  a low 
price,  to  more  substantial  goods,  at  an  advanced  price — a tendency  inju- 
rious to  their  best  interests.  Against  this  abuse,  prohibition  is  the  only 
sufficient  barrier.  A protective  duty  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  it,  for  this 
is  not  a struggle  of  price,  merely,  but  of  bad  quality  with  good — a strug- 
gle, which  the  French  manufacturers  are  not  prepared  nor  disposed  to 
sustain. 

Let  the  prohibitive  system,  therefore,  be  retained  upon  the  articles 
which  it  protects,  since  imperious  circumstances  demand  it ; and,  if  it  is 
found  that,  the  principle  once  admitted,  it  is  unjust  to  make  exceptions,  let 
the  protection  continue  to  extend  to  the  home  productions  of  iron  and  coal, 
the  two  principal  agents  of  all  industry,  and  which  it  is  most  important  to 
have  at  the  lowest  price,  but  for  which,  circumstances  so  grave  make  a 
favoring  exception  on  our  own  soil. 

Let  England  proceed  from  the  theory,  to  the  practice  of  the  system  of 
commercial  liberty,  which  she  alone  is  in  a condition  to  carry  out.  It  is, 
indeed,  a brilliant  spectacle  which  she  is  giving  to  the  world,  thus  proving 
that  she  is  sufficiently  strong  to  defy  all  her  rivals.  We  cannot  but  admire 
and  envy  the  position,  which  the  foresight  and  sagacity  of  her  statesmen 
have  secured  to  her,  and  which  permits  her  to  apply  the  most  healthful 
principles  of  political  economy  to  the  regulation  of  her  interests. 

But  let  us  beware  of  imitating  her — we,  who  are  very  remote  from  the 
industrial  position  which  she  has  won,  and  who  cannot  aspire  to  reach  it. 
That  which  offers  no  danger  to  British  industry,  would  be  a death-blow  to 
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our  own.  Let  her  able  minister  still  cherish  the  hope  of  inducing  other 
nations  to  follow  the  example  which  England  has  given ; let  him  promise 
himself  that  a reciprocity  will  be  established  in  foreign  markets,  which 
would  be,  in  fact,  a monopoly  established  in  favor  of  England  ; neither 
these  hopes,  nor  these  promises,  should  engage  or  seduce  us.  Our  in- 
terests ought  to  be  our  only  rule,  in  the  matter  of  tariffs,  and  those  in- 
terests are  traced  for  us  by  our  peculiar  situation.  The  system  which 
will  answer  for  an  industry  arrived  at  maturity,  will  not  answer  for  an  in- 
dustry yet  in  its  infancy. 

Moreover,  there  is  one  fact,  which  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  here. 
Even  in  England,  the  system  of  entire  commercial  freedom  has  not  been 
adopted.  In  those  branches  of  industry  where  there  is  anything  to  fear 
from  foreign  competition,  it  is  still  considered  necessary  to  maintain  the 
aegis  of  protective  duties.  The  same  prudence  is  extended  to  the  colonies 
of  Great  Britain.  The  fabrics  of  wool,  of  silk,  and  the  higher  qualities 
of  linen  goods,  are  still  subject  to  a duty  of  10  to  15  per  cent  on  their 
value  ; the  duty  on  imported  woods,  remains  unchanged  ; a differential 
duty  continues  to  protect  the  sugar  of  the  British  colonies ; while  wines 
and  brandies,  those  rivals  of  the  English  brewed  liquors,  are  burdened — 
the  former,  by  a heavy  duty,  and  the  latter,  by  an  exorbitant  one,  of  three 
to  four  times  their  original  values. 

England,  therefore,  does  not  admit  the  practice  of  entire  liberty,  except 
when  there  is  no  danger  of  injuring  her  interests.  This  is  a good  exam- 
ple to  follow.  We  see  that  the  doctrines,  professed  in  that  country,  are 
not  so  different  from  our  own  as  they  at  first  appeared.  Her  only  advan- 
tage over  us,  consists  in  the  greater  number  of  branches  of  industry  there, 
which  admit  of  the  application  of  those  doctrines. 

It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  route  w hich  has  conducted  Eng- 
land to  the  haven  of  commercial  freedom  w hich  she  now  enjoys,  has  been, 
first,  the  adoption  of  the  prohibitive,  and  afienvards,  of  the  protective  sys- 
tem, and  that  we  are  pursuing  the  same  route. 

But  if  the  whole  of  the  system  of  duties  which  ha9  recently  been  es- 
tablished in  England,  is,  unfortunately,  not  adapted  to  our  actual  condition, 
that  part,  which  concerns  the  raw  materials  of  industry,  is  not  only  ap- 
plicable, but  necessary. 

Let  us  maintain  a legitimate  barrier  against  the  irruption  into  our 
market  of  foreign  goods,  created  under  conditions  of  labor  and  industrial 
tendencies,  very  diilerent  from  our  owrn ; but  let  us  strive  to  establish  an 
equality,  between  our  productions  and  the  foreign,  both  with  a view  to 
prevent  fraudulent  importations,  and  to  render  possible  a competition 
abroad. 

To  obtain  this  object,  one  way  is  open  to  us — a wfay,  which  has  been 
followed  by  other  manufacturing  nations — and  that  is,  the  admittance,  free 
of  duty,  of  the  raw  materials  of  our  industry. 

Is  there  any  serious  objection  to  this  course  ? The  interest  of  the  agri- 
culturalists is  not  opposed  to  it,  for  our  soil  does  not  produce  the  cotton, 
gums,  and  oil,  used  by  the  manufacturers ; it  gives  us  only  a small  part 
of  the  tinctorial  matters,  the  linens,  the  silks,  and  the  woollens,  which  we 
require. 

Nor  is  the  interest  of  the  revenue  opposed  to  it ; for,  when  we  consult 
the  history  of  the  public  revenue,  in  England,  we  find  that  the  products 
which  have  been  reduced  have  always  supplied,  by  their  increase  in  quan- 
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tity,  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  duties.  The  regularity  of  this  rule  is 
sufficiently  established,  by  the  revenue  from  the  importation  of  salt,  which 
maintains  itself  at  the  same  amount,  although  the  duty  has  been  reduced 
from  75  to  10  francs  per  quintal,  as  well  as  by  the  postage  reform,  which 
has  augmented  the  resources  of  the  revenue,  although  the  postage  has 
been  reduced  more  than  three-fourths  of  its  former  rate. 

If  there  remain  any  further  apprehensions  as  to  the  results  of  a reduc- 
tion of  duties  on  raw  materials,  they  ought  to  disappear  before  these 
words,  pronounced  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  Parliament : “ I had  estima- 
ted,” said  the  minister,  44  the  losses,  from  the  suppression  of  duties  on 
sugars  and  other  articles,  at  £1,000,000  sterling ; but  I think  the  loss  on 
the  excise,  this  year,  will  be  nothing.  Is  it,  because  1 see  all  my  esti- 
mates of  a deficiency  of  revenue  brought  to  nought,  that  1 ought  to  advo- 
cate high  duties  ?” 

The  exports  of  articles  of  British  manufacture  increasing,  by  reason  of 
the  reduction  of  duties  on  raw  materials,  from  £42,000,000  to  £56,000,000 
sterling,  is  a fact  sufficient,  not  only  to  remove  all  fear  of  the  introduction 
of  this  system  among  ourselves,  but  to  induce  the  hope,  that  its  adoption 
will  open  a brilliant  future  for  our  industrial  activity. 

In  fact,  the  suppression  of  duties  on  raw  materials,  having  for  its  im- 
mediate effect,  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  production,  must,  by  a neces- 
sary consequence,  augment  the  home  consumption.  In  this  increase,  is 
found  the  answer  to  the  question,  44  What  will  supply  the  deficiency  in  the 
revenue,  on  the  total  suppression  of  certain  duties  V9 

Sir  Robert  Peel  (we  cannot  recur  too  often  to  an  authority  so  important) 
has  given  us  the  fullest  security  on  this  point.  “The  consequence  of  the 
reduction  of  duties  on  imports,”  says  he,  “may  be,  a diminution  in  the 
revenue  ; but  this  loss,  I believe,  will  be  more  than  compensated  by  the 
effect  produced  in  the  country.”  And  again  : “The  real  sources  of  the 
increase  of  the  revenue,  are  the  increase  of  the  objects  of  demand,  and 
the  spread  among  the  people  of  a taste  for  those  articles  which  are  not  of 
the  first  necessity.  Your  revenue  is  augmented,  though  you  reduce  the 
duties,  by  an  invisible  and  involuntary  tax,  springing  from  the  increased 
consumption  of  those  articles  which  are  subject  to  duty.” 

These  are  better  than  eloquent  words.  They  are  words,  expressing  a 
truth  of  high  importance,  sanctioned  by  experience.  It  is  the  history  of 
facts,  coming  forward  to  give  testimony  to  the  foresight  of  the  greatest  ad- 
ministrative genius  of  the  age.  Let  the  advantages  which  industry,  in 
England,  previously  enjoyed,  be  accorded  to  ours,  and  the  same  cause 
would  produce  the  same  effect.  From  the  free  importation  of  the  raw 
materials,  such  a development  would  be  given  to  the  industrial  movement 
in  France,,  that  not  only  the  public  revenue  would  have  no  diminution  to 
fear,  but  its  resources  would  be  infallibly  augmented  by  reason  of  the  in- 
creased activity  to  all  the  branches  of  the  public  prosperity. 

To  confine  ourselves  to  one  example.  Consider  the  advantages  to  the 
country,  in  work  afforded  to  the  laboring  classes ; in  transports  by  land 
and  by  sea ; in  the  construction  of  new  establishments ; in  fine,  in  the 
augmentation  of  the  revenue,  from  such  an  increased  consumption  of  cot- 
ton fabrics,  alone,  as  should  make  the  average  consumption  seventeen 
francs  for  each  inhabitant,  as  it  is  in  England,  instead  of  six  francs,  as  it 
remains  at  present ! 

Articles  of  the  first  quality,  for  which  civilization  has  a tendency  to 
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create  a greater  and  greater  need,  extended  to  & larger  proportion  of  the 
people  ; employment  secured  to  the  working  classes  ; prosperity  restored 
to  the  languishing  workshops  ; new  guaranties  afforded  of  internal  tran- 
quillity and  prosperity ; such  will  be  the  certain  results  of  the  suppression 
of  the  duties  on  raw  materials ; and  all  these  blessings  can  be  secured, 
without  any  danger  to  the  public  revenue.  Can  we  err,  in  following  the 
path  traced  for  us  by  the  statesmen  of  Great  Britain,  so  sagacious  in  all 
questions  of  practical  interest — men,  who  have  elevated  their  country  to 
the  condition  of  industrial,  commercial,  political,  and  maritime  power, 
which  she  now  holds  ? 

V.  The  Dangers,  which  the  Continuance  op  the  Existing  Du- 
ties in  France  on  the  Raw  Materials,  threatens  to  her  Industry 
and  her  Marine. 

What  will  be  the  results,  if,  instead  of  suppressing,  at  the  same  time 
with  England,  the  duties  upon  raw  materials,  our  government  continues 
the  existing  tariffs  ? 

In  such  a state  of  things,  the  elements  of  production  with  us  remaining 
at  the  same  prices,  while  the  foreign  have  acquired  more  advantageous 
prices,  the  basis  of  the  estimates  of  the  duties  levied  on  imported  mer- 
chandise, with  a view  to  protect  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  is  found 
completely  changed,  and  these  duties  become  insufficient  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  levied.  If,  for  example,  (and  this  estimate  need  not 
be  regarded  as  exaggerated,)  the  new  measures  of  England  obtain  for  her 
industry  an  economy  of  10  per  cent  on  the  expense  of  production,  the 

f protection  duty  of  30  per  cent,  which  burdens  the  importation  of  English 
inen  threads  into  France,  is,  in  fact,  reduced  to  20  per  cent,  and  they  will 
create  in  our  markets  a competition  with  our  manufactures,  which  we 
should  have  to  lessen  by  an  increase  of  the  present  rates  of  duty.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  iron  for  machinery,  and  other  articles  of  English  manu- 
facture, of  which  our  tariffs  allow  the  importation. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  prices  of  our  different  manufactures,  being  yet 
greater  than  those  of  our  industrial  competitors,  we  shall  finally  lose  alto- 
gether the  few  outlets  for  our  goods  which  we  have  been  able  to  preserve. 
Is  this  result  of  no  consequence  to  the  industry  of  the  country  ? 

The  manufacturers  who  produce  from  the  raw  material  of  cotton — that 
fabric  so  universally  adopted,  now-a-days,  for  domestic  use,  and  which  has 
become  the  most  fruitful  source  of  labor  in  nearly  all  nations,  and  the 
basis  of  their  exchanges — are  precisely  those  who  suffer  most  directly,  in 
France,  from  the  effects  of  the  system  of  duties  now  in  force,  and  who 
have  the  deepest  interest  in  their  reform.  No  industry  sustains  higher 
duties  than  this,  upon  all  the  elements  of  its  production— duties,  purely 
fiscal,  since  these  elements  do  not  enter  into  competition  with  any  of  the 
productions  of  our  own  soil ; none  employs  a greater  number  of  people  ; 
none,  in  fine,  consumes  more  largely  the  products  of  home  industry. 

What  advantages  does  it  possess,  to  compensate  it  for  so  many  services 
rendered  to  the  country,  and  so  many  burdens  which  it  supports  ? “ The 

privilege  of  the  home  market  V 1 This  market  is  insufficient  for  two-thirds 
of  its  production,  and,  under  the  apprehension  of  an  immense  surplus  at 
home,  it  must  seek  to  contend,  in  foreign  markets,  with  rival  productions 
placed  in  conditions  much  more  advantageous. 

It  is  true  that  the  position  of  our  cotton  industry  is  not  altogether,  as 
regards  the  necessity  of  exterior  outlets,  analogous  to  that  of  the  same  tn- 
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dustry  in  England ; but  if  importation  is  the  life  of  the  latter,  we  may 
safely  say,  that  is  the  health  of  the  former.  If  it  is  true  that  the  sudden 
cessation  of  exports  to  foreign  countries,  would  bring  upon  the  cotton  in- 
dustry of  Great  Britain  a mortal  crisis,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  same 
cause  will  plunge  our  own  into  a dangerous  iethargy ; and  from  a pro- 
longed lethargy,  to  death,  the  distance  is  short,  and  the  transition  almost 
infallible. 

Whether  we  consider  the  low  price  of  the  elements  of  labor,  to  have 
for  its  effect  to  open  for  our  products  a more  active  sale  in  the  home  mar- 
ket, or  to  enable  them  to  maintain,  in  foreign  markets,  a more  equal  com- 
petition with  the  productions  of  English  and  American  manufactures,  this 
low  price  is  the  only  remedy  to  be  sought,  in  the  precarious  state  in  which 
our  establishments  are  languishing. 

During  the  existence,  and  the  prospect  of  a continuance,  of  a favorable 
competition  with  other  nations,  large  establishments  have  been  built  up, 
vast  capitals  set  in  motion,  and  entire  villages  gathered  about  these  works, 
which  have  now  become  their  only  resource.  Is  it  not  an  act  alike  of 
justice  and  of  public  utility,  to  maintain  these  conditions  of  competition 
with  other  nations,  since  they  constitute  the  basis  on  which  rests  so  many 
interests  of  the  highest  moment  ? 

It  is  because,  in  England,  the  industrial  and  commercial  interests  pre- 
dominate over  all  others,  and  because  a wise  experience  has  proved  that 
these  interests  are  the  only  solid  basis  of  a State,  that  she  possesses,  with 
a dense  population,  a very  advanced  state  of  civilization.  To  secure  la- 
bor for  the  people — to  increase  the  outlets  for  the  products  of  this  labor — 
such  are  the  questions  which  appear,  in  England,  to  claim  a superiority 
over  all  others.  We  may  say,  that  they  constitute  the  basis  and  essence 
of  all  her  politics.  What  spectacle  could  more  fully  exhibit  this  tendency 
than  that  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  whose  hand  sways  the  whole 
politics  of  the  world,  rising  in  his  place  to  discuss  the  minutest  details  of 
the  food  and  clothing  of  the  working  classes,  and  replying  to  the  smiles 
that  pervaded  a portion  of  the  Chamber,  at  the  strangeness  of  such  a con- 
trast, “that  all  these  matters  were  in  reality  worthy  of  his  attention !” 

It  is  because  matters  so  humble  connect  themselves  with  the  highest 
interests  of  Great  Britain,  that  they  become  important.  It  is  because 
when  the  laborer  is  able  to  procure,  at  a low  price,  the  bread,  meat,  and 
beer,  as  well  as  the  hats  and  shoes,  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  not  dis- 
dained to  quote,  that  he  will  be  content  with  low  wages ; that  the  manu- 
factures of  England  will  be  able  to  maintain  their  superiority  over  those 
of  other  nations ; and  that,  finally,  she  may  thus  keep  within  her  grasp 
her  supremacy  on  the  ocean,  and  her  political  preponderance. 

When,  in  France,  shall  we  appreciate  truths,  which,  like  the  following, 
have  become  proverbs  among  our  neighbors  ? “ The  people,  which  has 

industry,  will  have  commerce  ; and  with  commerce,  it  will  have  a mer- 
chant marine,  sailors,  a military  marine,  and  colonies.”  We  might  add, 
that  the  nation  which  possesses  all  these,  possesses  wealth  and  power. 

When  these  ideas  obtain  a foothold  among  us,  it  will  no  longer  be  said, 
that  “ it  is  for  industry  and  commerce  to  take  care  of  themselves  ; that  a 
government  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  interests,  and  that  the  wisest  part 
is,  to  let  them  alone.”  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  proclaimed,  that  the 
solicitude  of  the  government  ought  to  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  industrial 
interests ; that  it  is  its  duty  to  secure  production  from  the  injurious  effects 
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which  the  measures  taken  by  other  nations  are  likely  to  have  upon  it.  It 
will  then  be  acknowledged,  that  the  interests  of  industry  merit  the  deepest 
and  most  serious  attention,  since  with  its  prosperity,  is  connected  that  of 
all  other  branches  of  the  public  wealth,  and  since  its  ruin  would  inevitably 
draw  after  it  that  of  commerce,  the  marine,  and  consequently  of  the  power 
of  the  State. 

Of  the  marine,  also,  it  was  formerly  said,  that  u it  was  not  one  of  the 
principal  interests  of  the  country,  and  that  France  should  not  aspire  to  the 
dignity  of  a maritime  power.”  The  enormity  of  such  a proposition  has 
been  refuted  by  good  sense ; and  it  is  an  axiom  of  policy  sufficiently  ad- 
mitted now-a-days,  that  in  order  to  be  ranked  among  the  first  nations  on 
the  globe,  we  must  be  strong  on  the  ocean. 

Now,  it  is  clear,  that  the  only  way  to  have  a navy,  powerful  in  the  num- 
ber and  experience  of  its  seamen,  is  to  sustain  an  active  and  flourishing 
merchant  marine.  This,  alone,  can  serve  as  a preparatory  school,  and 
nursery  for  the  military  marine.  Industry  feeds  the  merchant  marine,  by 
consuming  the  raw  materials  which  it  brings  from  foreign  nations,  and 
by  furnishing  it  with  objects  of  exchange  wherewith  to  purchase  them  ad- 
vantageously. 

It  is  not  sufficiently  considered  to  what  an  extent  the  languishing  state 
of  our  manufactures  has  already  re-acted  upon  our  merchant  marine.  Let 
the  ship-owners  of  Bordeaux  and  Havre,  be  consulted — let  the  statistics 
of  all  our  ports  be  examined,  and  they  will  show  a progressive  diminution 
of  the  share  which  our  flag  takes  in  the  commerce  of  the  world.  In 
1845,  it  had  fallen  off  to  one-fourth  of  what  it  was  in  1830.  Yet  our 
merchant  marine  is  likewise  protected  by  differential  duties,  which  seemed 
sufficient  to  secure  its  interests.  But  of  what  use  is  this  protection,  if  the 
basis  of  the  operations  of  exchange  becomes  more  favorable  for  the  com- 
merce of  rival  nations,  than  for  that  of  our  own  ? As  these  exchanges 
alone  constitute  advantageous  operations,  the  trade  of  foreigners  becomes 
stronger  than  the  protection  of  differential  duties  which  ours  enjoys.  If 
the  foreign  trade  of  France  is  confined  to  the  purchase  abroad,  of  pro- 
ducts paid  for  by  our  specie,  instead  of  our  manufactures,  it  is  so  much 
abstracted  from  the  active  operations  of  the  country.  Such  operations 
are  so  costly,  that  our  ship-owners  will  abandon  them  altogether,  prefer- 
ring to  leave  the  task  of  supplying  us  to  foreign  vessels.  Then  there 
will  be  no  longer  a merchant  service  for  us,  and  the  coasting  will  take 
the  place  of  the  foreign  trade. 

These  are  the  results,  to  which  wre  are  hastening  at  a rapid  pace,  and 
these  will  be  yet  further  aggravated,  if,  from  a new  difference  in  cost, 
arising  between  our  manufactured  articles  and  our  foreign,  our  present 
few  and  insignificant  outlets  fail  altogether.  Yet  we  must  expect  this,  and 
at  no  distant  date,  if  we  remain  inactive  when  other  nations  are  arousing 
themselves,  and  if,  ignorant  of  the  effects  of  the  measures  they  are  adopt- 
ing, we  yield  to  a blind  indifference. 

VI.  Conclusion.  Necessity  of  Protective  Measures. 

The  measures  already  adopted  by  the  British  government,  and  those 
which  she  is  about  to  adopt,  to  complete  the  suppression  of  duties  on  the 
raw  materials  of  industry,  are  creating  for  the  English  manufacturer 
more  and  more  favorable  conditions  of  labor,  and  threaten  to  give  the  final 
blow  to  our  export  trade. 

The  effects  will  be  particularly  felt  by  our  cotton  industry.  Exporta- 
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tion — the  only  way  of  relieving  the  home  market  of  the  surplus  which  far 
exceeds  its  wants  ; of  rendering  profitable  unproductive  capitals ; of  giv- 
ing constant  activity  to  large  establishments ; of  furnishing  labor  to  opera- 
tives, whom  the  production  of  articles  adapted  to  home  consumption  is  not 
sufficient  to  employ ; the  only  means,  in  fine,  of  sustaining  our  merchant 
marine— exportation  demands  the  most  efficient  measures,  if  we  would  not 
see  our  workshops  fall  in  ruins,  our  population  starving,  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  the  manufacturers,  and  our  ships  rotting  in  our  harbors. 

The  best  remedy  for  these  sad  results  of  the  disadvantageous  position 
occasioned  by  our  tariffs,  is  the  complete  suppression  of  the  duties  on  all 
raw  materials,  non-manufactured.  This  measure,  by  diminishing  mate- 
rially the  cost  of  production,  and  consequently,  the  price  of  the  articles 
produced,  will  place  them  within  reach  of  a far  greater  number  of  con- 
sumers at  home,  and  greatly  augment  the  activity  of  trade  ; the  first  ad- 
vantage. 

It  will,  at  the  same  time,  permit  our  superabundant  products  to  flow  into 
foreign  markets,  where  they  will  cover,  at  least,  the  expense  of  their  pro- 
duction ; another  advantage,  not  less  important,  rendered  to  industry  and 
navigation. 

Should  financial  considerations  (which  experience  does  not  seem  to  jus- 
tify) prevail,  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  this  certain  method  of  securing  to 
our  manufactures  and  shipping  a prosperity  which  they  are  losing,  a pal- 
liation less  energetic,  but  still  salutary,  remains. 

Our  manufacturers  are  taxed  high  for  their  iron  and  coal,  articles  which 
foreign  commerce  would  furnish  at  a cheaper  rate.  This  is  done  for  the 
purpose  of  favoring  our  home  production  of  iron  and  coal,  and  they  also 
pay  considerable  duties  on  their  raw  materials.  It  is  said,  “the  prices  in 
the  home  market  indemnifies  them  for  these  advances.”  Be  it  so.  But 
for  that  part  of  their  production,  which  they  must  export  under  pain  of  a 
surplus  and  its  consequences,  it  is  just  that  they  receive  from  the  commu- 
nity, which  these  advances  have  profited,  an  indemnity,  which  the  price 
in  foreign  markets  does  not  afford  them. 

In  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  especially,  is  it  desirable  to 
preserve  it  from  the  danger  with  which  it  is  threatened  by  the  new  meas- 
ures of  England,  as  well  as  by  the  increasing  production  of  the  United 
States  ? Is  it  really  regarded  as  a matter  of  public  interest,  to  secure  its 
existence,  (for  that  is  the  question,)  by  securing  a sale  for  its  products 
abroad  ? Then,  if  it  is  not  possible,  at  present,  to  furnish  it  with  its  raw 
materials,  free  from  all  duty,  at  least,  let  the  burdens  which  it  is  compelled 
to  bear,  above  the  same  manufacture,  in  England — what  it  pays  for  its 
iron,  its  coal,  and  the  duties  of  all  kinds— be  taken  into  account,  and  let 
there  be  established  a “premium  of  restitution ,”  on  an  equitable  basis,  on 
the  export  of  its  products. 

Let  it  not  be  said,  that  it  is  unjust  to  make  the  mass  of  the  nation,  and 
agriculture,  particularly,  contribute  to  such  a premium  granted  to  indus- 
try ; for,  in  fact,  it  is  not  a premium  which  industry  asks,  but  this  simple 
“ institution  ” of  an  advance,  made  to  the  community  and  agriculture,  also. 
Has  it  not  afforded  the  working  classes  the  means  of  consuming  the  agri- 
cultural products  which  have  also  received  their  share  of  protection  ? Has 
it  not,  by  paying  into  the  treasury  the  amount  of  the  duties  levied  upon 
the  elements  which  it  employs,  as  well  as  its  portion  of  contributions  of 
all  kinds,  lightened,  of  a certain  sum,  every  contributor  ? What  does  it 
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reclaim,  but  the  reimbursement  of  an  outlay  made  by  itself?  How  can 
it  be  unjust,  that  each  should  contribute  to  restore  what  has  profited  all  ? 

In  conclusion,  which  shall  be  applied  to  the  disordered  state  of  industry 
in  France — the  palliative,  or  the  remedy  ? There  must  be  a choice,  for 
the  condition  of  things  will  no  longer  admit  of  neglect. 

A subject  so  grave,  ought  to  arouse  the  whole  attention  of  our  states- 
men. The  importance  which,  in  England,  attaches  to  commercial  and 
industrial  questions,  ought  to  reveal  to  them  the  great  importance  of  these 
questions  among  ourselves.  Should  they,  at  length,  become  persuaded, 
that  the  interests  of  production  are  of  the  first  importance  to  a people,  and 
are  so  closely  allied  to  the  general  prosperity,  that  they  may  be  said  to  be 
one  with  it,  they  cannot  close  their  eyes  to  the  disastrous  consequences 
which  the  able  economical  system  practised  in  Great  Britain,  will  infalli- 
bly entail  upon  our  manufactures,  if  a sage  foresight  does  not  prevent. 
They  will  awake  to  the  duty,  which  the  measures  of  England  impose  on 
them,  of  diminishing  the  cost  of  labor,  as  well  as  of  securing  it,  to  the  la- 
borer. They  also  should  save  and  prosper  the  industry  of  their  countiy ; 
for  industry  is  labor,  in  common  with  capital,  bands,  and  ideas  ; and 
labor,  in  its  turn,  is  the  only  solid  basis  of  society,  since  from  it  spring  all 
order  and  wealth. 


Art  II.— COMMERCE  AND  GOVERNMENT  OP  THE  HAWAIIAN  KINGDOM, 

OB  SANDWICH  ISLANDS,  SINCE  THE  ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF  THEIk  INDE- 
PENDENCE BY  THE  UNITED  STATES,  ENGLAND,  AND  FRANCE.* 

In  the  July  and  August  numbers,  1843,  of  the  Merchants’  Magazine,  I 
gave  a brief  account  of  the  trade  and  politics  of  this  archipelago,  up  to  \ 
the  date  of  its  seizure  by  Lord  George  Pauletj  in  February  of  that  year.\ 
In  July  following,  Rear  Admiral  Thomas,  by  order  of  the  British  govern.  ) / 
ment,  restored  the  islands  to  their  legitimate  sovereign.  I Since  that  period, 
unmolested  by  foreign  powers,  they  have  rapidly  advanced,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  King’s  own  government  and  the  enterprise  of  foreigners, 
in  wealth  and  power,  though,  perhaps,  not  in  population,  so  far  as  the 
aborigines  are  concerned. 

No  accurate  census  of  the  population  of  the  group  has  as  yet  been 
taken,  though  the  succeeding  year  will  probably  show  one.  In  round 
numbers,  the  population  is  set  down  at  100,000,  of  which  not  over  1,500 
are  of  foreign  origin.  To  within  a few  years,  a fearful  depopulation  has 
undoubtedly  been  going  on,  from  causes  which  are  now  generally  well 
understood.  With  the  increase  of  civilization,  these  have  become  in  some 
degree  modified.  On  some  of  the  smaller  islands,  the  native  population 
has  begun  to  increase  ; and  among  some  individuals,  well-informed  as  to 
the  general  condition  of  the  people,  hopes  are  entertained  that  the  forth- 
coming census  will  show  an  increase  of  births  over  deaths  throughout  the 
nation.  This,  however,  is  very  doubtful,  when  the  enfeebled  constitutions 
and  vicious  propensities  of  the  race  are  considered. 

The  foreign  population  is  rapidly  on  the  increase,  both  from  births  and 


* Written  for  the  Merchants’  Magazine,  by  James  Jackson  Jarvis,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the 
Polynesian,  Honolulu,  Oahu,  December,  1846. 
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immigrations.  The  average  foreign  population  of  Honolulu  is  near  l,000t 
including  thirty-eight  American  families,  eight  of  which  are  of  the  Ameri- 
can mission,  and  twelve  English  and  others.  On  the  remainder  of  the 
group  there  are  thirty-six  families,  including  twenty-seven  attached  to  the 
American  mission.  These  families  number  about  350  souls,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions all  Americans.  The  number  of  white  ladies,  not  bom  on  the 
group,  is  ninety,  besides  some  who  reside  here  transiently,  mostly  wives 
of  masters  of  vessels  employed  in  whaling.  The  remaining  foreign  popu- 
lation is  principally  composed  of  young  men,  adventurers  from  all  nations, 
seeking  an  opening  here  for  their  various  callings.  They  constitute  the 
most  valuable  industrial  portion  of  the  community,  for  among  them  are  to 
be  found  very  many  well  disposed  and  skilful  tradesmen  and  artisans.  The 
progress  of  the  country  is  greatly  retarded  by  the  selfish  policy  of  the 
principal  landlords  among  the  chiefs,  who  hold  by  feudal  tenure  most  of 
the  arable  land.  They  are  indisposed  to  allow  not  only  their  own  people 
to  hold  lands  by  tenure  of  purchase,  but  prevent  foreigners  from  embark- 
ing, to  any  extent,  in  agricultural  enterprises.  This  system  of  exclusive- 
ness is,  however,  receiving  its  death-blow  through  the  efforts  of  the  white 
officers  of  government,  backed  by  the  more  liberal  views  of  the  King,  so 
that,  in  a few  years,  the  agricultural  interest  will  be  greatly  advanced. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  (December,  1846,)  350  foreigners  have  become 
naturalized.  The  chiefs,  at  first,  allowed  naturalization  by  merely  sub- 
scribing the  oath  of  allegiance  ; but  this  simple  provision  permitting  the 
too  facile  incorporation  in  the  nation  of  doubtful  characters,  more  desirous 
of  a temporary  connection  with  native  females  than  of  any  permanent  al- 
legiance to  the  government,  the  chiefs  passed  a law,  requiring  two  years’ 
previous  notice  of  intention  and  certificates  of  good  character. 

The  government  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  a constitutional  monarchy. 
The  present  King  is  a son  of  Kamehameha  I.,  celebrated  as  the  con- 
queror of  the  entire  group,  and  favorably  known  to  traders  from  the  Uni- 
ted States,  for  twenty  years  previous  to  his  death,  in  1819.  He  was  sue- 
ceeded  by  his  eldest  son,  the  dissipated  Liholiho,  who  died  in  England,  in 
1824.  The  government  then  remained  under  the  regency  of  Kaahumanu, 
dowager  Queen  of  Kamehameha  I.,  until  her  death,  in  1832,  when  the 
present  King,  although  but  a youth,  succeeding  to  the  rank  and  title  of  his 
father,  as  Kamehameha  III.,  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  political  af- 
fairs.  It  is  only,  however,  since  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
his  kingdom,  by  the  United  States,  France,  and  England,  that  he  has  as- 
sumed the  prerogatives  of  a sovereign  prince  in  his  national  intercourse 
with  other  powers.  Since  then,  he  has  been  gradually  winning  his  way 
to  that  degree  of  independence,  which,  by  the  law  of  nations,  is  as  much 
his  due  as  if  he  had  perfect  power  to  maintain  it,  but  which,  at  first, 
through  the  embarrassing  restrictions  of  England  and  France  upon  his 
courts  and  customs,  was  rather  nominal  than  real.  Those  countries  still 
require,  by  imposed  treaties,  that  no  higher  duty  than  5 per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem shall  be  levied  at  the  custom-houses  upon  the  goods  of  their  subjects, 
and  that  their  consuls,  in  cases  of  crimes  committed  by  their  countrymen, 
shall  nominate  the  juries.  This  has  proved  a fruitful  source  of  discord 
from  its  unequal  operation ; for  the  effect  has  been,  when  a Hawaiian 
was  the  suffering  party,  to  require  him  or  her  to  appear  before  a jury  of 
foreigners,  selected  by  the  consul,  who  also  acts  as  counsel  for  the  foreign 
criminal.  In  March  of  this  year,  the  treaties  were  so  far  modified,  as  to 
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allow  a Hawaiian  one-half  of  his  own  countrymen  on  a jury,  and  to  per- 
mit the  government  to  levy  any  amount  of  duties  on  wines  and  spirituous 
liquors,  provided  they  did  not  amount  to  a prohibition. 

A treaty  has  still  more  recently  been  concluded  with  Denmark,  which 
recognizes  in  full  the  right  of  the  King  to  administer  justice  in  his  own 
courts,  independent  of  the  vexatious  interference  of  foreign  consuls,  and  to 
lay  such  imposts  as  the  necessities  of  his  exchequer  may  require.  The 
United  States  are  ready  to  negotiate  a treaty  upon  the  same  equal  terms ; 
and  it  is  believed  that  England  and  France  will  shortly  consent  to  forego 
their  embarrassing  requisitions,  and  leave  the  King  as  free  to  act  in  these 
respects  as  other  sovereigns. 

The  acts,  organizing  the  executive  government  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
went  into  operation  this  year,  (1846.)  They  create  five  departments,  as 
follows : — 

1.  The  44  Interior,”  at  the  head  of  which  is  John  Young,  chief  minis- 
ter of  the  kingdom.  His  lather  was  an  Englishman,  married  to  the 
daughter  of  a native  chief  of  high  rank. 

2.  “Foreign  Relations,”  filled  by  R.  C.  Wyllie,  a Scotchman  by  birth. 

3.  “Finance,”  filled  by  G.  P.  Judd,  an  American  by  birth. 

4.  44  Public  Instruction,  filled  by  VVm.  Richards,  an  American  by  birth. 

5.  “Law,”  filled  by  John  Ricond,  an  American  by  birth. 

These  officers  have  salaries  of  $2,000  each,  and  are  removable  at 
pleasure  by  the  King.  They  constitute  his  cabinet  council. 

The  governors  of  the  several  islands  are  all  native  chiefs,  and  with  the 
cabinet  form  the  privy  council.  Their  salaries  and  incomes  vary  from 
$3,000  to  $5,000,  derivable  in  part  from  their  lands  and  from  the  Treasury. 
The  King  draws  $6,000  annually  from  the  Treasury,  for  his  household  ex- 
penses, but  his  real  income  from  all  sources  is  probably  more  than  double 
that  sum.  The  Queen  has  a distinct  allowance. 

The  following  are  the  principal  naturalized  officers  employed  by  gov- 
eminent : — 

Americans  by  Birth, — Lorrin  Andrews,  Wm.  H.  Lee,  Judges  in  For- 
eign Cases,  (Appellate  Judges;)  James  J.  Jarvis,  Director  of  Government 
Press;  Wm.  Paty,  Collector-General  and  Auditor  of  Treasury;  D.  P. 
Penhallow,  Harbor-Master  and  Pilot ; John  Meek,  Pilot ; A.  P.  Everett, 
J.  R.  Von  Pfister,  Auctioneers  ; B.  Pitman,  Collector  at  Hilo ; J.  R.  Jas- 
per, District  Attorney  for  Oahu. 

Englishmen  by  Birth, — H.  Lea,  Marshal ; A.  Brickwood,  Sheriff  of 
Oahu,  and  Prefect  of  Police  ; C.  G.  Hopkins,  Justice  of  Peace  ; T.  C.  B. 
Rooke,  Port  Physician  ; H.  Swinton,  Collector  at  Lahaina;  G.  Rhodes, 
Collector  at  Haudei ; G.  Robertson,  Chief  Clerk  in  Interior  Department ; 
G.  Singleton,  Chief  Clerk  in  Foreign  Office. 

A number  of  other  foreigners  are  employed  in  the  several  departments 
as  clerks,  dec. ; but  few  natives  have  been  found  competent  to  keep  books 
and  do  the  common  duties  of  these  situations.  The  real  labor  of  govern- 
ment falls  almost  exclusively  upon  the  foreign  employees,  and  without  fidel- 
ity and  zeal  on  their  part,  it  could  not  continue  to  exist.  Numbers  of  the 
young  chiefs  and  better  classes  of  natives  are  being  educated  in  English, 
and  trained  to  business  habits,  with  the  hope  that,  before  long,  the  nation 
will  have  need  of  less  recourse  to  foreign  aid.  The  salaries  of  these  em- 
ployees range  from  $400  to  $2,000  per  annum,  which,  considering  the 
great  expense  attendant  upon  living  in  this  country,  are  not  equal  to  more 
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than  half  those  sums  in  the  United  States  or  Europe.  Great  economy  is 
maintained  through  all  branches  of  the  government.  It  would  be  of  pub- 
lic advantage,  were  the  King  to  authorize  & loan  sufficient  to  improve  the 
roads,  erect  warehouses  for  bonded  merchandise,  and  construct  an  aque- 
duct from  the  valley  of  Nemanu  to  the  town  of  Honolulu,  all  of  which 
would  form  profitable  outlays ; but  the  policy  of  the  present  Minister  of 
Finance  is  not  to  contract  any  foreign  debt,  preferring  to  delay  public  im- 
provements than  to  incur  a monetary  responsibility  outside  the  kingdom. 

The  revenue  is  derived  from  the  customs,  poll  taxes,  licenses,  stamp 
duties,  and  a small  land  and  labor  tax  from  the  fanners,  which  last,  how- 
ever,  are  very  unproductive  under  the  present  system.  Real  and  personal 
property  are  subject  to  taxation  whenever  there  is  a deficiency  through 
other  sources. 


Revenue. 

1844  §64,075  50 

1845  *97,940  21 

1846  tl  00,000  00 


Expenditure. 

1844  §70,537  08 

1845  77,820  69 

1846  +80,000  00 


1844,  due  to  individuals 

1844,  due  from  individuals... 

Balance  of  debt 


PUBLIC  DEBT. 

§67,815  36  ] 1845,  due  to  individuals. 

66,372  00  1845,  due  from  individuals... 


§1,453  36 


Bal.  in  favor  of  Treasury.. 


§54.516  92 
66,372  00 


§11,855  08 


In  1842,  there  was  a public  debt  of  §60,000,  of  which,  £10,000  were 
due  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  This  has  been  paid  off  in  full.  The 
annual  expenses  of  government  from  this  date  are  estimated  at  §100,000, 
which  sum  can  be  readily  raised  from  the  present  resources.  About 
§20,000  are  annually  expended  on  the  public  schools. 


CUSTOM-HOUSE  RETURNS. 

1843,  nett  amount  received....  §8,121  64  I 1845,  nett  amount  received...  §29,220  30 

1844,  “ " ....  13,380  85  [ 1846,  14  “ ...  138,000  00 

Imports.  Exports.  Imports.  Export.. 

1843  $223,383  38  I 1845 $546,941  72  $706,102  78 

1844  350,347  12  $479,640  90  | 1846. $575,000  00  $750,000  00 

At  this  time,  the  market  is  greatly  overstocked  with  American  domes- 
tics and  English  goods,  for  which,  at  present,  there  is  no  outlet,  and  the 
consumption  here  slow. 

The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  goods  re-exported— one-third  of  the  im- 
ports, perhaps,  find  their  way  out  of  the  kingdom — supplies  to  vessels, 
sugar,  coffee,  salt,  goat-skins,  hides,  arrow-root,  cattle,  and  bills  of  ex- 
change drawn  on  the  United  States  and  Europe.  The  chief  exports  will 
eventually  be  sugar,  molasses,  salt,  and  coffee,  the  quantities  of  which  are 
increasing. 

The  prices  of  all  articles  of  agricultural  produce  are  exceeding  high, 
owing  to  the  want  of  enterprise  in  the  native  population,  and  the  restric- 
tions upon  the  sale  of  lands.  Sugar  brings  from  6 to  8 cents  per  lbv. ; mo- 
lasses, 24  to  37  J cents  per  gallon ; salt,  §1  25  per  bbl. ; coffee,  12^  to 
15  cents  per  lb. ; beef,  8 cents  per  lb. ; butter,  37 £ ceuts  per  lb. ; eggs. 


* Including  §20,000  exacted  by  Captain  Le  Place,  in  1839,  and  restored  by  the  French 
government,  March,  1846. 

+ Estimated,  as  the  returns  are  not  yet  completed, 
t Including  an  estimate  for  the  months  of  November  and  December. 

§ Including  an  estimate  for  the  months  of  November  and  December,  from  arrivals  and 
departures  expected. 
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50  cents  per  dozen  ; potatoes,  from  $2  to  34  per  bbl. ; mutton,  12£  cents 
per  lb.  The  prices  of  foreign  goods  have  rapidly  declined  within  two 
years,  while  all,  of  domestic  growth  and  manufacture,  have  greatly  ad- 
vanced ; so  that  Honolulu  has  become  one  of  the  most  expensive  places 
of  living,  so  far  as  the  table  is  concerned,  in  the  Pacific.  Fruit  is  scarce 
and  dear,  with  few  exceptions. 

The  arrivals  of  whalers,  for  the  past  three  years,  are  as  follows : — 

18H. — United  States,  410;  Bremen,  19;  France,  26;  England,  9 ; Danish,  2;  Nor- 
wegian, 1.  Total,  497. 

1845.  — United  States,  479  ; France,  30;  Bremen,  11;  England,  14;  Danish,  2;  Hano- 
verian, 1 ; Norwegian,  I ; Prussian,  1 ; Hamburgh,  1.  Total.  540. 

1846.  — United  States,  550;  France,  30;  Bremen,  12;  England,  6;  Hanoverian,  3 ; 
Hamburgh,  5 ; Dutch,  i ; Prussian,  2.  Total,  609. 

The  arrivals  of  merchantmen,  for  the  past  three  years,  are  as  follows  : — 

1844.  — United  States,  14;  England,  16  ; France,  5 ; Sweden,  1 ; Tahitian,  1 ; Central 
America,  1 ; Hamburgh,  * ; Mexico,  1 ; Hawaiian,  from  foreign  voyages,  2.  Total,  42. 

1845.  — United  States,  18;  England,  11;  France,  2 ; Sweden,  5;  Hamburgh,  2;  Bel- 
gium, 1 ; Bremen,  2.  Total,  41. 

1846^--United  Suites,  28  ; England,  10  ; France,  5 ; Bremen,  1 ; Hamburgh,  1 ; Swe- 
den, 1 ; Russia,  1 ; Mexico,  1 ; Hawaiian,  from  foreign  voyages,  3;  Total,  51. 

The  arrivals  of  men  of  war,  for  the  past  three  years,  are  as  follows 

1844.  — United  States,  5 ; England,  8 ; Sardinia,  1.  Total,  14. 

1845.  — United  States,  7 ; England,  6 ; France,  i.  Total,  14. 

1846.  — United  States,  5;  England,  6;  France,  2 ; Denmark,  1.  Total,  14. 

Total  arrivals  for  the  year  18*14,  553 ; 1845,  595 ; 1846,  to  November  15th,  674. 

The  above  statistics  embrace  only  the  arrivals  at  the  two  principal  ports 
of  entry,  Lahaina  and  Honolulu.  Two  other  ports,  Hilo  and  Hanalei,  are 
open  to  whalers,  but  the  arrivals  at  them  have  not  been  computed.  They 
would  materially  swell  the  number  for  each  year.  Many  ships  touch  twice 
or  oflener,  in  each  year,  and  not  unfrcquently  proceed  from  one  port  to 
another.  Each  visit  is  included. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  Hawaiian  laws,  respecting  vessels, 
harbors,  dec.,  dec. : — 

Vessels  arriving  off  the  ports  of  entry,  to  make  the  usual  marine  signal  if  they 
want  a pilot. 

The  pilot  will  approach  vessels  to  the  windward,  and  present  the  health  certifi- 
cate to  be  signed  by  the  captain.  If  the  vessel  is  free  from  any  contagion  the 
captain  will  hoist  the  white  flag,  otherwise  he  will  hoist  the  yellow  flag,  and  obey 
the  direction  of  the  pilot  and  health  officer. 

Passports  must  be  exhibited  to  the  Governor  or  collector,  by  passengers,  before 
landing. 

Masters  of  vessels  allowing  baggage  to  be  landed,  before  compliance  with  the 
laws,  are  subject  to  a fine  of  $500. 

Masters  of  vessels,  on  arriving  at  any  of  the  ports  of  entry,  are  required  to  de- 
liver all  letters  to  the  collector  of  customs. 

The  commanding  officer  of  any  merchant  vessel,  immediately  after  coming  to 
anchor  at  either  of  the  legalized  ports  of  entry,  shall  make  known  to  the  collector 
of  customs  the  business  upon  which  said  vessel  has  come  to  his  port,  furnish  him 
with  a list  of  passengers,  and  deliver  him  a manifest  of  the  cargo  with  which  she 
is  laden,  containing  marks  and  numbers,  and  the  names  of  those  to  whom  con- 
signed. 

The  collector,  at  his  discretion,  and  at  the  expense  of  any  vessel,  may  provide 
an  officer  to  be  present  on  board  said  vessel  during  her  discharge,  to  superintend 
the  disembarkation,  and  see  that  no  other  or  greater  amount  of  merchandise  be 
landed  than  is  set  forth  in  the  permit. 
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AH  goods  landed  at  any  of  the  ports  of  these  islands  are  subject  to  a duty  of  5 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  following  are  the  only  ports  of  entry  at  these  islands,  viz. : for  merchant 
men,  Honolulu,  Oahu,  and  Lahaina,  Maui ; and  for  whalers,  in  addition  thereto, 
Hilo,  Hawaii,  and  Hanalei,  Kauai. 

Spirituous,  or  fermented  liquors,  landed  at  any  of  the  ports  of  these  islands,  are 
subject  to  the  following  duties,  viz. : rum,  gin,  brandy,  whiskey,  &c.,  $5  per  gal- 
lon; wines,  (except  claret,)  liqueurs,  cordials,  &c.,  $1  per  gallon;  claret  wine, 
ale,  porter,  beer,  cider,  &c.,  &c.,  50  cents  per  gallon. 

Products  of  the  whale  fishery  may  be  transhipped  free  from  any  charge  of 
transit  duty. 

Whalers,  having  complied  with  the  law’s,  are  entitled  to  receive  at  the  custom- 
house a “ First  Permit,”  allowing  them  to  land  goods,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
8200,  duty  free ; but  if  they  exceed  that  amount,  they  must  take  out  a “ Second 
Permit,”  upon  which  the  usual  (5  per  cent)  duties  will  be  chargeable. 

Permits  to  trade  or  barter,  given  to  vessels  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery,  shall 
not  include  the  sale,  barter,  or  disposition  of  spirituous  liquors,  but  all  such  traffic 
on  the  part  of  the  whalers  shall  be  held  to  constitute  them  merchantmen,  and  sub- 
ject them,  in  all  respects,  to  the  like  duties. 

Whalers  landing  goods  to  an  amount  exceeding  $1,000,  become  subject  to  the 
same  charges  as  merchantmen. 

Vessels  landing  goods,  upon  which  the  duties  have  not  been  paid,  are  liable  to 
seizure  and  confiscation. 

If  any  person  commit  an  offence  on  shore,  and  the  oflbnder  escape  on  board  of 
any  vessel,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commanding  officer  of  said  vessel  to  sur- 
render the  suspected  or  culprit  person  to  any  officer  of  the  police  who  demands 
this  surrender,  on  production  of  a legal  warrant. 

It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  on  board  of  a vessel  at  anchor  in  the  har- 
bor of  Honolulu,  to  throw  stones  or  other  rubbish  overboard,  under  a penalty 
of  $100. 

All  sailors  found  ashore  at  Lahaina,  after  the  beating  of  the  drum,  or  at  Hono- 
lulu, after  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  are  subject  to  apprehension  and  a fine  of  $2. 

Ship-masters  must  give  notice  to  the  harbor-master  of  the  desertion  of  any  of 
their  sailors,  within  forty-eight  hours,  under  a penalty  of  $100. 

Seamen  are  not  allowed  to  be  discharged  at  any  of  the  ports  of  these  islands, 
excepting  those  of  Lahaina  and  Honolulu. 

It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  discharge  seamen  at  any  of  the  ports  of  these  islands, 
without  the  written  consent  of  the  Governor. 

Honolulu  and  Lahaina  are  the  only  ports  at  which  native  seamen  are  allowed 
to  be  shipped,  and  at  those  places  with  the  Governor’s  consent  only. 

Any  vessel  taking  away  a prisoner  from  these  islands  shall  be  subject  to  a fine 
of  $400. 

To  entitle  any  vessel  to  a clearance,  it  shall  be  incumbent  on  her  commanding 
officer  first  to  furnish  the  collector  of  customs  with  a manifest  of  cargo  intended 
to  be  exported  in  said  vessel. 

It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  commanding  officer  of  any  Hawaiian  or  foreign 
vessel,  to  carry  out  of  this  kingdom,  as  a passenger,  any  domiciled  alien,  natural- 
ized foreigner,  or  native,  without  previous  exhibition  to  him  of  a passport  from 
His  Majesty’s  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations. 

Retailers  of  spirituous  liquors  are  not  allowed  to  keep  their  houses  open  later 
than  9 o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  they  are  to  be  closed  from  Saturday  evening 
until  Monday  morning. 

Rapid  riding  in  the  streets  is  prohibited  under  a penalty  of  $5. 

Port  Charges  at  Honolulu . — Whalers,  tonnage,  6 cents  per  ton ; buoys, 
$2.  Merchantmen,  tonnage,  20  cents  per  ton ; buoys,  $2.  Pilotage,  $1 
per  foot,  in  and  out. 

Port  Charges  at  Lahaina  Roadstead . — For  anchorage,  $10 ; lights,  $1. 
If  a vessel  touching  here,  proceeds  to  Honolulu,  the  Lahaina  charges  are 
deducted. 
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The  custom-house  charges  50  cents  to  91,  each,  for  stamped  manifests, 
entries,  permits,  clearances,  bonds,  transit-entries,  &c.,  as  each  vessel  may 
require.  The  Minister  of  Finance  has  power  to  remit  all  charges,  except 
pilotage  and  health  fees,  upon  satisfactory  causes  shown,  as  from  distress, 
or  pursuit  by  an  enemy. 

The  currency  of  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom  is  as  mixed  as  its  population. 
The  only  national  coin  is  of  copper,  of  the  value  of  a cent. 

Five  franc  pieces  are  received  at  $1;  one  franc  pieces,  18J  cents; 
English  shillings,  25  cents  ; English  sovereigns,  94  50 ; English  rupees, 
(East  India,)  50  cents  ; Spanish  and  American  doubloons,  916  ; American 
dimes  and  half-dimes,  12|  and  6}  cents  ; Dutch  guilders,  37J  cents ; Bra- 
zilian 960  reis,  91 ; Brazilian  640  reis,  50  cents. 

No  satisfactory  standard  prevails.  Every  species  of  coin,  even  those 
of  Japan,  are  received  at  some  rate  or  other,  if  of  good  weight  and 
character. 

The  Massachusetts  scale  of  weights  and  measures  prevail. 

Smuggling  is  punished  by  heavy  fines,  confiscation,  and  sale  of  mer- 
chandise and  vessel,  when  engaged  in  it.  The  duties  are  low,  except  on 
spirits,  and  much  i9  trusted  to  the  honor  of  merchants.  But  one  case  of 
smuggling  has  occurred — that  of  the  Hamburgh  brig  Helene,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1846 — five  barrels  of  brandy  being  seized  in  the  attempt.  By  law, 
the  vessel  was  forfeited  to  government ; but  it  being  the  first  case,  clem- 
ency was  exercised,  and  the  supercargo  got  off  with  a fine  of  92,500. 

Diplomatic  agents  are  allowed  to  import  stores  and  Articles  for  their  own 
consumption,  free  of  duty. 

Captains  of  vessels  having  entered,  and  departing  without  a clearance, 
are  liable  to  a fine  of  9500. 

The  retailing  of  spirituous  liquors  is  permitted  only  at  Honolulu,  and 
there,  under  a rigid  license  system,  forbidding  the  sale  to  natives,  and 
closing  the  shops  at  9,  P.  M.  The  high  duties  have  operated  to  diminish 
the  consumption,  and  added  to  the  quiet  and  respectability  of  the  town,  in 
which  more  than  10,000  seamen  yearly  congregate. 

About  3,000  Hawaiians,  between  fifteen  and  thirty  years  of  age,  are 
profitably  employed  as  seamen  on  board  of  foreign  ships,  or  are  in  service 
in  other  countries. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  common  schools  is  near  20,000, 
most  of  whom  learn  simply  to  read  and  write — no  difficult  task  in  the  Ha- 
waiian tongue,  with  its  sparse  vocabulary,  and  thirteen  simple  vowel  and 
liquid  sounds.  The  knowledge  of  English  is  quite  rapidly  spreading 
among  all  classes. 

Upwards  of  95,000,  are  now  annually  expended  by  the  government  and 
merchants,  in  forwarding  their  letters  through  Mexico.  Were  a good  mail 
route  established  by  the  United  States,  to  and  from  this  kingdom  to  the 
United  States,  at  least  910,000  postage  might  be  annually  counted  on  from 
this  quarter.  The  operations  of  the  merchants  are  frequently  much  em- 
barrassed, for  want  of  a proper  and  safe  communication  with  Europe  and 
the  United  States. 
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Art.  m. — ANBBADD’S  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  RAILROAD  LOCOMOTION. 

[FROM  A CORRESPONDENT  OF  THE  MERCHANTS*  MAGAZINE  IN  FRANCE.] 

I recently  went  with  Mr.  Kyan,  the  well-known  inventor  of  Kyanized 
timber,  and  the  author  of  several  scientific  works  of  great  merit,  to  ex- 
amine  Andraud’s  new  system  of  railroad  locomotion.  M.  Andraud  was 
induced  to  make  the  researches  which  have  led  to  his  system  by  the  in- 
conveniences incident  to  the  locomotives  hitherto  employed.  No  one  pro- 
fesses a livelier  admiration  than  he  for  these  masses,  almost  intelligent, 
which  accomplish  prodigies  far  exceeding  any  human  power.  At  the  same 
time,  no  one  is  more  strongly  persuaded  that  the  “last  word”  of  railroad 
industry  has  not  yet  been  pronounced.  Without  mentioning  the  explosions, 
the  collisions,  the  dangers  from  fire,  and  from  running  oil*  the  track — in 
short,  the  numerous  accidents  to  which  the  ordinary  system  is  liable — 
there  are  three  principal  reasons  which  prevent  it  from  being  always  and 
everywhere  effective.  In  the  first  place,  the  locomotives,  acting  only  by 
the  adherence  of  wheels  to  the  rails,  require  lines  very  nearly  upon  a level, 
and  thus  impose  a necessity  of  extensive  removals  of  earth,  and  of  costly 
constructions  of  tunnels  and  viaducts,  which  threaten,  sooner  or  later,  fatal 
catastrophes.  Thus,  mountainous  districts  are  deprived  of  the  advantages 
of  that  rapid  movement  afforded  by  railroads.  Besides,  this  action  of  the 
locomotives  only  by  the  adherence  of  wheels  to  the  rails,  requires  a useless 
weight,  which  is  comparatively  nothing  on  the  great  lines  where  traffic  is 
considerable,  but  which  becomes  burdensome  on  small  branch  lines,  and 
is,  in  effect,  a serious  impediment  to  their  formation  in  sufficient  numbers. 
Finally,  the  numerous  railroads  which  begin  to  cover  the  European  conti- 
nent with  their  iron  net-work,  must  bo  supplied  by  pit-coal,  which  serves 
also  for  the  steamers  that  plough  the  rivers  and  seas,  and  for  those  cities 
that  are  lit  by  gas.  But  this  coal  does  not  reproduce  itself  within  the 
bosom  of  the  earth,  and  its  sources,  as  appears  already  in  Belgium,  (the 
richest  country,  in  this  respect,  on  the  continent,)  are  by  no  means  inex- 
haustible. 

Influenced  by  these  considerations,  M.  Andraud  has  devoted  years  to  the 
search  of  means  of  replacing  the  uncertain,  expensive,  and  dangerous 
system  at  present  employed,  by  one  of  sure,  cheap,  and  universal  applica- 
tion. In  his  opinion,  air  compressed  and  re  posited  ( comprimt  ei  emmaga - 
sint)  suffices  for  all  requisite  purposes.  He  believes  Providence  has  ma- 
nifestly designed  that  man  shall  one  day  find  all  the  mechanical  forces 
necessary  for  his  wants  in  the  immense  and  inexhaustible  reservoir  of  the 
air  from  which  he  draws  his  life,  and  not  by  greedily  disembowelling  the 
earth — impious  toil,  against  which  Nature  daily  protests,  by  some  horrible 
catastrophe.  After  having  demonstrated,  by  a long  series  of  preparatory 
experiments,  that  the  aerial  fluid  can  be  used  as  a moving  force  in  all  kinds 
of  labor,  he  directed  his  attention  especially  to  its  application  on  railroads. 
In  1844,  he  succeeded  in  making  a locomotive  operate,  by  compressed  air, 
upon  an  ordinary  railroad.  This,  however,  was  only  a partial  solution  of 
the  problem.  Fire  and  its  dangers  were  made  to  disappear,  but  many 
difficulties  were  yet  unremoved.  Since  that  period,  he  has  sought  to  per- 
fect his  process  by  suppressing  locomotives  entirely,  so  that  he  has  at 
length  been  able  to  dispense  with  all  useless  weight,  to  clear  ascents  of 
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from  40  to  50  millimetres*  by  metre,  and  to  move  in  curves  with  small 
radii  of  from  80  to  100  metres.  M.  Andraud  is  confident  that  his  system 
reposes  upon  incontestable  principles,  and  comprehends  all  the  possibili- 
ties of  perfection  reserved  for  the  admirable  industry  of  railroads.  By 
royal  ordinance,  dating  the  10th  of  January,  1846,  a concession  of  the 
short  line  from  Arnieres  to  Argentenil  has  been  accorded  to  him  for  his 
experiments. 

Suppose  (says  the  inventor,  in  describing  his  system,)  a tube,  running 
the  whole  length  of  a road,  between  two  iron  rails.  This  tube,  composed 
of  a solid  and  of  a flexible  part,  is  fastened  at  every  yard,  by  strong  iron 
pins,  to  the  cross* pieces,  or  cross-ties.  The  stiff  or  solid  part  is  a piece 
of  cast-iron,  or  a plank  of  hard,  metalized  wood,  placed  on  the  ground, 
with  its  two  lateral  faces  hollowed  out,  and  presenting  on  the  left  and  on 
the  right  two  flat-bottomed  grooves.  These  grooves  are  covered  by  two 
long  bands  of  leather,  or  of  strong  studs  prepared  in  solutions  of  caout- 
chouc, (India-rubber,)  and  attached  to  the  plank  by  their  edges,  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  can  be  alternately  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  grooves, 
and  expanded.  Thus  arranged,  the  tube  is  composed  of  two  twin-tubes, 
which,  when  the  air  is  injected,  expand,  and  when  it  is  withdrawn,  be- 
come flat. 

This  being  understood,  imagine  a train  of  cars,  without  locomotives,  and 
at  the  head  of  the  first  car  two  vertical  rollers  turning  on  parallel  axes, 
and  having  the  faculty  of  tightening  strongly  against  each  other  by  elastic 
pressure.  These  rollers,  of  highly  polished  bronze,  are  so  formed  as  to 
fit  exactly  in  the  two  lateral  grooves  of  the  tube.  The  conductor  can 
tighten  or  loosen  the  rollers  at  pleasure.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  if,  behind 
the  train,  the  air,  proceeding  from  a reservoir  in  which  it  is  compressed, 
be  injected  into  the  tube,  or  the  two  twin-tubes,  the  latter  will  expand  as 
far  as  the  two  rollers  that  oppose  the  passage  of  the  air ; but  the  air  con- 
tinuing to  dilate  the  flexible  bands,  those  bands,  in  expanding,  give  to  the 
two  rollers  a rotatory  movement,  and  impel  the  wrhole  train  onwards,  with 
a force  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  tube,  or  the  greater  or  less  conden- 
sation of  the  air.  Each  longitudinal  fibre  of  the  tube  acts,  in  developing 
itself  upon  each  corresponding  section  of  the  rollers,  like  a cord  on  a 
pulley — not  a particle  of  the  air  is  lost. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  system,  then,  is  in  the  propelling  tube,  composed, 
as  we  have  seen,  of  a solid  and  of  a flexible  part ; and  in  the  two  rollers, 
or  piston-laminoir , (as  the  inventor  calls  them,)  which  act  on  the  exterior 
of  the  tube.  The  most  striking  circumstance  in  the  invention,  is  its  ex- 
treme simplicity. 

An  objection  that  the  tubes  cannot  long  resist  the  action  of  the  rollers, 
is  answered  by  the  success  during  the  past  year  of  numerous  experiments, 
which  show  that  the  tubes  are  capable  of  resisting  a pressure  five  or  six 
times  greater  than  that  to  which  they  are  ordinarily  subjected ; and  that 
the  most  frequent  and  prolonged  action  produces  scarcely  any  perceptible 
alteration.  It  will,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  renew  the  tubes  at  the  end 
of  a certain  number  of  years,  inasmuch  as  everything  passes  away  in 
time  ; but  this  renewal  will  be  neither  difficult  nor  expensive.  It  has  also 
been  objected  that,  in  the  long  propelling  tubes,  a progressive  loss  of 


* The  English  value  of  a millimetre  is  0,03937  inch ; of  a metre,  3,2806992  feet,  or 
1,093633  yard. 
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force  will  be  occasioned  by  the  friction  of  the  air.  But  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  the  tube  closed  by  the  piston-laminoir  is  nothing  more  than  a 
recipient,  which  gradually  expands  as  the  air  is  introduced  ; and,  as  the 
rapidity  of  the  fluid  is  little  more  than  twenty  yards  a second,  the  friction 
will  be  very  slight,  in  the  first  place.  Moreover,  the  tube  will  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  act  only  by  sections  of  about  a thousand  yards  each  ; and 
thus  the  inconvenience  in  question,  even  if  it  existed,  would  be  considera- 
bly diminished. 

Besides  the  propelling  tube  ( tube-proptdseur ) which  is  between  the  two 
rails  of  the  road,  another  tube,  entirely  metallic,  and  hermetically  sealed, 
is  placed  parallel  to  it,  alongside  of  the  road.  This  will  be  the  recipient 
of  air,  or  tube-reservoir,  and  may  be  either  buried,  like  gas-pipes,  or,  in 
order  to  be  more  easily  repaired,  be  laid  along  the  ground.  A single  fixed 
machine,  placed  at  some  point  on  the  line,  and  acting  upon  forcing-pumps, 
will  compress  the  air  into  this  tube,  and  keep  it  continually  fed  at  a pres- 
sure of  two  or  three  atmospheres,  which  will  be  sufficient.  This  fixed 
machine,  sufficing  for  the  whole  line,  can  be  put  in  motion  by  any  kind 
of  force — hydraulic  power,  windmills,  the  muscular  force  of  animals,  or 
by  steam-engines  ; which  will,  of  course,  be  preferable  wherever  coal  is 
abundant  and  cheap. 

The  two  parallel  tubes  communicate  with  each  other  at  each  section  of 
about  a thousand  yards,  by  means  of  pipes  with  double  cocks,  for  going 
and  for  returning.  Among  other  arrangements,  M.  Andraud  believes  that 
he  can  obtain  motions  of  equal  rapidity  on  different  inclinations,  without 
changing  the  pressure  of  the  air,  simply  by  making  more  or  less  deep 
the  lateral  grooves  of  the  tube- propul seur — the  grooves  in  which  the 
rollers  act. 

Between  the  system  of  M.  Andraud  and  that  of  atmospheric  railways, 
there  is  a certain  analogy,  which  might  lead  to  their  being  confounded. 
Both  systems  resort  to  air ; but  this  is  the  only  characteristic  which  they 
have  in  common.  Without  entering  into  the  details  of  the  differences  be- 
tween them,  or  comparing  their  respective  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
it  will  here  suffice  to  say  that  atmospheric  railroads  use  rarefied  air,  (which 
cannot  be  magazined,)  and  act  by  aspiration,  or  suction ; while  M.  An- 
draud’s  wind-roads  ( che  mins  a vent)  employ  condensed  air,  and  work  by 
insufflation.  The  atmospheric  roads,  by-the-way,  are  forced  to  employ 
powerful  steam-engines,  stationed  at  very  short  distances — a heavy  addi- 
tional item  to  the  great  costliness  of  their  construction* 

In  conclusion,  the  system  which  has  been  described  claims  the  following 
advantages : — 

Complete  absence  of  danger  from  explosion,  fire,  collision,  or  running 
off  the  track. 

Extreme  ease  of  traction,  which  will  permit  travellers  to  make  long 
journeys  with  comparatively  little  fatigue  ; and  even,  in  wagons  constructed 
for  the  purpose,  to  pursue  the  ordinary  occupations  of  their  dwollings. 

The  power  of  clearing  declivities  and  winding  around  hills,  thus  secu- 
ring that  variety  which  will  restore  its  lost  poetry  to  travelling. 

Economy  of  about  three-fourths  of  the  expense  of  actual  locomotion. 

Finally,  the  possibility  of  some  day  being  freed  from  the  slavery  of  coal, 
which  is  consumed  without  reproduction,  and  of  finding,  in  the  inexhausti- 
ble power  of  wind  and  of  water,  the  means  of  rendering  the  vast  service 
of  railroads  everywhere  and  always  available. 
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One  of  the  most  useful  applications  that  M.  Andraud  thinks  can  be  made 
of  his  new  system,  is  the  establishment  of  railways  in  the  vicinity  and  in 
the  interior  of  cities,  in  such  a manner  that  the  most  rapid  motion  can  be 
secured,  without  damage  to  the  activity  and  safety  of  habitual  circulation. 
He  proposes  that,  in  place  of  a double  rail  extending  along  the  ground,  & 
beam,  supported  at  a certain  height,  from  distance  to  distance,  by  posts, 
shall  reach  the  whole  length  of  the  line  to  be  passed  over.  A single  rail 
is  to  be  placed  upon  the  upper  part  of  this  beam.  The  wagon,  composed 
of  two  compartments,  is  a sort  of  double  palanquin,  suspended.  As  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  below  the  upper  rail,  perfect  stability  is  secured,  and 
accidents  are  impossible.  The  two  lateral  faces  of  the  beam-rail  ( le 
poutre  rail)  support  the  tube-propulseur ; the  tube-reservoir  is  buried  at 
the  foot  of  the  posts.  The  height  of  the  posts  will,  of  course,  be  such  as 
to  permit  free  passage  beneath  them  to  foot-passengers  and  to  carriages. 

On  the  whole,  the  system  of  M.  Andraud  is  not  unworthy  of  serious 
attention ; and  I have  thought  that  a somewhat  detailed  account  of  it  would 
be  interesting  to  the  friends  of  practical  science  in  our  own  country.  I 
have  been  informed  that  the  inventor  has  secured  a patent  in  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  France  and  in  Great  Britain.  w.  s.  c. 

Paris , March  8/A,  1847. 


Art.  IT.— THE  CONSULAR  SYSTEM  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A LETTER  FROM  AN  AMERICAN  CONSUL  ABROAD  TO  TIIE  EDITOR  OF  THE 
MERCHANTS*  MAGAZINE,  ETC. 

Sir — The  consular  establishment  of  the  United  States  having  at  differ- 
ent times  occupied  the  pen  of  some  of  the  contributors  to  your  valuable 
Magazine,  perhaps  you  will  allow  one,  who  writes  from  the  antipodes,  to 
submit  his  views  on  that  important  subject  through  your  pages.  He  will 
endeavor  to  be  as  concise  as  possible. 

That  the  office  of  consul  is  an  important  and  very  responsible  one,  no 
one  acquainted  with  commercial  matters  will  be  inclined  to  dispute  ; but  • 
that  it  is  incompatible  with  commercial  pursuits,  I deny.  Nay,  I assert 
that,  with  regard  to  ourselves,  the  office  is  best  in  the  hands  of  our  mer- 
chants residing  abroad,  for  reasons  which  I shall  presently  state. 

As  far  as  the  experience  of  some  forty  years  has  enabled  me  to  judge 1 
of  our  consuls  in  different  quarters  of  the  world,  I long  ago  came  to  the 
conclusion,  that  they  would  bear  comparison  with  the  same  officials  of 
other  countries,  as  men  enjoying  high  public  consideration  in  their  re- 
spective stations ; as  intelligent  and  well-informed  functionaries,  which 
made  them  in  the  time  of  need  useful  counsellors  to  their  countrymen  ; 
and  as  persons  receiving  their  full  share  of  attention  from  the  authorities 
by  which  they  were  accredited.  It  may  be,  that  their  occupation  allowed 
them  not  the  leisure  to  play  the  courtiers,  as  they  might  have  done  had 
they  been  mere  salaried  public  servants ; but  in  most  instances  this  was 
a happy  circumstance,  as  it  kept  them  out  of  that  round  of  intrigue  and 
scandal  de  bureaux , which  not  unfrequcntly  makes  the  presence  of  stran. 
gers  not  only  embarrassing  but  dreaded.  As  to  dignified  and  appropriate 
bearing,  I would  ask  those  who  think  so  strangely  of  a man’s  playing  the 
sugar  or  fine  goods  merchant,  at  one  hour,  and  the  consul  at  another, 
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whether  our  newspapers — which  everybody  knows  are  prone  enough  to 
give  currency  to  gossip,  true  or  false,  in  the  shape  of  “ letters  from 
abroad,1’— ever  treat  their  readers  with  such  dirty  morsels  of  scandal 
about  their  own  consuls  as  have  been  served  op  to  the  public  by  some  of 
these  u salaried”  and  “ highly  educated  gentlemen,”  who  “ render  such 
special  service  to  their  country  and  to  science  ?”  It  is  useless  to  go  half 
a century  back,  when  our  own  times  furnish  us  with  notable  examples, 
which  the  records  of  Texas  present,  in  the  squabbles  of  the  French  consul 
Vith  the  owner  of  some  straying  pigs  ; in  Macao,  between  the  count- 
consul-general  and  another  French  official ; or  in  Manilla,  between  the 
British  consul  and  British  merchants  and  ship-masters.  And  how  many 
more  examples  might  be  easily  cited,  which  would  all  tend  to  raise  our 
merchant  consuls  in  the  estimation  of  foreigners. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  French  specially  obtain  through  their  consuls 
a mass  of  valuable  commercial  information.  If  such  is  the  fact,  it  seems 
strange  that  the  French  government  is  constantly  fitting  out  expensive 
commercial  delegations  into  foreign  countries  to  report  on  their  capabili- 
ties for  a French  trade.  There  are  not  wanting  French  consuls  in  the 
further  East,  yet  the  French  minister  to  China  had  half  a dozen  commer- 
/ cial  delegates  in  his  train.  But  the  fact  is,  that  very  few  French,  British, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  other  “ paid  consuls,”  are  in  a position  to  be 
really  useful  to  their  country  or  their  countrymen  ; and  mainly,  because, 
with  all  the  zeal  and  devotion  which  is  to  be  found  in  them  generally,  for 
their  country’s  advancement,  they  do  not  possess  the  proper  requirements, 
which  are  to  be  obtained  only  by  men  practically  acquainted  with  com- 
^ merce.  Unacquainted  themselves  with  trade,  they  present  long  lists  of 
inquiries  to  their  mercantile  acquaintance,  who  fill  up  the  blank  spaces 
with  replies ; but  whether  these  replies  are  any  more  true  or  luminous 
than  those  which  human  nature  has  drawn  from  the  American  consul,  is 
left  as  a matter  for  the  reader’s  consideration.  As  to  that  part  of  a con- 
sul’s duty  which  not  unfrequently  calls  upon  him  to  be  the  adviser,  coun- 
sellor, or  defender  of  his  countrymen — in  ninety  cases  out  of  a hundred 
growing  out  of  commercial  differences — to  say  that  the  services  of  a prac- 
tical merchant  are  not  better  than  that  of  one  who  knows  nothing  of  busi- 
ness, is  so  glaring  an  absurdity,  that  the  wonder  is  how  it  can  be  made 
by  a rational  being  ! 

I have  said  that  the  office  of  consul  is  best  in  the  hands  of  our  mer- 
chants. This  opinion  has  been  already  partly  supported ; but  there  are 
other  strong  reasons  why  it  should  be  so. 

In  the  first  place,  the  remuneration  which  is  proposed,  and  which  does 
not  exceed  $2,500,  is  inadequate  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  office.  The 
consuls  of  France  have  $3,000  to  $8,000 ; those  of  England  seldom  un- 
der £1,000,  and  in  very  many  instances  double  that  sum  per  annum. 
These  are  the  two  principal  commercial  nations,  and  it  is  with  their  con- 
suls that  our  consuls  more  generally  associate.  To  place  one  of  our  offi- 
cials in  a condition  of  social  inferiority,  would  be  to  place  him  in  an  un- 
desirable one,  for  he  could  not  receive  attentions  when  unable  to  return 
them.  Should  he  be  a family  man,  he  would  be  obliged  to  live  in  retire- 
ment ; and  such  a mode  of  life,  in  most  instances,  would  greatly  curtail 
his  official  consideration,  and  limit  his  influence  with  the  authorities  of 
his  station.  Republican  simplicity  of  living  may  go  down  very  well  at 
home,  but  this  is  a style  little  understood  by  Europeans ; and  he  who 
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gives  no  dinners  or  soirees  meets  with  much  unpalatable  formality  and 
stiffness  in  his  daily  walks.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  this  office  would  s 
not  be  sought  for  by  the  proper  kind  of  persons.  I have  said  $2,500  as 
the  highest.  Who  would  be  the  seekers  for  berths  of  less  value  ? Why, 
most  likely,  in  the  second  place,  by  men  of  desperate  fortunes ; many  of 
them  active  politicians,  as  they  are  called,  who,  after  having  served  their 
candidates  at  the  election  polls,  would  claim  a consulate  as  the  reward  of 
service — to  such  a one  $1,500  or  $2,000  a year  would  seem  untold  wealth. 
Nearly  one  whole  year’s  salary,  however,  would  be  anticipated  in  outfits— 
consular  dress,  dresses  for  his  family,  if  he  has  one,  and  in  passage  money. 
The  new  functionary  would  arrive  at  his  station.  He  might  have  been 
a doctor,  or  kept  a country  store,  or  been  a lawyer,  or  anything  else  before 
he  became  the  active  politician  ; but,  salaried  as  he  is,  does  it  make  him 
the  person  fitted  to  advise,  counsel,  and  defend  his  needy  countrymen  in 
commercial  matters,  or  is  he  qualified  to  keep  his  government  informed  on 
matters  of  trade  ? And  let  it  be  asked  of  those  who  are  so  anxious  that 
our  consuls  should  be  salaried,  and  not  practical  merchants,  whether  the 
nine  men  out  of  the  ten  who  would  alone  seek  and  obtain  such  livings , 
would  be  likely  to  be  the  men  we  would  delight  to  honor,  love,  and  re- 
spect ? In  a short  four  years,  if  he  managed  to  go  at  large  for  so  Jong  a 
time,  a new  set  of  men,  at  home,  would  come  in  office,  and  new  consular 
appointments  would  be  made  to  satisfy  new  claimants  for  services,  and  our 
consul  would  be  obliged  to  find  his  way  back,  but  little  richer  in  purse  or 
reputation  than  when  be  left  his  country. 

Indeed,  the  new  consular  system  seems  to  inspire  so  little  confidence' 
among  its  projectors  themselves,  that  it  is  gravely  proposed  by  one  of  them 
to  appoint  one  or  more  inspector s,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  go  the  rounds 
of  the  different  consular  stations,  to  see,  by  personal  inspection,  that  these 
functionaries  faithfully  and  honestly  earn  their  yearly  stipends ! What 
man.  possessed  of  a particle  of  gentlemanly  feelings,  would  accept  of  an 
office  which  would  subject  him  to  a system  of  espionage,  as  disgusting  as 
it  is  unknown  to  the  American  people  in  any  branch  of  their  civil  admin- 
istration ? 

The  present  consular  establishment  is  coeval  with  our  political  existence. 
It  has,  with  few  exceptions,  been  entrusted  to  our  mercantile  fellow-citizens 
residing  abroad ; and  although  all  the  appointments  cannot  have  been 
happy  ones,  yet  it  has  generally  done  good  service,  without  costing  the 
government  one  dollar  in  the  way  of  salaries.  The  fees  of  the  greatest 
part  of  our  consuls  are  so  trifling,  as  to  be  hardly  sufficient  to  meet  their 
office  expenses,  and  therefore  they  must  look  to  their  exertions  as  mer- 
chants for  their  daily  support,  the  expenses  of  which  are  increased  by  the 
mode  of  living  which  the  consular  appointment  compels  them  to  adopt. 
It  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  persons 
of  very  ordinary  abilities,  or  of  questionable  character,  to  carry  on  mer- 
cantile dealings  to  an  extent,  the  profits  of  which  would  not  enable  them 
to  support  such  expenses.  The  business  of  the  most  part  of  our  consuls 
is  agency  or  commission,  and  obtained  only  through  good  character  and 
business  talents.  Now,  as  without  these  qualifications  the  stream  of  pros- 
perity does  not  flow,  it  results,  that  he  w’ho  does  not  possess  them  must 
give  up  to  him  who  does ; and  hence  the  honorable  position  occupied  by 
most  of  our  consuls — a position  which,  as  has  been  already  said,  loses 
nothing  by  comparison  with  similar  officials  of  other  countries. 
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^ But  let  Congress  attach  a salary  to  the  appointment,  and  the  country 
will  be  represented  abroad,  I fear  me,  by  a very  different  set  of  persons ; 
mere  traders  in  politics,  be  they  Whigs,  Tories,  Locofocos,  or  any  other 
Agitators  floating  on  the  surface  of  circumstances. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant. 

An  Eastern  Consul. 


Art.  V. — COMMERCIAL  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

NUMBER  II. 

ROCHESTER:  ITS  MILLS,  FACTORIES,  etc. 

This  growing  city  affords  no  inferior  specimen  of  the  success  of  Yankee 
enterprise,  and  the  rapidity  of  Yankee  improvement.  Having  drawn  many 
of  its  leading  citizens  from  New  England,  the  habit3,  views,  principles, 
and  tastes  of  their  birth-place  have  been  brought  with  them,  and  have 
greatly  contributed  to  make  the  once  famous  emporium  of  the  flour  business 
one  of  the  handsomest  flowers  in  our  land ; having  a population  now 
greater  than  many  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Europe — than  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Exeter,  and  Greenwich,  in  England ; than  Rochelle  or  Bayonne,  in 
France ; than  Salamanca,  Bilboa,  Badajoz,  or  Burgos,  in  Spain ; than 
Pisa  or  Mantua,  in  Italy ; than  any  city  in  Norway  or  Wales. 

According  to  the  census  of  1840,  there  were  in  the  city  one  commission 
and  one  commercial  house  m foreign  trade,  with  a capital  of  $15,100  ; 
266  retail  dry-goods  and  other  stores,  with  a capital  of  $1,238,890  ; two 
lumber-yards,  with  a capital  of  $30,000 ; 404  men  engaged  in  internal 
transportation,  with  71  butchers,  packers,  dec.,  employed  a capital  of 
$156,000  ; 53  persons  produced  machinery  to  the  amount  of  $48,000  ; 25 
persons  manufactured  hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  amount  of  $2,000  ; 10 
persons  manufactured  250  small  arms ; 14  persons  manufactured  the  pre- 
cious metals  to  the  amount  of  $8,600 ; 75  persons  manufactured  various 
metals  to  the  amount  of  $95,900  ; 116  persons  produced  granite  and  mar- 
ble to  the  amount  of  $57,000,  with  a capital  of  $7,600  ; four  persons  ma- 
nufactured granite  and  marble  to  the  amount  of  $5,000  ; 49  persons  made 
bricks  and  lime  to  the  amount  of  $14,015;  four  fulling-mills  and  four 
woollen  factories  employed  69  persons,  producing  to  the  amount  of  $59,000, 
with  a capital  of  $58,616 ; one  cotton  factory,  with  3,000  spindles,  em- 
ployed 80  persons,  produced  to  the  amount  of  $40,000,  with  a capital  of 
$50,000 ; 58  persons  manufactured  tobacco  to  the  amount  of  $73,000, 
with  a capital  of  $16,000 ; hats  and  caps  were  manufactured  to  the  amount 
of  $44,900,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  amount  of  $1,600,  the  whole  em- 
ploying 196  persons,  and  a capital  of  $23,625 ; three  tanneries  produced 
8,760  sides  of  sole  leather,  and  5,200  sides  of  upper  leather,  employing 
165  persons,  and  a capital  of  $128,500 ; saddlery,  and  other  manufactures 
of  leather,  produced  to  the  amount  of  $246,500,  with  a capita]  of  $50,725 ; 
11  persons  produced  soap  and  candles  to  the  amount  of  $33,500  ; three 
distilleries  produced  195,000  gallons  of  distilled  spirits,  and  three  brewer- 
ies 204,960  gallons  of  beer,  the  whole  employing  37  persons,  and  a capital 
of  $60,300 ; 21  persons  produced  drugs  and  paints  to  the  amount  of 
$42,000,  and  turpentine  and  varnish  to  the  amount  of  $450,  with  a capital 
of  $45,500 ; two  persons  produced  glass  to  the  amount  of  $3,000,  with  a 
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capital  of  $1,000;  one  pottery,  employing  five  persons,  produced  to  the 
amount  of  $3,500,  with  a capital  of  $ 1,500 ; 16  persons  produced  confec- 
tionary to  the  amount  of  $22,700,  with  a capital  of  $6,750 ; two  paper- 
mills,  employing  27  persons,  produced  to  the  amount  of  $35,000,  with  a 
capital  of  $22,500;  one  rope-walk,  employing  six  persons,  produced  cord* 
age  to  the  amount  of  $7,000,  with  a capital  of  $5,500  ; four  persons  ma- 
nufactured musical  instruments  to  the  amount  of  $5,000,  with  a capital  of 
$5,000 ; 84  persons  manufactured  carriages  and  wagons  to  the  amount 
of  $70,600,  with  a capital  of  $35,900  ; 22  fiouring-mills  produced  311,665 
barrels  of  flour, *and  with  eight  saw-mills  and  one  oil-mill,  employed  256 
persons,  producing  to  the  amount  of  $ 1,84 1,975,  with  a capital  of  $945,600; 
vessels  were  built  to  the  amount  of  $74,200  ; 284  persons  manufactured 
furniture  to  the  amount  of  $41,700,  with  a capital  of  $113,400;  nine 
printing-offices,  one  bindery,  four  daily,  five  weekly  newspapers,  and  two 
periodicals,  employed  82  persons,  and  a capital  of  $32,560;  61  brick  or 
stone,  and  68  wooden  houses  were  built,  employing  418  persons,  and  cost 
$401,270.  The  total  capital  employed  in  manufactures  was  $1,963,017. 

The  facts  which  we  are  about  to  offer,  exhibit  but  a part  of  the  business 
carried  on  here — they  are  abundant  to  warrant  a steady  growth  of  the  city 
for  years  to  come.  One  kind  of  business  is  supposed,  abroad,  to  be  the 
only  means  of  prosperity  within  this  population  of  nearly  30,000.  We  shall 
begin  with  the  flour-mills  and  trade,  only,  as  a suitable  introduction  to 
many  other  and  more  successful  modes  of  business  effort. 

The  first  grist-mill  in  Genesee  county  was  miserably  constructed,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  in  1789.  It  had  only  one  run  of  stone  ; and, 
after  a little  use,  ground  but  ten  bushels  per  day.  The  race  was  so  un- 
skilfully made  as  to  be  sometimes  dry  in  summer,  and  flooded  with  back- 
water in  winter.  People  came  to  it,  however,  from  thirty  miles  around, 
as  the  only  thing  of  its  kind.  This  mill  was  substantially  the  beginning 
of  Rochester,  humble  as  that  beginning  appears.  A saw-mill  was  con- 
nected with  the  grist-mill.  There  being  hardly  business  enough  to  keep 
the  concern  alive, #they  were  abandoned.  In  1807,  a mill  with  one  pair 
of  stones  was  erected  by  Charles  Harford,  where  the  Phoenix  Mills  now 
stand.  In  1812,  it  was  bought  by  F.  Brown,  who  enlarged  it  to  three 
pairs  of  stones,  and  improved  it  otherwise.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1818,  when  the  present  building  grew  up  out  of  its  ashes. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  flouring-mills  and  their  occupants  : — 


Run  of 

Name  of  Mill*.  Occupants.  stone. 

Aqueduct E.  S.  Beach 10 

Red... H.  B.  Williams...  3 

New  York J.  Chappell  & Co.  6 

City Geo.  J.  Whitney.  5 

ASm a M.  B.  Steward 4 

Crescent G.  W.  Burbank...  6 

Ely's. E.  D.  Ely 9 

White Charles  J.  Hill... . 3 

Farmers' Custom.  James  Parsons...,  3 

Field's Joseph  Field 5 

Shawmut T.  Pease  & Co....  6 


Run  of 

Narad  of  Mills.  Occupants.  stooa. 

Whitney John  Williams...  5 

Engle Sheldon  & Stone  3 

Frankfort  Custom  I.  F.  Mack 3 

Hart’s Holmes  & Co...  10 

Clinton.. J.  Bradfield.......  4 

Genesee Thos.  Parsons...  3 

Phoenix Wm.  James 4 

Washington-...^.  H.  P.  Smith 4 

Brown’s....... J.  Brown  & Co,  4 

Total, 100 


Some  of  these  mills  are  directly  upon  the  Erie  Canal,  and  possess  such 
machinery,  that  a cargo  of  1,000  bushels  can  be  unloaded  in  an  hour  and 
a half,  and  raised  up  fifty  feet  into  the  mill,  and  the  flour  be  placed  on 
board  in  ihe  same  time,  not  requiring  a boat  to  change  her  position  at  all 
during  the  operation. 
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In  1814,  a few  hundred  barrels  were  manufactured  here  for  the  troops 
on  the  Niagara  frontier,  the  first  that  went  beyond  a supply  of  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  with  the  main  staple  for  food.  Until  1815,  very  little 
wheat  or  flour  was  sent  out  of  Genesee  county.  The  crop  being  short  in 
Canada  that  year,  flour  suddenly  rose  in  Rochester,  and  for  four  weeks 
held  the  high  price  of  fifteen  dollars  per  barrel.  But  the  29th  of  October, 
1822,  a quarter  of  a century  ago,  saw  the  first  canal-boat  load  of  flour 
leave  the  east  side  of  the  Genesee  River  for  Little  Falls,  where  the  canal 
then  stopped.  On  the  first  few  days  of  canal  navigation,  in  1823,  10,000 
barrels  of  flour  were  shipped  for  Albany.  In  1831,  the  first  cargo  of 
wheat  came  from  Ohio,  (an  important  event  in  the  business  of  the  place,) 
consigned  to  Hervey  Ely.  Now,  the  shipments  by  canal  of  flour  from 
Rochester,  for  the  three  past  years,  run  thus  : — 


1814.  1845.  1846. 

April, 25,044  41,925  20,071 

May, 36,520  43,519  57,404 

June, 27,741  34,069  42,506 

July, 31,870  41,159  37,869 

August, 56,238  52,218  51,497 


1844.  184S.  1846. 

September......  66,506  73,i5l  90,656 

October 80,658  129,199  104,839 

November, 75,801  102,478  129,450 


Total,  bbls.  400,378  518,618  540,233 


Over  600,000  barrels  of  flour  were  manufactured  here  the  past  year, 
and  the  proportion  of  this  year  is  a very  decided  increase.  Wheat  was 
received  here  as  follows  : — 


BY  ERIE  CANAL.  BY  GENESEE  VALLEY.  TOTAL. 
Tnn.  Buthel..  Bushels.  Bushels. 

1844  607,179  276,062  884,141 

1845  760,557  408,724  1,169,281 

1846, 801,345  402,201  1,203,546 


The  following  table  will  show  the  sources  that  supply  wheat  for  the  Ro- 


Chester  mills. 

The  receipts  for  1846  were — 

Erie 

Canal. 

Gen.  Val- 
ley Canal. 

Tona’da 

railroad. 

Erie 

Canal. 

Gen.  Val- 
ley Canal. 

Tona’da 

railroad. 

January, 



1,000 

August, 

...  50^16 

38,536 

15,000 

February  



1,000 

September,  .. 

...  168,630 

57,600 

35,300 

March, 

April, 

12,706 

8,075 

3.000 

15,600 

October, 

November,..., 

...  92,418 
...  169,854 

52,205 

97,883 

40,800 

20,700 

May, 

55,462 

7,450 

6,900 

December,... 

5,200 

June  . 

84,654 

57,075 

17,871 

32,581 

11,390 

12,800 

July.- 

Total,... 

...  801,345  4024201  168,600 

During  the  last  year,  the  flour  barrels  weighed  here  upon  the  canal, 
amounted  to  2,218,370  ; the  bushels  of  wheat  weighed,  2,243,255.  Of 
the  flour,  549,000  barrels  were  manufactured  here ; of  the  wheat,  159,000 
bushels  were  shipped  here.  The  barrels  required  for  the  flour  business 
annually,  are  computed  to  he  worth  over  8200,000 ; and,  with  the  other 
cooperage  required,  to  amount  to  8250,000.  Not  quite  all,  however,  is 
spent  in  the  city  itself. 

This  is  pretty  well  for  a place  where,  in  1813,  the  Indians  solemnized 
publicly  one  of  their  sacrificial  feasts ; where  a bridge  over  the  Genesee, 
one  of  the  determining  circumstances  in  population,  was  not  completed  till 
1812,  and  was  remonstrated  against  as  a needless  waste  of  money ; where, 
at  the  beginning  of  1816,  the  population  numbered  but  331,  and  the  first 
newspaper,  tavern,  and  religious  society  came  into  being,  the  latter  con- 
Bisting  of  sixteen  members  ; where,  at  that  date,  the  swamps,  now  forming 
much  of  the  western  half  of  the  city,  were  full  of  game,  and  two  deer 
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were  shot  in  the  very  heart  of  the  village — one  near  the  main  bridge,  the 
other  by  the  Rochester  House. 

We  pass  now  to  the  canal  business  of  Rochester. 

A great  share  of  the  boat- building  for  the  whole  Erie  Canal,  as  well  as 
for  other  canals,  is  performed  here.  Owing  to  the  rapid  decay  of  boats, 
by  straining  in  the  locks  and  striking  one  another,  and  the  necessity  of 
employing  none  but  those  perfectly  water-tight,  these  small  dock-yards 
have  exhibited  the  utmost  activity  during  both  summer  and  winter.  The 
numerous  saw-mills  on  the  Genesee  have  reaped  a rich  harvest  by  their 
help,  and  regular  employment  is  given  the  year  round  to  large  numbers 
of  rery  intelligent  mechanics.  In  1846,  one  stick  of  timber  was  hauled 
into  the  city  for  Howell's  yard,  4}  feet  at  the  butt,  2}  at  the  top,  and  63 
feet  long,  which  weighed  19|  tons.  In  February,  1847,  however,  this 
monster  was  quite  eclipsed  by  a stick  61  feet  long,  5 feet  3 inches  at  the 
butt,  and  3 feet  1 inch  in  the  middle.  This  forest-size  came  from  the  ad- 
jacent town  of  Gates.  The  various  yards  are  as  follows : — 


Yards.  Liners.  Scows.  Packets.  Hands.  Value. 

Howell’s, 53  13  . 80  886,000 

Millener’s,.. 39  4 . 95  60,550 

JonesV 24  3 1 60  37,800 

Silence’s,^ 23  . . 30  33,550 

Smith’s, 19  3 2 78  34,000 

Hildreth’s, 19  1 . 40  29,150 

Barhydt’s, 15  1 . 32  19,600 

Benjamin’s,  8 2 1 20  13,900 

Brown’s, 3 . . 10  6,500 

DuboisV*. 1 .....  1,500 

Watson’s, I 1 . ...  2,100 

Total, 199  30  4 445  8324,650 


It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  Rochester  boats  bear  a high  character 
abroad  ; that  very  many  of  them  now  float  on  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
canals,  and  a large  number  are  to  enter  this  season  on  the  Wabash  and 
Erie. 

Connected  with  these  as  subsidiaries,  are  the  several  steam  planing- 
mills,  viz : — 


A.  Bronson’s, 10  men.  2,000,000  feet  planed  a year. 

J.  S.  Walker’s, 5 “ 600,000  ••  “ 

W.  Kempshall’s 5 “ 500,000  « “ 

Taylor  & Brown’s,. (Not  yet  in  operation.) 


The  forwarding  companies  next  deserve  notice.  They  are  14  in  num- 
ber, as  follows 


Troy  and  Ohio  Line 

Western  Transportation  Company 

Merchants’  “ “ 

Merchants*  and  Millers’  Line.. 

Clinton.. 

Troy  and  Brie 

Commercial 

Washington 

Eckford 

Albany  and  Buffalo 

N.  Y.  add  Toledo,  and  N.  Y.  and  Indiana... 

Griffith’s  Western 

Troy  and  Michigan 

New  York  and  Genesee  Valley 

VOL.  XVII. — HO.  I. 


70  boats,  averaging  650  barrels  each. 
80  “ 700  •« 

45  “ 650  « 

32  M 650  “ 

40  ••  675  « 

30  “ 650  " 

18  « 675  “ 

16  " 650  " 

20  “ 650  M 

7 ••  650  « 

about  40  u 600  " 

25  “ 650  “ 

20  " 650  « 

20  “ 650  “ 

4 
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Many  of  the  new  boats  carry  800  barrels  each.  A boat  is  not  worth 
much  after  eight  years,  and  costs  $1,500.  Formerly,  the  forwarding  cora~ 
panies  were  chiefly  owned  in  Rochester,  but  the  business  proved  ruinous 
in  a period  of  general  financial  disorder ; and  most  of  the  stock  is  now 
held  out  of  Rochester,  and  managed  only  by  an  agency  there. 

The  whole  length  of  the  Genesee  River,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
city,  is  favorable  to  manufacturing  purposes ; though  its  fluctuations  are 
very  considerable,  from  the  extreme  drought  of  the  latter  part  of  summer 
to  the  flood-tide  of  spring.  In  three  miles,  the  river  falls  265  feet,  and 
might  be  diverted  at  a dozen  points,  and  then  thrown  back  again  to  do  its 
usual  work  in  the  stream.  Below  the  high  falls  in  Rochester,  the  banks 
are  such  as  to  permit  the  water  to  be  used  several  times  over  in  its  descent. 
Instead  of  a narrow  stream  issuing  from  each  mill,  and  falling  nearly  100 
feet  perpendicularly,  lower  wheels  might  receive  this  fresh  impulse,  and 
communicate  so  much  more  power,  at  very  little  more  cost. 

Formerly,  the  river  was  used  for  navigation  some  forty  miles  south  from 
Rochester,  and  for  a couple  of  seasons  a small  steamboat  ran  between  that 
place  and  New  York.  The  Genesee  Valley  Canal,  however,  which  was 
commenced  in  1837,  and  is  not  yet  completed,  has  entirely  superseded  any 
such  use  of  the  river  above  the  city,  as  it  draws  off  much  of  its  water,  and 
lessens  materially  the  depth  of  a stream  naturally  shallow. 

Below  Rochester,  the  river  is  navigable  from  Lake  Ontario  five  miles, 
up  to  what  has  been  named  “ Buell’s  Avenue,”  a very  firm  and  excellent 
road,  conducting  travellers  by  an  easy  and  safe  ascent,  through  the  most 
beautiful  river  scenery,  into  the  city.  At  this  landing,  a little  more  than 
two  miles  from  the  city  court-house,  two  steamboats  (the  Genesee  Chief 
and  the  Ontario)  have  already  been  launched,  each  of  them  of  about  400 
tons,  143  feet  long,  and  9 feet  11  inches  draught,  to  carry  freight  and  pas- 
sengers between  Rochester  and  the  Upper  Lakes,  by  means  of  the  Wel- 
land Canal ; while,  during  the  season  of  navigation,  three  Canada  steam- 
boats touch  daily,  either  going  up  or  down  Lake  Ontario,  bringing  Ro- 
chester into  intimate  and  profitable  relations  with  Kingston,  Cobourg, 
Hamilton,  Toronto,  &c., — a business  only  in  its  infancy  at  present,  but 
certain  of  growth  with  the  growth  of  the  country,  either  North  or  West. 

The  xvool  trade,  mentioned  in  the  January  number  of  the  Merchants* 
Magazine,  (page  105,)  depends  very  much  upon  the  facilities  of  communi- 
cation with  the  Canadas.  In  1845,  an  entire  eighth  of  the  whole  product 
of  the  State  was  bought  here,  the  Rochester  dealers  extending  their  pur- 
chases West  and  North  to  a great  distance.  As  the  price  last  fall  was 
much  lower  than  the  average,  the  amount  shipped  by  canal  at  this  port 
fell  also. 

In  1844,  it  was 697,781  lbs. 

1845,  795,719  “ 

1846,  only.. 568,137  “ 

The  average  price  in  1844  was  39J  cents  ; in  1845,  29J ; in  1840, 
24£.  A fair  average  for  several  years,  and  a handsome  profit  to  the  wool, 
grower,  would  be  35  cents.  Much  wool  has  been  purchased  by  Roches- 
ter merchants  at  other  places,  and  sent  directly  to  the  market,  without 
being  computed  in  the  amount  shipped  from  the  city. 

There  are  six  small  woollen  factories  here,  the  two  largest  of  which 
consume  nearly  70,000  lbs.  of  wool  per  annum,  and  employ  33  persons  each. 
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To  enumerate  all  the  other  uses  to  which  the  river  is  successfully  ap- 
plied, would  betray  this  article  into  an  excessive  length,  and  a wearisome 
minuteness.  We  regret  the  obvious  necessity  of  passing  by  many  whom 
we  would  gladly  mention,  whose  items  might  greatly  serve  to  swell  the 
sum  total  of  Rochester  productiveness.  A very  beautiful  cotton  factory, 
just  erected  by  Seth  C Jones,  of  stone  taken  from  the  bed  of  the  river, 
for  the  manufacture  of  sheetings  and  shirtings,  with  a principal  water-wheel 
26  feet  in  diameter,  will  employ  175  persons  when  fully  at  work. 

The  Genesee  cotton- mills  have  power  to  carry  6,000  spindles.  Jones’ 
mill  is  intended  for  5,000.  The  main  buildings  are  40  feet  by  90,  and 
five  stories  high.  They  are  now  employing  70  hands,  and  intend  to  pro- 
duce 14,000  yards  per  week. 

Messrs.  Stoddard  At  Freeman  have  the  only  paper-mill  for  some  distance 
round,  excepting  one  by  H.  Ingersol),  for  the  exclusive  manufacture  of 
straw  paper  and  straw  boards.  They  have  50  hands,  and  manufacture 
from  2,500  to  3,000  pounds  of  paper  daily. 

There  are  eleven  iron  foundries  in  Rochester,  and  their  business  is  re- 
ported  as  follows  : — 


Ton», 

Toni, 

Names. 

Men. 

1H46. 

Name?. 

Men. 

184ft. 

Water-street  

21 

200 

Bristol’s.. 

6 

no 

Rail’s 

5 

130 

Genesee 

500 

Hall’s 

13 

150 

City 

40 

500 

Monroe-street 

201) 

Hill-street 

5 

100 

Eagle 

22 

250 

— 

— 

Rochester 

30 

400 

Total, 

215 

2,890 

Bush’s 

20 

350 

Some  of  these  establishments  have  manufactories  connected  with  their 
foundries,  whose  work  varies  so  much  in  nature  and  amount  that  no  accu- 
rate enumeration  or  specification  could  be  given.  We  proceed  to  mention 
a few  prominent  establishments  not  comprised  in  the  above  statement. 

John  A.  Pitts  employs  30  men,  exclusive  of  his  furnace,  and  manufac- 
tures yearly  nearly  200  thrashers  and  separators,  200  horse-powers,  and 
from  50  to  100  corn-cob  mills. 

Barton  Ac  Belden  occupy  two  buildings,  each  four  stories  high,  besides 
the  basement ; one  of  them  50  feet  by  66,  the  other  45  by  55.  They 
manufacture  all  kinds  of  coopers’,  joiners’,  and  carpenters’  tools,  Ac c.,  and 
have  earned  a high  reputation  for  superior  edge-tools,  supplying  a consid- 
erable part  of  the  market.  East,  West,  and  North.  They  employ  80  men, 
and  their  goods  may  be  found  all  over  the  United  States  and  in  the  Canadas. 

Stewart  Ac  Strong  employ  50  men  in  manufacturing  whips,  and  have  a 
buck-skin  tannery  connected  with  their  concern,  where  the  raw  article  is 
prepared. 

There  are  eleven  brick-yards  in  and  around  the  city,  where,  at  the  least 
calculation,  8,000,000  are  manufactured  annually,  four  yards  making 
over  1,000,000  each.  Refuse  coal  is  used  in  burning  the  bricks  ; and,  by 
the  introduction  of  an  invention  of  Mr.  Hill,  of  Coxsackie,  the  density  and 
durability  of  the  article  are  vastly  increased. 

H.  N.  Curtis  holds  the  patent-right  of  Blanchard’s  Last  for  several 
States,  and  employs  fifteen  men  at  this  business,  and  four  in  the  manufac- 
ture  of  pegs.  He  turns  out  20,000  pair  of  lasts  per  annum.  The  raw 
material  for  a year  costs  $600 ; the  turning  of  each  last  is  two  cents,  the 
finishing  ten,  and  the  worth  of  the  manufactured  article  from  thirty-throe 
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cents  to  one  dollar  per  pair.  The  building  in  which  his  works  are,  gives 
employment  to  150  persons,  whose  occupations  are  not  enumerated  in  the 
statement  here  given. ' 

Rochester  has  four  tanneries  in  successful  operation.  D.  6c  L.  Graves 
(one  of  the  largest  in  this  part  of  the  country)  employ  25  men,  have  101 
vats,  tan  20,000  pieces  a year,  besides  15,000  sheep-skins,  with  a capital 
of  860,000.  Jennings  6c  Keeler  do  about  half  as  much.  Bark  costs 
about  three  dollars  a cord  ; 100  vats  require  over  1,300  cords  per  annum. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  growing  means  of  a part  of  our  citizens,  we  would 
state  that  the  savings  bank,  of  which  William  Pitkin  is  President,  and  D. 
Scoville  Cashier,  received  of  depositors,  up  to  January  1,  1847,  $739,680  ; 
that  the  number  of  depositors  was  1,686 ; the  accounts  opened  during 
1846,  1,326  ; the  accounts  closed,  989  ; funds  on  hand,  January,  1847, 
8388,370 ; loaned  during  the  year,  $109,111.  This  institution  is  probably 
the  sixth  in  size  in  the  State.  It  was  incorporated  in  1831,  and  has  been 
steadily  growing  in  public  favor.  In  1835,  it  received  of  depositors 
$100,000. 

Another  evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  Rochester  is  furnished  by  the  fact 
that,  in  the  fall  of  1846,  there  were  in  process  of  erection  a cotton  factory, 
to  cost  about  $25,000,  and  $100,000  of  other  buildings,  three  of  which 
were  churches,  one  a hotel,  and  a great  part  of  the  residue  stores,  together 
with  an  iron  foundry  of  stone,  113  feet  by  54,  and  three  stories  high,  con- 
taining blacksmiths’-shop,  pattern-room,  machine-shop,  dec.,  all  carried  on 
by  steam. 

The  banking  capital  at  present  is  entirely  inadequate  to  the  wants  of 
the  city.  The  “City  Bank”  has  a capital  of  $400,000  ; the  “Commer- 
cial,” 8329,000 ; and  the  “ Bank  of  Monroe”  $300,000.  These,  to- 
gether, amount  to  a little  over  $1,000,000,  to  do  a business  of  nearly 
$4  ,000,000.  No  wonder  that,  while  the  banks  extend  themselves  as  far 
as  is  possible,  a constant  pressure  is  experienced,  and  bitter  complaints 
made,  especially  by  the  small  dealers.  The  closing  up  of  the  Bank  of 
Rochester,  by  the  expiration  of  its  charter,  withdraws  $229,000  from  the 
available  capital  or  credit  of  the  place. 

Either  of  four  projects,  now  exciting  public  attention,  will  greatly  ac- 
celerate the  growth  of  Rochester — the  completion  of  the  Genesee  Valley 
Canal ; the  tapping  of  the  Southern  Railroad  by  a branch  terminating 
there  ; the  starting  of  a Northern  business-route  through  Ogdensburgh  to 
Boston,  or  the  building  of  a railroad  in  connection  with  the  new  suspension 
bridge  over  the  Niagara,  by  way  of  Lockport.  These  works  are  all  prac- 
ticable, and  probable  of  completion  at  some  period,  when  this  growing  city 
will  take  a new  stride,  and  its  population  double  and  treble  in  num- 
bers.* f.  w.  h. 

* For  many  of  these  facts,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Rochester  Daily  Democrat,  one  of 
three  dailies  all  well  sustained ; and  this,  especially,  enjoying  a wide  influence.  The  Dem- 
ocrat thus  speculates  upon  the  probabilities  of  the  next  season  in  relation  to  the  foreign 
commerce  of  that  place  s— 

“ Certain  it  is,  that  before  another  season  has  passed,  a sail-vessel  of  600  tons  measure- 
ment, with  same  power  of  steam  attached,  can  start  from  our  harbor  with  2,500  barrels  of 
flour,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  reach  Ogdensburgh  \ thence  passing  down  the  river,  over 
the  galloos,  (galop)  and  through  the  Long  Sault  ship  canal  into  the  Lake  St.  Francisco,  and 
around  the  cascades  at  the  foot  of  this  lake  into  the  4 Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains,*  in 
Lake  Ottawa,  by  the  Beauhamois  ship  canal,  and  from  the  foot  of  this  lake  to  La  Chine, 
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Art.  TI. — SHOPS  AND  SHOPPING  IN  CALCUTTA. 

The  attention  and  flattery  which  ladies,  who  possess  any  claims  to  ad- 
miration, receive  in  India,  must  be  exceedingly  gratifying  to  those  who 
are  consoled  by  such  homage  for  the  loss,  or  rather  the  curtailment,  of 
one  of  the  most  delightful  recreations  of  the  sex — namely,  shopping . In 
many  parts  of  the  upper  provinces,  years  may  elapse  without  affording  an 
opportunity  for  the  purchase  of  a single  European  article,  excepting  by 
commission.  Friends,  at  some  distant  station,  must  be  applied  to;  and 
should  the  supply  of  goods  not  be  very  superabundant,  the  refuse  of  the 
box-wallah's  stores  are  rummaged  over,  and  the  purchaser  must  take  what 
she  can  get,  and  be  thankful. 

Remote  inland  stations  are  very  rarely  visited  by  travelling  merchants, 
who  are  afraid  of  incurring  the  expense  of  the  conveyance  of  their  goods 
upon  an  uncertainty,  and  thus  trade  is  wholly  confined  to  native  dealers  ; 
a solitary  box-wallah  making  his  appearance  occasionally,  and  asking, 
upon  his  arrival,  such  an  extravagant  price  for  his  meichandise,  as  to 
render  the  purchase  almost  out  of  the  question.  Europeans  are  expected 
to  pay  exorbitantly  for  the  products  of  their  own  country,  when  the  supply 
is  scanty;  and  ladies  have  often  the  mortification  of  seeing  an  article,  for 
which  a very  fair  price  hns  been  refused,  figuring  on  the  person  of  one  of 
their  attendants,  who  has  got  it  for  next  to  nothing.  Stations  on  the  river 
are  better  supplied ; few  boats  come  up  without  bringing  some  small  in. 
vestment,  by  which  the  dandies  (boatmen)  hope  to  increase  the  profits  of 
their  voyage  ; and  European  shopkeepers  frequently  engage  a budgerow , 
freighting  the  vessel  with  all  sorts  of  articles  for  which  there  is  any  de- 
mand.  Upon  their  arrival  at  the  ghaut , they  send  a catalogue  round  to 
the  different  resident  families,  with  the  prices  affixed,  and  too  frequently  a 
tantalizing  notice,  “ all  sold,”  against  the  items  most  in  request. 

The  joy  with  which  the  arrival  of  any  long  desired  object  is  hailed,  of 
which  the  attainment  was  nearly  hopeless,  is  great.  Ladies’  slippers,  es- 
pecially of  European  manufacture,  which  happen  to  fit,  seem  like  a bless- 
ing sent  from  heaven,  after  having  gone  almost  barefoot  in  the  soft,  ill- 
shaped, spongy-soled  shoes,  of  native  construction.  Even  Chinese  Cris- 
pins, though  they  are  by  far  the  best  to  be  found  in  India,  and  bear  a very 
high  reputation,  do  not  supply  their  fair  customers  with  those  Cinderella- 
like  shoes,  which  alone  arc  fitted  for  delicate  feet.  The  upper  portion 
may  be  constructed  of  beautiful  and  appropriate  materials,  satin  or  pru- 
nella ; but  there  is  always  a falling- off  in  the  soles,  which  are  made  of 
leather  not  sufficiently  tanned,  while  the  heels  are  never  properly  stiffened. 
Native  shoemakers  succeed  better  with  gentlemen’s  boots,  &c.,  those 


seven  miles  through  the  La  Chine  enlarged  canal  to  Montreal — nil  in  twelve  hours.  This 
enlargement  of  the  La  Chine  canal  being  the  last  link  in  this  chain  of  magnificent  works, 
and  within  a few  months  of  completion,  we  may  anticipate  it  as  being  in  readiness  before 
vessels  are  prepared  for  its  navigation.  From  Montreal  to  Quebec,  the  shoals  of  Lake  St. 
Peter  being  dredged,  is  another  twelve  hours’  sail ; and  from  Quebec  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  a distance  of  600  miles,  we  may  add  three  days  more — being  five  days  from  Ro- 
chester to  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  which  is  five  days  on  the  route  from  New  York  to 
Europe,  and  within  ten  days  of  easy  sail  and  steam  of  Liverpool ; and  then  we  have  a 
cargo  of  our  own  flour  in  market,  without  cost  of  transportation,  canal  tolls,  or  commis- 
sions, subject  only  to  the  payment  of  moderate  locking  charges  around  the  different  falls 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.” 
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from  Europe  soon  becoming  too  hard  to  be  wearable.  The  happiest  ef- 
forts of  Hoby  must  be  discarded  for  a base  imitation,  which  has  the  merit 
of  being  more  comfortable  and  better  suited  to  the  climate.  A wide 
street  in  Calcutta,  called  the  Cossitollah,  is  almost  filled  with  the  shops  of 
Chinese  shoemakers,  who  make  satin  slippers,  to  order,  at  four  shillings 
a pair,  and  prunella,  or  jean,  for  three.  It  seems  a thriving  trade  ; these 
operatives  being  always  well  dressed  in  the  costume  of  their  country, 
wearing  upper  garments  of  silk,  when  they  walk  abroad  or  repair  to  Eu- 
ropean houses  to  take  orders  and  measures.  Some  of  the  native  shoes 
are  very  handsome,  but  they  can  only  be  worn  by  foreign  residents  as 
slippers  when  in  their  dressing  gowns ; the  heel,  though  it  may  be  raised 
at  pleasure,  is  laid  down  across  the  inner  part  of  the  sole  ; the  points  are 
peaked,  and  turned  up ; and  the  whole  is  stiffened  with  embroidery,  be- 
neath which,  a very  small  portion  of  the  cloth  or  velvet,  composing  the 
shoe,  is  to  be  seen. 

The  only  shops  in  Calcutta,  which  make  much  show  on  the  outside,  are 
those  of  the  chemists  and  druggists,  who  bring  all  the  London  passion  for 
display  to  a foreign  country ; they  exhibit  splendid  and  appropriate  fronts 
duly  embellished  with  those  crystal  vases,  in  which  gems  of  the  most 
brilliant  dye  appear  to  be  melted.  They  are  flourishing  concerns,  and 
the  establishment  of  manufactories  of  soda  water  has  added  not  a little  to 
their  profits.  Until  of  late  years,  this  refreshing  beverage,  which  forms 
one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  of  a tropical  climate,  was  imported  from  Eu- 
rope, and  sold  at  a very  high  price  ; there  is  now  a large  establishment 
at  Futtyghur,  which  sends  out  supplies  all  over  the  country. 

An  officer,  having  a high  command  at  the  time  that  Java  was  taken 
from  the  Dutch,  found  a mineral  spring  upon  the  island  of  bright,  spark- 
ling, bubbling  water,  as  delicious  and  refieshing  as  that  which,  when  bot- 
tled and  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  Duke  of  Nassau,  travels  to  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  He  instantly  made  the  discovery  known  to  the  cap- 
tain of  a trader,  who  freighted  his  vessel  with  it  for  the  Calcutta  market, 
where  it  obtained  a rapid  sale  ; but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  permanent 
advantage  was  derived  from  this  event,  or  that  the  Dutch  government 
were  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  fountain,  which  springs  in  the  midst 
of  a thick  forest,  and  is  in  all  probability  only  the  resort  of  the  poor  na- 
tives in  its  vicinity. 

The  European  jewellers’  shops,  in  Calcutta,  are  large  and  handsome. 
They  do  not  make  any  show  on  the  outside,  but  the  interiors  are  splendid. 
The  pavement  of  one  or  two  is  of  marble,  and  the  glass  cases  on  the  va- 
rious counters  display  a tempting  variety  of  glittering  treasures— diamonds 
of  the  first  water,  pearls  of  price,  with  every  precious  stone  that  can  be 
named  in  rich  profusion.  The  setting  of  these  gems  is  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful, and  according  to  the  most  fashionable  patterns  of  London  or  Paris, 
neither  of  those  places  boasting  a more  superb  assortment;  but  the  prices 
are  so  ruinous,  that  it  is  wonderful  where  sufficient  custom  can  be  ob- 
tained to  support  establishments  of  the  kind,  of  which  there  are  at  least 
four,  in  addition  to  the  vast  number  of  native  artisans,  who  are  not  only 
exclusively  employed  by  their  own  countrymen,  but  do  a great  deal  of 
work  for  Europeans.  Nothing  could  be  more  unconscionable  than  the 
profits  which  English  jewellers  sought  and  obtained  for  their  goods  in 
those  days  in  which  wealth  flowed  into  Calcutta  from  many  sources  now 
cut  off.  Hitherto,  the  European  shopkeepers  of  Calcutta  have  transacted 
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business  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner,  according  to  their  own  devices, 
without  any  reference  to  the  regulations  of  trade  at  home.*  They  have 
had  no  competition  to  dread,  excepting  with  the  natives,  whose  retail 
business,  though  extensive,  has  been  carried  on  in  a silent,  unostentatious 
manner. 

Formerly,  an  idea  was  entertained,  that  European  goods  could  only  be 
obtained  in  perfection  from  European  dealers  ; but  this  notion  is  now  ex- 
ploded, and  it  will  be  seen,  in  the  course  of  these  remarks,  that  the  shop- 
keepers of  both  countries  obtain  their  supplies  from  the  self-same  sources. 
It  is  the  policy  of  Europeans  to  cast  a stigma  on  their  native  competitors ; 
for,  living  at  an  expensive  rate,  they  are  obliged  to  charge  enormously  for 
-their  commodities  ; while  the  humbler-minded  native,  whose  whole  estab- 
lishment is  maintained  at  a very  small  cost,  is  enabled  to  sell  at  a fair 
protit.  In  their  anxiety  to  secure  the  genuine  productions  of  Hoffman,  or 
some  other  noted  London  house,  families  have  sent  to  the  accredited 
agents  of  these  traders  in  Calcutta,  paying,  of  course,  the  highest  price, 
nnd  have  afterwards  discovered  that  the  vender,  being  out  of  the  article, 
has  kept  the  messenger  waiting,  while  he  despatched  one  of  his  own  peo- 
ple to  the  bazaar,  where  it  was  to  be  had  for  about  a fifth  part  of  the 
money  put  down  to  their  account. 

Fortunes,  however,  are  not  accumulated  in  the  rapid  manner  which 
might  be  surmised  from  the  immense  profits  thus  obtained.  The  goose  is 
too  often  killed  for  the  sake  of  its  golden  eggs,  and  customers  are  driven 
away  in  disgust  by  some  piece  of  rapacity  practised  upon  them.  The 
princely  style  of  living,  also,  afforded  by  Calcutta  shopkeepers,  forms  an- 
other drawback ; they  spend  nearly  as  much  as  they  gain,  there  being 
little  or  no  difference  between  the  establishment  of  a first-rate  tradesman 
and  that  of  a civil  servant.  The  modest  few,  who  are  content  to  occupy 
their  houses  of  business,  and  who  do  not  display  close  carriages  and  ser- 
vices of  plate  until  they  have  realized  sufficient  capital  for  the  indulgence 
of  such  luxuries,  must  inevitably  acquire  considerable  wealth ; at  least, 
the  opportunity  has  been  offered  under  the  old  regime.  But  the  stern  ne- 
cessity for  retrenchment,  felt  by  so  large  a portion  of  the  community,  and 
the  paralyzation  of  trade  consequent  on  the  late  failures,  together  with  the 
host  of  adventurers,  which  the  alteration  of  the  East  India  Company’s 
•charter  will  in  all  probability  send  out,  cannot  fail  to  effect  a striking 
change  in  the  mercantile  classes  of  Calcutta. 

Next  to  the  jewellers’  shops,  the  most  magnificent  establishment  in  the 
-city  is  that  of  the  principal  bookseller,  Thacker  Co. ; there  are  others 
of  inferior  note,  which  have  circulating  libraries  attached  to  them ; but 
the  splendid  scale  of  this  literary  emporium,  and  the  elegance  of  its  ar- 
rangements, place  it  far  above  all  its  competitors.  The  profit  obtained 
upon  books  is  more  moderate  than  that  of  any  other  European  commodity, 
the  retail  prices  being  entirely  regulated  by  those  of  the  London  market; 

• The  jewellers,  especially,  set  no  bounds  to  the  exorbitance  of  their  demands.  The 
counterpart  of  a gold  smelling-bottle,  set  with  precious  stones,  which  was  sold  in  London 
for  fifteen  pounds,  had  the  modest  price  of  seventy  affixed  to  it  in  Calcutta.  A common 
chain  of  hair,  with  a locket  attached  to  it,  of  the  plainest  description,  was  charged  seven 
pounds  ten ; not  being  executed  according  to  order,  it  was  sent  back  for  alteration,  and 
sixteen  shillings  added  to  the  original  hill,  for  the  reparation  of  the  blunders  made  by  the 
workmen.  A perfumer  charged  six  shillings  for  an  old  bottle  sent  with  a sample  which 
was  disapproved  ; and  whole  pages  might  be  filled  with  similar  instances  of  the  utter  dis- 
dain of  the  recognized  principles  of  trade  exhibited  by  the  shopkeepers  of  Calcutta. 
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rupees  are  reckoned  for  shillings ; a book  which  is  sold  at  the  publisher’s 
at  home  for  a pound,  is  charged  at  twenty  rupees  in  Calcutta ; and,  con- 
sidering the  cost  of  freight  and  insurance,  the  perishable  nature  of  the 
commodity,  and  the  very  great  care  requisite  to  secure  both  leaves  and 
binding  from  being  injured  by  damp,  or  devoured  by  insects,  the  price  can- 
not be  considered  high.  Books,  intended  for  sale,  must  be  carefully  taken 
down  from  the  shelf  and  wiped  every  day,  and  not  only  the  outside,  but  the 
interior,  also,  must  be  examined  ; a work  of  time,  which,  in  a large  es- 
tablishment, will  occupy  a great  number  of  servants.  The  warping  of 
splendid  bindings  in  hot  weather,  and  the  rusts  and  mildews  of  the  rainy 
season,  must  be  taken  into  account ; while  the  white  ants  being  no  re- 
spectors  of  engravings,  notwithstanding  the  greatest  care,  a hiatus  will 
sometimes  bo  visible  in  the  centre  of  some  superb  specimen  of  art,  from 
the  burin  of  Finden,  Heath,  or  others  of  equal  celebrity.  The  most  ex- 
pensive standard  works  are  always  procurable  at  this  establishment ; and 
though  it  may  be  cheaper  to  literary  clubs  and  book  societies  to  import 
their  own  supplies  from  London,  so  much  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  agent  employed,  and,  in  the  trade,  there  is  such  great  temptation  to 
get  rid  of  unsaleable  volumes,  that,  in  the  end,  little  saving  is  effected. 

Immense  consignments  of  books  sometimes  come  out  to  Calcutta, 
through  different  mercantile  houses,  which  are  sold  by  auction,  and  are 
often  knocked  down  for  a mere  trifle.  American  editions  of  works  of 
eminence  also  find  their  way  into  the  market  at  a very  cheap  rate  ; and 
those  who  are  content  with  bad  paper,  worse  printing,  and  innumerable 
typographical  errors,  may  furnish  a library  of  the  best  authors  at  a small 
expense.  The  way  in  which  a fashionable  novel  is  got  up,  is  of  little  im- 
portance out  of  London,  where  an  inelegant  appearance  would  condemn 
the  ablest  production  of  the  day ; but  in  works  of  science,  and  those  in- 
tended for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  the  mistakes  and  misprints, 
which  are  of  constant  occurrence  in  the  American  editions,  may  produce 
mischievous  consequences.  The  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  or  its  occasional 
residents,  can  alone  be  benefited  by  the  shoal  of  books  brought  upon  the 
coast  by  a fleet  more  than  ordinarily  freighted  with  literary  merchandise. 
The  supply  at  out-stations  never  is  superabundant ; it  is  only  at  such 
places  as  Meerut  and  Cawnpore,  that  booksellers’  shops  are  to  be  found ; 
and  their  catalogues  are  exceedingly  scanty,  people  generally  preferring 
to  send  to  Calcutta,  than  to  take  the  chance  of  w hat  may  be  obtained  from 
a shopkeeper,  who  has  not  sufficient  custom  to  lay*in  an  extensive  stock. 
At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  beach  is  said  sometimes  to  be  literally 
strewed  with  novels;  an  occurrence  w'hich  takes  place  upon  the  wreck  of 
a ship,  freighted  from  the  warehouses  of  Paternoster  Row ; and  certainly, 
in  the  streets  of  Calcutta,  those  who  run  may  read  ; for  books  are  thrust 
into  the  palanquin-doors,  or  the  windows  of  a carriage,  with  the  pertina- 
city of  the  Jews  of  London,  by  natives,  who  make  a point  of  presenting 
the  title-pages  and  the  engravings  upside  down.  Some  of  these  books 
seem  to  be  worthy  of  the  Minerva  press  in  its  worst  days ; and  it  is  ra- 
ther curious  that  novels,  which  are  never  heard  of  in  England,  half-bound 
in  the  common  pale  blue  covers  so  long  exploded,  and  which  do  not  figure 
in  any  of  the  advertisements  ostentatiously  put  forth  on  the  wrappers  of 
magazines,  <fcc.,  are  hawked  about  in  the  highways  and  byways  of  Cal- 
cutta ; and,  as  they  are  not  expressly  intended  for  foreign  maikets,  it  must 
be  presumed,  though  the  fact  appears  doubtful,  that  there  is  some  sale  for 
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them  at  home,  and  that  44  Mysterious  Involvements,”  44  Errors  of  the  Ima- 
gination,” and  44  Delicate  Dilemmas,”  still  find  supporters  among  the  twad- 
dlers of  both  sexes. 

Though  the  jewellers  must  be  styled  the  ruination  shops  of  Calcutta, 
the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Tulloh  & Co.  may  be  called  the  Howell  and 
James  of  the  city  of  palaces.  It  is  seldom  without  a vast  concourse  of 
carriages  at  the  door,  and  the  attractions  within  are  of  a superior  order. 
On  the  ground  floor,  a large,  but  by  no  means  handsome  hall,  is  set  apart 
for  auctions ; a pulpit  is  erected  in  the  centre,  and  every  description  of 
property  (houses,  horses,  carriages,  &c.,  down  to  thimbles  and  needled) 
comes  under  the  hammer  in  the  course  of  a short  time,  sales  of  all  kinds 
being  very  frequent.  The  auction-room  is  accessible  to  males  alone  ; it 
is  open  to  the  entrance  hall  ; but  should  a lady  wander  by  mistake  into 
the  forbidden  precincts,  she  becomes  the  talk  of  Calcutta  ; it  is  an  act  of 
grijfinism , which  strikes  the  whole  community  with  astonishment  and  hor- 
ror. A broad  flight  of  stairs  leads  to  a suite  of  apartments  above,  in 
which  there  is  a multifarious  assortment  of  merchandise,  oddly  enough 
contrasted,  the  merest  trumpery  being  otlen  placed  in  juxtaposition  with 
articles  of  great  value.  The  walls  are  hung  with  framed  engravings, 
many  of  them  from  plates  nearly  worn  out,  intermixed  with  others  of  a 
superior  description,  and  a few  bad  paintings;  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  art  being  coniined  to  a very  small  number  of  persons,  and  the  worst 
specimens  having  as  good  a chance,  especially  with  the  natives,  of  pro- 
curing purchasers,  as  those  of  a higher  order.  The  tables  and  counters 
are  covered  with  glass  cases,  containing  various  kinds  of  British  and  for- 
eign bijouterie;  others  support  immense  quantities  of  China  and  glass, 
lamps,  lustres,  and  mirrors;  there  are  quantities  of  silk  mercery  and  linen 
drapery,  and  upholstery  of  all  sorts.  At  one  time,  a tempting  collection 
of  furniture  en  suite , fitted  for  a boudoir,  was  displayed  in  these  ware- 
rooms,  which  would  have  formed  an  appropriate  decoration  for  the  most 
recherche  cabinet  of  the  fairest  queen  in  the  world.  It  consisted  of  a 
work,  sofa,  and  circular  table,  six  chairs,  and  a couch  of  the  beautiful 
black  lacker,  which  even  Chinese  art  cannot  imitate.  The  landscapes 
were  of  the  richest  and  most  splendid  enamel,  and  the  cushions  and  drape- 
ries of  pale  green  damask.  They  had  been  made  in  Japan,  to  order,  from 
drawings  or  models  sent  from  Calcutta,  and  were  therefore  of  the  most 
fashionable  and  approved  form. 

The  gentleman  who  had  despatched  this  splendid  commission,  did  not 
live  to  see  it  completed,  and  it  was  consigned  by  his  executors  to  Messrs. 
Tulloh  dc  Co.,  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  estate.  Many  bright  eyes 
were  directed  towards  these  elegant  decorations,  although  the  circum- 
stance of  their  not  being  of  European  manufacture  lessened  their  value  in 
the  estimation  of  the  greater  number  of  gazers,  who  would  have  preferred 
glittering  trumpery  fiom  France.  The  expense  rendered  a speculation  for 
the  English  market  rather  hazardous  ; the  price  of  each  chair  was  four 
pounds,  which,  together  with  the  freight  and  the  ad  valorem  duty  imposed 
at  the  custom-house  of  London,  would  have  rendered  it  too  costly  for  a 
fair  chance  of  profit.  Stufl'ed  Chinese  birds,  beautifully  arranged  in  glass 
cases,  are  amongst  the  rarities  of  Messrs.  Tullohs*  emporium  ; these  were 
reckoned  cheap  at  fifty  pounds  a case,  and  in  all  probability  found  pur- 
chasers in  the  captains  of  trading. vessels.  Native  sircars,  who  speak 
English,  attend,  to  acquaint  the  visiters  with  the  different  prices  of  the 
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articles  ; but  there  are  no  chairs  for  the  accommodation  of  the  ladies,  who, 
in  the  hottest  weather,  must  either  walk  about,  stand,  or  sink  exhausted 
upon  the  stairs.  Large  consignments  of  goods,  to  be  sold  by  auction 
upon  some  future  day,  are  frequently  exhibited ; but  ladies,  however 
anxious  they  may  be  to  become  purchasers,  are  not  permitted  to  select  any 
of  the  lots  at  .a  fair  price,  although  the  sale  may  be  so  peremptory  as  to 
amount  almost  to  giving  them  away.  Such  is  the  despotism  of  custom  at 
Calcutta ! Flaming  advertisements,  which  put  the  ornate  and  elaborate 
productions  of  George  Robins  to  shame,  draw  crowds  of  carriages  to  Tul- 
lobs’  rooms ; and  great  is  the  disappointment  of  the  fair  visitants,  when, 
as  it  frequently  happens,  they  see  the  old- remembered  articles  in  their  ac- 
customed places,  as  well  known  as  the  Ochterlony  monument,  with  as  lit- 
tle chance  of  ever  being  removed  from  their  site.  No  abatement  what- 
ever is  made  in  the  price,  in  consequence  of  the  dilapidations  whieh  time 
may  have  occasioned ; bargains  are  only  to  be  procured  at  auctions,  and 
the  stock  remains  on  hand  during  time  immemorial,  while  newer  and  more 
fashionable  importations,  of  the  same  nature,  are  knocked  down  to  the 
highest  bidder  for  anything  they  will  fetch. 

Mackenzie  & Lyall,  and  Leyburn  & Co.,  have  establishments  similar 
to  that  of  Messrs.  Tullohs,  but  neither  so  extensive  nor  so  splendid.  The 
sircars  in  attendance — fine  gentlemen,  profusely  arrayed  in  white  muslin, 
and  evidently  fattening  upon  their  profits — assume  a cavalier  air,  and  seem 
to  take  any  disparagement  of  their  employers’  goods  in  high  dudgeon. 
Auction-rooms  are  attached  to  the  premises  of  both  these  parties,  and  the 
heads  of  all  the  establishments  are  expected  to  officiate  in  turn.  This  is 
a sine  qud  non , and  many  gentlemen,  who  would  otherwise  have  devoted 
their  time  and  property  to  mercantile  pursuits,  have  been  prevented  from 
entering  into  a partnership  with  these  firms,  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
pleasant nature  of  the  duties.  According  to  the  old  system,  an  auctioneer, 
however  respectable  his  connections  might  be,  and  whatever  his  previous 
rank,  was  not  admitted  into  society.  The  rigid  exclusiveness  of  etiquette 
has  somewhat  relaxed  in  the  present  day,  and  military  and  civil  servants 
do  not  object  to  meet  at  other  houses,  or  receive  at  their  own,  those  per- 
sons who  were  formerly  considered  to  be  quite  beyond  the  pale.  Still, 
the  ascent  of  the  rostrum  is  considered  to  entail  the  loss  of  caste  ; and  it 
is  supposed  that  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  rule  is  made  to  preserve 
equality  amongst  the  partners  of  the  establishment,  who  are  or  were  all 
rendered  equally  unpresentable  at  the  vice-regal  court. 

Besides  the  quantity  of  goods  daily  disposed  of  at  auctions,  there  are 
vast  accumulations,  which  seem  to  be  utterly  forgotten,  in  the  godowns , or 
warehouses,  belonging  to  every  merchant.  The  term  applied  to  these 
receptacles,  is  a corruption  of  the  Malay  word  Gadong . The  ransacking 
of  the  vaults  and  store-places  of  Calcutta,  and  the  discovery  of  all  the 
strange  things  which  the  rats  and  white  ants  have  left  unconsumed,  would 
be  an  amusing  employment.  What  a quantity  of  forgotten  lumber  would 
see  the  light ! Patent  leather  fids,  and  other  vaunted  inventions,  equally 
at  a discount,  lie  mouldering  in  these  recesses  with  things  of  greater  value 
and  utility,  crates  of  China  and  glass,  hardware,  perfumery,  &c.,  &c. 
Perhaps,  in  no  other  place,  are  there  such  numerous  commodities  put  out 
of  sight,  and  totally  out  of  memory,  as  at  Calcutta.  The  consignees  who 
have  failed  to  dispose  of  goods  according  to  their  invoice  prices,  and  who 
have  not  received  instructions  to  sell  them  by  auction,  allow  them  to  choke 
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up  their  warehouses  without  an  effort  for  their  rescue  from  oblivion.  All 
that  is  perishable  is,  of  course,  speedily  demolished  ; a destiny  little  anti- 
cipated by  the  sanguine  speculator,  who,  perchance,  hoped  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  his  wealth  in  the  Calcutta  market. 

Though  this  market  is  sometimes  overstocked  with  the  luxuries  of  the 
table,  yet,  as  the  “eaters  of  ham  and  the  eaters  of  jam,”  as  the  European 
community  have  been  styled  by  a witty  writer  in  the  Bengal  Annual , are 
insatiate  in  their  demand  for  the  sweet  and  savory  importations  from  oil, 
pickle,  and  confectionary  shops,  they  form  the  safest  investment.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  a ship,  freighted  with  preserved  salmon,  lobsters,  oysters, 
herrings,  and  other  exotic  fish,  hams,  reindeer  tongues,  liqueurs,  dried 
fruits,  and  a long  list  of  foreign  dainties,  the  wholesale  purchaser,  anxious 
to  sell  them  in  their  freshest  and  purest  state,  usually  puts  forth  a scries  of 
advertisements,  in  which  the  art  of  puffing  is  carried  to  its  fullest  extent. 
Nothing  is  too  absurd  to  be  printed  in  the  Calcutta  newspapers  ; the  vaunt- 
ings  of  Day  & Martin  must  hide  their  diminished  heads  before  those  which 
figure  in  our  Eastern  periodicals.  Numerous  pens  are  engaged  in  the 
composition  ; the  young  men  in  the  “Buildings,”  the  grand  patronizers  of 
tiffins  and  suppers,  frequently  lending  their  assistance  at  a sounding  para- 
graph, and  encouraging  the  perpetration  of  divers  execrable  jokes,  and  fa- 
miliar invitations  in  the  worst  taste  imaginable.  Cheese,  in  these  shops, 
is  sold  for  three  shillings  a pound  ; ham,  frequently  at  four,  and  everything 
else  in  proportion. 

Happily,  the  economical  part  of  society  may  furnish  their  tables  at  a 
cheaper  rate.  The  native  bazaars  of  Calcutta,  in  which  European  £oods 
are  sold,  though  not  very  tempting  in  appearance,  are  well  stocked.  They 
consist  of  a collection  of  narrow  streets,  furnished  with  shops  on  either 
side,  some  of  which  have  show-rooms  on  the  upper  floor,  but  all  darker, 
dirtier,  and  more  slovenly  than  those  in  the  fashionable  quarters  of  the 
city.  The  Soodagurs , fat,  sleek,  well-dressed  men,  clad  in  white  muslin,* 
and  having  the  mark  of  their  caste  (if  Hindoos)  painted  In  gold  upon  the 
forehead  and  down  the  nose,  stand  at  their  doors,  inviting  customers  to  en- 
ter. Capital  bargains  are  to  be  obtained  by  those  who  are  willing  to  en- 
counter the  heat,  fatigue,  and  abominations,  which  beset  their  path.  It  is 
not,  however,  necessary  to  inspect  these  districts  in  person,  as  a sircar 
may  be  employed,  or  samples  of  the  goods  sent  for.  The  millinery  exhib- 
ited in  these  places  is  absolutely  startling,  and  the  people  are  puzzled  to 
guess  how  it  can  ever  be  disposed  of ; but  this  mystery  is  solved  by  an  ap- 
parition not  unfrequent,  a half  (or  rather  whole)  caste  female — for  many 
of  the  Portuguese  are  blacker  than  the  natives — belonging  to  the  lower 
ranks,  attired  in  the  European  costume.  No  Christian  of  European  de- 
scent, however  remote,  ever  wears  a native  dress.  Rich  Indo-British  la- 
dies attire  themselves  in  the  latest  and  newest  fashions  of  London  and 
Paris,  greatly  to  their  disadvantage,  since  the  Hindostanee  costume  is  so 
much  more  becoming  to  the  dark  countenances  and  pliant  figures  of  East- 
ern beauties  ; those  of  an  inferior  class  content  themselves  with  habili- 
ments less  in  vogue,  caring  little  about  the  date  of  their  construction,  pro- 
vided the  style  be  European.  At  native  festivals,  the  wives  of  Portuguese 
drummers,  and  other  functionaries  of  equal  rank,  are  to  be  seen  amid  the 
crowd,  arrayed  in  gowns  of  blue  satin,  or  pink  crape,  fantastically  trimmed ; 
with  satin  slippers  on  their  feet,  their  hair  full-dressed,  and  an  umbrella 
carried  over  their  heads  by  some  ragged  servant,  making  altogether  an  ap- 
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pearance  not  very  unlike  that  of  Maid  Marian  on  May-day.  To  these  la- 
dies, in  process  of  time,  are  consigned  the  blonde  lace,  or  silver  lama 
dresses,  to  which,  on  their  first  arrival  in  India,  so  exorbitant  a price  was 
affixed  that  nobody  could  venture  to  become  a purchaser.  After  display, 
ing  themselves  for  years  in  a glass  case  at  Leyburn’s,  they  suddenly  dis- 
appeared, remaining  in  the  deepest  oblivion,  until  some  lucky  box-wallah 
procures  a customer  unacquainted  with  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  London  fashions  since  the  period  of  their  debftt  from  the  bou- 
tique of  a first-rate  professor. 

Amidst  an  intolerable  quantity  of  rubbish,  articles  of  value  may  be 
picked  out.  The  piece-goods  are  equal  to  those  which  are  obtainable  in 
magazines  of  higher  pretensions,  and  the  hams,  cheeses,  oil-man’s  stores, 
&c.,  are  of  the  best  quality ; and  furniture,  palanquins,  in  short,  all  the 
necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  are  to  be  found  at  these  bazaars. 
The  shopkeepers  arc,  for  the  most  part,  very  rich  native  settlers  in  Cal- 
cutta, having  derived  more  benefit  from  the  increasing  opulence  of  the  city, 
than  any  other  class  of  its  inhabitants,  since  the  greater  part  of  the  wealth 
flows  through  their  hands.  Having  large  capitals,  they  are  enabled  to 
purchase  the  whole  of  a captain’s  investments  direct  from  the  ship  ; the 
principal  European  establishments  do  the  same,  putting  about  20  per  cent 
upon  the  original  price.  Many,  of  an  inferior  class,  having  no  ready 
money,  arc  obliged  to  go  into  the  China  bazaar,  and  buy  from  the  natives 
(perhaps  upon  credit)  those  European  commodities  they  are  unable  to  pro- 
cure at  first-hand ; yet  these  men  live  in  the  same  style  as  the  large  capi- 
talist, driving  about  in  the  streets  in  buggies,  and  disdaining  the  thrift  and 
economy  which  their  brethren  at  home  arc  compelled  to  practice. 

Under  the  British  government,  the  Mussulmans  or  Hindoos,  who  have 
accumulated  property,  are  not  afraid  of  making  a display  of  it  in  their 
shops  or  warehouses.  Destitute  of  those  apprehensions  which,  in  the  days 
’of  anarchy  and  despotism,  embittered  the  enjoyment  of  riches,  they  pursue 
their  avocations  with  a keenness  and  avidity  which  bid  defiance  to  all  rival 
efforts.  Ready-money  customers  do  well  to  make  their  purchases  of  per- 
sons willing  to  sell  at  a fair  profit ; but  there  is  some  danger  of  getting 
into  debt,  or  borrowing  largely  from  a Hindoo.  The  Jews — a class  of 
persons  with  whom,  in  other  places,  pecuniary  dealings  are  to  be  dread- 
ed— form,  in  Calcutta,  so  small  a portion  of  the  community,  as  scarcely  to 
be  worth  naming.  They  have  little  chance  against  the  sircars,  banyans, 
and  money-changers,  professing  Hindooism,  whose  usurious  practices  far 
exceed  anything  related  of  the  scattered  tribes  of  Israel. 

Shops  at  up-country  stations,  without  being  half  so  well  supplied,  arc 
generally  ten  times  dearer  than  those  of  Calcutta.  Raspberry  jam,  the 
preserve  most  in  request  at  an  Indian  table,  bears  a most  preposterous 
price ; a jar,  which  is  sold  in  London  for  about  four  shillings,  will  cost 
twenty-four,  and  can  never  be  purchased  for  less  than  sixteen.  The 
charge  at  Cawnpore  for  half  a pint  of  salad  oil  is  six  shillings ; and,  in 
a camp,  a two  pound  square  jar  of  pickles,  and  a pine  cheese,  have  sold 
for  three  pounds  each — an  act  of  extravagance  in  the  consumer  which  is 
without  any  excuse,  the  native  pickles  being  infinitely  superior  to  those 
brought  from  England,  and  the  Hissar  cheeses  of  far  better  quality  than 
the  importations,  which  are  always  either  dry  or  rancid. 

There  are  at  least  half  a dozen  French  and  English  milliners  of  note 
settled  in  Calcutta,  some  of  whom  make  regular  voyages  to  Paris  and 
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London,  for  the  purchase  of  their  own  investments.  The  displays  of  their 
show-rooms  materially  depend  upon  the  shipping  arrivals ; sometimes 
there  is  a “ beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes,”  and  at  others  the  different 
apartments  are  replete  with  temptations.  The  high  rents  of  houses,  in 
good  situations,  in  Calcutta,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  large  establish- 
ments of  servants,  preclude  the  possibility  of  obtaining  goods  of  any  kind, 
at  these  fashionable  marts,  at  low  prices.  The  milliners  of  Calcutta  seem 
to  depend  entirely  upon  supplies  from  Europe ; they  have  never  thought 
of  enlisting  Chinese  manufactures  into  their  service.  Large  importations 
of  silks,  satins,  damasks,  crapes,  &c.,  arrive  from  Canton,  and  some  of 
the  higher  orders  of  native  merchants  have  pattern-books  to  show,  filled 
with  the  richest  of  these  fabrics,  woven  in  the  most  exquisite  patterns ; 
but  the  ladies  of  Calcutta  disdain  to  appear  in  dresses  which  would  be 
eagerly  coveted  by  those  of  the  great  capitals  of  Europe.  Chinese  silks 
and  satins  are  scarcely  to  be  seen  in  any  of  the  shops ; if  they  should  be 
wanted,  they  must  be  sought  out,  like  the  Cashmeres,  the  Dacca  muslins, 
and  the  Benares  tissues,  concealed  from  public  view  in  chests  and  ware- 
houses. At  half  the  expense  of  their  present  apparel,  the  Calcutta  belles 
might  be  more  splendidly  attired  than  any  female  community  in  the  world  ; 
but  the  rage  for  European  frippery  is  so  great,  that  the  most  magnificent 
fabrics  of  the  East  would  have  no  chance  against  a painted  muslin.  If 
these  rich  products  were  more  seen,  the  purchase  would  be  more  highly 
appreciated  ; but  the  custom  of  the  country,  founded,  in  all  probability,  on 
the  deleterious  effects  of  the  climate,  forbids  the  outward  show  which 
forms  the  characteristic,  and  the  attraction,  also,  of  a London  shop.  The 
dampness  of  the  atmosphere  of  Bengal  is  ruinous  to  every  delicate  article 
exposed  to  it ; and  the  natives  of  India  have  not  yet  learned  the  methods, 
by  which  careful  English  dealers  preserve  their  stock  from  dust  and  dilapi- 
dalion ; nor  can  they  acquire  these  arts  from  their  European  employers, 
who  are  in  a great  measure  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  trade,  and  are 
induced  to  become  general  dealers  in  consequence  of  finding  it  the  most 
profitable  speculation.  The  indolence  occasioned  by  the  heat  is  usually 
too  great  to  admit  of  much  personal  superintendence  ; the  details  are  left 
to  native  assistants,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  every  kind  of  mer- 
chandise  is  huddled  together  in  confusion,  or  arranged  in  the  most  taste- 
less manner. 

The  jewellers,  and  the  establishment  of  the  leading  bookseller,  have  al- 
ready been  exempted  from  this  charge ; and  the  praise  which  their  re- 
spective owners  merit,  must  be  awarded  to  the  European  proprietors  of  a 
shop,  the  prettiest  in  Calcutta,  devoted  wholly  to  the  sale  of  Chinese 
goods.  There  is  a constant  succession  of  new  articles  to  be  seen  in  this 
shop,  captains  of  traders,  and  people  desirous  of  sending  presents  to  Eng- 
land,  speedily  sweeping  away  the  w’hole  stock.  The  goods  are  charged 
at  about  double  the  price  for  which  they  may  be  purchased  at  Canton  ; but 
there  are  always  many  pretty  things  which  come  within  the  reach  of  hum- 
ble purses,  and  the  privilege  of  looking  over  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
specimens  of  human  ingenuity  is  worth  a few  rupees.  This  shop,  though 
not  large,  occupies  a good  situation  upon  the  Esplanade.  It  is  remarkably 
clean  and  cheerful,  ofFering  a striking  contrast  to  the  dens  of  dirt  and  dark- 
ness, which,  in  many  parts  of  the  city,  look  more  like  rat-holes  than  the 
emporiums  of  European  goods.  The  door  is  generally  thronged  with  car- 
riages, and  in  the  hot  season  there  is  some  difticulty  in  getting  up  to  it ; 
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the  garreewans , or  coachmen,  of  Calcutta,  ignorant  of  the  etiquette  prac- 
tised in  England,  do  not  draw  off  at  the  approach  of  another  vehicle  with 
a party  to  set  down  or  take  up.  For  want  of  some  arrangement  of  this 
kind,  there  are  perpetual  contests  for  mastery ; and  timid  people,  or  those 
who  have  a thin  attendance  of  servants  to  clear  the  way,  prefer  walking 
a few  yards  to  disputing  possession  with  the  carriage  at  the  door.  In  nar- 
row passages,  equipages  are  obliged  to  drive  away  to  make  room  for  each 
other ; but  where  space  will  permit,  it  seems  a point  of  honor  amongst 
the  coachmen  to  cause  as  much  confusion  and  hubbub  as  possible.  Every- 
body drives  on  which  sido  the  road  he  pleases  to  take,  either  left  or  right ; 
and,  considering  the  vast  number  of  carriages  which  assemble  in  the  pub- 
lic places,  it  is  wonderful  how  few  accidents  occur. 

During  the  cold  season,  ladies  may  shop  in  Calcutta  without  any  per- 
sonal inconvenience,  and  many  are  not  to  be  deterred  by  the  heat  from 
pursuing  so  favorite  an  amusement.  The  arrival  of  adventurers  from 
France,  who  hire  apartments  for  the  display  of  their  goods,  is  a great 
temptation  to  venture  out.  These  people,  who  are  anxious  to  get  away 
again  with  the  vessel  which  brought  them,  usually  undersell  the  regular 
shopkeepers,  disposing  of  the  stock  remaining  on  hand  by  public  outcry ; 
a favorite  method  all  over  India.  Upon  some  of  these  occasions,  amazing 
bargains  are  to  be  had,  of  which  the  natives  usually  avail  themselves; 
boatmen  and  others  upon  the  very  smallest  wages  being  enabled  to  make 
purchases,  which  they  are  certain  of  selling  to  advantage  in  the  upper 
country,  though  at  100  per  cent  below  the  regular  price.  English  cap- 
tains of  vessels  have  been  known  to  open  a warehouse  on  their  own  ac- 
count, and  to  sell  their  investments  by  retail ; but  whether  the  experiment 
answered  or  failed,  the  example  has  not  been  generally  followed.  The 
first  arrivals  in  the  market,  or  those  freighted  with  goods  in  demand,  of 
course,  speedily  get  rid  of  their  cargo,  while  the  remainder  are  frequently 
compelled  to  make  great  sacrifices.  The  pale  ale,  so  much  in  request  at 
an  Indian  table,  is  often  sold  at  a dead  loss,  and  may  be  had  occasionally, 
at  Calcutta,  at  three  or  four  rupees  a dozen  to  the  consumer ; but  it  is 
never  procurable  at  the  same  comparative  rate  of  cheapness  in  the  Mo- 
fossil.  Should  the  new  steamboats,  which  have  been  sent  out  from  Eng- 
land,  prove  successful  in  the  navigation  of  the  Ganges,  to  Allahabad  or 
Cawnpore,  vast  additions  and  improvements  will  take  place  in  the  shops 
already  established  at  those  and  the  intermediate  stations.  The  reduced 
rate  of  European  goods,  and  the  more  general  introduction  of  articles  of 
native  manufacture,  will  enable  the  British  residents  of  India  to  live  as 
well  upon  inferior  allowances,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  do  in  the  days 
of  splendid  incomes  and  profuse  expenditure.  Mango,  corunder,  hybiscus, 
guava,  and  various  other  jams  and  jellies,  when  prepared  without  an  ad- 
mixture of  spice,  are  quite  equal  to  the  finest  of  Hoffman’s  fruits.  Hams 
and  bacon  can  be  as  well  cured  in  India  as  in  England ; and  the  table,  at 
least,  may  be  independent  of  every  European  article,  excepting  wine  and 
beer,  while  very  excellent  cider  may  be  made  from  melons. 

All  the  musical  instruments  used  in  India  are  importations ; as  yet  no 
manufactory  of  the  kind  has  been  ventured  upon.  Very  few  carriages  are 
brought  from  England,  there  being  a large  coachmaker’s  establishment  of 
great  celebrity  in  Calcutta,  besides  others  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
some  maintained  by  Europeans,  and  others  by  natives,  who  work  from  the 
instructions  of  gentlemen,  especially  artilleiy  and  engineer  officers,  pos- 
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sessing  amateur  acquaintance  with  the  art.  All  sorts  of  harness  and  sad- 
dlery have  attained  great  perfection  at  Cawnpore,  where  the  natives  work 
upon  leather  with  much  success,  producing  such  delicate  articles  as  white 
kid  gloves  of  a very  lair  quality ; their  saddles  and  bridles  are  exceedingly 
neat  and  elegant,  and  if  not  so  durable  as  those  of  English  make,  are  in- 
finitely cheaper.  The  price  of  a hunting  saddle  and  bridle,  imported  from 
England,  is  twelve  pounds ; while  those  manufactured  at  Cawnpore  may 
be  had  for  one,  equally  good  in  appearance,  though  they  probably  will  not 
last  quite  so  long.  The  great  demand  for  leather,  at  Cawnpore,  has 
proved  very  fatal  to  troop-horses,  and  those  of  travellers  proceeding  to  that 
station.  The  villages,  at  the  distance  of  a march  or  two,  are  inhabited  by 
gangs  of  miscreants,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  procure  so  lucrative  an  article 
of  commerce  by  the  most  nefarious  means.  It  is  their  custom  to  poison 
the  wells,  or  otherwise  to  administer  some  deleterious  mixture  to  the  horses 
encamped  in  their  neighborhood.  They  either  die  immediately,  or  drop 
upon  the  road  during  their  next  day’s  march,  and  their  skins  are  stripped 
off  and  sold  at  Cawnpore.  It  is  seldom  that  a native  of  India  can  be  de- 
tected in  his  knaveries.  After  many  vain  attempts  to  discover  the  perpe- 
trators of  these  enormities,  gentlemen  who  lost  their  horses  came  to  a de- 
termination to  defeat  the  projects  of  the  wretches  by  whom  they  had  been 
destroyed.  Upon  the  death  of  any  animal,  they  had  it  flayed  instantly  by 
their  own  people,  and  either  carried  away  the  skin  or  caused  it  to  be 
burned  upon  the  spot.  This  plan  has  at  length  proved  effectual ; the 
horse-killers,  tired  of  their  vain  attempts  to  secure  the  object  of  their  vil- 
lainy, allow  the  most  tempting  studs  to  pass  unmolested,  the  thanadars  in 
the  neighborhood  having  received  orders  to  warn  all  travellers  of  the  dan- 
ger, and  to  recommend  them,  in  the  event  of  any  casualty  amongst  their 
cattle,  not  to  leave  the  skin  behind.  There  is  an  exceedingly  good  Eng- 
lish coachmaker  settled  at  Cawnpore,  and  very  excellent  and  elegant  car- 
riages are  made  at  Bareilly,  a place  famous  for  the  beauty  of  its  house- 
hold furniture,  which  is  painted  and  lackered  with  much  taste,  and  in  a 
peculiar  manner. 


Art.  TIL— COMMERCE  AND  RESOURCES  OF  THE  ISLE  OF  BOURBON. 

A STATISTICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ISLE  OF  BOURBON,  A COLONY  OF  FRANCE, 

IN  1846.* 

Since  the  loss  of  the  isle  of  France,  that  of  Bourbon  is  the  only  settle- 
ment the  French  now  possess  between  Africa  and  India.  It  was  discov- 
ered in  1542,f  by  the  Portuguese  navigator  Mascarenhas,  and  was  at 
that  time  uninhabited.  From  him,  after  the  fashion  with  discoverers  of 
that  epoch,  it  received  the  name  of  Mascareigne.  Some  buccaneers,  sent 
from  Madagascar  to  it,  a century  afterwards,  (1642,)  erected  factories 
there,  and  called  the  island  Bourbon,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the 


* The  following  paper  was  translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Aymar-Breasion,  by  Colin 
T.  Campbell,  Eeq.,  author  of  a prize  essay  “ On  the  Progress  of  Civilization  in  England,” 
4tc.,  for  Simmonds*  Colonial  Magazine. 

+ In  the  original  M.  Bression  says  1545 ; bnt,  as  his  other  dates  correspond  with  those 
usnally  received,  I apprehend  this  to  be  a typographical  error,  and  have  altered  it  accord- 
ingly.— C.  T.  C. 
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French  Revolution,  was  changed  into  that  of  Reunion,  and  afterwards 
into  that  of  Bonaparte  and  Napoleon.  On  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons, however,  in  1815,  it  permanently  retook  its  name  of  Bourbon. 

It  is  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  to  the  E.  of  Madagascar,  120  miles 
W.  S.  W.  from  the  isle  of  France,  and  its  whole  surface  is  about  2,400 
square  miles,  or  about  400  square  miles  more  than  the  area  of  the  county 
of  Norfolk.  Numerous  rents  and  traces  of  lava,  basalt,  and  other  volcan- 
ic productions,  render  it  extremely  probable  that  the  island  owes  its  origin 
to  some  volcanic  agency. 

The  principal  mountain,  called  Snow-peak  ( Piton  des  Neigcs ,)  is  3,067 
metres  (equal  to  6,968  feet  English)  in  height.  At  the  foot  of  a plateau 
(table-land  or  platform,)  in  descending  this  peak,  thermal  springs  spout 
out  of  a boggy  soil,  the  temperature  of  which  is  from  27°  to  30°  (Reau- 
mur.) bringing,  on  account  of  their  reputation,  many  strangers  from  the 
neighboring  countries.  The  hurricanes,  which  are  pretty  frequent  in  these 
seas,  cause  considerable  damage,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  harbor,  and  only 
an  open  and  dangerous  roadstead,  at  St.  Denis,  the  capital  of  the  island. 

A pier,  secured  by  iron  chains,  has  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  boats  to  land  ; at  the  end  of  it  is  a ladder,  by  which  persons  who 
wish  to  go  ashore  may  ascend  ; in  all  other  parts  of  the  island  they  must 
jump  into  the  water.  Besides  the  roadstead  of  St.  Denis,  there  is  anoth- 
er at  St.  Paul,  which  is  perhaps  better,  but  no  other  place  round  the  island 
offers  an  anchorage  ground  for  vessels.  The  important  question  of  the 
establishment  of  a fort,  frequently  agitated,  has  not  yet  been  resolved. 
We  prefer  attributing  this  to  the  heavy  expenditure  necessary,  rather  than 
to  impossibilities  which  would  have  some  doubts  of  the  scientific  qualifi- 
cations of  the  engineer. 

The  mountains  almost  invariably  present  arid  and  denuded  tops,  the  trees 
with  which  they  formerly  were  covered  having  gradually  disappeared.  A - 
little  teak  wood,  so  useful  for  ship-building  purposes,  remains  ; while  the 
other  kinds  of  wood,  such  as  mahogany,  black  wood,  iron  wood,  and  ben- 
zoin, are  consumed  in  cabinet-making.  This  depopulation  of  different 
sorts  of  trees  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as,  in  this  favored  climate,  the 
most  differing  species  easily  arrive  at  perfection. 

Formerly  the  island  yielded  from  18  to  20,000  quintals  (cwt.)  of  wheat, 
part  of  which  it  exported  ; now  its  principal  staple  commodity  is  rice,  of 
which  it  produces  about  26,000  quintals.  Together  with  maize  and  man- 
dioc,  it  is  the  principal  article  of  food  amongst  the  negroes  and  colored 
people  ; but  the  cultivation  most  developed  is  that  of  sugar,  the  quantities 
produced  of  which  increased  from  4,509,000  kilometres  in  1820,  to  up- 
wards of  20,000,000  kilometres  in  1837,  and  ought  still  further  to  pro- 
gress, owing  to  the  improvements  introduced  in  its  manufacture,  as  well  as 
in  the  factories  themselves.  From  30,000  to  35,000  bales  of  coffee  are 
likewise  produced,  the  most  renowned  of  which  are  those  of  St.  Paul.  In 
1776,  Poivre,  who  was  then  Intendant  of  Bourbon,  introduced  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  clove ; and  now  upwards  of  500,000  kilogrammes  are  gather- 
ed. After  him  Joseph  Hubert  succeeded  in  grafting  the  nutmeg ; and 
now-a-days  Bourbon  supplies  from  500  to  600  kilogrammes  of  them.  In 
short,  15,000  to  20,000  kilogrammes  of  cocoa,  and  about  20,000  kilo- 
grammes of  oil,  since  the  cocoa-nut  tree  has  been  acclimatised,  completes, 
together  with  the  rum  obtained  from  the  sugaries,  and  a little  tobacco,  the 
list  of  indigenous  products. 
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These  productions  are,  however,  sufficiently  numerous,  and,  above  all, 
sufficiently  sought  after,  to  create  a flourishing  commerce,  and  to  lead  to 
considerable  exchanges.  If,  in  fact,  the  island  exports  to  France  all  its  sta- 
ples, and  especially  its  sugars,  besides  hides,  horns,  tortoises,  ebony,  and 
benzoin,  it  imports  from  France,  besides  a large  quantity  of  nutritive  com- 
modities, all  the  manufactured  goods  that  it  consumes.  From  India  it  im- 
ports rice  and  cotton  goods,  which  serve  as  clothing  for  the  negroes  from 
the  neighboring  islands  ; and  formerly,  especially  from  Madagascar,  pro- 
visions and  salted  fish. 

Of  all  the  French  Colonial  Possessions,  that  of  Bourbon  is  the  one  in 
which  the  most  marked  and  rapid  progress  has  taken  place.  It  imports 
yearly  16,400,000  francs*  worth  (about  £656,400)  of  French  manufac- 
tured goods,  in  exchange  for  which  it  sends  back  21,000,000  francs*  worth 
(about  £840,000)  of  its  own  produce.  The  gross  amount  of  its  com- 
merce with  France,  including  foreign  goods,  which  it  receives  through  its 
marts,  is  as  follows  : — 


Imports, 24,700,000  francs  (or  JC988.000) 

Exports 16,500,000  “ (or  660,000) 

In  ail, 41,000,000  « (or  £ 1,648 .000) 


According  to  the  average  of  the  last  three  years,  there  are  190  vessels 
engaged  in  its  trade,  measuring  52,400  tons.  In  1825,  the  correspond- 
ing amounts  of  both  imports  and  exports  did  not  exceed  13,500,000  francs, 
(or  £540,000  ;)  and  the  measurement  of  its  vessels  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  26,000  tons.  Ten  years  later  it  already  engaged  150  vessels  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  measuring  38,426  tons,  and  manned  by  2,387  sailors.  The 
position  of  Bourbon  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  its  proximity  to  Madagascar,  the 
Mauritius,  and  the  recent  French  establishment  of  Mayotte,  one  of  the 
four  isles  of  the  Comorean  Archipelago,  discovered  in  1598  by  the  Dutch 
navigator  Cornelius  Houtman,  contributed  not  a little  to  the  development 
of  its  commerce  and  navigation.  But  recent  events  at  Madagascar,  the 
expulsion  of  traders,  the  interruption  of  relations  that  had  existed  from  an 
early  date,  threatened,  particularly  in  these  latter  times,  to  render  its  posi- 
tion often  perilous,  for  it  was  particularly  from  the  Malegache  isles  that 
Bourbon  obtained  the  greater  part  of  its  necessaries.  But  since  then  it 
has  suffered  from  a scarcity,  or  at  most  from  the  high  price  of  provisions. 

Like  all  other  French  Colonies,  it  is  under  Colonial  regulations  (regime 
Colonial ,)  which  are  of  a restrictive  character. 

It  had  ardently  longed  for  the  advent  of  a less  restrictive  system,  which, 
while  giving  it  greater  independence  in  its  commercial  relations,  would 
allow  for  its  taking  advantage  of  its  geographical  position,  and  of  new 
markets  which  recent  treaties  had  thrown  open  to  it.  It  has  not  had  long 
to  wait  for  the  realization  of  this  wish,  for  by  an  advice  bearing  date  23d 
October,  1846,  the  customs  legislation  has  been  revised.  It  is  not  out  of 
place  here,  then,  to  examine  what  commercial  relations  will  be  created  by 
these  new  regulations,  and  what  influence  they  will  exercise  as  such  on  the 
prosperity  of  Bourbon  in  particular,  as  well  as  on  the  development  of 
French  political  influence  and  commerce  in  these  distant  latitudes.  Un- 
til now,  special  circumstances  did  not  allow  of  the  application,  without 
restrictions,  of  the  regime  in  force  in  the  French  Antilles  ; for,  although 
enterprise,  agriculture,  and  navigation  were  always  directed  to  supply  its 
market,  its  situation,  and  long-established  intercourse  with  India,  China, 
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Madagascar,  and  the  Mauritius,  augmented,  moreover,  by  a treaty  of  com 
merce,  and  by  the  recent  creation  of  a French  Establishment  in  these  seas* 
had  developed  these  relations,  and  imperatively  demanded  the  extension  of 
allowed  transactions. 

It  is  to  satisfy  this  want,  that  henceforth  French  merchandise  of  every 
description  will  be  admitted  into  Bourbon  free  of  all  customs  duties.  It 
is  the  application  of  the  immunity  already  allowed  to  the  Antilles  by  the 
law  of  the  29th  April,  1845.  Spirits  alone  form  the  exception, — a tax  oi 
50  francs  (£2)  being  levied  on  every  hectolitre  (about  250  gallons,)  which 
the  Minister  of  Commerce  conceives  to  be  very  moderate,  although  it 
amounts  to,  if  it  does  not  exceed,  the  value  of  the  produce  taxed. 

The  foreign  merchandise  that  may  be  imported  direct  for  Colonial  con- 
sumption, belongs  to  nineteen  classes,  including,  however,  but  the  usual 
articles  of  consumption  with  which  the  Colony  is  obliged  to  provide  itself. 
An  extra  tax  on  foreign  vessels  favors  the  importation  in  French  vessels. 
Among  the  duty-free  articles  are  cattle,  (oxen,  cows,  heifers,  bulls,  steers, 
calves,  ranis,  sheep,  goats,  hogs,)  and  asses,  game,  poultry,  tortoises,  fresh 
oysters,  from  the  Mauritius,  to  the  interest  of  inter-relations  with  that 
island  ; bones  and  hoofs  of  animals,  rice  in  grain  from  the  producing  coun- 
tries, or  from  the  port  of  tirst  shipment,  and  coal.  We  should  have  been 
glad  to  6ee  under  the  same  privilege  of  freedom  of  duties,  mules,  ploughs, 
winnowing-machines,  melting-cauldrons,  pipes,  and  wooden  pumps,  all  ar- 
ticles of  the  first  and  indispensable  exigency. 

Chinese  productions  are  admissible  on  payment  of  a duty  of  12  por  cent 
on  their  value.  But,  unfortunately,  under  this  order,  no  useful  product  has 
been  included,  it  being  confined  exclusively  to  fancy  table  ornaments  and 
toys,  which  in  no  case  would  create  any  very  extended  commerce  with  the 
Celestial  Empire. 

The  new  regime  places  Bourbon  equally  in  connection  v/ith  the  French 
Colon ics  and  Establishments,  particularly  with  Pondicherry,  which  may, 
henceforth,  send  it,  under  a tariff  reduced  for  the  profit  of  French  vessels, 
Indian  cotton  cloth,  Guineas,  cocoa-nut  oil,  &c. 

The  recent  French  Possession  of* Mayotte  has  been  much  talked  of,  es- 
pecially of  late,  as  one  to  w hich  troops,  provisions,  and  a colony  of  differ- 
ent sorts  of  workmen,  have  recently  been  sent.  After  these  preparations 
and  expenses,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  its  occupation  is  now  permanent. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  isle,  who  are  not  wanting  in  intelligence,  have 
even  carried  on  a commerce  in  provisions  and  cattle,  which  cannot  fail 
of  being  still  farther  developed  by  the  proximity  of  our  Establishment.  It 
is,  besides,  frequently  a place  for  vessels  going  to  or  arriving  from  the 
East  Indies  to  touch  at,  and  which  usually  take  in  oxen,  tortoises,  kids, 
rice,  maize,  potatoes,  ignames,  and  mullet.  Their  intercourse,  always 
advantageous  to  the  isle  of  Bourbon,  is  still  more  so  now  that  almost  all 
relations  have  ceased  with  Madagascar ; and  it  will  still  farther  increase 
by  reason  of  new  facilities, — for  foreign  merchandise  that  is  landed  at 
Mayotte  will,  henceforth,  enjoy  at  Bourbon  a drawback  of  three-fourths  of 
the  duty. 

An  allowance  of  half  the  duty  is  made  in  favor  of  produce  coming  from 
the  States  of  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  with  which  France  concluded  a treaty 
of  amity  and  commerce  at  Zanzebar,  17th  November,  1844,  wrhich  wTas 
duly  ratified  4th  February,  1846,  and  published  by  royal  ordinance  on  the 
22nd  July  following.  This  convention,  w'hich  one  wrould  be  disposed  to 
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consider  as  trifling  enough,  if  one  did  not  consider  that  the  population  of 
the  States  of  the  Imaum,  which  barely  amounts  to  12,000,  obtains  a much 
greater  importance  when  it  is  known  that  it  is  the  best  port  on  this  part 
of  the  coast  of  Arabia — that  it  is  the  key  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the 
centre  of  its  commerce.  Wheat  and  dates  are  the  principal  productions 
of  the  country,  and  would  be  the  only  articles  of  exchange,  if  it  had  not 
a sufficiently  large  number  of  vessels,  that  belong  as  much  to  the  Imaum 
as  to  his  subjects.  Thanks  to  the  superiority  of  its  ship-owners,  who 
possess  the  best  merchantmen  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  Indian  Seas, 
Muscat  is  become  an  important  entrep6t,  and  has  a very  considerable 
transit  trade.  Her  vessels  go  to  British  India,  Singapore,  Java,  Mauri- 
tius, Bourbon,  and,  above  all,  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  The  pearl-fishing 
which  is  prosecuted  in  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  is  likewise  concentrated  at  Mus- 
cat. Every  kind  of  merchandise  of  importation  or  exportation  of  the  Gulf 
is  likewise  found  in  its  warehouses.  There  is  exported,  particularly  for 
consumption  in  the  interior  of  Arabia,  rice,  sugar,  raw  and  woven  cotton, 
timber,  cocoa-nuts,  and  Mocha  coffee.  In  return,  ivory,  gums,  hides,  os- 
trich feathers,  dried  fish,  a few  horses,  and  sundry  drugs,  are  brought  back. 
However,  our  (French)  produce  being  only  subject  on  entry  into  the  States 
of  the  Imaum  to  a simple  duty  of  5 per  cent  on  their  value,  and  the  pro- 
ductions  of  Muscat  enjoying  in  our  Colony  of  Bourbon  a reduction  of  one- 
half  the  duty,  one  may  foresee  that  these  new  dispositions  will  infallibly 
give  rise  to  considerable  and  lucrative  exchanges,  for  our  commerce,  our 
mercantile  navigation,  and  also  our  political  influence.  Our  ships,  in  fre- 
quenting these  latitudes,  will  find  at  all  times  excellent  water,  provisions 
at  a low  price  to  re-victual  with,  besides  various  articles  of  freight.  With- 
out speaking  of  the  articles  we  have  cited,  and  which  feed  commerce  and 
exchange,  the  Imaum  has  let  some  to  the  Portuguese  government,  and 
Latham  Island,  situate  in  6°  45"  S.  latitude,  and  39°  54"  E.  longitude, 
which  contains,  it  is  asserted,  twice  as  much  guano  as  was  found  at 
Ichaboe,  and  its  quality  equals,  (so  at  least  some  reports  represent,)  if  it 
does  not  exceed  it. 

The  new  regime  under  which  the  Colony  of  Bourbon  will,  henceforth, 
be  placed,  is  completed  by  other  privileges,  which  we  here  pass  over  in 
silence,  but  which  cannot  fail  of  being  approved,  as  they  have  for  their  object 
the  extension  of  its  commerce  and  navigation,  aB  much  with  the  mother- 
country  as  with  those  distant  seas  where  we  ought  to  regret  that  our  influ- 
ence has  not  hitherto  been  more  powerful  and  more  extended. 


Aft.  Till.— MISSISSIPPI  AND  ATLANTIC  RAILROAD, 

AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  RAILROAD  CONVENTION  HELD  AT  INDIANAPOLIS  ON  THE 

12th  of  may,  1847,  by  w.  s.  wait,  delegate  from  the  state  of  Illinois. — reported 

FOR  THE  MERCHANTS*  MAGAZINE. 

The  commerce  of  the  West  has  received  but  little  aid  from  the  general 
government,  although  the  navigation  of  our  lakes  and  rivers  is  not  less 
important  to  the  nation  than  the  commerce  of  the  ocean  ; and  the  popula- 
tion immediately  interested  in  its  success  is  no  less  numerous,  and  pays  as 
large  an  amount  into  the  national  treasury,  as  the  Atlantic  region. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  neglect  no  duty  which  devolves  upon  us  as  citi- 
zens, or  as  independent  States,  in  the  endeavor  to  accomplish  that  ready 
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intercommunication  which  is  the  life  of  agriculture,  of  manufacture,  and 
of  commerce — which  increases  knowledge,  and  promotes  the  useful  arts, 
— which  overcomes  prejudice,  reconciles  conflicting  views,  and  teaches  us 
that  the  true  art  of  promoting  our  own  individual  interest,  consists  in  a 
liberal  disposition  to  unite  in  all  just  endeavors  for  advancing  the  general 
prosperity. 

Railroads,  under  the  operation  of  locomotive  power,  are  now  universally 
considered  one  of  the  most  important  facilities  of  commerce  and  of  social 
intercourse.  They  have  become  common  in  Europe  and  America.  Re- 
publics, monarchies,  mixed  governments,  and  despotisms,  all  acknowledge 
their  utility,  and  hasten  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  which  they  are 
calculated  to  bestow.  Not  only  the  rugged  hills  of  New  England,  and  the 
iron  mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  echo  to  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  locomo- 
tive, but  they  have  made  their  progress  into  the  extreme  South,  and  are 
already  pressing  from  all  sides  into  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

A continuous  line  of  railroad,  from  the  Eastern  Atlantic  border  to  St. 
Louis  upon  the  Mississippi,  is  not  a project  of  very  recent  date.  It  has 
been  a subject  of  private  discussion  for  many  years  ; and  this  most  desira- 
ble enterprise  might  long  since  have  been  accomplished,  to  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  country,  had  not  the  commendable  spirit  for  such  improvements 
run  wild  in  the  pursuit  of  schemes  for  sectional  and  local  advantage. 

A charter  was  applied  for,  during  the  late  session  of  the  legislature  of 
Illinois,  to  construct  a railroad  from  St.  Louis  to  Terre  Haute.  The  bill 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  that  State,  but  failed  in  the  Senate 
by  one  vole.  Had  this  opposition  been  seasonably  foreseen  by  the  friends 
of  the  measure,  and  the  strength  of  the  legislature  fairly  tested  upon  this 
question,  such  an  unprecedented  result  need  scarcely  have  been  appre- 
hended. The  assurances  since  received,  however,  from  a quarter  to  be 
relied  upon,  and  a more  just  apprehension  which  now  prevails  relative  to 
the  true  character  of  the  enterprise,  has  given  confidence  to  those  farmers 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  who  have  a right  to  demand  this  grant  for  a road 
to  market,  as  well  as  the  public  at  large,  that  no  serious  opposition  will 
hereafter  be  tnade  to  this  most  useful  and  necessary  measure.  The  con- 
vention to  remodel  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  come  together 
in  June.  Should  the  new  constitution  be  accepted  by  the  people,  a ses- 
sion under  its  provisions  may  confidently  be  looked  for  at  as  early  a period 
as  January  next.  At  this  time,  the  grant  of  the  desired  charter  xvill 
surely  be  accomplished,  should  no  unexpected  and  adverse  change  take 
place  in  public  opinion. 

The  action  of  the  legislature  of  Indiana  by  the  bill  incorporating  a 
company  to  construct  a railroad  from  Terre  Haute  to  Richmond,  and  the 
right  of  way  given  by  the  State  of  Ohio  for  its  continuation  through  that 
State,  seem  now  to  place  this  great  enterprise,  of  a continuous  railroad 
between  the  Atlantic  cities  and  the  emporium  of  the  West,  fairly  within 
our  reach,  and  to  afford  & rational  prospect  of  its  early  consummation. 

To  promote  unity  of  design,  and  to  be  prepared  for  ultimate  and  efficient 
action,  it  is  desirable  that  some  attempt  at  organization  amongst  its  friends 
should  take  place,  and  that  eveiy  preliminary  measure  which  may  be 
safely  and  profitably  taken,  should  be  embraced  without  unnecessary  de- 
lay. There  are  always  obstacles  to  be  encountered  in  setting  useful  en- 
terprises on  foot ; perhaps,  in  the  present  instance,  not  greater  than  might 
have  been  anticipated ; but  if  we  are  actuated  by  the  genuine  spirit  of 
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American  enterprise,  such  obstacles  will  be  readily  overcome,  and  so  far 
from  diminishing  our  zeal,  may  prove  a stimulus  that  shall  give  a fresh 
impulse  to  our  exertions. 

This  magnificent  enterprise,  when  accomplished,  will  surpass,  in  extent 
and  importance,  any  public  work  upon  this  continent,  or,  perhaps,  in  the 
world.  The  great  railroad  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  to  connect  Moscow 
with  St.  Petersburgh,  sinks  into  comparative  insignificance  when  com- 
pared with  this  ; and,  as  a sure  and  profitable  investment  for  capital,  none 
can  be  devised  that  will  surpass  it.  It  should,  however,  be  fully  impressed 
upon  every  mind,  that  an  enterprise  of  this  kind,  to  be  successful,  should 
be  thoroughly  and  judiciously  undertaken. 

A railroad  terminating  at  the  present  emporium  of  commerce,  upon  the 
Upper  Mississippi,  should  be  constructed  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accom- 
modate all  the  business  which  might  seek  that  direction  from  divergent 
lines  of  railway,  extending  from  commercial  points  on  its  right  and  left, 
from  the  shores  of  Lake  Eric  to  the  Ohio  River. 

To  enable  such  an  enterprise  to  compete  successfully  with  any  other  of 
the  same  description,  it  should  be  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  wants  and  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  service  expected  from  it ; and  it  should  equal,  or,  if 
possible,  surpass,  in  safety,  economy  of  conveyance,  capacity,  and  speed, 
any  railroad  now  in  existence. 

The  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  contain  a population 
of  more  than  4,000,000  at  this  time.  When  as  densely  populated  as  Mas- 
sachusetts— and  the  unexampled  agricultural  capacity  of  this  region  as- 
sures us  that  they  must  be — these  four  States  will  equal  in  number  the 
whole  population  of  Great  Britain.  We  speak  now  of  only  four  con- 
tiguous States;  but  the  entire  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  already  contain- 
ing 10,000,000  of  souls,  and  the  whole  shore  of  the  Atlantic,  are  imme- 
diately interested  in  a grand  central  line  of  communication  between  these 
great  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  agricultural  regions. 

The  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  most  fertile  country  in  the  world, 
with  its  20,000  miles  of  navigable  river  coast,  and  ocean  lakes,  now 
launches  upon  its  waters  a commerce  of  more  than  $300,000,000,  in  value. 
The  great  medium  of  commercial  intercourse  for  this  region,  is  found  in 
its  navigable  waters ; but  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  of  drought  and  of 
frost,  and  to  furnish  a rapid  travelling  facility,  besides  aflording  the  ready 
means  of  transportation  to  such  points  as  are  remote  from  rivers  and  ca- 
nals, the  use  of  railroads  is  indispensable.  We  are  now  capable  of  sus- 
taining them,  and  it  is  only  necessary  that  we  should  be  judicious  in  our 
first  selection  of  routes,  and  w'hen  the  enterprise  is  begun,  endeavor  to 
accomplish  a.  work  that  shall  be  fully  adequate  to  the  public  wants. 

Between  Boston  and  New  York,  there  are  already  four  routes  by  rail- 
roads, and  a fifth  is  applied  for.  The  travelling  from  those  points  has  in- 
creased since  railroads  were  constructed,  until  it  is  nine  times  greater 
than  the  original  projectors  had  anticipated.  We  can  scarcely  conceive 
of  a limit  to  the  increase  of  travelling  upon  a we  11- constructed  railroad, 
which  shall  open  a direct  communication  between  our  Atlantic  coast  and 
the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  In  a few  years  it  will  be  discovered  that 
not  one  nor  two  great  lines  of  railroad  will  be  enough.  They  will  be  re- 
quired, and  they  will  lie  accomplished  by  tens  and  twenties  ; and  parallel, 
divergent,  and  right-angled  lines,  will  strike  every  commercial  town  and 
agricultural  neighborhood  of  the  West.  There  is  a field  too  vast,  too 
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magnificent,  to  permit  the  consideration  of  local  or  sectional  views.  There 
is  room  for  the  enterprise  of  all. 

Agricultural  commodities  are  of  great  weight  and  bulk,  and  at  the  same 
time  compose  the  pabulum  whieh  sustains  all  commerce.  Compare  the 
capacity  of  this  region  with  any  other  in  the  known  world,  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  farm  ; compare  its  facilities  with  that  of  any  other,  for 
the  construction  of  railroads. 

The  average  cost  of  British  railroads  has  been  $157,000  a mile,  and 
the  investments  yield  10  per  cent.  Ours  would  scarcely  cost  one-tenth  of 
this  amount.  The  Massachusetts  railroads  cost  $40,000  a mile.  The 
Lowell  Railroad,  one  of  the  best  constructed  and  most  profitable,  cost 
$73,000  a mile.  They  are  all  said  to  yield  8 per  cent,  at  this  time,  and 
are  improving.  The  Reading  Railroad,  in  Pennsylvania,  nearly  100 
miles  long,  cost  $121,000  a mile.  It  is  a profitable  investment,  and  yet 
takes  ordinary  freight  at  less  than  one  cent  a mile  a ton,  and  passengers 
at  half  a cent  a mile. 

A continuous  railroad  of  suitable  capacity,  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Ohio 
River,  would  not  equal  one-half  the  cost  per  mile  of  the  Massachusetts 
railroads,  nor  one-fifth  the  cost  of  the  most  profitable  railroad  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  of  which  only  57  miles  were 
completed  in  1845,  yielded  freight  exceeding  the  amount  of  $161,000,  in 
that  year ; thus  surpassing,  in  proportion  to  the  distance  run,  the  business 
of  the  Great  Western  Railroad,  between  Boston  and  Buffalo,  the  value  of 
which  is  well  understood.  This  fact  may  be  considered  as  demonstrating 
the  immediate  availability  of  any  complete  section  in  our  proposed  line. 

The  main  line  of  railroad  to  Buffalo,  326  miles  in  length,  is  owned  by 
seven  distinct  corporations.  It  is  described  to  be  a fair  investment,  not- 
withstanding its  restriction  as  to  freight.  There  would  be  a manifest  ad- 
vantage in  the  projected  line,  to  unite  the  whole  under  one  direction. 

The  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  now  in  progress,  has  a six  foot  width 
of  track  ; the  Great  Western  Railroad  of  England,  running  between  London 
and  Bristol,  is  gauged  to  seven  feet,  whilst  the  ordinary  track  on  American 
railroads,  is  but  four  feet  eight  inches.  There  might  be  a decided  advan- 
tage found  in  selecting  a wider  gauge.  It  would  insure  capacity  and  speed. 
And  upon  a trunk  so  important,  which  the  lapse  of  a few  years  could  scarce- 
ly fail  to  crowd  to  its  utmost  capacity,  there  would  seem  to  be  an  evident 
propriety  in  embracing  at  once  a completeness  of  execution,  that  might 
adapt  it  to  all  the  service  required.  Considerations  of  this  nature,  cannot 
be  weighed  at  too  early  a date.  Less  difficulty  would  be  met  with,  and 
less  partiality  exhibited  now,  in  relation  to  many  important  preliminary 
arrangements,  than  we  could  hope  to  escape  when  crowded  upon  the  eve 
of  action. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  assurance  have  we,  after  the  charters  are  comple- 
ted, that  capital  to  accomplish  this  great  work  could  be  had  ? A good  prom- 
ise of  support  has  been  offered ; but  the  character  of  such  an  investment 
affords  in  itself  the  only  safe  assurance  of  success. 

The  whole  length  from  St.  Louis  to  Pittsburgh  or  Wheeling,  600  miles, 
might  be  completed,  upon  the  best  construction,  for  the  gross  sum  of 
$12,000,000,  or  not  to  exceed  $20,000  a mile.*  Compare  this  work,  in 
all  its  magnitude  and  promise,  with  the  Reading  Railroad  of  Pennsylvania, 
94  miles  in  length,  which  cost  $11,500,000.  , 


* Through  the  State  of  Illinois,  $12,000  a mile  would  cover  the  estimated  cost. 
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Independently  of  its  paramount  importance  in  connecting  the  Atlantic 
region  with  the  heart  of  the  great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  trade  of 
the  West  within  itself  would  constitute  it  a safe  and  profitable  investment 
It  would  immediately  intersect  the  rivers,  canals  and  railroads  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  and  embrace  an  intimate  connection  with  the  trade  of  an  exten- 
sive, populous  and  fertile  region.  But  the  commercial  and  miscellaneous 
intercourse  with  the  Atlantic  States,  would  place  it  at  once  far  beyond  all 
competition  from  any  existing  railroad.  If  constructed  as  it  should  be,  and 
rendered  inferior  to  none  in  speed  and  capacity,  the  journey  -from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi  could  be  safely  accomplished  in  thirty-six  hours  ; 
or  in  two  days  by  day-light  trains. 

That  this  contemplated  enterprise  would  prove  a monopoly,  we  cannot 
be  so  short-sighted  as  to  hope  or  desire.  A route  from  Buffalo,  along  the 
shore  of  the  lakes,  to  the  Mississippi,  is  already  contemplated^  another 
line  may  soon  be  expected  between  us  and  the  lakes  ; and  another  still, 
between  us  and  the  Ohio  River.  Yet  there  is  room  for  all,  nor  need  any 
enterprising  citizen  of  the  West,  however  located,  entertain  any  fear  but 
he  will  soon  participate  in  the  benefits  arising  from  the  general  adoption 
of  this  new  element  of  commercial  intercourse. 

Whilst  it  is  evidently  for  the  interest  of  the  projectors,  is  it  not  for  the 
interest  of  the  whole  West,  that  the  first  endeavor  to  connect  the  two  great 
sections  of  the  nation,  should  be  made  upon  a central  and  commanding 
line  ? That  this  is  one  of  the  best  routes  for  the  enterprise,  may  readily 
be  discovered  by  its  position  on  the  map  of  the  United  States.  It  was  se- 
lected by  able  and  impartial  men  as  the  route  of  the  great  Cumberland 
.Road  ; that  noble  enterprise  of  the  nation,  which  has  been  the  victim  of 
unexplained  neglect.  The  selection  has  directed  public  attention  to  this 
point,  and  the  importance  and  propriety  of  the  choice  is  abundantly  con- 
firmed. To  us  this  appears  to  be  the  most  important  route,  and  decidedly 
the  most  attractive  to  capitalists  ; but  convince  us  that  another  is  prefera- 
ble, and  our  whole  influence  shall  be  cast  at  once  in  its  favor.  Such,  let 
us  hope,  may  be  the  feeling  which  pervades  this  convention,  and  the  public 
at  large — a disposition  to  unite  their  best  efforts  upon  the  strongest  and 
most  practicable  route.  This  once  successfully  accomplished,  and  every 
ear  of  corn,  and  every  acre  of  land  in  the  West,  however  remotely  situ- 
ated, is  immediately  enhanced  in  value ; and  the  unbounded  capacity  of 
our  fertile  States  will  at  once  extend  the  facility  to  every  neighborhood. 
Begin  upon  what  point  it  may,  the  first  judicial  and  successful  effort  will 
be  equivalent  to  opening  new  channels  for  the  Mississippi — channels  that 
will  be  safe  from  all  peril,  and  which  no  vicissitude  of  season  can  obstruct. 
Many  of  us  believe  that  an  enterprise  of  this  magnitude  and  importance, 
should  be  the  work  of  the  government,  and  accomplished  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  people.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  dispositions  of  public 
servants  to  misuse  their  trust,  and  the  sinister  influences  that  are  invaria- 
bly brought  into  action  whenever  a disbursement  of  the  public  money  is  to 
be  made,  compel  us  to  forego  altogether,  or  abandon  to  private  efforts,  a 
large  class  of  useful  enterprises,  which  the  welfare  of  the  public  require. 
This  great  practical  defect  in  our  national  and  State  policy,  may  hereafter 
be  corrected  by  wiser  constitutional  provisions,  or  a better  administration 
under  such  as  we  possess.  Corporate  power  is,  however,  adequate  to  our 
immediate  purpose ; and  liberal  charters  may  be  given,  that  will  be  safe 
and  advantageous  to  the  stockholder,  whilst  equally  safe  and  useful  to  the 
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people.  Nor  can  the  stockholder,  at  whose  sole  cost  and  risk  the  work  is 
done,  reap  any  benefit  from  his  outlay,  but  in  proportion  to  his  successful 
efforts  to  accommodate  the  public. 

Notwithstanding  some  drawbacks  to  our  progress,  which  appear  to  have 
originated  altogether  in  misconception,  there  is  no  similar  work  of  any  mag- 
nitude in  our  country,  which  has  been  ^projected  under  more  favorable 
auspices,  or  with  a better  prospect  of  an  early  and  successful  consumma- 
tion. 

It  is  a work  intended  for  the  especial  benefit  of  no  one  locality,  wheth- 
er city,  village,  county,  or  even  State ; the  whole  West,  and  the  whole 
nation,  may  claim  it  as  their  enterprise,  and  their  property.  It  should  be 
prosecuted  in  the  liberal  spirit  which  its  character  and  importance  demand, 
and  when  successfully  accomplished,  it  must  be  acknowledged  as  the  most 
magnificent  enterprise  of  the  age  ; connecting,  by  a direct  and  uninterrupt- 
ed line,  and  by  a transit  the  most  rapid,  economical  and  safe,  that  has  been 
devised  by  man,  the  commercial  wealth  and  enterprise  of  our  great  Atlan- 
tic marts  with  the  most  fertile  and  extensive  agricultural  region  of  the  world. 


MERCANTILE  LAW  CASES. 


SUITS  AGAINST  ABSENTEES,  OR  RESIDENTS  OF  OTHER  STATES — PRINCIPLES  DECIDED. 

1.  There  is  no  enactment  of  the  legislature,  or  recognized  principle  of  law,  which  au- 
thorizes a plaintifT,  having  a cause  of  action  against  an  absentee , to  bring  him  into 
court  by  causing  a curator  ad  hoc  to  be  appointed  to  represent  him. 

2.  The  Article  57  of  the  Civil  Code,  pre-supposes  that  the  absentee  has  property  in  the 
State,  which  of  itself  would  give  a court  jurisdiction,  or  that  a suit  be  instituted  against 
him. 

3.  The  law  only  authorizes  the  appointment  of  a curator  ad  hoc , in  suits  which  may  be 
lawfully  instituted  against  the  absentee,  which  are  pending  before  the  judge  who  is 
called  upon  to  make  the  appointment,  but  confers  no  power  to  bring  absentees  [persons 
residing  out  of  the  State]  into  court,  on  the  simple  demand  of  a creditor.  [This  case 
overrules  the  decision  of  George  vs.  Fitzgerald,  12  La.  Reports,  604,  and  others,  de- 
cided on  the  same  principle.] 

[4.  If  the  absentee  leave  his  property  without  an  administrator  or  agent ; if  it  be  attached 
at  the  suit  of  a curator ; or  if  an  absentee  become  a necessary  party  to  a suit  between 
other  persons  lawfully  in  court,  in  the  furtherance  of  justice,  the  law  authorizes  a cura- 
tor ad  hoc  to  be  appointed  to  represent  him.] 

5.  In  the  case  of  C.  Gibson’s  Curator  vs.  J.  B.  Bemiss,  lately  decided,  and  here  referred 
to,  it  is  held , that  a foreign  creditor  may  institute  suit  in  the  United  States  Court 
against  a succession,  under  administration  in  the  Probate  Court  of  the  State,  and  seize 
nnd  sell  the  property  without  its  intervention  or  control ; in  other  words,  that  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  Courts  extends  to  all  cases  of  law  and  equity,  between  the 
person  litigating  before  them,  and  which  they  exercise  concurrently  with  the  State 
courts,  in  all  cases.  These  decisions  overrule  the  cases  of  Lowry,  Curator,  etc.,  vs.  Er- 
win, 6 Robinson,  192 ; and  Collier  x>s.  Stambrouch,  idem  230,  which  were  decided  by 
the  late  Supreme  Court. 

In  the  Supreme  Court,  (Louisiana,)  May  24th,  1847.  Gibson’s  Curator  vs. 
William  Hunt  and  A.  S.  Robertson,  late  United  States  Marshal  of  Louisiana.* 

* This  important  decision  wa9  originally  published  in  the  Commercial  Bulletin , having 
been  prepared,  in  connection  with  a similar  case,  for  that  journal,  by  a legal  correspondent. 
In  publishing  it,  the  editors  of  the  Bulletin  remark  : — 

“ They  overrule  several  adjudged  cases  of  the  late  court,  and  establish  new,  or  different 
doctrines  and  principles.  They  relate  to  judgments  rendered  by  attachment,  and  to  suits 
against  absentees , by  the  appointment  of  curators  ad  hoc.  In  the  former,  it  is  settled,  that 
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In  this  suit,  the  curator  of  the  vacant  estate  of  ClaudiuB  Gibson,  deceased, 
6ues  to  recover  certain  slaves,  and  damages  for  their  hire  and  detention,  which 
were  sold  by  Robertson,  as  United  States  Marshal,  under  an  order  of  seizure  and 
sale,  granted  and  issued  by  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  Lou- 
isiana, against  the  succession  of  said  Gibson,  while  under  administration  in  the 
Probate  Court  of  the  parish  of  Carroll,  and  purchased  by  defendant  Hunt,  who 
then  and  now  resides  in  Mississippi. 

Eustis,  Ch.  J. — Process  was  served  on  the  curator  ad  hoc  appointed  to  repre- 
sent Hunt,  who,  in  his  capacity  of  curator  ad  hoc , only , appeared  and  prayed  that 
the  suit  might  be  transferred  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  this 
district,  Hunt  being  a citizen  and  resident  of  Mississippi.  It  was  objected  to  this 
application,  that  the  removal  of  the  cause  could  not  be  ordered  at  the  instance  of 
a curator  ad  hoc,  merely;  the  application  was  disallowed.  The  curator  ad  hoc 
then  pleaded  formally  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court;  neither  the  person  or  prop- 
erty of  Hunt  having  been  reached  by  its  process,  he  being  a citizen  and  inhab- 
itant of  Mississippi,  and  having  no  residence  or  domicil  in  Louisiana.  The  plea 
was  overruled,  and  the  questions  involved  in  it  have  been  argued  on  the  appeal. 

The  questions  presented,  relate  to  the  power  of  the  court  to  bring  Hunt  before 
it,  or  into  court,  for  the  purpose  of  judgment  against  him  on  the  appointment  of  a 
curator  ad  hoc. 

We  have  not  been  successful  in  finding  any  enactment  of  the  legislature,  or 
recognized  principle  of  law,  which  authorizes  a plaintiff,  who  has  a cause  of  ac- 
tion against  an  absentee,  to  bring  him  before  our  courts,  by  causing  a curator  ad 
hoc  to  be  appointed  to  represent  him. 

Conceding  that  the  Article  57  of  the  Code,  under  the  term  absentee,  applies  to 
persons  who  have  never  resided  in  the  State,  that  article  pre-supposes  that  the 
absentee  has  property  in  the  State,  which  would  of  itself  give  a court  jurisdiction, 
or  that  a suit  be  instituted  against  him.  In  our  opinion,  it  only  authorizes  the 
appointment  of  a curator  ad  hoc,  in  suits  which  may  lawfully  be  instituted  against 
the  absentee  which  are  pending  before  the  judge  who  is  called  on  to  make  the 
appointment,  but  confers  no  power  to  bring  absentees  into  court,  on  the  simple 
demand  of  a creditor.  If  the  absentee  leave  his  property  without  an  administra- 
tor, or  agent;  if  it  be  attached  at  the  suit  of  a creditor;  if  an  absentee  becomes 
a necessary  party  to  a suit  between  other  persons  lawfully  in  court,  in  furtherance 
of  justice,  the  law  authorizes  a curator  ad  hoc  to  be  appointed  to  represent  him. 
There  is  then  something  on  w hich  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  is  based ; and  the 
judgment  rendered,  would  be  witliin  the  recognized  and  ordinary  prerogatives  of 
the  judicial  power. 

But,  that  a court  in  Louisiana  should  render  a judgment  against  a citizen  of 
London  or  New  York,  wdio  had  never  set  his  feet  in  the  State,  or  had  property 
within  it,  and  was  entirely  unconnected  with  any  pendent  or  possible  litigation, 
and  on  a simple  matter  between  himself  and  his  creditors,  appears  to  us  to  con- 
flict with  all  sound  view's  of  the  administration  of  justice.  What  effect  would  be 
given  to  a judgment  rendered  in  such  a case,  in  the  other  courts  of  the  Union  ? 
Can  we  expect  that  other  States  will  recognize  for  an  instant,  an  infringement  in 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  right  of  protection,  which  they  have  over  their  own 
citizens  and  property  witliin  their  own  limits?  Nor  do  we  think  that  the  intend- 
ment of  the  Article  67  of  the  Code,  is  changed  by  the  Article  116  of  the  Code  of 
Practice.  The  several  articles  of  that  code,  concerning  the  appointment  of  cura- 
tors ad  hoc  to  persons,  pre-suppose  something  upon  wdiich  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  can  properly  be  based,  (Articles  194,  195,  924,963,  964,  Code  of  Practice.) 
They  must  all  be  taken  together,  and  construed  with  reference  to,  and  further- 

a judgment  has  no  effect  beyond  the  value  and  amount  of  the  property  attached.  The 
defendant  is  brought  into  court  by  his  property,  and  then,  only  to  the  extent  of  its  value. 
If  the  debt  or  claim  exceeds  this,  no  valid  judgment  can  be  rendered  for  the  excess.  The 
proceeding  is  purely  m rem , and  not  in  persunam.  In  the  latter  case,  a resident  of  an- 
other State,  who  has  never  resided  here,  and  has  no  pecuniary  interest  or  property  in  this 
State,  cannot  be  sued  here,  by  the  appointment  of  u curator  ad  hoc  to  represent  him,  as 
has  heretofore  been  done/’ 
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anee  of,  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Code,  and  not  as  creating  what  would  be  an 
anomaly  in  legislation. 

We  think  the  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  made  by  the  curator  ad  hoc 
of  Wm.  Hunt,  ought  to  have  been  sustained. 

Robertson  justifies  his  acts  complained  of  in  the  plaintifTs  petition,  as  done  by 
him  in  his  capacity  of  Marshal  of  the  United  States,  under  certain  orders  and 
decrees  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Fifth  Judicial  Circuit 
and  District  of  Louisiana,  which  he  was  bound  to  execute. 

The  material  facts  of  the  case  are  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  recently 
delivered,  in  the  case  of  this  “ Plaintiff  vs.  J.  B.  Bemiss,  No.  771.’* 

It  is,  therefore, obvious,  on  the  principles  we  have  settled  in  Bemiss’s  case,  that 
the  plaintiff,  curator  of  the  estate  of  Claudius  Gibb*on,  ha9  no  recourse  in  damages 
against  the  officers  executing  the  decree  of  the  Court  of  the  United  States,  etc. 

The  judgment  in  favor  of  Robertson  is,  therefore,  affirmed,  with  costs  in  both 
courts.  The  suit  against  Hunt  is  dismissed  at  the  costs  of  the  plaintiff. 


SUIT  UPOW  AN  AVERAGE  BOND. 

A.  C.  L.  Hartwell,  for  the  use  of  steamboat  Champion,  vs.  Edgar  Mulford  & 
Co.  In  the  First  District  Court  of  New  Orleans,  1847. 

This  was  a suit  brought  by  the  plaintiff,  merchant  of  New  Orleans,  agent  for 
the  steamboat  Champion,  against  the  defendants,  consignees  at  New  Orleans,  upon 
an  average  bond. 

The  bond  recited  that  the  Champion,  having  on  board  a cargo  of  merchandise, 
departed  from  Cincinnati  on  the  22d  of  December,  1846,  and  on  the  26th  of  the 
same  month,  while  in  the  due  prosecution  of  her  trip,  got  upon  a bank,  in  the 
Mississippi  river,  where,  being  in  peril,  as  well  the  boat  as  her  cargo,  it  became 
necessary  to  procure  the  aid  of  two  steamers,  a flat-boat,  extra  hands,  &c.,  to 
discharge  all  the  cargo,  land  it  on  the  river  bank,  store  a portion,  and  pile  up  the 
remainder,  by  which  means  certain  losses  and  expenses  have  been  incurred,  which, 
according  to  the  usage  of  this  port  of  New  Orleans,  constitute  a general  average 
to  be  apportioned  on  the  said  boat,  her  earnings  as  freight,  and  the  cargo  on  board. 
Then  follow  the  covenants  of  the  defendants,  who,  with  many  other  consignees 
of  the  Champion,  all  sign  the  bond,  binding  themselves  to  A.  C.  L.  Hartwell,  mer- 
chant, that  the  losses,  &c.,  shall  be  paid  by  them  to  him : provided,  such  losses 
and  expenses  aforementioned,  be  stated  and  apportioned  by  Thomas  N.  Cazneau, 
Esq.,  adjuster  of  averages,  in  accordance  with  the  established  customs  and  laws 
in  similar  cases. 

This  bond  is  dated  the  11th  January,  1847.  The  plaintiff’s  petition  set  forth 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  Champion  was  grounded,  averred  that  the  de- 
fendants were  liable  upon  their  bond  in  the  sum  of  $198  38— that  the  statement 
and  apportionment  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Cazneau,  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
ditions of  the  bond,  and  in  accordance  with  law  and  custom.  The  bond  itself 
was  filed  and  made  a part  of  the  petition ; and  the  statement  of  general  average 
was  filed  for  reference,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  sum  claimed  in  the  petition 
had  been  apportioned  to  the  defendants  as  due  from  them  in  contribution. 

The  answer  of  the  defendants  admitted  that  there  were  consignees  of  the  Cham- 
pion, admitted  their  signature  to  the  bond,  but  denied  generally  any  liability  under 
the  stipulations  of  the  instrument,  and  especially  denied  that  the  adjustment,  or 
any  part  of  it,  was  made  in  accordance  with  the  established  customs  and  laws  in 
similar  cases,  and  especial  objections  were  made  to  the  charge  of  “ one  thousand 
dollars,  amount  allowed  the  Uncle  Sam  steamboat,  for  proceeding  to  the  Chain- 
pion  to  take  in  cargo,  and  then  transport  it  to  New  Orleans.”  Also,  2nd,  to  the 
wages  of  captain  and  crew  ; 3d,  to  provisions  of  crew ; 4th,  to  commissions  for 
advancing  fund;  5th,  to  charges  paia  for  services  rendered  by  boats  to  Champion. 

It  appears  by  the  record  that  the  charge  of  $1,000  paid  the  steamboat  Uncle 
Sam,  had  already,  and  before  this  suit  was  brought,  been  referred  to  two  gentle- 
men of  the  New  Orleans  bar,  and  testimony  was  introduced  to  show  that  this  ref- 
erence was  made  known  to  the  defendants,  and  that  no  objection  was  offered  to  it 
at  the  time,  on  their  part ; still,  as  a tacit  consent  only  was  given,  it  will  be  well 
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to  review  the  decision  which  the  referees  made,  and  we  best  get  the  facts  of  the 
case  from  the  papers  connected  with  this  arbitration.  We  copy  the  statement 
agreed  upon  and  submitted  to  the  referees  : — 

“ The  steamboat  Champion,  on  her  trip  from  Cincinnati  for  New  Orleans,  got 
on  a bank  or  bar,  below  Randolph,  in  the  Mississippi  river,  on  the  Arkansas  Bide, 
and  for  the  general  benefit,  her  master  hired  steamers,  fiat-boat,  and  extra  help; 
discharged  her  cargo,  and  the  boat  and  oargo  being  in  peril,  piled  it  upon  the  river 
bank.  After  the  entire  discharge  of  the  cargo,  the  boat  still  lay  fast  on  the  bank, 
and  could  not  be  floated  off.  Finding  there  was  no  immediate  prospect  of  getting 
his  boat  afloat,  the  master  of  the  Champion  proceeded  to  Memphis  to  procure 
transportation  for  the  cargo,  in  preference  to  permitting  it  to  remain  on  the  bank, 
awaiting  thfe  floating  of  the  Champion.  At  Memphis,  transportation  could  not  be 
secured,  and  the  master  finally  came  to  New  Orleans,  and  hired  the  steamboat 
Uncle  Sam  to  proceed  to  the  point  of  disaster,  take  the  cargo,  and  deliver  it  at 
New  Orleans,  agreeing  to  allow  the  sum  of  #‘2,000  for  the  performance  of  these 
services.  Under  this  agreement  the  Uncle  Sam  left  New  Orleans,  and  on  arriving 
near  the  Champion,  found  that  she  had  floated,  owing  to  a sudden  and  unexpected 
rise  in  the  river,  and  that  her  cargo  had  been  replaced  on  board.  The  captain  of 
the  Champion  and  the  captain  of  the  Uncle  Sam,  in  view  of  this  change  in  the 
state  of  affairs,  produced  by  the  said  rise  in  the  river,  mutually  agreed  that  the 
Champion  should  pay  the  Uncle  Sam  #1,000  only,  in  full  satisfaction  and  dis- 
charge of  the  original  agreement.  The  Champion  arrived  at  New  Orleans,  and 
there  delivered  her  cargo. 

“ The  charges  and  expenses  incident  to  the  unloading  and  reloading  when  near 
Randolph*  the  damage  and  loss  of  cargo  by  the  forced  discharge  and  exposure,  and 
the  amount  paid  the  Uncle  Sam,  have  been  stated  as  general  average , and  by  the 
master  of  the  Champion  claimed  of  the  different  parties  interested  in  cargo,  boat 
and  freight. 

“ The  sum  paid  the  Uncle  Sam  is  disputed  as  being  correctly  charged  in  gen- 
eral average,  and  claimed  to  be  a special  charge  on  the  freight. 

44  The  referees  are  asked  to  decide  what  interest  or  interests  shall  pay  the  amount 
due  the  Uncle  Sam. 

“ And  it  is  hereby  agreed  by  and  between  Messrs.  Pickett,  Perkins  & Co.,  con- 
signees of  a certain  shipment  of  cotton  by  steamboat  Champion,  aud  Charles  C. 
Sackett,  clerk  of  said  boat,  for  himself,  the  master  and  owners  of  said  boat — that 
the  question,  as  to  what  interests  must  bear  the  charge  of  #1,000  paid  the  steam- 
boat Uncle  Sam  by  the  master  of  the  Champion,  as  set  forth  in  this  statement  of 
facts,  shall  be  submitted  to  J.  P.  Benjamin  and  Wheelock  S.  Upton,  Esqrs.,  who 
shall  decide  the  same,  and  whose  decision  shall  be  final.  Ana  for  the  perform- 
ance, &c.,  &c.” 

[Signed]  Pickett,  Perkins  & Co., 

[Signed  J Cha9.  C.  Sackett, 

for  steamboat  Champion  and  oivntrs. 

New  Orleans,  29th  January,  1847. 

A very  elaborate  report  was  made  by  the  lawyers  named  as  referees,  and  great 
care  and  attention  were  evidently  given  to  the  facts,  and  the  law  touching  there- 
on. It  is  filed  in  the  suit,  and  is  part  of  the  record.  We  will  copy  only  the  decree- 
tal  part.  44  Under  the  statement  of  facts  agreed  on  by  the  parties,  and  the  affidavit 
of  the  clerk  of  the  boat,  showing  that  the  cargo  was  in  danger  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  that  the  procuring  of  another  boat  was  necessary,  not  merely  as  a means 
of  transportation,  but  for  the  safety  and  preservation  of  the  property,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  charge  for  the  Uncle  Sam  is  properly  stated  in  the  adjustment  as 
a general  average.” 

[Signed  1 J.  P.  Benjamin, 

Signed]  Wheelock  S.  Upton. 

New  Orleans,  February  4,  1847. 

The  next  objection  made,  is  to  the  wages  of  captain  and  crew.  The  counsel 
for  the  defendants  read  many  cases  to  the  Court,  going  to  show  that  where  the 
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voyage  is  broken  up,  wages  of  the  crew  cease,  for  that  the  original  contract  under 
shipping  articles  is  dissolved.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  these  cases  the 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff  declared  to  be  in  no  manner  applicable  to  the  statement 
under  consideration,  and  not  to  be  of  the  slightest  authority  upon  the  question  here 
at  issue.  dt  was  upon  the  objections  made  to  the  charge  of  wages  of  captain  and 
crew,  that  the  defendants  laid  most  stress,  and  as  it  is  really  important  to  have  the 
dispute  settled,  let  us  examine  it  fully  and  carefully. 

Independent  of  the  agreed  statement  made  to  the  referees,  the  fact  is,  as  clearly 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Sackett,  the  very  intelligent  clerk  of  the  Cham- 
pion, that  the  boat  got  ashore  by  one  of  those  unavoidable  accidents  peculiarly  in- 
cident to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  river.  She  was  approaching  a Well- 
known  and  frequented  wood-yard,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in  wood,  and  when 
within  about  sixty  feet  from  the  shore,  was  stopped  by  a sand-bar,  upon  which  she 
fast  stuck,  and  from  off  which  neither  her  own  engine,  nor  the  united  efforts  of 
two  other  steamboats  could  force  her.  This  bar,  it  appeared,  had  been  lately  form- 
ed— perhaps  within  a week.  No  charge  of  imprudence  or  want  of  skill  could  be 
justly  attributed  to  the  most  prudent  captain,  for  having  gotten  his  boat  aground 
under  such  circumstances.  Being  aground,  and  all  possible  efforts  there  within 
reach  having  been  unsuccessfully  made  for  the  floating  of  the  boat,  fears  began 
to  be  entertained  that,  as  the  river  was  very  rapidly  falling,  the  boat  might  be 
broken  in  two,  or  thrown  upon  her  side,  and  with  boat  and  cargo  be  greatly  dam- 
aged, perhaps  lost.  It  was  necessary  to  unlade  the  cargo,  both  for  its  own  pre- 
servation, and  for  the  safety  of  the  boat.  The  expenses  of  unloading,  being  for 
the  common  benefit  of  vessel  and  cargo,  were  unquestionably  properly  imputed  to 
general  average.  The  captain  and  crew,  and  all  the  extra  hands  which  could  be 
Hired,  were  employed  in  this  labor,  and  it  appears  did  it  well  and  effectively.  Now, 
the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  argues,  and  with  great  reason,  that  the  captain  and 
crew  of  the  Champion,  doing  duty  for  the  preservation  of  boat  and  cargo,  are  en- 
titled to  a reasonable  compensation  in  the  nature  of  wages,  pro  opera  et  labore. 
And  why  not  ? It  is  well  understood  that  when  a vessel,  freight  and  cargo,  are 
lost,  before  the  termination  of  a voyage,  the  wages  of  the  seamen  are  also  lost, 
and  the  original  contract  is  annulled  ; but  when  a portion  of  the  vessel  or  cargo 
is  saved,  by  the  meritorious  exertions  of  the  seamen,  a new  lien  arises  thereon  for 
their  wages,  although  tlie  freight  is  lost,  and  the  original  contract  is  annulled. 
Adams,  el  al .,  vs.  The  Sophia,  Gilpin’s  Rep.,  77,  and  the  case  in  12  Mass.  Rep., 
Arfridson  vs,  Ladd,  p.  1 73,  is  peculiarly  in  point.  It  is  there  laid  down  by  the 
Court,  that  “ although  the  master  be  entitled  to  nothing  quasi  wages,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  the  ship,  yet  if  he  remain  to  claim  the  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners, 
and  incur  expenses  on  that  account,  he  may  recover  in  indebitatus  assumpsit  an 
indemnity  against  the  owners  of  the  property.”  In  this  case  a judgment  was  ren- 
dered in  favor  of  the  captain,  and  the  sum  was  in  the  amount  of  what  his  wages 
would  have  been,  at  the  same  rate  as  had  been  paid  before  the  capture. 

In  the  nature  of  a quantum  merini , for  services  performed,  why  not  rate  the 
captain  in  the  same  sum  which  has  heretofore  been  paid  him  for  his  services,  and 
the  men  according  to  the  contracts  they  have  made  for  their  labor,  or  according 
to  the  wages  usually  paid  them  ? 

It  appears  that  the  charge  in  general  average  of  wages  of  captain  and  crew  for 
services  performed,  as  they  were  here  performed,  is  by  no  means  novel.  It  has 
been  usual  with  Mr.  Cazneau  so  to  make  his  adjustments,  and  as  an  adjuster  of 
averages,  he  is  of  great  experience,  and  of  high  reputation  for  skill  and  ability  in 
his  vocation. 

Several  witnesses  tell  the  Court  that  the  charge  “ is  in  accordance  with  the 
usage  ” in  New  Orleans — and  one,  himself  an  average  adjuster,  says  that  of  late 
he  has  not  made  this  charge  in  his  statements,  because  of  some  objections  on  the 
part  of  the  Insurance  Companies,  but  yet  he  thinks  the  charge  as  made  by  Mr. 
Cazneau  right,  and  if  left  to  his  own  (the  witness’s)  notions  of  what  was  just  and 
correct,  he  should  charge  as  is  here  charged.  It  appears,  also,  that  the  bond  sued 
on  was  signed  by  upwards  of  thirty  persons,  and  among  them  wTe  see  the  names 
of  many  of  our  most  distinguished  merchants,  and  these  defendants  and  one  other 
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firm,  are  the  only  ones  in  the  list,  who  have  made  objection  to  the  adjustment — all 
the  others  have  paid. 

Under  the  testimony,  the  charge  is  made  to  appear  as  a customary  and  usual 
one,  acquiesced  in  by  discriminating  and  prudent  merchants,  and  in  reason  and  good 
policy,  should  stand  undisturbed. 

The  objections  made  to  the  charges  paid  for  services  rendered  the  Champion, 
by  the  steamboats  Star  Spangled  Banner  and  Harry  Bluff,  were  not  well  made. 
These  boats  tugged  at  the  Champion,  to  get  her  off  the  bar,  while  yet  her  cargo 
was  on  board,  and  of  course,  cargo,  boat  and  freight  contribute;  and  the  charge 
in  general  average,  as  Mr.  Cazneau  made  it,  is  undoubtedly  correct. 

The  other  objections  were  not  sustained,  and  after  deliberating,  the  Court  made 
the  following  decree : — 

“Considering  the  arguments  of  counsel,  the  evidence,  and  the  bond  signed  by 
the  defendants,  the  Court  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  plaintiff  has  made  out  his  case. 
It  is  therefore  ordered,  adjudged,  ana  decreed,  that  the  plaintiff  recover  from  the 
defendants,  the  sum  of  S193  38,  and  costs  of  suit.” 

Mr.  Upton,  for  plaintiffs  ; Mr.  Hunton,  for  defendants. 


LAW  OF  PATENTS BILL  IN  EQUITY. 

In  the  United  States  District  Court,  (Boston,  Massachusetts,)  before  Judge 
Woodbury.  Joshua  Nesmith  and  another  v.  Francis  A.  Calvert  and  others. 

This  was  a hill  in  equity,  brought  by  Joshua  Nesmith  and  Joseph  W.  Mansur, 
of  l»well,  against  Francis  A.  Calvert,  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  Alexander 
Wright,  of  Lowell,  Peter  l^awson,  of  Dracut,  and  Ziba  Gay,  of  Nashau,  N.  II. 
It  alleged,  that  about  February  15,  1841,  Francis  A.  Calvert  had  invented  a ma- 
chine tor  picking  and  cleaning  wool  and  cotton,  in  which  he  was  contemplating 
improvements,  and  for  which  he  was  preparing  to  take  out  a patent.  That  Nesmith 
and  Mansur,  with  Royal  South  wick  and  Win.  W.  Calvert,  agreed  with  Francis 
that  he  should  go  on  and  mature  his  invention,  take  out  a patent,  and  assign  the 
same  to  them,  so  far  as  related  to  cleaning  and  burring  wool.  That  on  the  15th 
of  February,  he  executed  a deed  of  assignment  to  them,  which  was  recorded  in 
the  patent  office  on  the  25th.  That  by  this  instrument  he  covenanted  to  use  due 
diligence  in  maturing  his  invention,  and  taking  out  a patent,  and  then  to  assign 
the  same  to  them,  so  far  as  related  to  wool,  and  to  no  other  persons.  That  South- 
wick  and  Wm.  W.  Calvert  afterwards  assigned  their  interest  to  the  complainants. 
That  Francis  A.  took  out  his  patent  about  November  25, 1841.  That  about  June 
30,  1843,  he  obtained  another  patent  for  additional  improvements  in  cleaning  wool, 
which  improvements  were  those  contemplated  in  his  deed,  and  embraced  in  its 
grants  and  covenants  ; and  that  the  complainants  were  entitled  to  a transfer  of 
them,  so  far  as  they  related  to  wool.  That  Calvert  combined  with  the  defendants 
and  others,  and  neglected  and  refused  to  make  such  transfer;  and  had  used,  and 
allowed  others  to  use  those  machines,  and  had  sold  them  to  the  other  defendants, 
and  had  derived  great  advantage  from  them. 

The  bill  prayed  for  answers  to  certain  interrogatories, — for  a specific  perform- 
ance of  the  agreement, — lor  an  account  of  the  machines  made  by  Calvert  and  the 
other  defendants, — and  for  an  injunction  against  the  further  use  of  the  patents  so 
far  as  they  related  to  wool. 

The  joint  and  several  answer  of  the  defendants,  admitted  the  inventions,  and 
the  agreement  to  assign  the  first  of  them ; but  denied  that  the  agreement  extend- 
ed to  the  second,  or  that  the  improvements  of  the  latter  were  contemplated  in  the 
agreement.  It  also  denied  any  use  of  the  first  invention  by  himself,  or  others  un- 
der him.  It  further  alleged  a conveyance  by  Calvert  of  the  first  patent  to  the 
complainants  on  the  14th  of  October,  1841,  and  his  readiness  to  execute  any  oth- 
er deed  of  the  same  if  requested.  It  denies  any  connection  between  the  two  in- 
ventions, any  contemplation  of  the  second,  when  the  agreement  was  made,  and  the 
first  patent,  taken  out,  any  profit  from  either  beyond  an  indemnity  for  experience, 
or  any  right  or  interest  in  the  complainants  in  or  to  the  last  patent.  The  defend- 
ants admit  that  they  have  made  or  are  making  several  of  the  machines  included 
in  the  last  patent. 
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Woodbury,  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court.  There  was  a preliminary 
objection  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  which  must  first  be  considered,  although 
not  made  till  the  argument.  The  objection  was,  that  the  matter  in  dispute  did  not 
arise  under  the  patent  law  itself,  but  under  a contract  to  transfer  a patent,  after- 
wards to  be  obtained.  The  Court  were  inclined  to  think  this  objection  well-found- 
ed. Still,  it  did  not  impair  the  jurisdiction  as  against  Calvert,  as  he  belonged  to 
a different  State  from  the  complainants.  As  his  interests  were  capable  of  being 
severed  from  those  of  the  other  respondents,  the  bill  against  him  would  give  the 
Court  jurisdiction.  The  same  rule  would  apply  to  Gay,  who  lived  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. But  the  objection  was  probably  too  late  to  operate  in  favor  of  either  of  the 
respondents,  not  being  made  till  after  the  answers,  the  replications,  and  the  publi- 
cation of  the  evidence.  There  appeared  also  to  be  a ground  for  jurisdiction  against 
all  the  respondents,  so  far  as  regarded  the  prayer  for  an  injunction,  on  account  of 
the  subject  matter.  Under  these  considerations,  the  objection  must  be  overruled. 

The  question  then  recurred  upon  the  merits.  The  chief  inquiry  would  be,  was 
the  original  agreement  between  the  parties  intended  to  include  anything  not  ac- 
tually embraced  in  the  first  patent  ? This  was  resolved  into  two  subordinate  ques- 
tions ; first,  did  the  contract  look  beyond  the  first  patent,  and  was  it,  intended  to 
include  more  ? and  second,  if  not  so,  was  some  further  improvement  known,  and 
contemplated  at  the  time  of  the  first  patent,  but  withheld  and  suppressed,  and  af- 
terwards introduced  into  the  second  patent  ? In  either  of  these  cases,  the  com- 
plainants w'ere  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  improvement,  but  not  otherwise. 

The  complainants  were  manufacturers  of  woollens,  and  anxious  to  obtain  pos- 
session and  control  of  all  the  inventions  for  cleaning  wool.  Calvert  was  an  in- 
genious machinist,  and  was  supposed  to  be  making  great  improvements.  By  the 
first  agreement,  he  wras  to  receive  one-fourth  ot  the  profits  from  the  use  of  his 
improvement,  but  by  his  deed  of  October  14,  1841,  he  transferred  all  his  right,  for 
the  gross  sum  of  $1,000.  In  this  conveyance,  he  transferred  his  right  to  his  im- 
provement, “ to  have  and  to  hold  the  same,*’  (fee.,  “ and  all  my  improvements  in 
machines  for  burring  wool,  and  all  my  right  to  any  letters  patent,  which  may  be 
obtained  for  the  same.”  Calvert  was  at  that  time  in  embarrassed  circumstances, 
and  the  complainants  relieved  him  by  the  advances  then  made.  Such  engage- 
ments, for  the  real  benefit  of  inventors,  as  well  as  the  public,  ought  to  be  construed 
liberally,  when  they  tend  to  enable  the  inventors  to  continue  their  efforts  for  im- 
provement. 

But  it  was  not  necessary  to  decide  the  first  of  these  two  points ; as  the  Court 
were  satisfied  from  the  evidence,  that  the  balance  of  the  testimony  was  in  favor 
of  the  fact  that  Calvert,  before  maturing  his  improvements,  and  taking  out  his  pa- 
tent in  1841,  had  in  contemplation,  and  had  considered  the  further  improvement 
patented  in  1843.  It  was  not  averred,  nor  was  it  necessary  to  infer,  that  he  did 
this  fraudulently.  But  that  the  principle  of  it  had  occurred  to  him  in  1841,  and 
had  been  in  some  degree  tested,  was  clear,  notwithstanding  his  denial,  if  credit 
was  to  be  given  to  the  witnesses.  The  difference  between  the  two  machines  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  this,  that  the  first  had  the  angular  tooth-guard,  and  the  second 
dispensed  with  it,  by  using  a receiver  beneath,  and  bringing  the  saw  cylinder  near- 
er to  the  fine-toothed  comb  cylinder.  One  witness  testified  that  the  idea  of  dis- 
pensing with  the  tooth-guard,  had  been  discussed  by  Calvert,  previous  to  his  con- 
tract with  the  complainants.  Another  witness  testified  to  experiments  made  by 
Calvert  and  himself, — showing  that  the  guard  could  be  dispensed  with,  in  April, 
1842.  This  was  carrying  out  his  former  idea,  to  its  development.  The  Court 
could  see  no  just  reason  why  this  further  development  of  ideas  entertained  in  1841, 
on  the  same  subject,  should  not  be  considered  as  assigned  and  granted  to  the  com- 
plainants, as  was  stipulated,  in  February  as  well  as  in  October,  1841,  in  terms 
covering  at  least  all  improvements  then  contemplated. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  examine  in  detail  the  question,  whether  a demand  should 
be  made  for  a conveyance,  before  Calvert  wTould  be  bound  to  convey.  He  must 
be  considered  as  having  covenanted  unconditionally  to  transfer  the  patents,  when 
obtained.  He  had  long  since  received  the  consideration,  and  he  now  absolutely 
refused  to  assign  or  grant  the  use  of  the  patent  of  1843.  This  was  a neglect  of 
duty,  and  a violation  of  his  contract,  sufficient  to  sustain  the  bill. 
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The  Court,  therefore,  thought  the  prayers  in  the  bill  against  Calvert  ought  to 
be  granted,  and  the  use  of  both  patents,  so  far  as  related  to  cleaning  wool,  ought 
to  be  assigned  to  the  complainants,  conferring  on  them  an  exclusive  license  to  use 
both  patents  for  that  purpose.  An  injunction  should  also  issue  to  all  the  respon- 
dents, as  all  had  interfered  in  making,  using  or  vending  these  machines,  to  do  so 
no  more  for  cleaning  wool ; and  they  should  be  ordered  to  render  an  account  of 
whatever  had  hitherto  been  received  for  the  same,  beyond  the  expenses  incurred. 


ASSIGNMENT  BY  AN  INSOLVENT  DEBTOR,  AT  COMMON  LAW,  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  HIS 

CREDITORS ATTACHMENT  BY  TRUSTEE  PROCESS  OF  FUNDS  IN  THE  HANDS  OF  AN 

ASSIGNEE — INSOLVENT  LAW. 

In  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  Massachusetts  District,  April,  1847, 
at  Boston.  Franklin  Adams  & Co.  v.  Joseph  F.  Blodgett  and  Wells  and  Libby, 
Trustees. 

The  question  in  this  case  was,  whether  Libby,  one  of  the  trustees,  was  charge- 
able on  his  answer.  It  appeared  that  Blodgett,  finding  himself  in  failing  circum- 
stances, called  a meeting  of  his  creditors,  and  proposed  to  give  up  all  his  property, 
(the  principal  part  of  which  was  in  Maine,)  to  be  equally  divided,  not  asking  to 
be  discharged,  but  promising  to  pay  the  balance  when  able.  Libby,  at  the  request 
of  some  of  the  creditors,  proceeded  to  Maine,  and  had  received  several  hundred 
dollars,  when  the  plaintiffs,  who  reside  out  of  the  State,  and  were  not  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  creditors,  commenced  this  suit,  and  summoned  Libby  as  a trustee  of  the 
defendant.  The  creditors  who  assented  to  the  arrangement,  had  claimB  to  a larger 
amount  than  wdiat  had  been  collected  by  Libby.* 

Woodbury,  J.,  in  deciding  the  case,  made  the  following  points  : — 1.  It  seems, 
that  if  the  creditors  of  a failing  debtor  meet  and  agree  to  take  an  assignment  of 
all  his  property  towards  paying  the  debts  of  all,  and  to  have  him  continue  respon- 
sible for  any  balance,  and  this  is  carried  into  effect  by  taking  such  assignment  and 
possession  of  the  property,  it  is  valid  against  one  of  the  creditors,  who  was  not 
present,  and  brings  a trustee  process  against  the  agent  of  the  creditors,  who  has 
charge  of  the  property.  The  consideration  is  good,  on  account  of  the  trust  or 
contract,  and  the  presumed  assent  of  those  creditors  not  expressly  dissenting.  But 
here  it  was  clearly  good,  as  the  creditors  actually  assenting  had  claims  exceeding 
in  value  all  the  property  assigned.  2.  A conveyance  to  a portion  of  one’s  cred- 
itors, for  a full  consideration,  is  valid  at  common  law,  and  a fortiori  a conveyance 
to  all  of  them.  Such  encouragement,  the  debtor  agreeing  still  to  be  liable  for 
the  balance,  is  better  for  them  than  the  insolvent  law  ; and  cannot  be  considered 
a fraud  upon  it.  The  insolvent  laws  have  repealed  the  act  of  1836,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, as  to  preferring  creditors,  but  do  not  abrogate  all  conveyances  like  this 
at  common  law.  3.  It  seems  that  the  present  creditor  can  now  come  in  and 
obtain  his  pro  rata  share  of  the  property  assigned  for  the  benefit  of  all,  or  can, 
for  the  usual  reasons,  have  the  case  put  into  insolvency  under  the  statute,  and  the 
property  thus  distributed.  But  the  proceedings  already  had,  are  valid  until  this 
is  done. 

The  plaintiffs  then  moved  that  Libby  be  charged  for  the  amount  in  his  hands  that 
would  belong  to  them  on  a pro  rata  division  of  the  estate  ; and  the  case  was  con- 
tinued, to  enable  them  to  ascertain  how  much  this  would  amount  to. 


PROMISSORY  NOTE — ACTION  BY  PARTY  NOT  INTERESTED  III  THE  NOTE. 

In  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the  State  of  Maine,  Judge  Tenney  presiding. 
Robert  P.  Dunlap  v.  John  D.  Buzzell. 

This  action  was  brought  on  a note  of  hand,  by  the  plaintiff,  as  endorsee.  It 
appeared  that  the  plaintiff  had  no  interest  in  the  note  ; that  at  the  request  of  the 
owner,  he  had  consented  that  the  action  should  be  brought  in  his  name.  Ten- 
ney, J.,  delivered  the  opinion.  It  was  held  that  this  formed  no  ground  of  defence 
to  the  maker. 

• Boston  Law  Reporter. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND,  FROM  1697  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME — IM- 
PORTANT PERIOD  IN  FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  HISTORY PROSPECT  OF  A CRISIS  IN  ENGLAND 

ITS  BEARING  UPON  THE  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES — INCOME  OF  THE  PUBLIC  WORKS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  NEW  YORK — DEBTS  OF  ILLINOIS,  INDIANA,  ETC. — THE  TRUSTEES  OF 

THE  BONDHOLDERS WABASH  AND  ERIE  CANAL  STOCK — PRICES  OF  STATE  STOCKS  IN  NEW  YORK, 

FIRST  WEEK  IN  EACH  MONTH — OPERATION  OF  THE  NEW  FINANCIAL  SYSTEM  IN  MEXICO,  ETC. 

The  year  1847  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  important  in  financial 
and  commercial  history.  The  coarse  of  commerce,  which,  in  former  centuries, 
had  comparatively  a steady  flow,  has,  since  the  declaration  of  American  independ- 
ence, been  visited  by  frequently  recurring  revulsions ; each  succeeding  one  of 
more  intensity  than  those  which  preceded  it.  The  Bank  of  England  stood  one 
hundred  years,  up  to  1797  ; and  in  that  time  its  solvency  was  twice  jeopardized. 
In  1697,  soon  after  its  incorporation,  a general  re-coinage  of  the  money  of  the 
realm  caused  such  a demand  for  coin,  that  the  bank  suspended  ; and  in  1797,  (just 
one  hundred' years,)  the  events  of  the  French  war  caused  it  again  to  suspend.  In 
the  course  of  that  century,  insolvency  had  been  once  imminent.  That  was  caused 
by  the  rebellion  of  1745,  and  the  advance  of  the  Pretender  to  Derby,  which  pro- 
duced a panic  ; and  the  institution,  to  gain  time,  paid  out  sixpences  for  notes. 
The  current  of  business,  throughout  the  eighteenth  century,  seemed  to  run  regu- 
larly. England  commanded  most  of  the  trade  of  the  world  ; her  shipping  carried 
most  of  the  goods  ; and  prices  in  England  were  such  as  to  afford  large  and  almost 
certain  profits  to  the  merchant.  Time  was  not  much  of  an  object,  as  prices  did 
not  fluctuate  materially; — if  a cargo  arrived  a month  or  two  sooner  or  later,  the 
result  was  nearly  the  same.  Great  Britain,  with  less  than  half  its  present  inhab- 
itants, raised  a surplus  of  grains,  and  its  colonics  were  tributary  to  its  wealth.  It 
had  little  rivalry  among  the  degraded  nations  of  Europe  ; while  the  influx  of  the 
precious  metals  from  America  continually  enhanced  the  supply  of  currency,  and 
gradually  raised  prices.  In  all  this,  there  was  nothing  to  disturb  commerce,  or 
throw  it  out  of  its  usual  channels  ; and  war  after  war  was  declared,  waged,  and 
concluded,  without  commerce  being  in  consequence  much  disturbed.  With  the 
independence  of  the  United  States,  a new  era  commenced.  A rival  commercial 
power  sprang  into  existence,  followed  by  the  great  struggle  of  France  for  consti- 
tutional government.  The  aristocracy  of  England  entered  into  that  struggle, 
apparently  determined  to  sink  or  swim  with  legitimate  governments.  It  staked 
its  existence  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  race  to  the  throne  of  France,  and 
is  now  about  to  reap  the  bitter  fruits  of  that  iniquitous  conduct.  The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, in  February,  1797,  was  drained  of  specie  to  a sum  less  than  £1,000,000.  On 
the  21st  of  that  month,  Bosanquet  and  Thornton,  a director  and  governor  of  the 
bank,  waited  on  Mr.  Pitt,  and  asked  to  be  “ restrained  from  paying  specie.”  He 
advised  sending  Goldschmidt  to  Amsterdam  to  buy  gold,  and  was  told  that  it  was 
too  late.  On  Saturday,  the  bank  held  out  until  the  usual  hours,  and  closed  its 
doors,  exhausted  and  broken . On  Sunday,  an  order  in  council  was  signed,  order - 
ing  the  institution  to  pay  no  more  specie,  for  “ great  state  reasons.”  On  Monday, 
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the  order  in  council  appeared  on  the  door  of  the  bank,  with  a notice  that  paythent 
would  be  resumed  in  fifty-three  days — it  took  place  in  twenty-two  years.  Messrs. 
Pitt,  Bosanquet,  and  Thornton,  solemnly  asseverated  that  the  bank  was  “ able  and 
willing  to  pay,”  but  that  it  was  “ restrained,”  for  great  state  reasons.  The  govern- 
ment agents  then  procured  a meeting  of  merchants  to  declare  that  they  would 
receive  the  dishonored  notes  in  payment,  as  usual.  Parliament  then  passed  a law 
to  exempt  from  arrest  any  person  who  tendered  bank-notes  for  a debt,  leaving  the 
creditor  to  recover  gold  by  a suit  at  law.  Soon  after,  it  declared  severe  punish- 
ment to  any  one  who  sold  sovereigns  for  more  than  20s.  each,  in  paper.  It  then 
abolished  suits  to  recover  gold;  then  made  it  death  to  utter  forged  notes,  and  two 
hundred  and  seven  persons  were  hanged  for  this  constructive  offence.  All  this 
did  not  prevent  the  notes  from  falling  to  a discount  of  41  per  cent,  and  the  govern- 
ment contracted  £600,000,000  of  debt,  at  £ 100  stock  for  £50  money,  taking  pay 
in  this  depreciated  paper.  In  1819,  a bill  passed  (“  Peel’s  bill”)  to  resume  in 
1822,  and  it  was  carried  into  effect.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  more  than  double 
the  actual  value  of  stocks,  and  one  of  the  wildest  of  speculations  took  place, 
resulting  in  a revulsion  which  brought  the  bank  to  the  verge  of  insolvency,  and 
(as  Mr.  Huskisson  expressed  it)  M the  country  to  within  twenty-four  hours  of  a 
state  of  barter ; or,  in  other  words,  to  a total  subversion  of  all  credits.”  The 
discovery  of  a box  of  £l  notes  turned  the  tide.  The  fortunes  of  Great  Britain 
hung  upon  a paltry  box  of  printed  paper,  long  before  thrown  in  the  cellar  as  worth- 
less. Political  agitation,  in  1832,  on  the  reform  bill,  again  involved  the  ruin  of  the 
bank.  A drain  of  £2,000,000  per  day  was  stopped  only  by  the  resignation  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  In  all  this  time,  the  consumption  of  food  in  Great  Britain 
had  been  gradually  exceeding  the  home  supplies ; and  the  speculations  of  1835-6, 
which  had  acted  adversely  upon  exchanges,  exposed  the  bank  to  the  difficulties 
which  scantiness  of  harvests  began  to  inflict  upon  England  with  increasing  se- 
verity. The  result  was  another  virtual  suspension  fn  the  fall  of  1839,  saved  only 
*>y  a loan  of  money  from  the  Bank  of  France.  From  1839  down  to  1846,  the 
harvests  of  England  were  good,  though  no  longer  sufficient  to  feed  the  British 
islands  without  aid  from  abroad  ; yet  economy  and  industry  had  combined  to 
cause  capital  to  accumulate  in  England. 

Capital  available  to  purposes  of  business,  consists  of  commodities  almost 
altogether;  and  these  commodities  are  more  or  less  abundant  as  the  pro- 
ductions of  national  industry  exceed  the  general  consumption.  When  the 
agriculturists  succeed  in  raising  as  much  food  as  will  supply  all  the  inhab- 
itants, there  is  no  occasion  for  importing  any.  If  raw  materials  are  at  the 
same  time  abundant,  the  production  of  goods  will  be  great  and  cheap.  The 
quantities  exported  will  be  large,  and  the  returns  proportionate,  both  in  the  shape 
of  specie  and  foreign  and  colonial  produce.  At  the  end  of  such  a year,  “ capital” 
will  be  abundant ; the  stocks  of  food  in  granaries  good ; warehouses  well  sup- 
plied with  goods  and  produce ; the  circulation  full,  and  the  stock  of  specie  in  bank 
ample.  In  such  a state  of  affairs,  money  will  be  very  abundant,  and  interest  low ; 
capital  of  all  kinds  will  be  easily  commanded  on  credits.  This  was  nearly  the 
case  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  beginning  of  1846.  The  combined  events  of  that  dis- 
astrous year  have  swept  away  her  capital,  and  she  evinces  approaching  exhaustion. 
When  capital  began  to  accumulate  in  England  after  the  disasters  of  1839,  the 
means  of  investment  presented  a problem ; and  the  rate  of  interest  ran  down  to 
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1 a 1 4 per  cent  per  annum.  Of  the  twenty-eight  foreign  loans  contracted  during 
the  speculations  of  1825,  sixteen  had  never  paid  interest.  Even  the  States  of 
America  had  failed  to  pay,  and  foreign  credit  was  at  a discount.  Of  the  infinite 
variety  of  joint  stock  companies  then  projected,  railroads  had  alone  presented  any 
degree  of  success,  and  they  had  been  very  profitable.  Hence,  these  became  the  basis 
of  new  operations,  that  have  been  carried  to  an  inordinate  extent.  The  capital 
authorized  to  be  invested  there  has  exceeded  £ 100,000,000  sterling,  and  in  1846 
near  500,000  persons  were  employed  in  their  construction.  The  effect  of  this 
employment  of  so  large  a population  (double  that  employed  in  the  cotton  trade) 
in  the  new  business  of  constructing  roads,  was,  to  promote  the  consumption  of  an 
extraordinary  quantity  of  commodities.  Those  persons  were  withdrawn  from 
other  employments,  where  their  labor  was  directed  to  the  production  of  commodi- 
ties or  exchangeable  values,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  wdiich  their  wages  were 
small,  and  the  quantity  of  commodities  they  consumed  moderate.  The  high  wages 
paid  them  by  railroads  enabled  them  to  enjoy  more  extensively  both  imported  and 
domestic  articles,  and  the  consumption  of  food  and  produce  was  at  a greater  rate 
per  head  than  ever,  while  the  production  was  less.  An  amount  of  floating  capital 
equal  to  £30,000,000,  was  put  iuto  railroads,  and  the  stocks  of  commodities  di- 
minished to  that  extent.  The  failure  of  the  Irish  crops,  and  partially  those  of 
England,  diminished  capital  by  £30,000,000  more.  The  scarcity  of  raw  materials 
(sheeps’  wool  and  cotton,  chiefly,)  took  £10,000,000  more  from  capital  in  mer- 
chandise, and  the  year  1846  closed  with  a diminution  of  £70,000,000  in  Eng- 
land’s cash  capital.  The  year  1847  opened  with  an  aggravation  of  all  those 
causes,  promoting  a still  further  diminution  of  capital.  The  railroad  calls  for 
this  year  are  already  £30,000,000,  and  the  works  in  full  operation.  Of  1,100 
mills  in  Lancashire,  750  are  working  short  time,  and  stopped.  Of  223,000  hands, 
23,000  are  thrown  out  of  employ,  and  100,000  earn  diminished  wages.  The  con- 
sumption of  cotton  has  sunk  from  32,000  bales  to  20,000  per  week,  and  Ireland 
presents  little  prospect  of  raising  her  own  food  this  year.  With  the  fact  of  very 
low  stocks  of  goods  and  produce,  there  exists  the  prospect  of  diminished  exports, 
and  the  certainty  of  very  large  requirements  of  foreign  food,  estimated  at  over 
£30,000,000.  This  is  to  be  procured  by  the  disbursement  of  the  remaining  capi- 
tal which  exists  in  specie — £9,000,000  in  bank,  and  £30,000,000  estimated  in 
circulation.  This  is  an  appalling  situation,  more  particularly  when  France  is 
better  situated  only  from  the  fact  that  her  6tock  of  specie  is  larger.  In  this  state 
of  affairs,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Parliament  exhibits  such  consternation  among 
statesmen,  and  the  firmest  Jose  apparently  their  balance.  Wlien  such  men  as 
Lord  Ashburton  hint  at  the  expediency  of  prohibiting  the  export  of  corn,  the  Bri- 
tish government  must  surely  be  at  its  “ wits’  end.” 

Should  the  next  harvest  be  abundant  and  early,  and  the  railroad  expenditure 
cease,  the  crisis  may  pas9 ; but  the  hope  of  that  is  small.  It  has  been  proposed, 
in  one  quarter,  as  the-only  means  of  meeting  the  emergency,  to  allow  the  bank  to 
issue  £l  notes  to  the  extent  of  £30,000,000,  with  the  view  that  they  may  pass 
rapidly  into  circulation,  and,  by  supplanting  gold,  send  it  into  the  bank  to  be  made 
available  in  the  purchase  of  corn.  Did  credit  remain  so  far  unshaken  as  to  render 
this  operation  practicable,  it  is  at  best  but  a temporary  expedient.  Should  the 
present  state  of  affairs  extend  over  another  year,  when  the  gold  shall  have  been 
extracted  from  circulation,  and  spent,  where,  then,  will  be  the  necessary  capital  ? 
A stoppage  of  the  bank  is  felt  to  be  the  ruin  of  the  paper  system ; and  it  is  not 
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to  be  disguised  that  a large  party  look  forward  to  the  event  as  a blessing,  inas- 
much as,  through  it,  the  whole  debt  will  be  repudiated.  This  repudiation  has  for 
thirty  years  been  advocated,  under  four  forms  : — 

1st.  Prompt  and  entire  repudiation,  and  reduction  of  taxes  to  one-fifth. 

2d.  Alteration  of  the  standard — making  two  sovereigns  into  one. 

3d.  A repeal  of  “ Peel’s  bill,”  or  a return  to  inconvertible  paper  money. 

4th.  The  above  plan  of  issuing  £l  notes,  which  is  a modification  of  the  third 
proposition. 

The  late  William  Cobbett  predicted,  in  1815,  repudiation,  as  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  a long  general  peace  ; and  all  the  opponents  of  “ Peel’s  bill”  based  their 
enmity  to  it  on  the  ground  that,  by  it,  the  stockholders  were  enriched  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  nation  ; and,  certainly,  it  has  had  that  effect — although,  between  it 
and  repudiation,  there  was  no  alternative. 

Were  the  United  States  connected  with  Europe,  a9  in  former  years,  by  out-  , 
standing  credits,  ruin  wrould  have  been  inevitable  ; but  at  present  the  distress  of 
Europe  grows  out  of  the  transfer  of  her  floating  capital  hither,  under  the  impera- 
tive demands  of  hunger.  Up  to  the  next  harvest,  at  least,  must  the  purchases 
of  England  be  large  ; and,  the  prospect  is,  mostly  for  specie.  Lord  Brougham 
stated,  in  Parliament,  that  mills,  with  large  orders  from  the  United  States  for 
goods,  were  compelled  to  shut  up  shop  and  discharge  hands  for  want  of  money 
to  pay  them.  The  orders  from  the  United  States,  for  goods,  were  unusually 
large,  and  eent  out  early  ; but  how  far  circumstances,  such  as  those  alluded  to, 
will  prevent  their  fulfilment,  is  a question.  In  usual  years,  it  is  the  case,  that,  in 
seasons  of  distress,  goods  are  sent  in  large  quantities  on  which  to  raise  money. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  that  the  imports  of  raw  materials  into  England  were 
small,  the  manufacture  less  than  usual,  and  stocks  light,  this  may  not  be  carried 
on  to  so  great  an  extent  as  expected.  Neither  do  American  stocks  come  here 
for  sale,  notwithstanding  their  great  rise  here ; on  the  other  hand,  they  seem  to 
increase  in  favor  on  the  other  side.  Three  per  cent  consols,  in  four  months,  fell 
10  per  cent — a fill l by  no  means  participated  in  by  American  securities  in  Lon- 
don; on  the  other  hand,  the  fearful  nature  of  the  approaching  crisis  seemed  ra- 
ther to  make  them  rise  in  favor  as  consols  sank  in  price.  It  is  not  to  be  dis- 
guised that,  in  face  of  the  growing  opposition  to  the  existing  debt,  the  govern- 
ment has  been  obliged  to  add  £8,000,000  to  it  for  the  relief  of  distressed  Ireland. 
The  loan  was  taken  at  87$,  and  has  since  fallen  below  that.  It  was  also  the 
case  that  the  exchequer  bills  were  at  a discount,  and  £9,000,000  fell  due  May 
21,  leaving  the  Chancellor  one  of  three  alternatives:  1.  To  pay  off;  2.  To  raise 
the  interest ; 3.  To  fund  the  whole.  The  first  was  impossible,  the  second  inex- 
pedient, and  the  third  was  adopted  ; but  although  the  interest  was  raised  to  4$  per 
cent  per  annum,  the  bills  did  not  rise  over  par,  and  the  ultimate  necessity  of  fund- 
ing them,  adding  £17,000,000,  including  the  Irish  debt,  to  the  national  burden  in  a 
single  year,  in  face  of  the  hazards  of  a return  to  irredeemable  paper,  is  apprehended. 

In  such  a state  of  affairs,  the  debts  of  those  American  States  which  are 
reaping  the  benefits  of  England’s  distress,  are  not  to  be  sacrificed  at  low 
rates.  Indeed,  the  measures  adopted  by  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  in  re- 
gard to  their  debts,  in  connection  with  their  public  works,  added  to  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  agricultural  interests,  are  rapidly  restoring  credit.  As  an  indi- 
cation of  the  benefits  which  States  derive  from  the  movements  of  produce,  we 
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annex  a table  of  the  income  of  the  public  works  of  Pennsylvania 

1 

1 

York : — 

1846. 

1847. 

Increase. 

Pennsylvania,  November  to  June  1st.. 

..  $399,883 

$638,362 

$228,478 

New  York,  opening  of  navigation  to  June  1st 

..  598,760 

709,697 

110,937 

Total 

..  $998,643 

$1,338,059 

$339,415 

The  tolls  for  New  York  canals,  1846,  were  for  forty-six  days,  and  in  1847, 
thirty-one  days  only.  The  taxes  of  Pennsylvania  have  been  barely  sufficient  to 
. meet  the  $2,000,000  interest  she  owes  annually.  The  large  revenue  of  the  pre- 
sent year  will  amply  make  up  the  deficit,  and  afford  something  to  return  relief 
notes.  The  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan  tolls,  show  similar  results.  The  works 
of  the  last-mentioned  State,  have,  however,  passed  into  the  hands  of  private  com- 
panies, in  exchange  for  the  State’s  liabilities.  The  general  prosperity  will  insure 
the  payment  of  the  necessary  taxes  to  discharge  the  acknowledged  debt.  The 
revenues  of  the  Ohio  works  are  such  ajs  to  swell  the  amount  applicable  to  the  in- 
terest, and  make  the  payment  more  easy.  The  State  of  Illinois  will  soon  be  in 
a state  of  good  credit,  through  the  operation  of  her  •great  canal.  It  will  be  re- 
membered by  our  readers,  that  the  canal  was  put  in  the  hands  of  three  trustees, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  bondholders,  who  subscribed  $1,600,000  to  put  it  in  working 
order ; this  new  loan  to  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  canal  lands,  to  be  sold 
on  the  completion  of  the  works.  At  the  same  time,  a small  tax  was  laid  to  pay 
a portion  on  all  the  debt  pro  rata , except  certain  Stebbins  and  M’Alister  bonds, 
on  which  the  State  had  to  pay  more  than  the  amount  received.  Under  this  law, 
two  trustees,  Mr.  David  Leavitt  and  Captain  Swift,  were  appointed  on  behalf  of 
the  bondholders,  and  General  Fry,  by  the  State.  The  two  first-named  gentlemen 
voted  $5,000  per  annum  each,  to  the  trustees,  as  salaries.  General  Fry,  deeming 
this  exorbitant,  refused  to  receive  more  than  $2,500.  Mr.  Leavitt,  President  of 
the  American  Exchange  Bank,  in  New  York,  received  the  subscribed  funds, 
which  sometimes  amounted  to  $500,000  on  hand,  and  on  which  no  interest  was 
allowed  until  one  of  the  bondholders  suggested  the  importance  of  requiring  it, 
when  Mr.  Leavitt  allowed  3 per  cent.  The  work  went  on  very  slowly,  and  very 
much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  of  Illinois,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
tinual absence  of  Messrs.  Leavitt  and  Swift,  the  one  attending  to  other  business 
in  Washington,  and  the  other  in  New  York.  General  Fry  was  replaced  by  Col- 
onel Charles  G.  Oakely,  one  of  the  commissioners  to  whom  Illinois  and  the  bond- 
holders were  mainly  indebted  for  the  passage  of  the  law.  New  vigor  was  at 
once  imparted  to  the  work,  and  an  effort  made  to  procure  a change  of  trustees  in 
order  to  get  in  those  who  would  be  on  the  spot,  and  attend  to  the  business.  The 
matter  was  not  attended  to  in  season,  however,  and  instead  of  the  canal  being  in 
operation  in  July,  that  both  Illinois  and  the  bondholders  might  have  the  advantage 
of  the  great  rise  in  breadstuff's,  and  England  and  Ireland  the  benefit  of  Illinois 
produce,  in  the  hour  of  their  distress,  the  work  will  not  be  done  until  fall,  nor 
available  until  spring,  a difference  of  a whole  year.  This  is  peculiarly  unfortu- 
nate, inasmuch  as  that,  at  such  a season  of  agricultural  prosperity,  and  abun- 
dance of  money, the  choice  canal  lands  of  Illinois  would  sell  well  to  discharge 
the  loan  of  $1,600,000;  a sum  that  would  doubtless  be  exceedingly  acceptable 
to  the  London  houses  at  this  moment  of  pressure.  The  great  mistake  was,  in 
, giving  high  salaries  to  non-resident  trustees. 
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Indiana  has  a similar  plan  in  operation,  for  the  completion  of  her  Wabash  Ca- 
nal. Mr.  Charles  Bo  tier  has  done  for  Indiana,  what  Colonel  Oakely  did  for  Il- 
linois. For  two  sessions,  Mr.  Butler  was  successfully  engaged  at  Washington, 
in  aiding  to  procure  a large  grant  of  land  to  the  State  of  Indiana,  to  complete 
the  Wabash  Canal  to  the  Ohio  River.  Land,  however,  is  not  available  property, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  borrow  sufficient  money.  For  this  purpose,  a law 
was  passed,  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Butler,  creating  a trust  of  the  canal 
and  its  lands,  for  the  repayment  of  a sum  of  money  sufficient  to  complete  it. 
The  debt  of  Indiana  is  as  follows 


State  bonds  outstanding #11,068,000 

“ interest  arrears  to  January,  1847 3,326,940 


Total #14,394,940 

Domestic  debt,  Treasury  notes,  etc 876,310 

Total . #15,271,250 

This  debt  and  interest  was  equally  divided  by  law,  one-half  charged  upon  the 
State,  and  to  be  discharged  by  taxation,  and  the  other  half  upon  the  canal,  to  be 
paid  by  its  lands  and  operations.  The  domestic  debt  is  receivable  for  State  dues ; 
hence  the  taxes  available  for  the  interest,  will  be  impaired  by  the  amount  of  that 
paper  paid  in.  On  the  surrender  of  old  bonds,  the  new  stocks  are  issued,  which 
will  make  the  debt  stand  as  follows 


STATE  STOCK. 

4 principal 

\ arrearage  int.  to  Jan.,  1847. 
1 per  cent  interest  deficit,  Jan., 
1847,  to  1853 


WABASH  AND  EHIE  CANAL  STOCK. 

#5,534,000  i principal #5,534,000 

1,663,470  \ back  interest. 1,663,470 


322,040 


Total 


#7,197,470 


Total. 


#7,519,510 


After  1857,  the  State  stock  principal  will  bear  5 per  cent,  amounting  to  $276,700, 
and  the  interest  total,  2J  per  cent  interest,  being  $49,662,  and  making  together 
$326,362,  to  be  paid  by  taxation.  From  January,  1847,  to  1853,  the  principal 
draws  4 per  cent,  to  be  paid  by  taxation,  the  average  1 per  cent  to  be  added  to 
the  other  interest,  in  1853.  The  canal  stock  is  to  bear  5 per  cent  interest  from 
January,  1847,  and  January,  1853 ; all  back  interest,  and  all  arrears  of  interest 
on  the  new  stock,  to  be  funded  in  a 5 per  cent  stock.  The  revenues  on  the  ca- 
nal, after  paying  6 per  cent  interest  on  the  new  loan,  and  necessary  repairs,  to  be 
applied  to  the  completion  of  the  canal  to  Evansville.  This  complicated  bill  being 
passed,  Mr.  Butler  had  an  arduous  duty  to  carry  it  into  effect,  which,  by  the 
terms  of  the  law,  was  to  procure  the  surrender  to  the  State  agent  of  $5,545,000 
of  bonds,  or  one-half  the  debt,  by  June,  1847,  and  a payment  of  5 per  cent  of  the 
instalment.  This,  Mr.  Butler  accomplished  on  the  26th  May,  and  surrendered  to 
the  State  agent  $6,500,000  of  bonds.  The  agent  of  the  State  commenced  the 
issue  of  the  new  bonds  in  the  middle  of  June,  and  paid  the  first  instalment  of 
interest  on  the  state  stock  on  the  1st  of  July.  For  these  services  Mr.  Butler 
received  no  compensation ; but  the  bondholders,  we  understand,  surrender  to  him 
one  past  due  coupon  on  each  bond,  in  acknowledgement  of  his  services. 

By  these  arrangements,  the  mo6t  important  works  of  internal  improvement,  in 
the  lake  States,  will  be  put  in  a state  of  usefulness,  and  already  the  influence 
upon  the  prices  of  the  stocks  has  been  considerable. 
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PRICES  OF  STOCKS  IN  NEW  YORK,  FIRST  WEF.K  IN  EACH  MONTH. 


U.  States  6’s, 
1861. 

N.  Y.  6'., 

I860. 

Penn.  5’s. 

Ohio  6’s, 

I860. 

Indiana  5’s, 

1870. 

nr«  6V, 

1870. 

1846 — May... 

102 

100 

61* 

95 

33 

34 

August 

107 

101 

66 

93 

32 

344 

October 

106 

1054 

664 

934 

33 

324 

November.... 

107 

1064 

674 

944 

30 

334 

December . . 

101 

106 

684 

914 

31 

33 

1847 — January 

101 

106 

69 

914 

32 

334 

February...., 

1024 

106 

724 

954 

42 

404 

March 

1014 

103 

694 

954 

40 

40 

April.. 

102 

1034 

72 

96 

394 

404 

May 

106 

106 

74 

984 

394 

40 

June 

107 

1064 

824 

102 

47 

494 

The  advance  is  very  considerable  during  the  past  month,  paiticularly  in  those 
stocks  to  the  revenues  of  which  we  have  alluded,  as  affected  by  the  prosperous 
export  trade  of  the  country. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  money  has  become  very  cheap  in  New  York ; 
and  the  operation  of  the  new  system  of  finance  in  Mexico,  is  understood  to  be 
such  as  to  afford  hope  that  sufficient  will  be  derived  to  support  the  permanent  oc- 
cupation of  that  territory. 

The  advices  which  reached  us  to  the  4th  June,  were  highly  favorable  in  a gen- 
eral point  of  view.  Two  weeks  of  fine  weather,  in  connection  with  favorable 
accounts  of  continental  harvests,  had  wrought  a considerable  fall  in  the  prices  of 
breadstufls.  The  harvests,  both  of  England  and  the  continent,  promised  to  be 
much  earlier  than  was  at  first  anticipated,  and  accounts  of  large  quantities  on 
the  way  from  the  Mediterranean  and  North  of  Europe,  had  contributed  to  inflate 
prices,  and  the  fall  in  wheat  was  estimated  at  15s.  to  18s.  per  quarter;  that  is  to 
say,  a cargo  of  Dantzic  wheat,  of  which  the  sale  commenced  in  London,  on  the 
19th  May,  at  105s.,  was  closed  on  the  28th,  at  85s. ; after  that  period,  a reaction 
and  recovery  to  some  extent  was  experienced.  The  enormous  high  prices  had, 
to  a considerable  extent,  affected  consumption,  and  the  fall  had  eased  the  money 
market.  The  public  deposits  in  the  bank  were  accumulating,  on  account  of  the 
taxes,  and  the  Irish  loan  had  increased,  swelling  the  amount  of  “ notes  on  hand,” 
and  giving  the  bank  the  means  of  discounting  freely,  which  it  did,  at  the  rate  of 
5 per  cent  for  sixty  days’  bills,  and  54  per  cent  for  longer ; out  of  doors,  the  rate 
was  54  to  6 per  cent.  Inasmuch  as  that  exchanges  had  been  favorably  affected 
by  the  stringent  movement  of  the  bank,  it  was  feared  that  returning  ease  would 
again  give  an  impulse  to  the  export  of  bullion.  The  quantities  of  foreign  and 
colonial  produce  imported,  for  the  three  months  ending  April  5,  were  large,  while 
exports  were  less.  The  following  were  some  of  the  leading  imports : — 


CONSUMPTION  OF  PRODUCE  IN  ENGLAND,  JANUARY  5 TO  APRIL  5,  DUTY  PAID. 


184$. 

1846. 

1847. 

Provisions. 

28,715 

45,153 

87,960 

Butter... 

38,727 

37,320 

62,166 

Cheese 

55,078 

61,809 

101,524 

Cocoa 

775,193 

802,415 

1,002,382 

Coffee 

11,328,937 

9,920,773 

13,102,861 

Sugar 

980,677 

1,152,404 

1,454,624 

Tea 

11,526,965 

12,207,443 

13,373,154 

Rice 

7,711 

21,658 

204,598 

Grain 

183,614 

111,667 

1,292,946 

Flour 

16,484 

66,959 

1,201,843 
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In  spite  of  this  large  consumption  of  produce,  the  imports  of  raw  material  have 
declined,  and  the  export  of  goods  also,  but  the  latter  not  to  an  extent  which  the 
small  import  of  raw  material  would  warrant,  showing  that  the  home  consump- 
tion of  goods  ha3  diminished.  The  following  is  a statement  of  the  cotton  taken 
for  consumption,  and  the  value  of  goods  exported  : — 


mi  1816.  1847. 

Cotton  consumed cwt.  1,023,419  961,480  823,508 

Cotton  goods  exported £ 5,723,577  5,839,336  5,361,353 


When  we  reflect  that  the  price  of  cotton  has  been  much  higher  this  year,  we 
become  aware  that  the  balance  of  the  cotton  trade  was  considerably  against  Eng- 
land for  the  quarter.  The  cotton  cost  them  much  more  momy , and  they  obtain 
less  for  the  goods.  With  this  prospect,  and  the  continual  expenditure  of  the 
railroads,  by  which  England’s  labor  continues  to  be  applied  to  fixtures  rather  than 
to  exchangeable  values,  the  future  is  not  propitious. 


MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 

MERCANTILE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  OF  BOSTON. 

We  have  received  a copy  of  the  Twenty-Seventh  Annual  Report  of  this  useful  and 
well-managed  institution.  The  past  year  nppeare  to  have  been  one  of ’signal  prosperity 
and  success,  “ far  exceeding,  in  these  respects,  all  previous  years,  whether  we  consider  the 
number  of  members,  the  state  of  the  treasury,  the  attendance  upon  the  lectures,  or  the 
general  favor  it  enjoys  in  the  community.”  The  present  number  of  members  is  1,108,  ex- 
hibiting a gain  of  225,  since  the  ln9t  annual  meeting  of  the  Association.  The  library 
embraces  5,026  volumes,  375  of  which  were  added  during  the  year.  The  reading-room 
of  the  Association  is  well  supplied  with  the  best  newspapers  and  magazines  of  Europe  and 
America.  The  lecture  system,  adopted  a few  yeare  since,  has  been  quite  successful. 
Every  ticket  to  the  course  was  sold  within  a few'  days  after  its  public  announcement.  Of 
the  14200  tickets  issued,  775  were  taken  by  members.  The  receipts  from  this  source 
amounted  to  #1,650,  which,  after  deducting  the  expenditures  for  lecturers,  etc.,  of 
$1,257  43,  left  a profit  to  the  treasury,  of  $392  57.  The  liberal  donations  made  to  the 
funds  of  this  Association,  will  not  leave  it  long  without  a suitable  edifice.  In  the  Report 
of  last  year,  donations  to  the  amount  of  $1,000  each,  were  acknow  ledged  from  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen,  to  be  applied  to  that  purpose : Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  Amos  Law- 
rence, William  Sturgiss,  John  Bryant,  John  P.  Cushing,  William  Appleton,  Samuel  Ap- 
pleton, Esqrs.,  and  Hon.  Nathan  Appleton.  During  the  present  year,  donations  of  from 
$25  to  $500,  have  increased  the  fund  to  $9,225,  which  has  been  paid  in  and  invested  in 
substantial  stocks.  The  Report  of  the  President,  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Allen,  is  a model  of 
brevity,  clearness,  and  comprehensiveness. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  officers  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  Boston, 
for  the  present  year:  Warren  Sawyer,  President ; Thomas  H.  Lord,  Vice-President ; John 
Stetson,  Corresponding  Secretary ; Charles  H.  Allen,  Recording  Secretary ; James  Otis, 
Treasurer;  J.  M.  Richardson,  John  L.  Lathrop,  George  H.  Briggs,  H.  P.  Chamberlain, 
W.  H.  Kennard,  W.  S.  Tilton,  George  F.  Woodman,  and  Custis  Guild,  Directors ; J.  M. 
Atkins,  Jr.f  D.  N.  Haskell,  Thomas  J.  Allen,  W.  N.  Fairbanks,  and  E.  C.  Cowdin, 
Trustee* 
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MERCANTILE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  OF  CINCINNATI 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  this  Association,  a well-written  document,  covers 
thirty-two  octavo  pages,  and  is  occupied  in  a great  measure  with  the  local  concerns  of  the 
institution,  which  appear  to  be  in  a flourishing  condition.  A single  paragraph  from  the 
Report,  on  this  head,  will  not  perhaps  be  uninteresting  to  the  friends  of  these  valuable 
associations: — 

“ The  career  of  the  Association  in  the  past  year  has  been  onward.  It  is  free  from  debt. 
It  has  surmounted  great  difficulties,  and  borne  itself  in  every  good  word  and  work,  stead- 
ily and  unobtrusively  forward.  It  stands  at  this  moment,  stronger  in  numbers,  spirit,  and 
resources,  than  at  any  former  period,  and  as  we  trust  more  deeply  rooted  than  ever  in  the 
affections  of  its  members,  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  community.  We  have  been 
successful,  but  our  success  has  not  been  accidental.  Such  success  is  ever  found  on  the  side 
of  persevering  industry.  In  the  past,  -we  have  done  well ; in  the  future,  we  can  do  better. 
To  insure  this,  it  is  only  requisite  that  each  member  appreciate  that  he  is  in  part  charge- 
able with  the  task  of  maintaining  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  organization ; that  he  owes 
to  the  Association  the  benefit  both  of  his  labor  and  example ; and  that  it  is  his  duty,  as 
well  as  his  privilege,  to  co-operate  in  the  building  up,  in  this  community,  of  a noble  and 
public-spirited  institution,  commensurate  in  some  small  degree  to  its  growing  wants,  nnd 
which,  in  coming  years,  shall  prove  its  pride  and  ornament.  In  watchfully  providing  for 
the  present,  we  may  safely  leave  the  future  to  care  for  itself,  if  we  do  but  remember  that 
we  are  bound  to  transmit  stronger  and  more  prosperous,  to  those  who  shall  succeed  us,  the 
charge  we  have  received  from  those  who  have  gone  before  ; that  we  are  amongst  the  hum- 
ble pioneers  of  a great  movement,  responsible  at  home  and  abroad  lor  ks  ultimate  and 
triumphant  success.” 

The  Report  then  proceeds  to  give  a business  statement  of  the  official  transactions  of 
the  Board  of  Directors ; and  we  are  pleased  to  notice  that  a course  of  free  lectures,  or 
literary  addresses,  were  delivered  during  the  year  by  the  active  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion— an  interesting  feature,  and  one  which  might  be  adopted  by  similar  associations,  in 
other  cities,  with  advantage  to  the  members.  The  library  now  contains  about  5,000  vol- 
umes, the  additions  to  which,  during  the  last  year,  amc^nted  to  536  volumes.  Besides 
the  lectures  by  active  members,  a course  was  delivered,  during  the  winter,  by  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  statesmen,  divines,  etc.,  of  the  West ; the  introductory,  being  delivered 
by  the  Hon.  Jnmes  T.  Morehead,  of  Kentucky,  and  the  valedictory,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
Mellvaine.  The  lectures  were  largely  attended,  and  the  services  of  the  lecturers  ren- 
dered gratuitously.  The  society  numbers  1,007  regular  members,  198  being  added  to  the 
number  during  the  past  year.  The  receipts  into  the  treasury  from  all  sources,  for  the 
year,  amounted  to  $7,950 ; which,  with  the  exception  of  about  $200,  was  expended  in 
enlarging  the  library,  and  for  other  purposes  connected  with  its  maintenance  and  growth. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  officers  of  the  Association  for  the  present  year:  John  W. 
Hartwell,  President;  George  T.  Stedman,  Vice-President ; James  Lupton,  Correspond- 
ing Secretary;  Joseph  C.  Butler,  Recording  Secretary;  E.  B.  Hinman,  Treasurer;  T. 
R.  Biggs,  James  T.  Annan,  Benoni  Sprague,  C.  Taylor  Jones,  and  William  I.  White- 
man,  Directors. 

We  cannot  better  close  this  brief  notice  of  the  Association  and  its  affairs,  than  by  ex- 
tracting the  just  and  manly  sentiments  of  Mr.  Hartwell,  the  Vice-President,  in  behalf  of 
the  Board: — 

“ The  Association  now  occupies  an  eminence,  from  which  it  may  calmly  look  back  upon 
the  steep  and  rugged  ascent  up  which  it  has  toiled,  and  rightfully  indulge  exultation  over 
the  past,  and  felicitous  anticipations  of  the  ftiture.  The  annals  of  no  similar  body  in  the 
Union  exhibit  a progress  more  rapid,  or  a career  less  chequered  by  failures  and  reverses. 

“ If  much  has  been  achieved  with  feeble  means  and  under  many  discouragements,  what 
may  not  now  be  accomplished?  Established  as  the  institution  stands,  upon  a firm  foun- 
dation, and  proudly  conscious,  though  we  be,  that  its  influence  has  ever  been  conservative 
of  good,  nevertheless,  it  has  not  yet  fulfilled  its  mi&sion.  Through  the  watchful  and  fos- 
tering care  of  its  early  frends,  it  has  attained  a vigorous  growth  and  independence,  which 
fit  it  lor  energetic  action  and  widely  extending  usefulness.  Its  valuable  property,  its  well- 
stored  book-shelves,  its  crowded  reading-room,  and  its  rapidly  augmenting  list  of  members, 
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demand  that  it  take  rank  with  the  foremost  of  our  public  institutions,  and  that  it  exert  a 
controlling  influence  in  moulding  the  character  of  its  young  men — the  pride  and  strength 
of  the  Association— the  future  merchants  of  our  city  ; that  it  advance  the  cause  of  know- 
ledge and  virtue ; that  it  prove  the  friend  of  social  order  and  public  happiness ; that  it 
cherish  laudable  industry,  geuerous  enterprise,  pure  morals,  varied  intelligence,  unimpeach- 
able integrity,  and  the  loftiest  sense  of  mercantile  honor. 

“ This  can  be  done.  This  must  be  accomplished.  As  young  men,  the  spirit  of  the  age 
demands  that  we  labor  earnestly  and  heartily  in  the  great  cause  of  moral  and  intellectual 
advancement — that,  as  young  men,  we  may  do  in  our  day  and  generation  some  good,  the 
beneficence  of  which  shall  not  die  with  us.  As  young  men,  let  us  see  that  we  appreciate 
our  position  and  fulfil  our  destiny ; — too  young,  in  every  sense,  to  flag  in  our  efforts ; — too 
young,  to  halt  in  the  onward  march  of  the  age ; — too  young,  to  fail  in  whatever  noble  un- 
dertaking we  may  have  enlisted  our  energies. 

w Let  us  remember  that  we  are  among  the  supports  on  which  rests  the  character  of  our 
city  for  intelligence  and  self-culture.  Let  this  suffice.  Let  us  form  a large  conception  of 
the  character  of  the  liberal  and  upright  merchant,  ever  remembering  that  the  keys  of 
knowledge  are  in  our  hands — that  the  portals  of  her  temple  are  open  wide  before  us. 

“ Nor  is  it  by  the  fleeting  power  of  gold  alone,  that  the  annals  of  commerce  have  been 
rendered  dignified  and  illustrious.  It  is  true  that  money  is  power,  but  it  is  the  heart  and 
intellect  that  ennoble  its  uses ; and  wheresoever  the  name  of  ‘ Merchant  ’ has  been  writ- 
ten in  legible  and  enduring  characters  on  the  page  of  history,  it  has  been  the  mind,  and 
not  the  gold,  that  grasped  the  pen  aud  inscribed  it  there. 

“ Let  us,  then,  strive  with  manly,  vigorous,  and  united  effort, — many  hands  to  labor 
with  a single  purpose  to  guide, — to  build  up  for  the  * Young  Mens’  Mercantile  Library 
Association,’  a reputation  co-extensive  with,  and  as  enviable  as  that  of  Cincinnati  itself.” 


SHOPPING  IN  ROME. 

CHARACTER  OF  TRADES- PEOPLE — SHOPKEEPING  MORALITY — NATALETTl’s  SHOP  THE  BEST  IN  ROME. 

Our  views  have  become  so  completely  identified  with  the  commercial  matters  of  the 
age,  that  on  taking  up  a new  book,  especially  of  travels,  we  nm  our  eye  over  its  pages  to 
see  if  we  can  find  anything  that  will  be  likely  to  interest  the  mercantile  reader;  and  our 
estimate  of  the  value  of  a work  is  apt  to  depend  very  much  upon  the  information  it  con- 
tains pertaining  to  subjects  connected  with  trade  and  commerce.  Running  over  the  pages 
of  Mrs.  Butler’s  (late  Fanny  Kemble)  “ Year  of  Consolation,”  just  published  by  Wiley  &, 
Putnam,  we  find  a few  passages  of  her  experience  of  the  morality  of  shopkeeping,  &c.,  in 
Rome,  which  we  consider  of  sufficient  interest  to  transfer  to  our  pages: — 

“ English  people  are  the  only  honest  trades-people  that  I am  acquainted  with,  and  I say 
it  advisedly ; foT  Americans  are  unpunctual,  and  an  appointment  is  a contract  with  time 
for  its  object,  and  they  are  as  regardless,  for  the  most  part,  of  that  species  of  contract,  as 
of  some  others  of  a different  kind.  I have  now  been  six  months  in  Rome,  and  have  had 
leisure  and  opportunity  to  see  something  of  the  morals  of  retail  trade  ; at  any  rate,  in 
matters  of  female  traffic,  among  the  shopkeepers  here.  In  the  first  place,  the  most  fla- 
grant dishonesty  exists  with  regard  to  the  value  of  the  merchandise,  and  the  prices  they 
ask  for  it  of  all  strangers,  but  more  particularly  of  the  English,  whose  wealth,  ignorance, 
and  insolence,  are  taxed  by  these  worthy  industriels  without  conscience  or  compassion. 
Every  article  purchased  in  a Roman  shop,  by  an  English  person,  is  rated  at  very  nearly 
double  its  value  ; and  the  universal  custom  here,  even  among  the  people  themselves,  is  to 
carry  on  a haggling  market  of  aggression,  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser,  and  defence,  on 
that  of  the  vender,  which  is  often  as  comical  as  it  is  disgusting.  In  Nataletti’s  shop,  in 
Rome,  the  other  day,  I saw  a scene  between  the  salesman  and  a lady-purchaser,  an  Italian, 
that  would  have  amazed  as  well  as  amused  the  parties  behind  and  before  the  counters  of 
Howell  & James,  Harding’s,  &c.  The  lady,  after  choosing  her  stuff  and  the  quantity  she 
required,  began  a regular  attack  upon  the  shopman  ; it  was  mezza  voce , indeed,  but  con- 
tinuous, eager,  vehement,  pressing,  overpowering,  to  a degree  indescribable  ; and  the  luck- 
less man  having  come  for  a moment  from  behind  the  shelter  of  his  long  table,  the  lady 
eagerly  seized  him  by  the  arm,  and  holding  him  fast,  argued  her  point  with  increasing 
warmth.  She  next  caught  hold  of  the  breast  of  his  coat,  her  face  within  a few  inches  of 
his,  her  husband  meanwhile  standing  by  and  smiling  approvingly  at  the  thrift  anti  eloquence 
of  his  wife  : I think,  however,  she  did  not  succeed.  The  shopman  looked  disgusted,  which 
I am  afraid  is  a consequence  of  their  having  adopted  the  English  mode  of  dealing  in  that 
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house,  as  they  themselves  informed  me,  to  signify  that  they  did  not  cheat,  lie,  or  steal,  bat 
dealt  like  honest  people.  I felt  proud  of  his  manner  of  speech  : ‘ Madame,  nous  avons 
adopte  la  maniere  Anglnise ; nous  vendons  nu  prix  juste,  nous  ne  surfaisons  pas,  et  nous 
ne  changeons  pas  nos  prix,’  so  that  to  deal  in  the  English  fashion  is  synonymous  to  deal- 
ing justly.  It  pleases  me  greatly,  and  it  is  true  ; for,  in  France,  too,  they  have  abandoned 
the  abominable  system  of  prices  for  the  English  ; and  it  delights  me  to  think  that  integrity, 
justice,  truth,  cleanliness,  and  comfort,  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  my  own  people  wherever 
their  wandering  spirit  leads  them  through  the  world.  It  is  very  fit  and  just  that  they 
should  bring  such  compensations  to  the  foreign  people,  among  whom  they  so  often  intro- 
duce, also,  habits  of  luxury,  of  ostentation,  and  that  basest  habit  of  bartering  for  money 
the  common  courtesies  and  amenities  of  life,  the  civilities  and  the  serviceableness  which 
are  priceless,  which  the  continental  people  have,  and  our  own  have  not,  and  wdiich  we 
should  have  learnt  to  imitate  rather  than  taught  them  to  sell.  I may  as  well  mention  here, 
that  I have  found  Nataletti’s  shop  the  best  in  Rome,  in  every  respect.  In  one  morning’s 
shopping,  the  other  day,  we  had  tw'oor  three  curious  instances  of  the  shopkeeping  morality 
here  : going  into  Gagiati’s,  in  the  Corso,  the  great  omnium  gatherum,  or,  as  the  Americans 
would  call  it,  variety  store,  they  first  attempted  to  client  my  sister  upon  the  change  due  to 
her  for  some  gold  she  gave  them  ; I was  looking  at  some  fans  which  were  being  shown  to 
an  Italian  purchaser  at  the  same  time ; I had  taken  up  one,  which  the  shopman  told  me 
was  worth  eighteen  seudi ; the  Roman  buyer  took  up  another,  which  had  been  shown  me 
at  the  same  price,  and  with  sundry  ‘ nods  and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles’  at  the  shop- 
keeper, said,  in  an  under  tone,  ‘ Dunque  quindici  V the  latter  nodded,  returned  the  signifi- 
cant pantomime,  and  adding,  * Eh  ! enpite.’  I capited  too,  and,  perceiving  that  I was  at- 
tentively observing  wha?  was  going  on,  the  salesman  took  the  fan  I had  in  my  hand,  and 
without  uttering  a syllable, said,  ‘ Ebbene, Signora,  seidici  seudi  ;’  ‘but,’ said  I,  ‘a  moment 
ago,  you  told  ine  the  price  was  eighteen.’  ‘ Oh  !’  exclaimed  he,  with  the  most  dauntless 
impudence,  ‘ se  piace  a lei  di  pagar  dieci  otto  va  bene  e pndrona.’  I was  so  utterly  dis- 
gusted, that  I laid  the  commodity  down  without  another  word.  Further  on,  we  bought 
some  tin  pails  and  water-buckets  for  our  bed-rooms  in  the  country.  At  one  shop,  I was 
made  to  pay  nearly  three  seudi  for  that  which  my  sister  purchased  immediately  after  for  a 
scudo  and  a half  a little  distance  further  on,  and  she  no  doubt  paid,  as  an  Englishwoman, 
much  more  than  the  goods  were  worth.  We  then  proceeded  to  a perfumer’s  for  some 
hair  pomatum — we  had  already  repeatedly  purchased  the  same  thing  at  the  same 
place.  On  this  occasion,  however,  we  were  charged  an  additional  paul  upon  each  small 
article,  and  upon  remonstrating,  and  stating  that  we  had  repeatedly  bought  the  same  thing 
at  the  same  place,  and  always  paid  such  a sum  for  it,  the  shopman  replied,  ‘ Yes,  that  was 
true,  but  now  they  had  altered  the  price  a sort  of  ad  libitum,  mode  of  dealing,  which 
may  be  pleasant  and  mournful  to  the  souls  of  the  venders,  but  is  mournful  alone  to  those 
who  buy.  Of  truth,  and  its  inviolable  sacredness,  the  Italians  generally  seem  to  have  as 
little  perception  as  the  French ; and  dishonesty  and  falsehood  are  so  little  matters  of 
shame,  that  detection  in  either  of  them  only  excites  a shrug  and  a grin  on  the  part  of  the 
offender.” 


THE  BABY  TRADE  OF  LONDON. 

We  notice,  in  a late  London  paper,  as  one  of  the  curiosities  of  commerce,  that  the  baby 
trade  has  been  opened  in  London,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  advertisement : — 

“ To  Ladies  without  children , and  others. — A very  promising  and  genteel  little  boy, 
five  years  old,,  and  without  parents,  requires  a permanent  home,  where  he  would  be  edu- 
cated and  brought  up  with  kindness  and  motherly  affection.  Address,  with  particulars  of 
family,  &c.#  to  A.  N.,  Post-oilice,  Great  Russdl-st.  Terms  expected,  about  jCIO  10s.” 

On  this,  the  London  Athenaeum  remarks: — 

“ So  the  baby  trade  is  to  be  opened  ! and  following  the  law  of  competition  wye  may  look 
shortly  to  read  of ‘very  promising  little  boys,’  purchaseable  at  Jive  pounds — girls  for  less, 
and  twins,  like  ‘ family  tickets,’  on  a reduced  scale  of  prices.  It  ha9  long  been  a fact  well 
knowm  in  St.  Giles’,  that  ‘the  children  of  the  mobility’  were  movable— could  be  hired  for 
the  day,  as  well  as  a sore-eye,  or  a iame-leg,  or  the  properties  of  epilepsy ! But  the 
Huggins  and  Muggins  market  is  now  about  to  be  invaded  by  ‘the  genteel’ — and  to  judge 
from  the  extreme  moderation  of  the  terms,  ‘the  operation’  is  intended  to  be  extensive. 
There  will  be  next,  we  apprehend,  a joint-stock  company  for  the  sale  and  exchange  of 
old  people.” 
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POETRY  OF  COMMERCE. 

Iron  forms  the  material  of  the  sharpest  needle  and  the  strongest  bar,  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  musical  snuff-box,  the  delicate  and  glittering  wheels  and  spindles  that  pluy 
within  the  most  exquisite  watch,  and  the  crashing  machinery  of  the  steamship  that  drives 
the  huge  fabric  through  the  ocean.  It  provides  for  war  its  most  formidable  weapons,  for 
peace  its  most  valuable  implements ; and  may  be  considered  a fruitful  source  of  domestic 
comfort  and  political  strength,  the  grand  Areliimcdian  lever  of  nations. — [Mer.  Mag.] 

IRON* 


BY  MRS.  SARAH  J.  IIaLB. 

“Troth  shall  spring  out  of  the  earth.” — Psalms  lxxxv.  II. 


As  in  lonely  thought,  I pondered 
On  the  marv’luu*  thing*  of  earth, 

And,  in  fancy’*  dreaming,  wondered 
At  their  beauty,  power,  and  worth. 

Came,  like  word*  of  prayer,  the  feeling — 

Oh  ! that  God  would  make  me  know, 
Through  the  spirit’s  clear  revealing — 

What,  of  all  ks  works  below, 

Is  to  man  a boon  tbe  greatest, 

Brightening  on  from  age  to  age, 

Serving  truest,  earliest,  latest. 

Through  the  world's  loug  pilgrimage. 

Soon  vast  mountains  rose  before  me, 

Shaggy,  desolate,  and  lone, 

Their  scarred  heads  were  threat’ning  o’er  me, 
Their  dark  shadows  round  mo  thrown  ; 
Then  a voice,  from  out  the  mountains, 

As  an  earthquake  shook  the  ground. 

And  like  frightened  fawns  the  lountains, 
leaping,  rted  before  the  sound; 

And  the  Anak  oaks  bowed  lowly. 
Quivering,  aspen-like,  with  fear — 

While  the  deep  response  carne  slowly, 

Or  it  must  have  crushed  mine  ear ! 

“ Iron ! Iron  ! Iron  !” — crashing. 

Like  the  battle-axe  and  shield  ; 

Or  the  sword  on  helmet  clashing, 

Through  a bloody  battle-field  : 

“ Iron  ! Iron  ! Iron  !” — rolling, 

Like  the  far-off  cannon’s  boom  ; 

Or  the  dcnth-knell,  slowly  tolling, 

Through  a dungeon’s  charnel  gloom  ! 

“ Iron  ! Iron  ! Iron  !” — swinging, 

Like  the  summer  winds  at  play  ; 

Or  as  hells  of  Time  were  ringing 
In  tbe  blest  Millennial  Day  ! 

Then  the  clouds  of  ancient  fable 
Cleared  away  before  mine  eyes  ; 

Truth  could  tread  a footing  stable 
O’er  the  gulf  of  mysteries! 

Words,  the  prophet  bards  had  uttered, 
Signs,  the  oruclo  foretold, 

Spells,  the  wicril  like  Sybil  mnttered, 
Through  tbe  twilight  days  of  old, 

Rightly  read,  beneath  the  splendor, 

Shining  now  on  history’s  page, 

All  their  faithful  witness  render — 

All  portend  a better  age. 

Sisyphus,  forever  toiling. 

Was  tbe  type  of  toiling  men, 

W’hile  the  stone  of  power,  recoiling, 
Crushed  them  back  to  earth  ogain! 

Stem  Prometheus,  bound  and  bleeding, 
Imaged  man  in  mental  chain, 


While  the  vultures,  on  him  feeding. 

Were  the  passions’  vengeful  reign  ; 

Still  a ray  of  mercy  tarried 
On  the  cloud,  a white-winged  dove, 

For  this  mystic  faith  had  married 
Vulcan  to  the  Queen  of  Love  ! 

Rugged  strength  and  radiant  beauty — 
These  were  one  in  nature’s  plan  ; 

Humble  toil  and  heavenward  duty — 

These  will  form  the  perfect  man  ! 

Darkly  was  this  doctrine  taught  us 
By  the  gods  of  heathendom  ; 

But  the  living  light  was  brought  us, 

Whon  the  gos|>el  morn  had  come  ! 

How  the  glorious  change,  expected. 

Could  be  wrought,  was  then  made  free  ; 
Of  the  enrthly,  when  perfected, 

Rugged  Iron  forms  the  key  ! 

“Truth  from  out  the  earth  shall  flourish,” 
This  the  Word  of  God  makes  known, — 
Thence  are  harvests  men  to  nourish — 
There  let  Iron’s  power  bo  show  n. 

Of  the  swords,  from  slaughter  gory, 

Ploughshares  forgo  to  break  the  soil ! — 
Then  will  Mind  attain  it*  glory, 

Then  will  Labor  reap  the  sq>oil, — 

Error  cease  the  soul  to  wilder, 

Crime  be  checked  by  simple  good, 

As  the  little  coral  builder 

Forces  back  the  furious  flood. 

While  our  faith  in  good  grows  stronger, 
Means  of  greater  good  increase  ; 

Iron,  thundering  war  no  longer, 

Lends  the  onward  march  of  peace ; 

Still  new  modes  of  service  finding. 

Ocean,  earth,  and  air,  it  moves. 

And  the  distant  nations  binding. 

Like  the  kindred  tie  it  proves ; 

With  its  Atlas-shoulder  sharing 
Loads  of  human  toil  and  care. 

On  its  wing  of  lightning  bearing 
Thought's  swiff  mission  through  the  air! 

As  the  rivers,  farthest  flowing. 

In  the  highest  hill*  hnve  birth  ; 

As  the  banyan,  broadest  growing, 

Oftenest  bows  its  bead  to  earth, — 

So  the  noblest  minds  press  onward. 
Channels  far  of  good  to  trace  ; 

So  tbe  largest  hearts  bend  downward, 
Circling  all  the  human  race  ; 

Thus,  by  Iron’s  aid,  pursuing 
Through  the  earth  their  plans  of  love, 
Men  our  Father’s  will  are  doing 
Here,  as  angels  do  above ! 


* Originally  published  in  “Godey’s  Lady’s  Bookman  excellent  periodical,  conducted 
with  singular  judgment  and  ability  by  the  gifted  author  of  this  poem. 
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ENTERPRISE  AND  WEALTH  OF  JACQUES  CCEUR, 

THE  FRENCH  ARGONAUT. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Jacques  Cceur,  the  French  Argonaut,  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished in  London.  This  work  contains  the  only  notice,  we  believe,  in  English,  of  the 
great  French  merchant  and  financier  of  the  middle  ages,  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  V. 
and  VI.,  in  England.  The  44  London  Examiner”  thus  states  the  leading  facts  in  the  life 
of  Jacques  Cceur : — 

41  It  was  the  money  of  Jacques  Cceur  which  enabled  the  French  to  profit  by  the  genius 
and  enthusiasm  of  Joan  of  Arc ; and  it  was  his  honest  sympathy,  and  steady,  manly 
counsel,  which  seems  to  have  sustained  the  tender  and  brave  heart  of  the  noblest  of  roy»l 
mistresses,  Agnes  Sorel,  in  her  efforts  to  save  the  king.  On  her  death,  she  selected  him 
for  her  executor.  He  had  sprung  from  the  people,  and  raised  himself,  by  successful  com- 
mercial enterprise,  to  a level  with  the  princes  of  his  age.  He  found  French  commerce 
behind  that  of  every  other  nation,  and  left  it  prosperous  and  increasing.  Direct  and 
speedy  communication  with  the  East  seems  to  have  been  his  great  idea.  Modem  Europe 
is  still  contending  for  it  He  had  at  one  time,  in  this  employment,  three  hundred  factors ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  merchants  of  France,  with  the  whole  of  those  of  Italy,  are  not  sup- 
posed to  have  equalled  this  one  man  in  the  extent  of  their  commercial  dealings.  As  rick 
as  Jacques  Casur , become  a proverb.  It  was  even  rumored  and  believed  that  he  had 
found  the  philosopher's  stone.  And  he  proved  worthy  of  his  wealth  by  giving  it  noble 
uses.  He  raised  three  armies  for  Charles  at  his  own  cost ; and  he  repaired  and  re-estab- 
lished, in  his  office  of  Argentier , the  deranged  finances  of  the  kingdom.  But  his  weak- 
ness seems  to  have  lain  in  the  direction  of  personal  magnificence  and  splendor,  and  to 
this  we  may  trace  his  fall.  He  did  not  allow  sufficiently  for  the  prejudices  of  his  age, 
and  at  last  armed  them  for  his  ruin.  He  is  described  to  have  far  transcended,  in  his  per- 
sonal attendance  and  equipments,  the  chiefs  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  France ; 
and  when  Charles  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Rouen,  the  merchant,  Jacques  Cceur, 
was  seen  by  the  side  of  Dunois,  with  arms  and  tunic  precisely  the  same  as  his.  His  de- 
struction was  planned  by  a party  of  the  nobles,  and  an  indictment  of  all  sorts  of  crimes 
preferred  against  him ; among  them  the  charge  of  having  poisoned  Agnes  Sorel.  He 
narrowly  escaped  torture  and  death  ; and  only  this  by  confiscation  of  his  treasures  (which 
his  judges  divided  among  them)  and  perpetual  banishment.  The  latter  resolved  itself 
ultimately  into  a sort  of  strict  surveillance  in  a French  convent,  which  he  at  last  escaped 
by  the  fidelity  of  one  of  his  agents,  who  had  married  his  niece.  He  was  again  charac- 
teristically engaging  in  active  pursuits,  and  beginning  life  anew  as  the  Pope’s  captain- 
general,  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  when  illness  seized  him  in  the  Island  of  Scio.  He 
left,  in  his  death,  another  example  of  the  world’s  treatment  of  its  greatest  benefactors.” 

From  the  memoir,  we  make  a single  extract  in  regard  to  the  commercial  enterprise  of 
the  great  French  merchant: — 

44  In  the  course  of  twenty  years,  Jacques  Cceur  had  more  commercial  power  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  merchants  of  the  Mediterranean  put  together.  Three  hundred  of  his 
agents  resided  at  the  different  ports,  not  only  of  Europe,  but  of  the  East,  and  in  all  the 
nations  contiguous  to  France.  Everywhere  his  vessels  were  respected,  as  though  he  had 
been  a sovereign  prince  ; they  covered  the  seas  wherever  commerce  was  to  be  cultivated, 
and  from  farthest  Asia,  they  brought  back  cloths  of  gold  and  silk,  furs,  arms,  spices,  and 
ingots  of  gold  and  silver,  still  swelling  his  mighty  stores,  and  filling  Europe  with  surprise 
at  his  adventurous  daring,  and  his  unparalleled  perseverance.  Like  his  great  prototype, 
Cosmo  de  Medici,  who,  from  a simple  merchant,  became  a supreme  ruler,  Jacques  Cceur, 
the  Medicis  of  Bourges,  became  illustrious  and  wealthy,  and  sailed  long  in  the  favorable 
breezes  of  fortune,  admired,  envied,  feared,  and  courted  by  all. 

44 His  wealth  gave  rise  to  a proverb,  long  retained  by  the  citizens  of  his  native  town: 
* As  rich  as  Jacques  Cceur,*  expressed  all  that  could  be  conceived  of  prosperity  and  suc- 
cess. Popular  tradition  asserts  that,  so  great  was  the  profusion  of  the  precious  metals 
that  he  possessed,  that  his  horses  were  shod  with  silver;  a common  reputation,  even  at 
the  present  day,  enjoyed  by  persons  of  singular  wealth.  The  adornment  of  Bourges, 
where  he  was  born,  was  not  one  of  the  least  projects  of  the  great  merchant ; and  having, 
with  a large  sum,  purchased  a considerable  tract  of  land  in  the  town,  he  began,  in  1443, 
to  build  that  magnificent  mansion  which  still  remains  a noble  relic  of  his  taste  and 
wealth.” 
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LEATHER  TRADE  OF  OHIO. 

The  following  interesting  remarks  in  relation  to  the  product  and  export  of  leather  from 
Ohio,  are  published  in  the  Cincinnati  Atlas,  as  an  extract  from  a letter  written  by  a mer- 
chant, in  New  York  city,  to  our  friend,  Mr.  George  M.  Young,  firm  of  Messrs.  Forbes  & 
Young,  commission  and  forwarding  merchants,  in  Cincinnati.  The  facts  and  suggestions 
are  worthy  of  consideration.  Alluding  to  a rapid  change  which  is  taking  place  in  the 
leather  trade  of  our  country,  the  writer  says:  “ The  shipments  of  leather  from  your  State 
to  this  city,  have  become,  within  the  last  two  years,  quite  important,  and  the  trade  in  this 
article  will  undoubtedly  increase.  For  the  kind  of  leather  made  in  your  State,  your  facil- 
ities are  very  great — principally,  in  the  cheapness  of  bark,  and  large  number  of  your  do- 
mestic hides.  The  bulk  of  your  leather  being  light,  and  the  tannin  principle  in  your  bark 
not  being  as  strong  as  that  of  the  bark  nearer  the  seaboard,  renders  the  Ohio  leather  the 
best  article  m the  market,  for  finishing  into  the  upper  leather,  and  for  export  to  Great 
Britain.  There  is  now  no  duty  on  leather  of  any  description  in  that  country,  and  a large 
trade  has  been  carried  on  the  past  year,  with  England,  in  American  leather,  three-fourths 
of  the  Ohio  leather  arriving  here  having  been  shipped  to  Great  Britain.  With  no  duty 
on  this  article,  they  cannot  compete  with  this  country  in  its  manufacture,  and  therefore  the 
trade  must  in  time  be  very  large.  Our  market,  last  year,  was  overstocked  with  all  kinds, 
and  prices,  consequently,  ranged  very  low  throughout  the  season.  Good  leather,  of  oak 
tannage,  weighing  ten  to  twelve  pounds  average,  would  only  command  from  fifteen  to  six- 
teen cents  per  pound,  and  these  prices  only  for  a very  good  article.  The  same  quality  will 
now  bring  twenty  cents  per  pound,  and  there  is  a fair  prospect,  not  only  that  the  advance 
will  be  maintained,  but  that  prices  will  advance  still  farther.”  In  regard  to  consignments, 
the  writer  gives  the  following  as  the  usual  rate  of  commissions  charged  by  regular  leather 
houses : “ The  regularly  established  rate  of  commission  on  leather,  is  6 per  cent.  This 
includes  guarantee,  and  all  charges,  except  cash  paid  for  cartage  and  freight.” 

PRODUCTION  OF  TEA  IN  BRITISH  INDIA. 

The  great  tea-growing  experiment  undertaken  by  the  East  India  Company,  appears  to 
hare  answered  the  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  even  to  have  gone  beyond  them.  The 
produced  at  the  farm  of  Kunsoor  is  described  as  equal  to  the  finest  Chinese,  and  has 
nroved  very  profitable.  It  has  sold  on  the  spot  for  from  four  to  five  rupees  the  seer,  the 
price  of  the  best  imported  Chinese.  The  climate,  the  produce,  and  the  identity  of 
the  plant,  are  beyond  doubt.  Only  176  acres  have  been  cultivated ; but  1,000,000  of  acres 
are  now  open  to  capital  and  enterprise,  capable  of  supplying  one-aixth  of  the  consumption 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  cultivation  is  described  as  not  being  difficult,  and  the 
returns  certain.  The  natives,  even  to  the  most  bigoted  in  caste,  are  getting  excessively 
fond  of  tea,  and  regularly  use  it.  Dr.  Jameson,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  company’s  tea 
farm,  states  that  tea  at  1 £ rupees  a seer,  yields  a profit  of  200  per  cent,  giving  facts  for 
his  calculation. 


BEQUEST  OF  A BOSTON  MERCHANT. 

The  late  William  Oliver,  Esq.,  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  has  left  the  whole  of  his  property, 
valued  at  not  less  than  a hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  l><-  di\id«*d  equally  hotwern  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  South  Boston,  and  the  McLean  Asyltunjpjfe  Ins®, 
at  Somerville.  One-third  of  this  sum  is  to  be  paid  over  immediately,  and  the  remainder 
at  the  decease  of  his  two  sisters.  Mr.  Oliver  commenced  life  as  a poor  bo^  and  aequfrpii 
his  property  by  his  prudence  and  energy  in  mercantile  purs  hundred  tli 

dollara  was  the  amount  he  fixed  upon  as  the  extent  of  his  wishcejpfiriy  life  •*  and  when 
he  had  made  that  sum,  he  retired  to  his  country  resi.hm and  passed  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  his  days  in  unceasing,  but  unostentatious  benevolence. 
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COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


REGULATIONS  OF  CANADIAN  AND  AMERICAN  COMMERCE. 


IMPORT  OF  BREADSTUFF'S  INTO  CANADA,  AND  REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  TRANSIT  OF  VESSELS  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  ONE  AMERICAN  PORT  TO  ANOTHER. 


The  report  that  the  British  government  had  sent  instructions  to  allow  American  vessels 
to  pass  up  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  is  fully  confirmed,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
notices  from  the  Ihspector-General’s  office,  which  appeared  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  the 
15th  of  May;— 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  his  excellency,  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  has  been 
pleased  to  approve  of  the  following  regulations,  for  the  introduction  into  this  province  of 
foreign  wheat  and  maize,  for  exportation,  without  the  payment  of  duty,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  9th  Victoria,  chapter  1 : — 

1.  Foreign  wheat  or  maize  brought  in  for  exportation,  shall  be  duly  entered  under  bond 
conditioned  for  its  arrival  at  and  exportation  from  the  pprt  of  destination  within  the  period 
of  six  calendar  months ; such  bond  to  be  given  to  the  collector  at  the  port  of  entry  or 
port  of  destination,  at  the  option  of  the  importer  or  his  agent ; and  if  given  to  the  collec- 
tor at  the  latter  port,  a certificate  thereof,  under  his  hand,  shall  be  produced  to  the  collector 
at  the  port  of  entry  where  the  importation  is  to  be  made,  previous  to  such  entry  being 
made. 

2.  After  such  entry,  the  collector  receiving  the  same  shall  furnish  a certificate,  under 
his  hand,  to  such  importer,  particularizing  the  quantity  of  such  wheat  and  maize,  and  when 
and  from  where,  and  by  what  vessel  imported ; the  port  of  destination  for  exportation 
thereof,  and  the  time  for  its  exportation  specified  in  the  bond  ; and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  importer  to  deposit  such  certificate,  and  report  such  wheat  or  maize  to  the  collector  at 
the  port  of  destination,  immediately  on  its  arrival  thereat. 

3.  The  bonds  so  to  be  given  shall,  in  all  cases,  be  for  three  times  the  amount  of  duty 

otherwise  payable,  and  shall  not  be  discharged  unless  such  foreign  w heat  or  maize  shall 
have  been  duly  reported  at  such  port  of  destination,  and  exported  or  warehoused,  within 
the  period  specified  in  the  bond.  And  if  the  bond  shall  have  been  given  to  the  collector 
at  the  port  of  entry,  other  than  the  port  of  destination,  the  collector  at  such  latter  port 
shall  furnish  a certificate,  under  his  hand,  to  such  importer,  of  the  due  entry  of  such  foreign 
wheat  or  maize,  on  arrival  at  such  latter  port,  and  for  the  exportation  or  warehousing  of 
the  same,  as  the  case  may  be,  within  the  time  specified  in  the  bond  ; the  production 
which  certificate  to  the  collector  at  the  port  where  the  bond  shall  have  been  so  given  sMl 
have  the  effect  of  discharging  the  same.  * 

4.  On  the  arrival  of  such  foreign  wheat  or  maize  at  its  port  of  destination,  and^Nj^V 
or  entry  thereof,  the  collector  thereat  shall  permit  the  same  to  be  exported  or  warehoused 
in  the  manner  provided  by  law ; and  upon  the  exportation  or  warehousing  of  the  same, 
the  bond  given  therefor  shall  be  cancelled. 


The  following  order  relates  to  the  transit  of  vessels  of  the  United  States  from  one  port 
to  another : — 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  his  excellency,  the  Governor-General,  in  Council,  has  been 
pleased  to  approve  of  the  following  regulations  for  the  transit  of  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  from  one  American  port  to  another,  through  the  inland  waters  of  this  province : — 

1.  That  during  the  pleasure  of  his  excellency,  American  boats  and  vessels,  laden  and 
unladen,  may  be  permitted  to  pass  down  the  St  Lawrrencc,  from  Fort  Covington  on  the 
Salmon  River,  to  Sorrel,  and  thence  up  the  River  Richelieu  to  Champlain,  and  vice  versa, 
4pon  the  payment  of  the  usual  tolls  and  dues  for  the  use  of  the  canals  and  other  works, 
cMfrgeable  on  the  boats  and  vessels  owned  and  navigated  by  her  majesty’s  Canadian 
stflflects. 

at  Th^^o  such  boat  or  vessel  of  the  United  States,  passing  through  the  Canadian 
voters  or  canals,  shall  have  any  right  to  land  or  take  on  board  freight  at  any  port  or  place 
within  the  province  of^  Canada. 

^ ^essels  may  be  permitted  to  land  passengers  at  any  port  or  place 
|hn,  but  they  shall  not  take  any  on  board,  during  the  voyage 
and  v «cls  on  the  dowmward  passage,  after  arriving  at  St. 
as  other  vessels  do  at  present  at  that  port. 


*3.  Tha* 
between  Efifill 
between  thdfee 
John,  may  take 
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4.  That  before  leaving  the  port  of  Dundee,  on  the  Salmon  River,  to  proceed  on  the 
downward  voyage  to  Lake  Charupinin,  the  master  of  such  boat  or  vessel  shall  apply  to  the 
collector  of  customs  of  that  port,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  furnish  a preventive  otfieer  to 
such  vessel,  with  instructions  to  remain  on  board  during  the  voyage,  until  she  reaches  the 
American  waters  of  Lake  Champlain,  such  officer  to  be  allowed  for  the  time  he  shall  he 
on  board,  five  shillings  per  diem,  together  with  diet  and  lodging  on  board  the  boat  or 
vessel,  and  twenty-five  shillings  for  his  expenses  homeward. 

Boats  or  vessels  leaving  Lake  Champlain  for  Fort  Covington,  shall  make  a like  applica- 
tion to  the  collector  of  St.  John,  and  be  under  the  same  restrictions,  and  subject  to  the 
like  conditions. 

5.  That  the  master  of  every  such  boat  or  vessel  shall,  on  arriving  at  the  port  of  Mon- 
treal, report  such  arrival  to  the  collector  of  customs,  who  shall,  without  charge,  permit 
such  boat  or  vessel  to  proceed  on  the  voyage  without  delay. 


MODIFICATION  OF  MEXICAN  TARIFF  REGULATIONS. 

The  following  modifications  in  regard  to  the  military  contributions  proposed  to  be  levied 
»n  Mexico,  under  the  tariff  and  regulations  sanctioned  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  31st  of  March,  1847,  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  are  approved 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  directs  the  Secretary  of  War  aiul  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  carry  them  into  effect: — 

1.  On  all  manufactures  of  cotton,  or  of  cotton  mixed  with  any  other  material  except 
wool,  worsted  and  silk,  in  the  piece  or  in  any  other  form,  a duty,  as  a military  contribution, 
of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

2.  When  goods  on  which  the  duties  are  levied  by  weight,  are  imported  into  said  ports 
in  the  package,  the  duties  shall  be  collected  on  the  nett  weight  only;  and  in  all  cases  an 
allowance  shall  he  made  for  all  deficiencies,  leakage,  breakage  or  damage,  proved  to  have 
actually  occurred  during  the  voyage  of  importation,  und  made  known  before  the  goods  are 
warehoused. 

3.  The  period  named  in  the  8th  of  said  regulations,  during  which  the  goods  may  remain 
in  warehouse  before  the  payment  of  duties,  is  extended  from  thirty  to  ninety  days ; nnd 
within  said  period  of  ninety  days,  any  portion  of  the  said  goods  on  which  the  duties,  ns  a 
military  contribution,  have  been  paid,  may  be  taken,  after  such  payment,  from  the  ware- 
house, and  entered  free  of  any  other  duty  at  any  other  port  or  ports  of  Mexico  in  our  mil- 
itary possession  ; the  fact  of  the  case,  with  particular  description  of  said  goods,  and  the 
statement  that  the  duties  thereon  have  been  paid,  being  certified  by  the  proper  officer  of  the 
port  or  ports  of  rc-shipment. 

4.  It  is  intended  to  provide  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  that  all  goods  imported  during  the 
war,  into  any  of  the  Mexican  ports  in  our  military  possession,  shall  be  exempt  from  any 
new  import  duty  or  confiscation  by  Mexico,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  said  goods  had  been 
imported  and  paid  the  import  duties  prescribed  by  the  government  of  Mexico. 


IMPORTATION  OF  MOLASSES. 

Treasury  Department , May  27,  1847. 

Representation  having  been  mnde  to  the  Department  giving  reason  to  the  belief  that  a 
want  of  uniformity  exists  at  the  respective  ports  in  the  mode  of  estimating  the  loss  or  de- 
ficiency in  the  article  of  molasses,  occasioned  by  fermentation,  stress  of  weather,  or  acci- 
dent during  the  voyage  of  importation,  it  is  deemed  proper,  under  the  circumstances,  and 
in  view  of  the  peculiar  liability  of  molasses  to  loss  or  deficiency  from  the  causes  before 
mentioned,  to  establish  an  equitable  and  uniform  rule  for  the  government  of  the  officers  of 
the  customs  in  making  such  allowances. 

To  ascertain  the  loss  or  deficiency  in  these  cases,  the  collectors  will  have  the  casks  con- 
taining the  molasses  properly  gauged  to  determine  their  capacities,  and  also  ascertain 
what  is  technically  termed  the  outs  or  ullage  in  American  gallons,  together  with  the  capa- 
cities of  the  empty  casks,  (the  entire  contents  being  lost,)  if  such  be  the  fact.  The  outs 
or  ullage,  writh  the  capacity  of  the  empty  casks,  will  constitute  the  aggregate  amount  of 
loss  or  deficiency  to  be  allowed  on  the  importation  in  question. 

It  is  deemed  proper  to  remark  that  this  rule  applies  only  to  deficiencies  arising  from  the 
cause  stated,  and  not  to  cases  where  the  article  is  alleged  to  have  sustained  damage  in 
character  or  quality  during  the  voyage  of  importation.  In  nil  cases  of  the  latter  descrip- 
tion, the  actual  damage  is  to  be  ascertained  as  in  other  cases,  by  appraisement  in  pursuance 
of  law  and  existing  regulations.  R.  J.  Walker,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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MEMPHIS  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 


TARIFF  OF  CHARGES  ON  MERCHANDISE,  ETC.,  ADOPTED  BY  THE  MEMPHIS  (TENNESSEE)  CHAM- 
BER OF  COMMERCE. 

Storing  cotton,  per  bale,  and  shipping,  when  required 50  cents. 

Draying  on  same,  when  shipped,  per  bale 7 

Selling  cotton,  including  storage,  2$  per  cent  on  sales. 

Purchasing  and  shipping  cotton,  2$  per  cent  on  purchase. 

Cotton  sold  by  owner,  after  being  stored,  shall  be  subject  to  a charge  (addi- 
tional to  storage)  for  sampling  and  weighing,  per  bale 25 

Advancing  on  cotton,  or  other  produce,  2$  per  cent  and  interest 
Cotton  weighing  less  than  350  lbs.  per  bale,  shall  be  subject  to  a deduction  of 
$1  per  bale ; over  350,  and  less  than  400,  at  50  cents  per  bale. 

Commission  for  selling  merchandise  and  produce.., 7Jperct. 

Commission  for  purchasing,  with  funds  in  hand 2$ 

Commission  for  drawing,  endorsing,  and  negotiating  bills 2$ 

Commission  for  effecting  insurance,  on  premium - 5 

Commission  for  adjusting  insurance,  on  amount  received 24 

Commission  for  receiving  and  remitting  money . 2^ 

Commission  for  guaranteeing  sales  on  time 2$ 

Commission  fbr  advancing  freight  and  charges 5 

No  abatement  of  commission  on  sales  made  by  consigners,  except  for  cotton. 

All  goods  or  produce  under  advances  may  be  kept  under  insurance  at  the  expense  of 
the  owner.  When  no  advances  are  made,  insurance  will  not  be  effected  without  a writ- 
ten order. 

Negotiating  notes,  or  attending  to  the  renewal  of  the  same  in  bank,  \ per  cent 
Collecting  debts,  without  litigation,  2$  per  cent ; with  litigation,  or  extraordinary  efforts, 
in  proportion  to  the  labor. 


RECEIVING  AN T)  FORWARDING,  INCLUDING  STORAGE  FOR  ONE  MONTH. 

On  all  merchandise,  &c.,  freighted  by  the  pound,  per  100  lbs. 

Sugar,  per  hhd 

Oils,  wines,  and  spirits,  per  bbl.  or  quarter  cask 

Molasses,  per  bbl.  (half-bbls.  in  proportion) 

Flour,  per  bbl 

Bacon  and  pork,  in  bulk,  per  100  lbe. 

Bacon  and  pork,  per  cask 

Bacon  and  pork,  per  bbl 

Other  barrels  freighted  by  the  barrel . 

Iron  castings  and  load,  per  ton  of  2,000  lbe 

Gunpowder,  per  keg,  including  magazine  charges 

Salt,  per  sack,  and  other  sacks  freighted  by  the  sack 

Cotton  gins,  wagons,  carriages,  and  pianos,  each ..... 

Buggies  and  carts,  each 

Corn-mills,  first  size,  #4,  second  size,  each 

Fan-mills,  each 

Wheel-batrows  and  ploughs,  each 

Chairs,  per  dozen,  (arm-chairs  charged  as  half  dozen,) 


$0  12| 
1 00 
30 
40 
20 
124 

75 

30 

25 

2 50 
50 
20 

500 

3 00 
300 
200 

25 

50 


SUNDRIES. 

Storage  per  month,  for  the  second  and  succeeding  months,  to  be  charged  at  half  the  rate 
for  receiving  and  forwarding. 

Draying,  on  cotton,  per  bale,  7 cents ; on  other  articles,  40  cents  on  the  amount  charged 
for  receiving  and  forwarding. 

Bills  lading,  per  set,  in  all  cases,  except  for  cotton,  50  cents. 


TARE. 

All  barrels,  kegs,  or  other  packages,  packed  in  this  city,  on  which  tax  is  allowed,  shall 
be  taxed  at  the  actual  weight  of  the  empty  package. 

Tare  on  lard,  in  bbls.,  16  per  cent ; in  half.bbls.,  18  per  cent;  in  kegs,  20  per  cent. 

WEIGHT  OF  GRAIN  PER  BUSHEL. 

Wheat  & Rye 60  lbs.  Corn 56  lbs.  Oats 32  lbs. 

The  foregoing  tariff  of  charges  shall  take  effect  immediately,  except  what  relates  to 
cotton;  that  shall  take  effect  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1847. 
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METHOD  OF  PREPARING  CORN  AND  MEAL  FOR  EXPORTATION. 

Office  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade,  ) 
Philadelphia , Jam  16,  1847.  ) 

A communication  signed  by  a number  of  merchants  and  others  engaged  in  the  Western 
Trade,  was  laid  before  the  Board,  asking  for  information  in  answer  to  numerous  inquiries 
from  the  West,  ns  to  the  most  approved  method  of  preparing  com  and  corn-meal  for  ex- 
portation to  foreign  countries. 

The  sub,ect  was  referred  to  a special  committee  of  the  Board,  who  prepared  the  follow- 
ing report,  which  was  read  and  approved  at  a stated  meeting  of  the  directors,  held  on  Mon- 
day, June  14,  1847. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed  on  letter  paper  for  distribution. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  memorial  and  queries  addressed  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  respecting  the  most  approved  manner  of  preparing  com  and  com-mcal  for  mar- 
ket. beg  leave  to  report  the  annexed  answers  to  the  questions  propounded : — 

Quere  1st. — What  description  of  com  would  be  best  for  the  purpose  of  exportation  7 

Answer. — Prime  quality  yellow  round  is  preferred,  and  commands,  in  price,  more  than 
any  other  description — tint  yellow  usually  commands  per  bushel  more  than  white — the  lat- 
ter in  least  request. 

Quere  '21. — What  kind  of  package  is  best,  whether  barrels,  puncheons,  or  bags, — and  if 
the  latter,  what  size  ? 

Answer. — Barrels  are  esteemed  the  best,  not  only  on  account  of  fncility  in  handling,  but 
as  commanding  more  nearly  their  original  value,  when  emptied — besides,  not  being  liuble 
to  have  their  contents  affected  when  on  ship-board,  as  in  case  of  bags. 

Quere  3 J. — If  manufactured  into  meal,  is  kiln-drying  a pre-requisite  in  order  to  pass  in- 
spection for  exportation — and  if  so,  what  is  the  best  process,  and  also  its  fineness? 

Answer.-— Section  eight  of  our  Inspection  Laws  requires  “ all  meal  liable  to  inspection, 
shall  be  made  of  kiln-dried  com,  and  also  ground  to  a due  degree  of  Idleness — and  be 
bolted,  and  cooled,  belore  being  packed.” 

Quere  4th. — The  best  manner  of  packing  ; that  is,  whether  hot  or  cold  ; and  whether 
there  is  any  advantage  in  silting  and  bolting,  equal  to  the  cost  of  it  7 

Answer. — The  most  desirable  manner  of  packing  is  undoubtedly  cold,  or  otherwise  the 
meal  would  undergo  a sweating  process  in  the  cask,  which  must  cause  it  to  sour  in  a warm 
climate,  or  if  the  barrels  are  not  properly  seasoned , extract  the  moisture  from  the  wood.  The 
remainder  of  the  question  is  answered  by  reference  to  the  preceding  reply,  quoting  the  in- 
spection law  on  the*  subject. 

Quere  5th. — What  kind  of  apparatus  is  considered  the  host  for  the  kiln-drying  process 
— and,  if  possible,  the  cost  per  100  bushels,  or  500  bushels  capacity  ? — and  finally , any 
other  information  calculated  to  be  useful  to  those  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  entirely  un- 
acquainted with  the  subject  7 

Answer. — The  most  approved  apparatus  for  drying,  is  the  double  sheet-iron  pans,  or 
one  placed  above  the  other,  commonly  known  as  Crook's  Patent — and  which  your  com- 
mittee are  unable  to  describe,  with  the  minuteness  necessary  to  be  of  practical  use — the  cost 
of  course  varies,  as  to  the  manner  and  the  materials  of  which  the  kiln  is  built — whether 
of  wood  or  brick  exteriorly — and  with  soap-stone  foundations  and  sills,  or  fire-brick — or  a 
less  costly  material  than  either.  The  casks  in  which  ineal  is  packed,  must  be  of  weli-sea- 
soiled  stuff*;  the  staves  twenty-seven  inches  in  length,  and  the  diameter  at  the  head  six- 
teen and  a half  inches,  and  contain  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  pounds  of  meal.  Partic- 
ular reference  should  be  made  to  our  inspection  laws  for  full  information  respecting  penalties 
for  short  weight,  false  tare,  &c.,  which  are  appended.  All  which  is  respectfully  submitted 
by  Samuel  C.  Morton,  > 

N.  B.  Thompson,  > Committee. 
Thomas  Ridgway,  j 

Sec.  8. — All  corn-meal  liable  to  inspection,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  made  of  kiln-dried 
com  ; and  also  ground  to  a due  degree  of  fineness,  and  be  bolted  and  cooled,  before  being 
packed. 

Sec.  10. — Flour  of  wheat  liable  to  inspection,  as  aforesaid,  shnll  be  packed  in  barrels  or 
half  barrels,  well  made  of  good  seasoned  materials,  and  tightened  with  ten  hoops,  sufficient- 
ly nailed  with  four  nails  in  each  chine  hoop,  and  three  nails  in  each  upper  bilge  hoop. 

Sec.  11. — The  barrels  which  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  shall  be  of  the  di- 
ameter of  sixteen  inches  and  a half  at  the  head,  and  shall  be  marked  No.  1,  and  every 
each  barrel  shall  be  made  of  staves  twenty-seven  inches  in  length.  Every  half  barrel  which 
shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  shall  be  of  the  diameter  of  twelve  inches  and  a half 
roL,  xvu. — wo.  i.  7 
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at  the  head,  and  shall  be  made  of  staves  twenty-three  inches  in  length,  and  shall  be  denom- 
inated  No.  2. 

Sec.  28. — If  any  miller  or  bolter  of  flour  or  meal  shall  pack  any  cask  of  the  dimensions 
aforesaid,  with  a less  quantity  of  flour  or  meal  than  is  specified  lor  the  same,  he  shall  for- 
feit for  every  pound  deficient  in  weight,  ten  cents  per  pound  ; to  be  paid  to  the  inspector 
who  may  find  the  same  short  in  weight. 

Sec.  37. — If  any  person  shall  put  a false  or  wrong  tare  upon  any  cask  of  flour  or  meal, 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  purchaser,  such  person  shall  forfeit  for  each  and  every  cask  so 
falsely  tared,  the  sum  of  seventy-five  cents.  By  order  of  the  Board. 

Attest — C.  G.  Childs,  Secietary.  Thomas  P.  Cope,  President. 


NEW  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS  OF  MANILLA. 

The  following  regulations,  recently  brought  into  operation  at  Manilla,  will  be  of  interest 
to  parties  connected  with  the  trade  of  that  port : — 

Attention  having  been  called  to  the  practice  observed  in  the  custom-house  of  this  capi- 
tal, (Manilla,)  by  the  captains  or  consignees  of  vessels,  of  not  expressing  in  the  manliest 
the  contents  of  the  bales,  packages,  cases,  and  other  sorts  of  packages  of  goods  which  they 
convey,  before  their  introduction  into  the  custom-house,  and  in  order  to  correct  a practice 
which,  although  founded  on  the  tariff  in  force,  in  these  islands,  may  give  rise  to  very  great 
abuses,  it  has  been  decreed  as  under : — 

Art.  1.  The  manifest  that,  according  to  rule  No.  24  of  the  present  tariff,  captains,  su- 
percargoes, or  consignees  of  ships,  national,  as  wTell  as  foreign,  are  bound  to  present  within 
thirty  hours  after  being  visited  in  this  port,  and  forty-eight  hours  if  in  covite,  shall  contain. 
— 1st.  Class,  country,  name,  tonnage  of  the  vessel,  and  number  of  crew.  2d.  The  name 
of  captain  or  master.  3d.  The  port  or  ports  whence  she  comes.  4th.  The  name  of  con- 
signees to  whom  the  cargo  is  directed.  5th.  The  bales,  packages,  casks,  barrels,  hogs- 
heads, &c.,  of  all  kinds,  with  their  corresponding  marks  and  numl>ers,  expressing  the  quan- 
tity of  each  class  by  figures  and  letters.  6th.  The  different  descriptions  of  goods  or  con- 
tents of  the  packages.  7th.  The  number  and  kind  of  those  that  contain  goods  prohibited 
from  importation  by  the  tariff,  expressing  the  ioreign  port  to  which  they  are  destined,  in  the 
manner  permitted  by  the  law.  8th.  That  the  ship  does  not  bring  any  other  goods,  and 
that  none  of  those  on  board  are  prohibited  from  a fear  of  plague. 

Art.  2.  Goods  which,  on  account  of  their  nature,  cannot  come  baled  or  packed  up,  as 
iron  in  bars  or  sheets,  metal  in  slabs,  logs  or  beams  of  wood,  planks,  seeds,  and  other 
like  articles,  shall  be  expressed  in  the  manifest  by  the  descriptions,  without  specifying  the 
quantity. 

Art.  3.  In  the  continuation  of  the  manifest,  but  separately,  shall  be  put  a circumstantial 
note  of  warlike  stores  and  provisions,  and  marine,  on  board  such  vessels. 


INSPECTION  OF  TURPENTINE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  following  act  to  amend  the  laws  regulating  the  inspection  of  turpentine  in  North 
Carolina,  has  become  the  law  of  that  State  on  the  subject,  and  is  now  in  force:— 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina , and  it 
is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same , That  every  barrel  of  soft  turpentine  shall 
be  of  the  weight  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  gross,  free  from  any  fraudulent  mix- 
ture, packed  in  good  and  sufficient  casks,  made  of  good  seasoned  staves,  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  thick,  and  not  exceeding  five  inches  wfide,  and  not  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than 
thirty-two  inches  long,  and  heads  not  less  than  one,  nor  more  than  one  inch  and  a half 
thick  ; each  barrel  of  soft  turpentine  secured  with  twelve  good  hoops,  and  each  barrel  of 
hard  turpentine  secured  with  ten  good  hoops,  with  the  joint  of  the  head  placed  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  bung  ; and  if  the  turpentine  shall  be  fraudulently  mixed,  the  same  shall  be  con- 
demned by  the  inspector  and  delivered  to  the  owner  on  demand ; and  every  barrel  of  tur- 
pentine, after  the  same  shall  be  inspected,  weighed,  found  clean,  and  in  merchantable  or- 
der, shall  be  branded  or  marked  by  the  inspector,  the  soft  with  the  letter  S.,  and  the  hard 
with  the  letter  H.  And  forasmuch  as  it  is  difficult  for  the  makers  of  turpentine  to  so  regu- 
late the  size  of  their  barrels,  that  every  barrel  shall  weigh  the  number  of  pounds  required 
by  this  act,  it  is  provided,  that  the  inspector  shall  make  out  two  fair  bills  of  the  same,  the 
one  for  the  seller  and  the  other  for  the  buyer,  in  which  he  shall  designate  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  same,  making  a proportional  allowance  to  the  seller,  when  the  barrel  shad 
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weigh  more  than  the  standard  number  of  pounds  established  by  this  act,  and  the  same  al- 
lowance to  the  buyer  when  the  barrel  shall  weigh  less. 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted , That  every  maker  of  turpentine  shall  brand  or  mark 
every  such  barrel  with  the  initial  letters  of  his  or  her  name  ; and  in  case  of  his  or  her  fail- 
ure, the  inspector  is  hereby  required  to  mark  the  same  with  the  initial  letters  of  the  maker’s 
name,  for  which  he  shall  receive  one-half  cent  per  barrel,  which  fee  shall  be  paid  by  the 
person  paying  the  fee  of  inspection,  and  by  him  may  be  charged  to  the  maker;  and  every 
inspector  shall  keep  a book,  in  which  shall  be  fairly  entered  the  maker’s  name,  and  the 
number  of  barrels  inspected  of  the  same  mark. 

This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  June,  1847. 


BIRKENHEAD  DOCK  CHARGES. 

A circular,  issued  by  the  Birkenhead  Dock  Company,  Liverpool,  specifies  the  rate  of 
charges  established.  We  select  some  of  the  items  most  interesting  to  our  shippers: — 

ON  GRAIN  OF  ALL  80RTS. 

The  quay  delivery  is  2£d.  per  quarter.  This  includes  receiving  from  ship,  weighing  and 
tallying,  marking,  loading  from  lauding  scales,  and  furnishing  landing  weights.  An  addi- 
tion of  one-half  this  rate  will  be  made  lor  piling  on  the  quay,  when  goods  are  not  delivered 
direct  from  the  landing  scales. 

COTTON -WOOL — RATES  TO  THE  IMPORTER —CONSOLIDATED  CHARGES. 

If  sold  and  delivered  from  landing  scales,  the  charge  is  lOd.  per  bale,  and  includes  re- 
ceiving from  ship,  weighing,  mending,  and  sampling. 

If  housed,  the  charge  is  Is.  6d.  per  bale,  and  includes,  in  addition  to  the  preceding  items, 
housing,  re-weighing,  and  one  month’s  rent. 

A discount  of  20  per  cent  is  allowed  on  East  India  and  Brazilian  cotton. 

The  rent  per  week  is  £1.  each  lor  square,  and  |d.  for  round  hales. 

The  rates  on  re-housed,  &c.,  are,  for  re-weighing,  2d.  per  bale ; unpiling  and  repiling, 
2d.;  and  for  marking  and  sampling,  $d.  per  bale. 

The  rates  tor  discharging  cargoes  of  American  cotton,  when  landed  by  the  Dock  Com- 
pany, are  6d.  per  ton,  as  per  register.  For  Brazilian  or  Egyptian,  8d. 

No  dock  rates  are  chargeable  on  any  goods  entering  the  Birkenhead  Docks. 

The  dock  rates  for  American  vessels  are  Is.  6d.  per  ton.  If  remaining  in  dock  or  basin 
for  more  than  six  months,  a further  sum  of  9d.  per  ton  to  be  paid,  and  so  on  for  any  fur- 
ther period. 


CARRIAGE  OF  PASSENGERS  IN  MERCHANT  VESSELS. 

The  following  Treasury  Circular,  addressed  to  collectors,  and  other  ofTicere  of  the  cus- 
toms, is  published  in  the  Merchants’  Magazine,  for  the  benefit  of  the  shipping  interest: — 

Treasury  Department.  May  13,  1847. 

The  collectors  and  other  officers  of  the  customs  are  directed  to  regard  the  provisions  of 
the  circular  instructions  of  the  7th  of  March,  1847,  accompanying  the  acts  of  Congress 
regulating  the  carriage  of  passengers  in  merchant  ships,  so  far  modified  as  to  allow  the 
passenger’s  berth  to  be  included  and  embraced  within  the  respective  spaces  of  fourteen , 
twenty , and  thirty  clear  superficial  feet  of  deck,  in  the  cases  specified  in  the  act.  Those 
spaces,  as  enjoined  by  the  law,  must  be  “unoccupied  by  stores  or  other  goods,  not  being  the 
personal  luggage  of  such  passengers.” 

The  other  provisions  oi  the  circular  instructions  referred  to,  will  remain  in  foil  force  and 
operation.  R.  J.  Walker, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

PROTECTION  OF  COMMERCE  IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 

The  underwriters  of  New  York  have  received  a communication,  dated  Washington, 
June  5th,  1847,  signed  by  John  Appleton,  Acting  Secretary,  in  which  it  is  stated  that,  “ on 
the  7th  April  last,  Commodore  Read  was  directed  to  detach  a sloop-of-war  from  the  forces 
under  his  command  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  send  her  to  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean, 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  protection  to  our  commerce  in  that  vicinity.” 
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DISCOVERY  OF  A CORAL  REEF. 

The  “ Lt  Mauricicn”  publishes  the  following  extract  from  the  log  of  the  Nabob,  from 
China,  bound  to  London.  It  seems  that  the  Nabob  touched  on  a reef  heretofore  unknown, 
or  not  laid  down  on  any  of  the  charts. 

“ October  12th,  6 P.  M.,  Panter  Island’s  east  end  bore  S.  E.,  and  Green  Island  S.  by 
W.  1 W.,  steering  for  the  Alloo  Passage,  at  4$  A.  M.,  passed  the  latter  island,  saw  the 
Flat  Islands  bearing  W.  S.  W.  The  wind  being  at  S.  S.  E.,  kept  the  ship  away  W.,  to 
give  the  latter  islands  a clear  berth,  to  round  the  west  end,  and  to  pass  between  them  and 
the  Lomblen  shore,  which  is  recommended  by  Horsburgh’s  Directory  as  being  safe,  and 
clear  of  any  danger.  At  5 P.  M.,  saw  discolored  water  close  to  the  vessel.  The  helm 
was  then  up ; but  before  the  vessel  wore  round,  she  struck  against  an  extensive  coral  reef, 
about  four  miles  in  length,  N.  E.  and  S.  W.,  and  about  three  broad.  Ran  out  the  small 
stream-anchor  and  hawser,  and  hove  the  ship  off  the  bank  ; but  the  current  or  tide  changed 
at  the  time,  and  drove  the  ship  on  the  reef  again.  Ran  out  stream-anchor  and  cable, 
hove  both  cobles  taut ; but  the  ship  by  this  time  had  grounded  forward,  although  there 
were  four  fathoms  under  her  stem.  The  ship  rounded,  and  struck  very  heavily,  and  made 
water.  At  4£  P.  M.,  being  then  high  water,  set  all  sail  aback  on  the  ship,  hove  taut  on 
both  hawsers,  when  the  ship  backed  off  the  reef ; and  for  the  safety  of  the  ship  and  cargo, 
was  obliged  to  cut  away  both  haw'Ber9— ship  making  a great  deal  of  water,  both  pumps 
working.  At  midnight,  when  the  ship  was  in  stays  off  Middle  Island,  in  the  aforemen- 
tioned strait,  the  coral  rock  was  seen  visible  underneath  the  ship’s  bottom.  N.  E.  point  of 
the  latter  island  bore  W.  S.  W.  about  two  miles.  Passed  over  a dangerous  coral  reef  in 
the  Gillolo  Passage,  having  on  it  about  twenty  feet  of  water.  Boo  Islands  bore  from  it  E. 
by  S.,  and  Pulow  Passage  S.  S.  W.,  extending  East  and  West  about  two  miles,  and  a 
quarter  of  a mile  in  breadth.” 


LIGHT-HOUSE  ON  THE  ISLAND  OF  FARO. 

The  following  information  has  been  received  at  the  Department  of  State,  (Washington, 
June  8,  1847,)  from  the  Charge  d’ Affaires  of  the  United  States  at  Stockholm: — 

“ The  Royal  Marine  Department  of  Sweden  hereby  give  notice,  that  a light-house  will 
be  erected  on  the  N.  E.  point  of  the  Island  of  Faro,  North  of  Gottland.  This  structure 
will  show  revolving  lights  from  a height  of  80  feet ; and,  unless  unexpected  circumstances 
delay  ite  completion,  w ill  he  in  operation  during  the  month  of  October  next. 

“ Stockholm,  April  16,  1847.” 


LIGHT  ON  LE  FOUR  ROCK. 

The  proposed  improvements  in  the  revolving  light  on  Le  Four  Rock,  which  stands  in 
lat  47°  17'  53°  North,  Ion.  2°  37'  56”  West  of  Greenwich,  were  completed  on  the  15th 
of  December,  1846.  Its  flashes  now  succeed  each  other  at  intervals  of  30  seconds,  instead 
of  one  minute,  but  the  light  will  not  entirely  disappear  within  the  distance  of  seven  or 
eight  miles.  The  lantern  is  70  feet  above  the  sea  at  high-water,  and  is  visible,  in  clear 
weather,  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  miles. 


LIGHT  OF  THE  PHARO  ON  THE  PUNTA  DELLA  CAMPANELLA. 

Mariners  are  hereby  informed,  that  from  the  15th  of  April,  1847,  a Catadioptrical  ap- 
paratus of  the  4th  class,  giving  a constant  and  invariable  light,  was  fixed  on  the  Punta 
della  Campanella,  at  the  headland,  opposite  the  island  ofCapri,  lat.  40°  34'  11”  N.  and  Ion- 
11°  59'  17”  East  of  the  meridian  of  Paris.  The  light  is  raised  90  pal.  (about  24  metres) 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  visible  at  a distance  of  ten  miles,  of  sixty  to  the  degree. 
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RATES  OF  TOLL  ON  THE  CANALS  OF  NEW  YORK, 

ESTABLISHED  BY  THE  CANAL  BOARD  ON  PERSONS  AND  PROPERTY  TRANSPORTED  ON  THE  NEW  YORK 
STATE  CANALS,  TO  TAKE  EFFECT  ON  THE  OPENING  OF  NAVIGATION,  IN  1847. 


Provisions , <$*c. 

1.  On  flour,  salted  beef  and  pork,  butter,  cheese,  tallow,  lard,  beer,  cider,  and  e.  m./r. 

vinegar, per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile  0 4 0 

2.  On  bran  and  ship-stuffe,  and  oil-cake  or  oil-meal,  in  bulk, 0 2 0 

Iron,  Winer  a Is,  Ores , <£c. 

3.  On  sal t manufactured  in  this  State, per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile  0 10 

4.  On  foreign  salt, 10  0 

5.  1st.  On  gypsum,  the  product  of  this  State, 0 10 

2d.  On  foreign  gypsum,... 0 3 0 

6.  1st  On  brick,  sand,  lime,  clay,  earth,  manure,  iron  ore,  and  stone  for  the 

manufacture  of  lime,. 0 10 

2d.  On  leached  ashes,.. 0 0 5 

3d.  On  bones  for  manure, 0 0 5 

7.  On  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  window-glass  or  glass-ware,  manufactured  in  this 

State,  kelp,  charcoal,  broken  castings,  scrap  iron,  and  pig  iron, 0 4 0 

8.  On  mineral  coal, 0 0 5 

9.  On  stove,  and  all  other  iron  castings,  except  machines,  and  the  parts 

thereof, 0 4 0 

10.  On  copperas  and  manganese,  going  toward  tide-water, 0 4 0 

11.  On  bar  and  pig  lead,  “ “ M 0 0 5 

Furs,  Peltry , Skins,  <£c. 

12.  On  furs  and  peltry,  except  deer,  buffalo,  and  moose  skins,. per  1,000  lbe.p.m.  10  0 

13.  On  deer,  buifalo,  and  moose  skins, 0 5 0 

14.  On  sheep-skins,  and  raw  hides  of  domestic  animals  of  the  U.  States, 0 4 0 

15.  On  imported  raw  hides  of  domestic  and  other  animals, . 0 5 0 


Furniture , $c. 

16.  On  household  furniture,  accompanied  by  and  actually  belonging  to  fami- 
lies emigrating, per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile  0 3 0 

17.  On  carts,  wagons,  sleighs,  ploughs,  and  mechanics’  tools  necessary  for  the 

owner’s  individual  use,  when  accompanied  by  the  owner,  emigrating  for  the 
purpose  of  settlement, 0 3 0 


Stone,  Slate , 

18.  On  tile  for  roofing,  and  stone- ware, ....per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile  0 4 0 

19.  On  slate  and  all  stone,  wrought  or  un wrought, 0 2 0 


Lumber , Wood , cf-e. 

20.  On  timber,  squared  and  round,  if  carried  in  boats,.. .per  100  c.  ft.  per  mile  0 4 0 

21.  On  the  same,  if  carried  in  rafts,  (except  dock-sticks,  as  in  next  item,) 10  0 

22.  On  round  dock-sticks,  passing  in  cribs,  separate  from  every  other  kind  of 

timber, 10  0 


23.  On  blocks  of  timber  for  paving  streets, per  1,000  Ibe.  per  mile  0 2 0 


24.  On  lumber,  carried  in  boats,  when  weighed,  viz: — 

1.  On  white  pine,  white  wood,  bass  wood,  and  cedar, 0 18 

2.  On  oak,  hickory,  beach,  and  sycamore, 0 10 

3.  On  spruce,  maple,  ash,  and  elm, 0 12 

4.  On  cherry  and  black  walnut, 0 14 

5.  On  hemlock, 0 0 6 


6.  On  boards,  plank,  scantling,  and  sawed  timber,  reduced  to  inch  mea- 
sure ; all  kinds  of  red  cedar,  estimating  that  a cord,  after  deducting  for 
openings,  will  contain  1,000  feet ; and  all  siding,  lath,  and  other  sawed 
stuff,  less  than  one  inch  thick,  carried  in  boats,  (except  such  as  is  enu- 
merated in  rates  No. 26  and  35,  when  not  weighed,. per  1,000  ft. per  mile  0 5 0 
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7,  On  hemlock,  when  not  weighed, 0 2 5 

8.  On  subs,  6 and  7,  if  transported  in  rafts,. 2 0 0 

25.  On  mahogany,  (except  veneering,)  reduced  to  inch  measure, 15  0 

26.  1st.  On  sawed  lath,  less  than  ten  feet  in  length,  split  lath,  hoop-poles, 

hand-spikes,  rowing  oars,  broom-handles,  spokes,  hubs,  tree-nails,  fel- 
loes, boat-knees,  plane-stocks,  pickets  for  fences,  and  stuff  manufac- 


2d.  On  brush-handles,  brush-backs,  looking-glass  backs,  gun-stocks, 

plough-beams,  and  plough-handles, 0 2 0 

27.  On  staves  and  heading,  and  empty  barrels  and  casks,  transported  in  boats,  0 10 

28.  On  the  same,  if  transported  in  rafts, 0 5 0 

29.  On  shingles,  carried  in  boats, 0 3 0 

30.  On  the  same,  if  conveyed  in  rafts, per  M.  per  mile  0 4 0 

31.  On  split  poets,  (not  exceeding  ten  feet  in  length,)  and  rails  for  fencing,  (not 

exceeding  fourteen  feet  in  length,)  carried  in  boats, 2 0 0 

32.  On  the  same,  if  conveyed  in  rafts, 3 0 0 

33.  1st.  On  wood  for  fuel,  (except  such  as  may  be  used  in  manufacturing  salt, 

which 6hnll  be  exempt  from  toll,)... per  cord  per  mile  0 5 0 

2d.  On  tan-bark,.. 10  0 

34.  On  the  same,  if  transported  in  rafts, . 2 0 0 

35.  On  sawed  stuff  for  window-blinds,  not  exceeding  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in 

thickness,  and  window-sashes,. per  1,000  Ibe.  per  mile  0 5 0 

Agricultural  Productions , <J-c. 

36.  1st.  On  wool, per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile  0 4 0 

2d.  On  cptton, 0 2 0 

37.  On  live  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  horns,  hoofs  and  bones, 0 2 0 

38.  On  horses,  (and  each  horse  when  not  weighed  to  be  computed  at  900  lbs.,)  0 3 0 

39.  On  rags  and  junk, 0 4 0 

40.  1st.  On  Manilla, 0 4 0 

2d.  On  hemp  and  unmanufactured  tobacco,  going  towards  tide-water, 0 10 

3d.  On  unmanufactured  tobacco,  going  from  tide-water, 0 4 0 

41.  On  pressed  hay,  and  pressed  broom-corn, 0 2 0 

42.  1st.  On  corn  and  corn-meal,. 0 3 0 

2d.  On  potatoes,  apples,  and  onions, 010 

3d.  On  wheat,  and  all  other  agricultural  productions  of  the  U.  States,  not 

particularly  specified,  and  not  being  merchandise, 0 4 0 

43.  On  merchandise,  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile,  viz: — 

1st  On  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  nails  and  spikes,  iron,  steel,  and  crockery, 

oysters  and  clams  in  the  shell,  going  from  tide-water, .. 0 5 0 

2d.  On  other  merchandise,.... 0 8 0 

3d.  On  mineral  water, 0 4 0 

Articles  not  enumerated. 

44.  On  all  articles  not  enumerated  and  excepted,  passing  from  tide-water,  per 

1,000  lbs.  per  mile, 0 8 0 

45.  On  all  articles  not  enumerated  or  excepted,  passing  toward  tide- water,... . 0 4 0 


Boats  and  Passengers, 

46.  On  boats  used  chiefly  for  the  transportation  of  persons  navigating  the  ca- 
nals, per  mile,  viz : 

1.  Genesee  Valley,  Cayuga  and  Seneca,  and  Chenango  Canals, 

2.  All  other  canals, 

47.  On  boats  used  chiefly  for  the  transportation  of  property, per  mile 

48.  On  all  persons  over  ten  years  of  age, 

49.  On  all  articles  of  the  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  going  towards 

tide- water,  although  they  may  be  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  list,  per  1,000 
lbs.  per  mile, 


3 0 0 
5 0 0 
2 0 0 
0 0 5 


0 5 0 


State  of  New  York,  Canal  Department,  ) 
Albany,  April  12,  1847.  $ 

I certify  the  foregoing  to  be  a correct  copy  from  the  minutes  of  the  Canal  Board,  on 
file  in  this  office.  G.  W.  Newell,  Chief  Clerk. 
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NEW  REGULATION  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CANALS* 

At  a meeting  of  the  Canal  Board,  State  of  New  York  Caaal  Department,  Albany, 
May  20,  1847,  the  following  resolution  was  passed : — 

Resolved,  That  when  a canahboat  is  ascertained  by  a weigh-master  to  draw,  at  any 
part  of  the  boat,  over  three  and  a half  feet  of  water,  collectors  of  tolls  are  prohibited  from 
clearing  or  passing  the  boat,  until  enough  of  the  cargo  shall  be  unladen  to  reduce  the  draught 
of  the  boat  to  three  and  a half  feet  If,  in  consequence  of  subsequent  lading,  the  draught  of 
the  boat  shall  be  found  to  exceed  three  and  a half  feet,  the  master  or  owner  of  such  boat 
shall  forfeit  and  pay  a penalty  of  $25,  at  each  weigh-lock  at  which  such  overdraught  shall 
be  ascertained.  This  order  is  to  apply  to  boats  laden  after  the  2bth  day  of  May , instant. 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  CANAL  AND  RAILROAD  TOLLS. 

The  following  statement  of  tolls  received  ou  the  lines  of  canal  and  railroads  of  Penn- 
sylvania, from  the  30th  November,  1846,  to  the  1st  May,  1847,  is  derived  from  official 
sources: — 


Total  1 

Total 

Offices. 

April,  1847. 

since  Not.  30. 

Offices. 

April,  1847. 

since  Not.  30. 

Easton 

..$13,128  23  $17,077  99 

Johnstown 

$234229  17  $34,585  79 

New  Hope 

954  09 

1,599  36 

Blaireville 

1,115  79 

2,941  36 

Bristol 

..  2,505  74 

4,445  85 

Freeport 

445  17 

752  95 

Philadelphia 

..  46,800  14 

116,199  20 

Pittsburgh 

194295  68 

28,039  07 

Paoli 

...  1,232  29 

6,161  91 

Dunnsburg, 

2,655  50 

3,926  77 

Parksburg 

..  2,1«9  78 

1G.813  13 

Williamsport 

3,095  09 

2,660  22 

Lancaster 

...  4,602  96 

34,003  99 

Northumberland.. 

8,157  42 

10,857  99 

Columbia 

..  39,999  61 

67,147  60 

Berwick 

44299  22 

5,731  79 

Portsmouth 

..  1,157  84 

1,721  75 

Liverpool 

1,599  19 

2,457  77 

Harrisburg 

..  3,400  11 

6,731  05 

Schuylkill  Viaduct 

29  04 

97  21 

Newport 

..  1,185  22 

1,902  09 

Portsmouth  Outlet 

216  22 

240  87 

Lewi*  town 

..  4,000  35 

7,596  22 1 

Swatara  Aqueduct 

42  41 

169  06 

Hutingdon 

..  3,429  14 

5,080  34 1 

Duncan’s  Island. . 

266  53 

14236  53 

Tfollidaysburg. . . 

..  21,884  22 

33,094  71 1 

Juniata  Aqueduct 

4 96 

29  59 

Total $209,921  15  413,311  96 

Same  period  in  1846, 123,376  83  241,336  51 


Increase  in  1847 $86,544  32  171,975  45 


UNITED  STATES  MAIL  STEAMERS  FOR  EUROPE. 

The  following  are  the  rates  of  postage  prescribed  by  the  act  of  the  3d  of  IVJarch,  1845, 
for  mailable  matter  sent  by  this  line  to  Europe  : — 


Upon  all  letters  and  packages  not  exceeding  half  an  ounce  in  weight, 24  c. 

For  all  letters  and  packages  over  half  an  ounce,  and  under  one  ounce, 48 

For  every  additional  half  ounce, 15 

For  every  letter,  newspaper,  pamphlet,  and  price  current, 3 


The  Washington  Union,  the  semi-official  organ  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  publishes  the  following  explanation  of  the  law  regulating  the  mails  of  American 
•teamen  for  Bremen,  Cowes,  &c. : — 

**  The  act  of  Congress  also  requires  that  the  United  States  postage  will  be  charged  in 
addition  to  the  above  upon  all  mailable  matter  sent  through  the  mails  of  the  United  States 
to  New  York,  from  whence  the  ship  sails  for  Bremen.  Upon  inquiry  at  the  department, 
we  learn  that  all  mailable  matter  addressed  to  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  will  be  left 
at  the  British  post-office  in  Cowes  or  Southampton ; and  all  for  France,  the  Netherlands, 
Belgium,  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  Africa,  will  be  sent  to  Havre,  in  France  ; and 
that  a separate  bag  will  be  made  up  for  Hamburgh,  and  delivered  at  Bremen-Haven.  And 
as  no  arrangements  have  yet  been  completed  between  the  post-offices  of  the  United  States 
and  those  of  the  above  Countries,  pre-payment  of  the  postage  will  be  required  at  the  office 
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from  which  sent  upon  all  mailable  matter  directed  to  those  countries.  Upon  mailable  mat- 
ter pent  to  other  countries  on  the  Eastern  continent,  pre-payment  will  not  be  required.  It 
will  be  mailed  for  Bremen,  where  all  unpaid  postages  will  be  collected  for  the  United 
States  by  the  Bremen  office.” 


MISSISSIPPI  AND  ATLANTIC  RAILROAD. 

The  following  note,  appended  to  the  interesting  address  of  Mr.  Wait,  which  com- 
mences on  the  67th  page  of  the  present  number  of  this  Magazine,  was  inadvertently 
omitted : — 

The  convention  was  organized  by  the  appointment  of  Governor  William  Bebbs,  of 
Ohio,  President ; Vice-Presidents — C.  Rose,  of  Indiana ; W.  S.  Wait,  of  Illinois  ; E. 
Morgan,  of  Ohio;  S.  Verbnke,  J.  D.  Early,  J.  M’Carty,  of  Indiana  ; Secretaries — Dr.  J. 
S.  Bobbs,  and  S.  Daggy,  of  Indiana.  There  were  eighty-eight  members  in  attendance. 
Governor  Bebbs  presided  with  great  ability,  and  the  whole  proceedings  evinced  a determi- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  members,  and  of  the  numerous  and  most  respectable  auditory 
that  were  present,  to  hasten  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  enterprise  in  view,  with 
their  best  efforts,  and  to  see  it  executed  in  a manner  worthy  of  its  character  and  im- 
portance. 


COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 


MERCHANDISE  IMPORTED  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We  give  below,  from  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a summary  state- 
ment of  the  quantity  and  value  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  imported  into  the  Uni- 
ted States,  in  American  and  foreign  vessels,  during  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1846: — 


Free  of  duty. 

Quantity.  Value. 

Bullion,  gold $14,150 

silver 33,579 

Specie — gold 896,263 

silver 2,833,740 

Tens 19,903,145  5,022,600 

Coffee 132,611,596  8,404,958 

Copper,  in  plates  & 

sheets 840,815 

Copper,  in  pigs,  bars 

and  old..... 1,251,450 

Brass,  in  pigs,  bars, 

and  old 2,673 

Dye-wood,  in  sticks  588,654 

Barilla 24,428 

Burr  stones,  unwr’t  44,688 

Crude  brimstone 91,334 

All  other  articles 4,718,407 

Total 24,767,739 

Paying  duties  ad  valorem. 

Manuf.  of  wool — 

cloths  and  cass’res  $4,192,310 

merinoshawls 296,124 

blankets,  not  over 

75  cents  each 165,393 

do.  over  75  cents 468,852 

worsted  stuffs 2,658,023 

hos’ry,  gloves,  etc 838,866 

wool.  & wore.  yarn  266,330 

other  articles 788,027 


Manuf.  of  cotton — 
dyed,  prd,  or  col’d 
white  or  uncolor’d 
velvets,  cords,  fus- 
tians, etc 

twist,  yam  or  thr’d 
hos’ry,  gloves,  etc. 
other  manufact’res 
Silk  & wore,  goods 
Camlets  and  other 
manuf.  of  goats’ 
hnir  and  mohair. 
Silks,  floss,  and  rna- 
nufac.  not  spec’d. 
Lace,  thr’d  & cott’n 
do.  gold  & si  l v..  etc. 
Flax. linens, blench- 
ed and  other 

Flax, other  articles. 
Hempen  goods — 
sheetings,  br’n  and 

white 

ticklenburgs.osna- 
burgs  &,  burlaps 

other  articles. 

Clothing  r’dy-made 
oth.  art.  of  wear.. 
Grass-cloth  & car- 
peting,not  spec’d 
matting  and  mats. 
Wire,  hrnss,  copper 
and  plated 


Quantity.  Valu«. 


$8,755,392 
, 1,597,120 

459,626 
, 656,571 

. 1,308,202 
753,714 
, 1,778,202 


69,091 

1,864,811 

982,166 

35,260 


4,492,602 

605,903 


64,010 

..  278,309 

..  201,211 
64,397 
..  783,345 

64,992 

176,673 

16,794 
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Arms,  fire  and  side 
Man.  of  ir’n  & steel 

Quantity.  Value. 

SI 5 1,427 

3,933,817 

plain  white,  pon- 
gees, and  other 

Quantity. 

Value. 

copper 

brass. 

133,728 

124,082 

manufac.  of 

raw  silk,  and  all 

882,558^8,445,781 

tin 

oth.  metals 
Saddlery 

12,891 

32.000 

258,246 

silk  in  gum,  etc. 
silk  shoes  or  slip- 
pers, lac’d  boots, 

68,938 

216,647 

Manuf.  of  leather, 

etc pairs 

2,845 

2,408 

not  sped  lied-. ... 
Manufac.  of  wood. 

127,131 

294,637 

hats  & bonn’ts.No. 
Woollens— 

9,434 

24,469 

Glass,  above  22  by 

flannels.... sq.  yds. 

163,974 

68,776 

14  inches 

167,746 

baizes 

265,480 

88,075 

Glass,  framed,  sil- 

Carpeting — 

vered , & oth.  art. 

Wilton  & Saxony, 

20,349 

58,338 

Hats  and  bonnets, 

Brussels 

119.147 

171,635 

Leghorn,  straw, 

Ven.andoth.  ing’d 

33,230 

23,570 

868,329 

Sail  duck 

568,698 

217,162 

Hats,  palm-leaf... . 

76^74 

Cotton  bagging — 

Wares — 

hemp 

79,965 

5,972 

China  and  porce’n 
earthen  and  stone 

262,198 

other  materials.... 
Floor-cloth,  patent, 

387,906 

18,569 

plated  and  gilt... . 
japanned 

143,916 

59,235 

printed,  etc 

Oil-cloth,  furniture 

7,618 

5,338 

Furs — 

undressed  on  skin 

and  other 

Wines— 

47,713 

13,727 

hats,  caps  & muffs 

12,829 

Madeira galls. 

109,797 

122,895 

hatters’  and  other. 

457,932 

sherry 

26,526 

140,337 

41,741 

404,581 

Hair-cloth  Aseat’g 

124^547 

Champagne^. 

Brushes  of  all  kinds 

98,292 

Burgundy 

1,375 

375,172 

3,634 

153,046 

Paper-hangings... . 
Slates  of  all  kinds. 

52,086 

Port 

155^930 

claret,  and  oth.  red 

Black  lead  pencils. 

wines  of  Fr’nce 

1,612,687 

436,932 

Copper  bottoms,  cut 

w hite,  of  France. 

491,859 

152,896 

round,  etc 

13,380 

white,  of  Portugal 

228,027 

168,700 

Zinc  in  plates 

68,127 

red,  of  Portugal.. 

326,172 

165,442 

Chronom’s  &,  cl’cks 

31,194 

Tenerifle 

17,943 

103,326 

13,166 

27,015 

Watches,  & parts  of 

1,265,393 

of  Spain 

Gold  &silv.,mun.  of 

36,853 

of  Sicily 

209,131 

74,000 

Jewelrv 

180,055 

oth.  Mediterran’n. 

166,616 

48,624 

Quicksilver 

155,813 

of  Germany 

. 41,105 
11,738 

22,882 

12,490 

Buttons,  metal,  etc. 
Teas,  imp’ted  from 

271,335 

all  other 

For.  dist’d  spirits — 

places  other  than 

brandy .galls. 

963,146 

839,229 

their  growth  and 

from  grain 

677,784 

345,351 

production  ....lhs. 

90,602  9,521 

from  oth.  materials 

221,314 

81,713 

CofTee 

201,138  15,285 

cordials 

35,994 

56,728 

Corks 

Beer,  ale,  & porter. 

158,742 

152,146 

Quills. 

13,878 

Vitiegur 

22,127 

50,366,842 

4,630 

3,332,297 

Wood,  unmnnuf’d, 
mahog.  and  rose. 

260,347 

Molasses lbs.  2 

Oil- 

Wool,  unmanuf’d. 

olive, in  casks.gall. 

95,556 

54,383 

not  exceeding  7 

linseed 

102,840 

48,424 

cts.  per  lb. lbs. 

16,427,952  1,107,305 

oil  other. lbs. 

8,664 

7,812 

do.  do.  exe’g  7 cts. . 

130,295  26,921 

Cocoa 

1,860,559 

122,679 

Art’s  notenumer’d. 

11,927,812 

Chocolate 

.Sugar — 

2,739 

952 

Total 

60,6G0,453 

brown 126,731,661 

white  clayed 1.043.835 

5,348,082 

81,268 

Faying  specific  duties. 

Silks— 

loaf  &,  oth,  refined 
Fruits — 

253,379 

17,907 

sewing,  silk  twist, 
or  twist  mode 

almonds 

1,315.517 

110,617 

currants 

1,045,294 

61,870 

of  silk  and  mo- 

prunes 

328,072 

35,928 

hair I be. 

64,573  .{$354,649 

figs 

1,556,214 

123,531 
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dates.. . 

raisins 

Nuts,  except  those 
used  for  dyeing. 
Spices — 

mnce..... 

nutmegs 

cinnamon- 

cloves 

pepper,  black 

Cayenne  pepper.. 

pimento. 

cassia 

Ginger 

Camphor 

Cheese 

Pearl  bnrley 

Beef  and  pork 

Hams  and  bacon... 

Bristles 

Saltpetre 

Indigo 

Woud,  or  pastel.... 

Ivory  black 

Opium 

Glue 

Gunpowder 

Bleaching  powder. 

Cotton 

Thibet,  Angora,  & 
other  goats’  hair. 

Cigars 

Dry  ochre,  & in  oil 
Red  and  white  lead 
Cordage — 
tarred,  and  cables 
untarred,  and  yam 
Twine  & packthr’d 

Seines. 

Hemp .cwt 

Manilla,  sun,  and 
other  hemps  of 

India 

Jute,  Sisal  grass, 
coir,  &c.,  used  as 
hemp  for  cord’ge 
Cordilla,  or  tow  of 
hemp  and  flax... 
Flax,  unmanufac’d. 
Rags,  all  kinds,  lbs. 
Manuf.  of  glass — 
watch  crystals  and 
sp.  glasses-gross 

cut  glass lbs. 

plain,  moulded,  or 
pressed,  weigh- 
ing over  8 oz... 
do.  do.  do.  w’ghing 
8 oz.,  or  under, 
plain  tumblers.... 
cylinder.. ..sq.  feet 

crown 

[ polished  plate 


Quantity. 

Value. 

318,759 

84,290 

11,290,178 

665,166 

2,679,074 

83,289 

9,037 

7,139 

129,869 

108,566 

14,045 

12,040 

360,907 

58,344 

3,117,758 

100,998 

19,547 

2,733 

2,261,145 

133,780 

1,153,135 

101,813 

1,009,034 

43,480 

431,925 

64,374 

57,436 

7,051 

15,022 

632 

11,639 

776 

36,936 

4,276 

445,725 

244,719 

237,722 

10,705 

1,292,877 

898,518 

31,319 

754 

16,045 

1,682 

61,678 

295,859 

29,567 

3,534 

902 

132 

3,132,179 

114,450 

2,508,776 

144,055 

71,918 

20,323 

880,208 

1,282,861 

2,863,282 

37,715 

215,434 

15,685 

805,591 

47,289 

825,828 

38,618 

457,341 

87,760 

9,045 

3,753 

31,131 

180,281 

128,283 

457,276 

21,758 

92,507 

4,139 

16,337 

9,897,706 

385,397 

4,499 

19,563 

14,830 

13,416 

: 

6,125 

1,555 

5,845 

1,633^ 

4,277 

1,177  I 

76,260 

6,420 

105,833 

17,814 

106,646 

31,849 

apothecarV  vials, 

etc gross 

bottles 

Demijohns No. 

Patent  sheath,  me- 
tal   lbs. 

Pins,  solid-headed, 
in  packs  of  5,000 

each .packs 

do.  pound  pins. lbs. 
Musk’s  &rifles.No. 
Wire — 

iron  and  steel,  cap 
and  bonnet.. lbs. 

nH  other..^ 

Manuf.  of  iron — 
tacks,  brads,  sprigs 

wood-screws 

nails,  cut  & wr’ght 

spikes- 

chain  cables 

chains  & oth.  cab’s 
wrought  iron  for 
ships,  locomot’s 
and  st.  engines, 
malleable  iron.... 
mill,  cross-cut  and 
pit  saws ...  .No. 
st’ui  gas  pi  pea.  lbs. 

anchors 

anvils 

blacksmith’s  ham- 
mers £l  sledges, 
castings  of  vessels 

all  other 

glazed  or  tin’d  hol- 
low ware 

sad  irons,  hatters’ 
& tailors’  irons, 
cast-ir.  butt  hinges 
axle-trees,  or  parts 

thereof. 

braziers’  rods,  fi  om 
3-16  to  10-16th 
inch  diameter., 
nail  or  spike-rods. 
Blit,  rolled,  or 

hammered 

sheet  &,  hoop  iron 
band,  scroll,  case- 
ment rods,  etc... 
Iron — 

in  pigs cwt. 

old  and  scrap 

bar,  man.  by  roll’g 
bar,  man.  othcrw’e 

Steel 

Leather — 

6olc  and  upper.lbs. 

gloves dozens 

boots  & shoes . prs. 
Skins — 

tan’d  & dreas’d.lbs. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

513 

12,626 

22,015 

$2,583 

64,623 

6,386 

45,567 

11,341 

18,844 

3,377 

2,973 

14,764 

1,470 

6,700 

26,960 

72,828 

12,561 

11,898 

11,664 

64,177 

770,240 

10,306 

2,374,925 

66 

1,105 

17,037 

67,536 

351 

77,911 

12 

54,621 

17,599 

7,997 

2,406 

4,442 

12,177 

49,755 

1,270,451 

2,133 

78,684 

103,411 

631,194 

656,678 

5,244 

20,415 

10,323 

363,386 

29,101 

43,968 

634,065 

1,506 

40,618 

71,910 

9,590 

305,883 

14,748 

8,471 

10,087,507 

253 

481,828 

6,754 

200 

483,756 

47,247 

482,176 

426,569 

103,141 

489,573 
56,534 
1,127,418 
1,165,429 
1 ,234,408 

5,554 

176,061 

18,619 

1,582 

800,287 

37,572 

15,619 

147,084 
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tan’d,  not  dressed 
Paper,  writing.. lbs. 

“ all  other.... 
Books — 

prid  40  yrs.  before 

imp’n vols. 

in  Lat.  &Gr’kJbs. 

in  Hebrew 

in  English 

in  oth.  lang’s..vola 
in  pamphlets  and 
sheets lbs. 


Quantity. 

Value.  1 

5.015 

$16,408 

93,489 

23,148 

192,609 

54,276 

21,031 

16,170 

10,095 

8,492 

10,241 

8,613 

141,769 

130,294 

119,747 

74,287 

11,576 

11,333 

lexicons  and  ail 

other.. 

CnaL tons 

Salt bush. 

Potatoes 

Fish- 

dried  or8mok..cwt 

pickled bbl8. 

Articles  not  enu- 
merated— value 

Total 


Quantity. 

Value. 

6,928 

$6,215 

156,853 

378,597 

6,423,317 

768,682 

62,589 

22,721 

875 

9,319 

31,402 

279,515 

121,756 

36,263,605 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS. 


APPROPRIATIONS  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  TIIE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  TILE  IMPROVEMENT  OV 

RIVERS  AND  HARBORS. 


The  Secretary  of  War,  in  obedience  to  a call  from  Congress,  communicated,  a short 
time  since,  a report  showing  the  amount  appropriated  by  Congress,  since  the  adoption  of 
the  federal  constitution,  for  the  improvement  of  rivers,  harbore,  &c.  It  appears  that  the 
first  appropriation  was  made  in  1806,  the  sum  of  $ 18,400  being  then  voted  by  Congress 
for  these  objects.  Since  that  time,  appropriations  have  been  made  every  year,  except  the 
following,  viz:— 1807,  1808,  1809,  1813,  1814,  1819,  1820,  1821,  1822,  1840,  and  1846. 

The  total  amount  of  the  appropriations  which  have  lieen  made  for  the  objects  mentioned, 
since  1806,  is  $17,199,223.  Of  this  sum,  $5,150,518  was  appropriated  for  harbors; 
$4,349,850,  for  rivers;  $7,266,296,  for  roads,  and  $132,559,  for  miscellaneous. 

The  following  table  show’s  the  sums  which  have  been  appropriated  to  each  State  for  all 
the  above-nnmed  improvements.  In  some  cases,  as,  for  instance,  the  improvement  of  a 
river  running  through  two  States,  the  amount  so  expended  is  separately  classified,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  tabic : — 


Maine $276,575 1 

New  Hampshire 10,000  | 

Vermont 101,000 

Massachusetts 526,148 

Rhode  Island 32,000 

Connecticut 160,407 

New  York 1,632,115 

New  Jersey. 28,963 

Pennsylvania 207,981 

Pennsylvania  and  Delaware....  38,413 

Delaware 2,038,356 

Maryland 55,000 

Maryland,  Penno.,  and  Virginia  1,901,228 

Virginia 25,000 

North  Carolina 370,377 

Georgia 243,043 

Alabama 204,998 

Florida 287,713 


Mississippi $46,500 

Louisiana 717,200 

Arkansas 486,065 

Tennessee 11,920 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee 155,000 

Missouri. 75,000 

Mobile  and  Arkansas 100,000 

Illinois 993,601 

Indiana 1,270,734 

Ohio 2,617,662 

Michigan 845,724 

Iowa 75,000 

Wisconsin 167,500 

States  through  which  the  Ohio, 

Missouri,  Mississippi,  & Ar- 
kansas rivers  run 1,698,000 


$17,199,223 


From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  appropriations  have  been  made  for  improvements  in 
all  the  States,  except  South  Carolina. 

The  following  are  the  appropriations  which  have  been  made  in  Massachusetts,  viz : — 
three  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  Sandy  Bay,  amount,  $50,000;  seven  for 
Provincetown  Harbor,  $27,850  ; two  for  Bass  River  Harbor,  $20,000 ; nine  for  Hyannis, 
$70,932;  two  for  Edgartown,  $3,725;  one  for  New  Bedford,  $10,000;  three  for  Nan- 
tucket, $44,265 ; two  for  the  preservation  of  Rainsford  Island,  $22,353;  three  for  the 
preservation  of  Deer  Island,  $159,390 ; one  for  the  preservation  of  point  of  land  at  Dux- 
bmy,  $5,000 ; eleven  for  the  preservation  of  Plymouth  Beach,  $52,266. 
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The  following  table  shows  at  a glance  the  total  amount  appropriated  each  year  for  the 
various  objects  named : — 


1806.... 

. $48,400 

1823... 

..  $32,9201  1831.... 

. $926,312 

1839 

$60,500 

1810.... 

. 60,000 

1824... 

..  175,000!  1832.... 

. 1,225,008 

1841 

75,000 

1811.... 

. 50,000 

1825... 

..  176,712  1833.... 

. 1,159,452 

1842 

100,000 

1812... 

311,800 

1826... 

..  284,253,  1834.... 

. 1,641,621 

1843 

230,000 

1815.... 

. 100,000 

1827... 

..  398,541  1835 

. 1,352,244 

1844...... 

696,500 

1816.... 

1817.... 

. 10,000 
. 4,000 

1828... 

1829..., 

..1,020,121  ! 1836 

608  560  1837 

. 1,837,520 
. 1,768,219 

1845...... 

50,000 

1818.... 

. 317,990 1 

mo.Z 

...  672,506  1838 

. 2,087,044 

Total . $17,199,223 

MARINE  DISASTERS  FOR  1846. 


The  particulars  of  the  loss  of  vessels  enumerated  below,  have  been  published  in  the 
Sailors’  Magazine  for  the  past  year 

Ships, 64  I Sloops, 33 

Barks, 61  | Steamers, 9 

Brigs,. 129  

Schooners, 194  I Total, 490 


The  above  belonged  to  the  following  countries : — 


United  States — Ships,. 

. 28 

Fran  cer— Brigs, 

44  Barks, 

44  Brigs, 

. 18 

Spain — Ships, 

. 74 

44  Barks, 

44  Brigs, 

“ Schooners,. 

. 168 

44  Sloops, 

. 17 

44  Schooners, 

44  Steamers, 

6 

Sweden— Shipe, 

England — Ships,. 

. 27 

44  Barks, 

44  Barks, 

. 28 

“ Brigs, 

“ Brigs, 

. 29 

Holland — Brig,- 

41  Schooners,. : 

. 17 

Sardinia — Sloop, 

France — Shipc, 

1 

44  Barks, 

5 

Total, 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

l 

1 

442 


To  which  are  to  be  added  58  vessels  lost  in  a single  gale,  at  Havana  and  Matanzas ; 
making  490  in  all.  The  number  of  lives  known  to  have  been  lost  is  535.  Twenty- 
seven  vessels  are  still  missing. 


CANADIAN  EXPORT  OF  BREAD-STUFFS. 


The  following  is  a table  of  the  exports^by  sea,  of  wheat,  flour,  oats,  and  peas,  from 


Montreal  and  Quebec,  for  the  last  nine  years 

Flour. 

Wheat. 

Oat*. 

Pea*. 

| Flour. 

Wheat. 

Oat*. 

Peat. 

Year*.  Bbl*. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Buch. 

Year*.  Bbls. 

Bush. 

Buah. 

Bush. 

1838,  59,204 

1,415 

| 1843,  209,957 

144,233 

3,651 

88,318 

1839,  48,427 

3,336 

2,855 

| 1844,  415,467 

282,183 

24,574 

130,355 

1840,  315,612 

142,059 

59,878 

1845,  442,228  396,252 

53,530 

220,912 

1841,  356,210 

562,862 

123,574 

1846,  555,602 

534,747 

46,060 

216,339 

1842,  294,799 

204,107 

5,666 

78,985 

PHILADELPHIA  CATTLE  MARKET. 

The  following  is  a comparative  statement  of  the  supply  of  Gattle  at  this  market  during 


the  last  three  yeara : 

1846. 

1846. 

1844. 

Beef  Cattle 

47,500 

51,298 

45,732 

Cows  and  Calves 

14,480 

18,805 

18,519 

Swine 

18,670 

26,445 

25,420 

Sheep  and  Lambs........ 

55,810 

56,948 

54,056 

Total 

136,460 

153,506 

143,727 
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COMMERCE  OF  SACKETTS  HARBOR. 

Sackett’s  Harbor,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  is  situated  on  the  southwest  side  of  Black 
River  Bay,  near  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  was  first  settled  in  1802,  and  incorporated 
in  1821.  It  has  the  best  harbor  on  the  lake.  It  has  a bank,  22  stores,  2 furnaces,  1 
■team-engine  factory,  grist  and  saw-mills,  a tannery,  distillery,  300  dwellings,  many  of 
them  of  limestone,  and  about  2,000  inhabitants.  On  a point  south  of  the  village  is  a 
light-house.  A canal  brought  from  Black  River,  near  Watertown,  affords  good  water- 
power. For  the  following  statement  of  the  amount  of  business  done  at  Sackett’s  Harbor 
during  the  year  1846,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Collector  of  that  port: — 


EXPORTS  COASTWISE  FROM  THE  DISTRICT  OF  SACKETT’S  HARBOR,  DURING  THE  YEAR  1846. 


Article*. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Article*. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Barley, bush. 

108,152 

#49,413  00 

Stoves, bbls. 

261 

$3,915  00 

Wheat, 

14,600 

13,564  00 

White  lead, ..kegs 

310 

1,395  00 

Grass-seed, 

Peas, 

950 

1,329 

1,425  00 
655  00 

Furniture  for  the 
Up.  lakes, ..bxs. 

2,488 

122,400  00 

Potatoes, 

200 

76  00 

Furs, 

6 

1,000  00 

Oats, 

Beaus,- 

Corn,-..... 

43,800 

1,805 

38,717 

11,356  00 
1,805  00 
20,926  00 

Non-enum’d  ma- 
nufactured arti- 
cles,  tons 

628 

128,900  00 

Rye, 

Pig  iron, tons 

42,400 

1,267 

24,942  00 
38,010  00 

81,106,986  75 

Oil-meal, 

Bar  iron, 

75 

52* 

1,500  00 
4,160  00 

EXPORTS  ABROAD. 

Lime,  

3W 

360  00 

Corn, bush. 

21,939 

#10,892  50 

Pork, bbls. 

783 

8,633  00 

Oats,. 

7,296 

9,278 

1,049 

900 

1,890  00 
3,760  00 
550  00 
750  00 

Oil, 

66 

1,985  00  ; 
385  00 

Barley, 

Beer, 

77 

R vc,.V. 

Alcohol,. 

940 

15,040  00 

1 Wheat, 

Fish, 

1,957 

102,600 

4 364  00 

1,356 

3,125 

680  00 
798  80 

Cotton-cloth, .yds. 

5,130  00 

Potatoes,  

Canvass,— 

18,200 

2,760  00 
169,500  00 

Leather,  .......lbs. 

8,300 

5,200 

1,660  00 
312  00 

Woollen  cloth,. . 

84,750 

Cheese, 

Potash, casks 

919 

19,040  00 

Iron  castings,... . 

800 

40  00 

Cheese, 

9,382 

171,649  00 

Pig  iron,. ....tons 

51J 

1,802  50 

Butter, tubs 

12,321 

182,961  00 

Pork, bbls. 

80 

800  00 

Eggs, barrels 

84 

840  00 

Cider, 

5 

10  00 

Flour, 

4,070 

20,315  00 

Sq.  timber, ft. 

72,000 

12.240  00 

Sawed  lumber, .ft.  5,445,118 
Staves  and  head- 
ing,  ,..M.  20,000 

Hoops, 220,000 

Shingles, 453,000 

Wool, lbs.  13,200 

73,612  00 

455  00 
328  00 
792  75 
3,400  00 

Non-enum’d  ma- 

nufac.  articles,.  39,160  00 

875,345  80 

Total  val.  of  exports,  $1,182,332  35 

IMPORTS  COASTWISE  INTO  THE  DISTRICT  OF  SACEETT’s  HARBOR,  DURING  THE  TEAR  1846. 


Article*. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Article*. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Merchandise  ,-tons 

4,260 

$1,443,105  00 

Flour, 

.bbls.  230 

$1,150  00 

Coal, 

490 

4,320  00 

Pork, 

60 

600  00 

Marble,- 

40 

400  00 

Apples, 

160  00 

Plaster,-. 

1,800 

4.500  00 

Wool,... 

..-lbs.  270,000 

81,250  00 

Salt, bbls. 

9,935 

9,935  00 

Machinery,. 

1,800  60 

Water  lime,. 

1,057 

1,249  00 

Carriages,..., 

..No.  11 

1,000  00 

Value  of  imports  coastwise, $1,550,909  00 

Value  of  foreign  imports, 1,851  67 


Total  value  of  imports,. 


#1,552,760  67 


Aggregate  tonnage  of  vessels  enrolled  in  the  District  of  Sackett’s  Har- 


bor, on  the  31st  of  December,  1846, x 4,994.32-95thp. 

Increase  of  tonnage  during  the  year  1846,... l,66J.32-95ths. 
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PRO-FORMA  ACCOUNT  SALES  1,293  BUSHELS  INDIAN  CORN, 


Skipped  in  bulk  by , Fulton  county,  Illinois , put  in  sacks  at  New  Orleans,  con- 
signed to , Boston. 


1845. 
June  25, 

a 


*< 


Sold  411  sacks,  (at  auction,  on  arrival,) — gross  weight,  55,896  lbs. 

tare,  411  lbs.,  leaving  55,485  lbs.,  or  1,055  bushels,  at  55  cts.,.. 
Sold  50  sacks,  damaged, —gross  weight,  6,850  lbs.,  tare  50  lbs. 

6,800  lbs.,  nett,  or  128  bushels,  at  37£  cts. 

461  sacks,  (gunny  bags,)  containing  same,  at  01  cents  each 


•508  25 

48  00 
28  81 


$657  06 

CHARGES. 

Freight  on  Illinois  River  to  St.  Louis,  1,293  bush.,  at  5 cts.  $64  65 


Forwarding  charges  at  St.  Louis 10  00 

Freight,  per  stcamor  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  on 

1,293  bushels,  at  12$  cents  per  bushel 161  62 

Forwaiding  at  New  Orleans,  1 cent  per  bush. ; draynge, 

labor,  &c.,  at  2 cents  per  bush., — 1,293  bush.,  at  3 cts.  38  79 

461  gunny  bags,  at  12J  cents  each;  twine,  $2  00 59  62 

Insurance  on  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  at  11  per 

cent,  on  $387 4 84 

Freight  from  New  Orleans  to  Boston,  at  14  cento  per 

bushel,  and  5 per  cent  primage 173  90 

Wharfage,  at  1 cent  per  bushel 5 91 

Labor  and  weighing,  25  cento  per  ton 6 95 

State  duty,  (on  auction  sales,)  1 per  cent 6 33 

Marine  insurance,  from  N.  Orleans,  1£  per  ct.  on  $700.  10  50 

Labor,  use  of  tarpaulins,  advertising,  postage,  &c 3 72 

Commissions,  2£  per  cent  on  $657  06 16  42 

$563  55 


Nett  proceeds $93  51 

Boston , Mass.,  July  1,  1845.  e.  e. 


The  above  sales  are  a fair  average  as  regards  prices,  freight,  &c.,  in  ordinary  years. 
One-half  of  the  Illinois  River  freight,  and  all  transhipping  charges  at  St.  Louis,  can  be 
saved  when  the  rivers  are  high  enough  to  allow  first  and  second  class  steamboats  to  load 
above  St  Louis.  A saving  can  also  be  made  by  landing  at  Lafayette,  or  Thayer's  ware- 
houses, in  New  Orleans,  where  the  whole  charge  is  one  cent  per  bushel,  for  storage,  for- 
warding, &c.  Com  is  sold  at  56  lbs.  to  a bushel,  in  the  Western  States ; 53  lbs.  are 
considered  a bushel  of  Western  com,  in  Boston. 


TRADE  OF  CANTON,  SHANGHAE,  AND  AMOY,  IN  1846. 

British  authorities,  received  by  the  Britannia,  furnish  us  with  a summary  of  the  official 
returns  of  the  trade  with  these  ports,  during  the  year  1846 ; and  the  revenue  of  Hong 
Kong,  during  the  same  year,  as  follows : — 

The  total  public  expenditure  at  Hong  Kong,  in  1846,  was  £60,351  ; the  total  revenue 
received,  £27,047.  The  heaviest  items  of  expenditure  are: — Judicial  and  police  depart- 
ment, £19,365;  civil  government,  £14,340;  public  works  and  buildings,  £17,575;  rev- 
enue departments,  £6,614.  The  principal  sources  of  revenue  ore  : — Rents,  £15,572;  li- 
censes, £7,102;  police  assessment,  £1,575. 

The  estimated  value  of  British  imports  into  Canton,  in  1846,  was  10,214,383  Spanish 
dollars;  or, at  4s.  4d.per  dollar,  £2,2 13,1 16  6s.  4d.  About  two-fifths  of  th  is  amount  con- 
sisted of  British  manufactures ; the  remainder,  of  products  of  India  and  other  countries. 
This  merchandise  wras  imported  in  182  British  vessels,  ot  85,937  tons,  and  100  Hong  Kong 
lorchas,  5,510  tons  burden.  The  British  exports  from  Canton,  in  the  year  1846,  are  val- 
ued at  15,378,560  Spanish  dollars,  or  £3,332,021  6s.  8J.  They  were  exported  in  175 
British  vessels,  of  78,374  tons,  and  58  Hong  Kong  lorchas,  of  3,456  tone  burden.  There 
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arrived  at  Canton,  in  1846,  214  British  vessel?,  of  92,896  tons;  64  American,  of  29,049  : 
4 French,  of  1,283;  8 Dutch,  of  2,747  ; 1 Belgian,  of  300;  1 Danish,  of  305;  6 Swe- 
dish, of  1,791  ; 4 Hamburgh,  of  1,097  ; 1 Bremen,  of  152 ; 1 Prussian,  of  550;  in  all, 
304  vessels,  of  130,170  tons.  There  sailed  207  British  vessels,  of  88,8b0  tons  ; 65  Amer- 
ican, of  29,788;  4 French,  of  1,283;  8 Dutch,  of  2,574;  1 Belgian,  of  300  ; 1 Danish, 
of  305;  6 Swedish,  of  1,978;  4 Hamburgh,  of  1,097;  1 Prussian,  of  550;  in  all,  297 
vessels,  of  126,755  tons. 

The  British  imports  into  Shanghne,  in  1846,  are  valued  at  .£810,200;  they  were  im- 
ported in  54  British  vessels,  of  15,069  tons.  The  exports  for  the  same  year  are  valued  at 
£1,352,530;  they  were  exported  in  50  British  vessels,  of  14,159  tons.  There  arrived  at 
Shanghae,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  54  British  vessels,  of  15,069  tons ; 17  American,  of 
5,322;  2 Spanish,  of  750;  1 Swedish,  of  206;  1 Bremen,  of  152;  1 Hamburgh,  of  260; 
in  all,  76  vessels,  of  21,759  tons.  There  sailed  50  British  vessels,  of  14,159  tons;  17 
American,  of  5,322:  2 Spanish,  of  750;  1 Swedish,  of  206;  1 Bremen,  of  152;  1 Ham- 
burgh, of  260 ; in  all,  72  vessels,  of  20,849  tons. 

The  estimated  value  of  British  imports  into  Amoy,  in  1846,  was  £1,667,935  5s. ; they 
were  imported  in  45  British  vessels,  of  9,378  tons.  The  estimated  value  of  British  ex- 
ports wTas  £8,436  15s.  2d. ; they  were  exported  in  45  British  vessels,  of  9,378  tons. 
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PERFUMERY:  ITS  USES  AND  MANUFACTURE. 

Messrs.  Carey  & Hart,  of  Philadelphia,  have  recently  published  a work  on  the  manu- 
facture and  use  of  perfumery.*  The  importance  which  is  attached  to  perfumery  by  reason 
of  its  large  and  increasing  consumption  in  the  United  States,  renders  the  instructions  as 
to  the  mode  of  its  manufacture,  imparted  in  the  present  volume,  necessary,  in  a commer- 
cial point  of  view  at  least ; and  valuable,  moreover,  as  a guide-book  lor  the  manufacturer, 
and  as  a protection  to  the  purchaser  against  all  improper  and  deleterious  compositions. 
The  knowledge  which  this  work  conveys,  we  are  assured  by  the  highly  respectable  pub- 
lishers, and  the  learned  chemist  who  prepared  it,  may  be  relied  on  for  its  accuracy  and 
completeness  to  the  present  time.  Extending  to  every  branch  and  subdivision  of  the  art, 
and  comprising  authoritative  recipes  for  all  the  fashionable  preparations  now  imported  from 
the  Parisian  and  Italian  markets,  and  much  other  information,  it  may  injustice  be  consid- 
ered a complete  preceptor  in  the  matters  of  which  it  treats.  The  three  distinct  classes 
connected  with  the  trade — the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  and  the  trader,  or  retailer  of 
perfumery — to  each  of  w hich  the  work  is  addressed,  will  find  it  useful,  if  not  indispensably 
necessary,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  business. 

We  copy  the  opening  chapter  of  the  work,  which  treats  of  v 

THE  TRADE  OF  THE  PERFUMER. 

*•  The  manufacturer  of  perfumery  has  more  facilities  for  the  furtherance  of  his  art,  either 
in  large  cities  where  there  are  ready  opportunities  lor  the  disposal  of  his  products,  or  in 
those  places  where  the  plants  required  in  this  branch  of  fabrication  are  indigenous  and  at 
hand.  For  instance,  Paris  consumes  largely  of  perfumery,  besides  being  an  extensive  ex- 
port mart,  whilst  Greece  and  Italy  afford  abundant  harvests  of  flowers.  These  three  lo- 
calities furnish  the  most  important  fabrics  of  perfumery. 

“ There  are  manufactured  different  qualities  of  perfumery ; the  best  and  most  elegantly 
embellished  is  consigned  to  an  appropriate  market  in  cities,  whilst  the  ordinary  and  infe- 
rior kinds,  deficient  in  costly  wruppings  and  trimmings,  are  sent  to  the  smaller  traders  in 
lesser  towns,  or  dispoyd  of  to  pedlars.  The  house  of  Hadancourt,  St.  Bridge,  Paris,  is  a 
pattern  establishment  of  this  class,  enjoying  a sure  and  profitable  encouragement. 


• Perfumery:  its  Manufacture  and  Use.  With  Instructions  in  every  branch  of  the  Art,  and  Recipes  for 
all  the  fashionable  preparations.  The  whole  forming  a valuable  aid  to  the  Perfumer.  Druggist,  and  Soap 
Manufacturer.  Illustrated  by  numerous  wood  cuts.  From  the  French  of  Clenart  and  other  late  authori- 
ties, with  additions  and  improvements  by  Campbell  Morfit,  Practical  and  Analytical  Chemist.  Philadel- 
phia : Carey  it  Hart. 
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“ Another  class,  embracing  all  the  expensive  preparations,  choicest  perfumes  and  rich 
accessories,  is  represented  at  the  fashionable  bazaar  of  Houbigaut,  whose  pre-eminence, as 
to  correct  taste,  in  his  profession,  and  strict  compliance  with  the  vagaries  of  fashion,  have 
obtained  for  him  an  enviable  success. 

**  The  third  class,  uniting  the  other  two,  exhibits  itself  in  the  manufactures  of  Laugier, 
Disscy  & Pivert,  of  Paris,  and  Roussel,*  and  Hauel,  of  Philadelphia.  In  their  vast  ware- 
houses ore  packed  all  kinds  and  styles  of  perfumery,  front  the  plain  delftware  pot  of  simple 
pomade,  to  the  brilliant  flagons  nnd  porcelain  cases,  of  innumerable  designs,  richly  embel- 
lished, and  well  filled  with  perfumes  of  exquisite  and  multifarious  odors. 

“ To  insure  success  in  this  business,  there  are  requisite  talent,  great  activity,  and  con- 
siderable capital.  Each  manufacturer  issues  a list  of  his  products  with  the  wholesale  prices 
annexed,  as  a guide  to  the  retailer,  who  heretofore  and  still,  by  an  arbitrary  rule  of  gene- 
ral practice,  as  his  profit,  makes  an  exorbitant  addition  to  the  original  cost  of  100  per 
cent.  As  to  the  policy  of  this,  a word  or  two  may  not  be  inappropriate.  It  is  a well- 
known  fact,  that,  generally  speaking,  the  sale  of  an  article  is  in  a ratio  proportional  to  its 
price,  and  with  perfumery,  for  instance,  it  is  the  high  and  unreasonable  charges,  therefore, 
that  limit  its  consumption.  To  sell  in  quantity  and  cheaply,  though  diminishing  the  gains 
in  detail,  augments  the  grass  profits  by  extending  the  market — an  axiom  which  would  be 
of  profitable  application  in  the  commerce  of  perfumery.” 


THE  AMERICAN  MINING  JOURNAL. 

The  first  number  of  a new  semi-monthly  journal,  with  the  above  title,  was  published  by 
JonN  E.  Grant,  Esq.,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1847.  It  closely  resembles,  in  its  appearance, 
the  celebrated  4‘  Mining  Journal  and  Railroad  Gazette,”  of  London,  and  like  that  journal 
is  to  be  “ devoted  to  the  subject  of  mines  and  mining,  metals,  and  minerals.”  It  is  con- 
ducted by  a gentleman  of  intelligence,  who  will  doubtless  secure  the  aid  and  co-operation 
of  a large  class  of  persons  interested  in  mining.  From  the  introductory  remarks  to  the 
first  number,  we  give  a single  extract,  from  which  our  readers  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
general  character  and  design  of  the  enterprise : — 

“ In  former  times,  and  in  a different  state  of  society  from  that  which  now  exists,  when 
the  whole  circle  of  the  useful  arts  was  within  the  geographical  limits  of  less  than  one-half 
of  the  Eastern  continent,  and  animal  power  was  used  for  most  of  the  purposes  of  trans- 
portation, but  a small  comparative  amount  of  metals  was  required  for  the  uses  of  human 
life.  The  discovery  of  this  continent,  the  introduction  of  a more  intelligent  and  higher 
civilization,  the  discovery  of  steam-power,  and  the  various  inventions  and  improvements 
which  have  followed,  upon  laud  and  sea,  have  produced  wonderful  changes  in  the  business 
of  the  world,  and  extended  widely  the  uses  of  the  metals  in  the  service  of  mankind.  In 
iron  and  lead,  the  reduced  price  shows  that  the  supply  has  kept  pace  with  the  demand ; 
while,  in  copper,  the  advanced  and  still  advancing  price  gives  evidence  that  the  demand 
has  increased  upon  the  supply.  Many  of  our  citizens  will  recollect  the  time  when  most, 
if  not  all  the  iron  and  lead  used  in  the  United  States  was  imported  from  other  countries, 
and  with  what  suspicion  and  fear  our  citizens  embarked  in  any  enterprise  which  had  for 
its  object  the  mining  and  smelting  of  those  metals.  The  wonderful  discoveries  of  lead  on 
the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  the  immense  quantities  mined  and  manufactured,  have  aston- 
ished all  who  have  given  attention  to  the  subject,  cither  in  Europe  or  America.  The  im- 
mense deposits  of  iron  ore,  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  discoveries  con- 
tinually being  made,  are  not  leas  surprising  ; and  if  not  so  much  now  the  subject  of  re- 
mark as  formerly,  it  is  because  the  public  ear  has  become  so  familiar  with  the  reports  of 
new  discoveries  that  they  have  lost  their  public  interest.  The  fact  of  a discovery  of 
a mountain  of  iron  ore,  an  ore-bed  covering  thousands  of  acres,  or  a coal-field  extending 
scores  of  miles,  now  creates  but  little  attention  and  no  excitement. 

“ The  discovery  of  the  immense  deposits  of  copper,  in  the  region  of  country  bordering 
on  Lake  Superior,  at  first  attracted  some  attention,  and  afterward^ created  considerable 
excitement ; but  the  excitement  over,  the  fact  of  their  existence  was  added  to  the  many 


* While  on  * visit  to  Philadelphia,  in  January  last,  we  visited  the  extensive  perfumery  manufactory  of 
Eogene  Roussel,  the  most  extensive  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  an  account  of  which 
we  prepared  and  published  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine  for  February,  1847.  M.  Roussel  was  for  many 
years,  previous  to  his  settlement  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  employ  of  Laugier,  Dissey  fc  Pivert,  of  Paris,  and 
now  manufactures  perfumery  and  aoape,  in  all  their  variety,  equal  to  the  Parisian  house. 
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evidences  of  the  great  mineral  wealth  of  this  country.  The  development  of  these  mines 
is  left  now  to  private  enterprise  and  ingenuity,  and  promises  profitable  rewards.  To  aid 
that  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  are,  or  may  be  hereafter  engaged  in  exploring  for, 
locating,  and  working  these  mines,  we  shall  place  before  them  full  and  correct  informa- 
tion as  to  the  discoveries  of  new  mines,  the  annual  yield  of  those  discovered,  the  im- 
provements made  from  time  to  time  in  tools  and  machinery  used  in  the  mines,  the  dis- 
coveries of  new,  and  the  improvements  of  old  methods  of  smelting  and  manufacturing 
the  metal,  and  the  new  purposes  to  which  the  metal  has  been  or  can  be  applied." 


THE  BRITISH  IRON  MANUFACTURE: 

WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  VALUE  OF  MECHANICAL  SKILL  AND  LABOR. 

To  show  how  cheaply  iron  is  obtained,  and  how  the  mechanical  skill  and  labor  expended 
upon  it  totally  overshadow  the  original  price,  a late  number  of  the  British  Quarterly  Re- 
view gives  the  following  curious  and  instructive  calculation  : — 

Bar-iron  worth  jCI  sterling,  is  worth,  when  converted  into — 


Pen-knife  blades, 

Polished  buttons  and  buckles,.. 
Balance  springs  of  watches,.... 


Neck  chains,  dcc.^.-.y. 
Shirt-buttons, 


JC657 

00 

897 

00 

50,000 

00 

JCI,. 396 

00 

5,896 

00 

of  111  miles 

Horse-shoes, JE2  10 

Knives  (table,) 36  00 

Needles,— * 71  00 

Cast-iron  worth  JCI  sterling,  is  worth,  when  converted  into — 

Ordinary  machinery, £4  00 

Larger  ornamental  work, 45  00 

Buckles  and  Berlin  work, 600  00 


in  length  ; and  so  fine  was  the  fabric,  that  a part  of  it  was  humorously  converted,  in  lien 
of  the  horse-hair,  into  a barrister’s  wig.  The  process  followed  to  effect  this  extraordinary 
tenuity,  consists  of  heating  the  iron,  and  passing  it  through  rollers  of  eight  inches  diameter, 
going  at  the  rate  of  400  revolutions  per  minute,  down  to  No.  4 on  the  wire-gauge.  It  is 
afterwards  drawn  cold,  at  Birmingham  or  elsewhere,  down  to  the  extent  of  38  on  the  same 
gauge,  and  so  completed  to  the  surprising  length  of  111  miles.  Of  the  quantity  of  iron 
manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  South  Wnles  produces  279,500  tons ; Staffordshire,  219,500; 
Shropshire,  81,250 ; Scotland,  37,750 ; Yorkshire,  33,000  ; Derbyshire,  22,500 ; and  North 
Wales,  25,000. 


THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  PATENTS’  REPORT. 

The  Report  of  the  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  the  able  and  efficient  Commissioner  of  Patents, 
recently  published,  shows  that,  (hiring  the  year  ending  December  1, 1846,  there  were  1,272 
applications  for  patents.  The  number  of  patents  issued,  during  the  same  period,  was  619, 
including  13  re-issues,  5 additional  improvements,  and  59  designs.  The  number  of  patents 
expired,  473.  Three  applications  for  extensions  have  been  made,  two  of  which  were  re- 
jected, and  one  is  still  pending.  Two  patents  have  been  extended  by  Congress.  There 
have  been  received  by  the  Commissioner,  $50,264  16;  of  which  sum,  $11,086  99  have 
been  repaid  on  applications  withdrawn,  and  £>r  money  paid  in  by  mistake.  The  expenses 
of  the  office, daring  the  year,  were  as  follows:  for  salaries,  $16,142  97  ; temporary  clerks, 
$5  ,785  61 ; contingent  expenses,  $7,485  19;  compensation  of  district  judge,  $100;  li- 
brary, $675  96 ; agricultural  statistics,  $2,610  68  ; making  the  total  amount  of  expenses, 
$33,700  41.  There  was  also  paid  for  the  restoration  of  records  and  drawings,  $786  31, 
and  for  duplicate  models,  $585 ; making  the  aggregate  of  expenditures,  including  the 
amount  paid  back  on  withdrawals,  $46,158  71 ; leaving  a balance  to  be  carried  to  the 
credit  of  the  patent  fund,  of  $4,105  45.  The  amount  of  money  in  the  Treasury,  to  the 
credit  of  the  patent  fund,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1845,  was  $182,459  69.  The  balance 
paid  in  on  the  1st  of  January,  1847,  increased  it  to  $186,565  14.  The  Commissioner,  in 
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hia  Report,  speaks  of  the  existing  law,  by  which  a subject  of  Great  Britain  is  compelled 
to  pay  into  the  Treasury  the  sum  of  $500  before  his  application  can  be  examined,  and 
the  citizens  and  subjects  of  ah  foreign  countries  to  pay  $300  on  their  respective  applica- 
tions. He  says : — 

“ These  duties  were  designed  to  bear  some  proportion  to  the  duties  required  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  making  applications  for  patents  in  other  countries,  and  on  that  ground  may, 
perhaps,  be  justified  and  defended. 

“ The  effect  of  this  provision  is,  unquestionably,  to  prevent  the  introduction  into  this 
country  of  many  useful  and  valuable  discoveries,  which  would  otherwise  be  patented  and 
introduced.  Similar  high  duties  have  the  effect  to  exclude  American  inventions  from 
other  countries.  Thus,  all  countries  are  injured  by  this  system  of  taxing  genius  for  the 
exertion  of  its  powers,  in  order  to  obtain,  comparatively,  a very  small  and  trifling  amount 
of  revenue. 

“ It  affords  no  protection  to  the  American  inventor,  to  keep  out  the  discoveries  of  his 
foreign  emulator  (not  rival)  in  the  arts,  by  taxing  the  emanations  of  his  genius  with  high 
duties,  while  the  country  would  derive  much  benefit  from  their  introduction.” 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  Report  in  a future  number  of  the  Merchants’ 
Magazine. 


REAL  CHALK  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW. 

It  is  mentioned  as  a well-known  fact,  by  all  writers  on  the  Geology  of  the  United  States, 
that  true  “chalk  has  never  been  discovered  in  this  country j”  yet  the  chalk  formation,  or 
the  cretaceous  system,  extends,  in  nearly  a straight  line,  from  New  Jersey  to  Florida  ; 
because  a great  many  fossil  marine  shells,  which  are  found  in  the  chalk  of  France  and 
England,  have  been  identified  in  the  calcareous  and  sandstone  rocks  of  New  Jersey, 
Virginia,  South  Carolina/  Georgia  and  Alabama  ; because  many  other  animals,  which 
are  extinct  at  the  present  day,  have  been  dug  out  in  the  green  sand  of  both  Europe 
apd  this  country,  and  because  the  cretaceous  system,  which  includes  the  marls,  oolite, 
the  beds  of  clay,  and  the  magnesian  limestone,  correspond  to  that  general  great  era 
of  Revolution  which  must  have  taken  place  cotemporaneously  in  both  hemispheres.  Chalk 
is  said  not  to  have  been  found  in  situ,  but  the  doubt  hitherto  expressed  on  this  subject  may 
safely  be  cleared  up ; for  I brought  with  me,  a lew  weeks  ago,  from  Georgia,  an  interest- 
ing specimen  of  real  chalk , enclosing  flint ; a most  striking  characteristic  of  the  chalk  of 
Lunenburg,  Paris  and  London.  The  specimen  I have  exhibited  to  a number  of  my 
scientific  friends,  who  all  pronounce  it  in  the  highest  degree  interesting.  1 have  treated  it 
chemically,  and  its  effervescing  in  muriatic  acid,  its  behaviour  before  the  blowpipe,  con- 
vinced me  that  chalk  must  be  found  in  larger  deposits.  I have  also  a fevfr  specimens  of 
Echinus  infolatus,  from  the  same  locality,  and  hope,  in  a short  time,  to  discover  a continu- 
ous bed  of  the  substance.  Lewis  Feuchtwanger. 

Dr.  Feuchtwanger  has  shown  us  a specimen  of  the  real  chalk,  as  described  in  the  forego- 
ing communication,  and  has  no  doubt  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  great  abundance  in  a large 
region  of  our  country,  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  to  France  or  Newcastle  for 
the  article. — [Ed.  Merchants*  Magazine .] 


MANUFACTURE  OF  REFINED  INGOT  COPPER. 

‘ It  is  stated  in  the  Baltimore  American  that  the  Baltimore  Copper  Smelting  Company 
have  recently  commenced  the  manufacture  of  refined  ingot  copper,  designed  for  the  supply 
of  founders  and  other  workers  in  brass.  It  is  turned  out,  after  the  process  of  refinement, 
in  ingot  shape,  and  of  great  purity  ; and,  as  far  as  it  has  yet  been  submitted  to  the  test  of 
the  practical  worker,  has  met  with  decided  approval.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  production  of  the  metal  in  this  form  will  become  an  important  part  of  the  com- 
pany’s steadily  growing  operations. 
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THE  COAL  AND  IRON  TRADE. 

We  published  in  the  June  number  of  the  Merchants’  Maga2ine,  an  article,  which  we 
entitled  “The  Iron  Trade  of  Europe  and  the  United  States:  with  Special  Reference  to 
the  Iron  Trade  of  Pennsylvania.”  That  article  was  prepared  by  Col.  C.  G.  Childs,  and 
originally  appeared,  in  a series  of  numbers,  in  the  “ Philadelphia  Commercial  List.”  With 
the  permission  of  Col.  Childs,  who  had  secured  the  copyright,  we  transferred  it  to  our 
pages.  We  have  since  received  from  the  author  a pamphlet,  entitled  “ The  Coal  and  Iron 
Trade , Embracing  Statistics  of  Pennsylvania;  a Series  of  Articles  Published  in  the 
Philadelphia  Commercial  List , in  1847.  Prepared  by  C.  G.  Childs which  embodies 
all  that  was  reproduced  in  our  Journal,  with  much  additional  matter.  It  now  forms  a 
most  valuable  compend  of  the  leading  interests  of  Pennsylvania,  with  full  statistical  tables 
of  the  coal  and  iron  trade  of  that  State  ; and  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  research 
and  industry  of  the  able  and  indefatigable  editor  of  one  of  the  best  commercial  journals 
in  the  United  States.  It  is,  we  understand,  the  intention  of  the  author  to  issue  in  all  this 
year,  a second  edition,  which  will  contain  un  account  of  about  one  hundred  additional 
iron-works,  with  a concise  account  of  several  of  the  principal  rolling-mills  in  the  United 
States,  the  whole  brought  down  to  the  close  of  1847. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  BANKS  AT  PAR  IN  THE  CITY. 

We  give  below  a list  of  the  banks,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  which  are  redeemed  at 
different  banks  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  tuhle,  it  will  be  seen,  also  exhibits  a state- 
ment of  the  condition  of  their  affairs  on  the  1st  of  May,  1847  : — 

Loans  Reg.  notes  Due  de* 

Names  of  banks.  Place  of  redemption.  nn<J  Specie.  UsM  4- in  posit,  on 

discount.  circ.ulat’n.  demand. 

Dollars.  Dollars.  Dollars.  Dollars. 

Albany  Exchange Merchants’ Bank 369,432  7,149  79,633  130,316 

Dutchess  County Manhattan  Bank 

Farmers’,  Troy Merchants’ Bank......  680,356  14,028  188,266  178,129 

Powel,  Newburgh Amcr.  Exchange  B’k.  114  876  5,995  106,478  82,453 

Hudson  River ....  Leather  Manuf. Bank  . 315,215  5,851  157,115  96,761 

Farmers’,  Hudson Mechanics’ Bank 124,136  5,452  95,018  87,619 

Farmers’ and  Drovers’,  Somers.  Merch.  Exch.  Bank...  77,274  5,538  42,577  19,268 

Farmers’ and  Man.,  Poughk’c.  State  Bank... 523,1  19  21,143  242,310  197,750 

Kingston... State  Bank 351,097  8,906  197,609  54,155 

Tanners’,  Catskill Amer.  Exchange  B’k.  198,036  5,177  140,000  68,859 

Catskill Mechanics* Bank 173,112  7,320  120,856  28,164 

Highland,  Newburgh Phmnix  Bank 361,132  12,467  196,474  111,379 

Long  Island Phamix  Bank 622,535  34,350  163,950  426,661 

Bank  of  Poughkeepsie FultonBnnk 201,074  17,707  142,127  101,083 

Atlantic,  Brooklyn FultonBank 911,628  40,239  251,766  339,944 

Bank  of  Newburgh Merch.  Exch.  Bank...  248,214  12,295  112,375  84,643 

Ulster  County Merch.  Exch.  Bonk...  212,588  6,082  138,636  47,0G3 

Westchester  County Merch.  Exch.  Bank...  398,131  10,495  165,912  54,294 

Bank  of  Kinderhook Amer. Exchange  B’k.  106,738  3,336  71,537  60,994 

Prattsville Mechanics’Bank 144,058  2,764  91,644  16,877 

Commercial,  Albany Bank  of  Commerce...  596,295  22,317  187,099  213,958 

Merchants’,  Poughkeepsie PhcenixBank 187,474  4,595  116,951  100,387 


PAYMENT  OF  INTEREST  ON  TREASURY  NOTES. 

By  an  official  letter,  dated  Treasury  Department,  Register’s  Office,  May  18th,  1847,  the 
interest  on  6 per  cent  Treasury  notes,  issued  under  the  act  of  28th  of  Jnnuary  last,  which 
run  two  years,  will  be  paid  semi-annually,  on  the  first  days  of  July  and  Jnnuary;  but  it  is 
not  likely  that  any  interest  less  than  an  entire  half  year  will  be  paid  on  such  notes,  so  that 
the  firat  payment  of  interest  will  probably  be  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1848. 
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RESOURCES  AND  LIABILITIES  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  politeness  of  A.  C.  Flagg,  Esq.,  Comptroller  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  for  an  official  copy  of  the  abstract  of  the  quarterly  reports  made  to  the  com{>> 
troller’s  office,  by  the  several  incorporated  banks,  banking  associations,  and  private  bank- 
eis,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  passed  April  18,  1843.  This 
statement  embraces  154  banks  and  two  branches,  including  one  from  which  a report  was 
not  received.  From  this  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  banks  of  New  York,  on  the 
morning  of  the  1st  of  May,  1847,  which  gives  the  name  of  each  bank,  and  the  various 
resources  and  liabilities  of  the  same,  under  each  head,  we  compile  the  following  summary 
of  the  total  resources  and  liabilities  of  the  154  banks,  &c.: — 


RESOURCES. 

Loans  and  discounts. $70,216,117 

Loans  and  discounts  to  directors  of  the  banks 4,806,415 

Loans  and  discounts  to  brokers...,, 1,666,021 

Real  estate 3,531,016 

Bonds  and  mortgages 2,745,020 

Stocks  and  promissory  notes 11,652,804 

Due  from  directors,  other  than  loans  and  discounts 49,025 

Due  from  brokers,  other  than  for  loans  and  discounts 221,044 

Bank  fund 175,802 

Loss  and  expense  account 274,121 

Overdrafts..... 111,856 

Specie 11,312,171 

Cash  items 8,7934286 

Bills  of  solvent  banks  on  hand 2,511,920 

Bills  of  suspected  banks  on  hand 3,301 

Due  from  banks  and  bankers 11,886,943 


Total  resources $129,956,862 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital $43,176,159 

Profits 5,641,560 

Bank  notes  issued  and  in  circulation 754,000 

Registered  notes  issued  and  in  circulation 23,055,548 

Due  treasurer  of  the  State  of  New  York 296,401 

Due  commissioners  of  the  canal  fund 534,822 

Due  depositors  on  demand 35,799,954 

Due  individuals 1 ,01 1 ,522 

Due  banks 18,831,900 

Due  treasurer  of  the  United  States 178,517 

Amount  due  not  included  under  other  heads 676,435 


Total  liabilities $129,956,862 


THE  DOLLAR  MARK. 

In  the  Merchants*  Magazine  for  March,  1847,  we  published  several  statements  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  dollar  ($)  mark.  A correspondent  of  the  “ New  Orleans  Commercial 
Times”  publishes  the  following  from  a correspondent,  and  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  is 
the  most  likely  to  solve  the  difficulty.  Here  it  is : — 

M I have  observed  in  several  public  prints  lately,  some  amusing  attempts  to  make  a mys- 
tery out  of  a very  simple  matter — I mean  the  dollar  mark,  or  prefix.  One  paragraph  de- 
rives it  from  an  abbreviation  of  a representation  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  represented  upon  the  Spanish  dollar.  Another  makes  it  an  abbreviation  of  U. 
S.  The  true  derivation  of  it  is  the  figure  8.  The  Spaniards,  from  whom  we  derive  the 
dollar,  count  by  reals — as  the  French  do  by  francs.  A real  is  in  value  12£  cents,  or  oue- 
eighth  part  of  a dollar.  Any  one  who  has  read  Gil  Bias  or  Don  Quixotte  will  recollect 
the  phrase  “ rises  of  sight,”  which  is  frequently  used  by  the  authors  of  those  works.  This 
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term,  then,  means  nothin?  more  than  a dollar,  or  8 reals.  When,  therefore,  die  dollar  be- 
came generally  used,  the  figure  8 was  prefixed  to  express  dollars,  and  in  process  of  time 
the  8 has  been  changed  to  the  present  mark.  It  has  been  asserted,  but  I know  not  wheth- 
er correctly  or  not,  that  Gen.  Hamilton  first  used  this  mark,  soon  after  the  adoption  of  our 
currency  of  dollars  and  cents.  However  this  may  be,  the  figure  8 is  no  doubt  the  original 
of  the  mark,  and  the  derivation  I have  given  above  the  correct  one.” 


STOCK  INVESTMENTS. 

A New  York  correspondent  of  the  44  Banker’s  Magazine  and  State  Financial  Register,” 
published  at  Baltimore,  on  the  first  of  each  month,  by  J.  Smith  Homans,  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing stock  list  and  calculator,  which  we  transfer  to  the  pages  of  the  Merchants’  Maga- 
zine, as  matter  of  interest  to  dealers  in  stocks : — 

In  the  annexed  stock  list,  you  will  find  the  value  of  each  stock  at  different  periods  so  aa 
to  yield  6 per  cent  until  redeemed.  If  you  think  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  add  that 
value  to  your  monthly  quotations,  as  a guide  for  the  speculator,  or  capitalist,  I will  send  you 
a list  of  the  values  on  the  1st  June,  July,  August,  &,c.  In  that  value,  the  interest  accrued 
at  the  time  of  purchase  is  taken  into  consideration. 

I have  nnother  calculation  which  would  prove  useful,  in  showing  the  per  centage  pro- 
duced on  a purehnse  at  any  given  price,  and  might  attract  attention  if  you  gave  a monthly 
list  of  sales  of  State  stocks  in  our  market  with  the  above  information. 

Let  us  suppose  that,  on  the  15th  May,  the  following  sales  were  made,  viz.: — 

U.  S.  6 per  cent  of  1862,  at  107  00  (redeemed  in  16  J years.) 

4$  months  interest,  or  2 25  having  accrued,  the  cost 


is  reduced  to  104  75  which  is  equal  to  an  investment  at  5.563  per  cent. 

Again,  5 per  cent  City  Water  Stock,  of  1860,  thirteen  years  to  run,  at  92$,  interest 
payable  quarterly,  yields  5.994  per  cent. 

My  system  has  been  thoroughly  examined  by  several  competent  persons,  and  you  can 
therefore  rely  upon  its  correctness.  I have  avoided  two  great  errors  in  Mr.  Price’s  ta- 
bles: 1st.  The  interest  I always  deem  to  be  re-invested  at  6 per  cent,  and  to  accumulate 
every  six  months. 

If  a person  were  to  buy  stock,  to  yield  10  per  cent,  at  the  rate  indicated  by  Mr.  Price’s 
tables,  it  would  be  necessary  that  he  should  always  re-invest  the  dividends  at  10  per  cent, 
which  is  impossible,  otherwise  the  result  would  turn  out  difierent. 

2d.  His  tables  show  a 6 per  cent  stock  purchased  at  par,  to  yield  more  than  6 per  cent, 
because  he  accumulates  once  a year.  My  tables  enable  a speculator  to  make  a close  com- 
parison with  every  kind  of  investment,  in  stocks,  as  well  as  on  bond  and  mortgage. 


State  and  city  stocks, 

Pres,  value 

State  and  city  stocks, 

Pres,  value 

June  1st,  1847. 

at  6 n.  ct. 

June  1st,  1847. 

at  6 p.  ct. 

U.  S.  Loan,  6 p.  ct.  $ 1862  & 1856  102  50  j 

N.Y.  State,  5 p.  ct  1851 

97  80 

u 

5 44  $ 

1853 

97  05 

it  5 it 

1853 

95  67 

N.  Y.  State,  7 •• 

1848 

102  28 

it  5 it 

1858 

93  13 

ff 

7 44 

1849 

103  22 

a 5 if 

1859 

92  66 

tf 

6 44 

1854 

101  28 

ft  5 ti 

1860 

92  21 

fl 

6 44 

1860 

101  42 

it  5 it 

1862 

91  42 

If 

6 44 

1861 

101  45 

44  4$  44 

1849 

97  30 

6 44  $ 

1861 

102  50 

it  4$  “ 

1858 

88  64 

if 

6 44 

1862 

101  46 

44  44  44 

1859 

88  29 

tf 

6 44 

1867 

102  50 

44  44  44 

1864 

85  50 

5$  44 

1860 

96  86 

City,  7 44 

1852 

104  83 

•4 

54  44  4 

1860 

97  79 

II  7 u 

1857 

108  24 

«• 

54  44 

1861 

96  71 

“ 5 *« 

1850 

98  16 

tf 

54  44  4 

1861 

97  69 

11  5 ti 

1856 

94  14 

54  44 

1865 

95  92 

44  W.L’n.  5 44 

1848 

92  97 

ft 

5 44 

1848 

100  36 

if  f«  5 n 

1860 

92  01 

l| 

5 44 

1849 

99  00 

tt  #t  5 ft 

1870 

88  40 

It 

5 44 

1850 

98  12 

« Fire  L’n.  5 44 

1868 

89  83 

N.  B. 

The  present  value,  to 

yield  6 per  cent,  includes  the  interest  accrued 

since  the 

last  payment.  The  interest  on  State  stocks  marked  $,  is  payable  semi-annnally — on  the 
others,  quarterly. 
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DISCOUNTS  IN  LONDON. 

The  following  is  the  rate  of  discount  paid  in  London  on  the  first  class  bills,  on  the  fire! 
day  of  every  month,  from  January,  1824,  to  September,  1844 : — 


Yean.  Jan.  Feb.  March.  April.  May.  June.  July.  Aug.  Sept  Oct.  Not.  Dee* 

1824  34  34  3*  3*  4|  3*  3*  3*  3£  34  34 

1825  3£  3£  3|  34  3£  4-  4 4 4 4 4J  4* 

1826  55555  4*  4*  44444 

1827  4 3*  3J  3^  3J  3 3 3 3 3 3 3 

1828  3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3* 

1829  4 3£  34  4 3*  3J  3*  3 3 3 3 3 

1830  3 3 2}  2|  2£  24  24  24  2)  2{  3 4 

1831  3i  3 34  34  4 4 4 34  34  4 4 4 

1832  4 34  3i  34  34  34  3 3 3 2|  2J  2| 

1833  24  24  24  24  24  34  34  24  3 3 34  3| 

1834  34  3 24  3 34  34  34  34  4 3|  34  3} 

1835  34  34  34  34  34  4 4 34  34  3|  34  34 

1836  34  34  34  34  34  4 4 44  5 5 54  5* 

1837  54  54  54  54  44  44  44  4 34  34  34  34 

1838  34  3 3 21  24  24  3 2|  3 3 34  34 

1839  3|  34  34  34  4 5 54  6 64  64  64  64 

1840  6 44  44  44  44  44  44  44  44  5 6 5| 

1841  54  5 5 44  44  5 44  44  44  5 54  5 

1842  44  44  34  34  34  34  34  3 24  24  24  24 

1843  24  24  2 2 2 24  24  2 2 2}  2 24 

1844  24  2 2 2 1|  2 2 14  2 


NATIONAL  BANK  OF  IRELAND. 

The  arnrnal  meeting  of  the  National  Bank  of  Ireland  was  held  on  the  26th  May,  1847. 
The  Report  stated  that  the  Directors  had  contributed  upwards  of  £1,000,  towards  reliev- 
ing the  general  distress  in  Ireland.  The  bank  had  been  prosperous  during  the  past  year. 
In  addition  to  the  two  half-yearly  dividends  which  were  paid  for  1846,  amounting  to 
£22,500,  there  remained  a surplus  of  £10,612,  which  had  been  carried  to  the  credit  of 
the  reserve  hind,  whereby  it  was  increased  to  £50,108  15s.  3d.  It  was  thus  accounted 
for.^— 

Undivided  profit,  December,  1845 , £39,496  15  0 

Nett  profit  for  year  ending  December,  1846 33,112  0 3 

“ £72,608  15  3 

Deduct  two  half-yearly  dividends. .* 22,500  0 0 

Leaving  amount  of  undivided  profit £50,108  15  3 

In  answer  to  a question  from  a proprietor,  who  was  anxious  to  know  in  what  state  the 
bank  stood  with  regard  to  its  accounts  with  the  late  Governor,  Mr.  O’Connell,  the  chair- 
man said,  the  balance  due  from  the  late  Governor  was  not  more  than  £4,000,  and  that 
they  held  life  policies  to  the  extent  of  £7,500,  besides  other  securities,  so  that  there  would 
be  no  loss  to  the  company.  He  stated  this  the  more  readily,  as  reports  had  got  abroad 
that  the  late  Governor  was  indebted  to  the  bank  £60,000  or  £70,000. 

BANK  BILLS  OF  INDIA  RUBBER. 

The  editor  of  the  New  London  Star  has  been  shown  a one  dollar  bill,  of  the  New  Ha- 
ven County  Bank — genuine — the  paper  of  w hich  was  of  India  rubber,  manufactured  in 
Lisbon.  It  was  slightly  elastic,  but  little  thicker  than  the  ordinary  paper,  and  perfectly 
impervious  to  water.  Indeed,  to  so  great  perfection  had  it  been  brought,  both  in  the  filling 
up,  and  in  the  ink  used  for  the  signatures,  that  it  seems  to  have  defied  the  common,  and 
even  some  uncommon  methods  of  obliteration.  It  had  been  soaked  and  boiled  in  strong 
potash  lye,  with  scarcely  any  perceptible  effect. 
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FRENCH  REVENUE  FIRST  QUARTER  OF  1847. 

The  Moniteur  furnishes  the  following  tabular  statement  of  the  receipts  of  indirect  taxes 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1847,  compared  with  the  same  time  in  1846,  which  shows  a de- 
crease, in  1847,  of  4,155,000  francs.  Compared  with  1845,  the  increase  is  9,435,000 
francs : — 


1847. 

1846. 

1847. 

1846. 

Franc*. 

Franc*. 

Franc*. 

Franc*. 

Regis,  dues,  Arc.... 

53.440,000 

55,162,000 

Public  carriages. 

8,341,000 

8,866,000 

Stamps 

11,064,000 

10,917,000 

Tobacco  sales.. 

27,581,000 

27,822.000 

Customs,  nav.,  &c. 

1,128,000 

1,104,000 

Gunpowder  sales 

1,436,000 

1,230,000 

French  col.  sugars. 

9,866,000 

8,946,000 

Letters  and  duty 

' 

Foreign  sugars 

1,775,000 

1,078,000 

on  send,  money. 

12,277,000 

12,497,000 

Com 

772,000 

5,083,000 

21,414,000 

Passengers  by  the 

Imp  t dues  on  sund.  20,407,000 

malles-postes. . 

468,000 

512,000 

Exp’t  dues  on  sund. 
Indigenous  sugars. 
Salt  dues  (extrac’n) 
Salt  dues  (cons’on) 

749,000 

6.591.000 

3.360.000 
11,594,000 

483,000 

5.340.000 

3.307.000 

11.187.000 

23.576.000 

Do.  by  mails  and 
packets 

181,000 

205,000 

Totfll 

194,274,000 

198,429,000 

Potable  liquors 

23,094,000 

CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  CONNECTICUT. 


The  report  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly,  represents  the  Banks  to  be 
in  a sound,  healthy  and  safe  condition.  During  the  yeaT,  every  bank  in  the  State  has 
made  at  least  its  customary  dividends,  averaging  3§  per  cent  semi-annually.  The 
resources  and  liabilities  of  the  thirty-two  banks  and  branches  are  as  follows : 


RESOURCES. 

Specie, 

Bills  of  other  Banks, 

Checks  and  cash  items, 

Due  from  Banks, 

Due  from  Broker**, 

Overdrafts, 

Stocks, .. 

Real  estate, 

Bills  discounted, 


$462,165  53 
227,481  00 
43,139  02 
1,250,410  91 
332,542  20 
17,943  51 
301,901  93 
349,004  89 
12,781,857  43 


LIABILITIES. 


Circulation, 

Deposits, 

Due  other  Banks, 
Dividends  unpaid,. 
Other  liabilities,... 


$4,437,631  06 
1,751,655  26 
245,816  88 
31,266  59 
7,809  79 


Aggregate  of  liabilities,  $6,474,179  58 


Aggregate  of  resources,...  $15,776,486  42 


DEPOSITS  OF  AMERICAN  GOLD  FOR  COINAGE. 

The  deposits  of  gold,  for  coinage,  at  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  and  its  branches, 
from  mines  in  the  United  States,  during  the  year  1846,  amounted  to  $1,139,568  ; of  this 
amount,  $466,069  was  deposited  at  the  United  States  Mint,  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  re- 
maining $673,283,  at  the  Branch  Mints  of  Charlotte,  Dahlonega,  and  New  Orleans.  Of 

,139,568,  deposited  at  all  the  Mints,  Virginia  furnished  $55,538 ; North  Carolina, 
$286,105;  South  Carolina,  $100,641  ; Georgia,  $13,601  ; Tennessee,  $2,642;  Alaba- 
ma, In  the  Merchants’  Magazine  for  June,  we  published  a statement  showing 

the  coinage  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States,  in  each  year,  from  its  establishment,  in  1793, 
to  1846,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  total  value  of  the  coinage  of  the  United  States, 
from  1793,  has  been  $122,480,322;  of  this  amount,  $69,052,014  was  gold,  $52,347,543 
silver,  and  81  ,083,764  copper — cents  and  half  cents.  The  largest  coinage  in  a single 
year,  from  the  establishment  of  the  Mint,  took  place  in  1843,  and  amounted  to  $11,967,830. 
The  smallest  sum  coined,  was  in  1815,  amounting  to  only  $20,483.  Of  the  large  coinage 
of  1843,  but  $1,045,445  was  from  the  mines  in  the  United  States.  The  total  number  of 
pieces  of  every  denomination,  coined  at  the  United  States  Mint  and  Branches,  from  the 
commencement  of  their  operations  to  1346,  is  315,239,606. 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  PARIS  SAVINGS’  BANK  IN  1046. 

The  Paris  journals  of  the  1st  January,  1847,  contained  an  account  of  the  transactions 
«f  the  Paris  Savings’  Bank,  during  the  year  1846 ; from  which  it  appears  that  the  deposits, 
274,235  in  number,  including  transfers  from  the  savings’  banks  in  the  departments,  amount* 
ed  to  37,558,742  francs,  or  £1,502,349  sterling;  and  the  withdrawals,  104,514  in  num- 
ber, amounted  to  43,561,599  francs,  or  £1,742,463  sterling  ; showing  the  amount  of  with- 
drawals to  have  exceeded  that  of  the  receipts,  by  6,002,857  francs,  or  £240,114  sterling. 

The  sums  vested  in  the  3 and  5 per  cent  securities,  at  the  desire  of  3,881  depositors, 
amounted  to  a capital  of  5,803,619  francs,  or  £232,144  sterling,  producing  an  annual  in- 
terest of  239,345  francs,  or  £9,173  sterling.  If  the  amount  of  capital  so  converted  into 
government  stock,  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  excess  of  withdrawals  over  receipts, 
the  actual  excess  will  be  only  199,238  francs,  or  £7,970  sterling;  a trifling  sum,  compared 
with  the  aggregate  amount  of  capital  deposited  in  the  savings’  bank. 

On  comparing  the  results  of  the  transactions,  during  1845  and  1846,  it  will  be  found 
that,  while  the  amount  due  to  178,266  depositors,  on  31st  December,  1845,  was  100,037,370 
francs,  or  £4,001,495  sterling,  the  amount  due  to  184,908  depositors,  on  31st  December, 
1846,  was  91,864,574  francs,  or  £3,674,582  sterling,  including  interest  capitalized  on  those 
days  respectively ; showing  an  increase  in  the  former  of  6,642,  and  a decrease  in  the  lat- 
ter of  8,872,796  francs,  or  £326,911  sterling. 

The  anticipations  which  had  been  formed,  as  to  the  successful  result  of  that  portion  of 
the  law  of  22d  June,  1845,  relating  to  the  direct  conversion  of  deposits  into  government 
stock,  were  fully  realized  during  the  year  1846;  the  depositors,  who  had  availed  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  of  that  provision,  having  increased  2,203  in  numbers;  the  capital 
converted,  having  increased  3,243,808  francs,  or  £129,752  sterling,  in  amount;  and  the 
annual  revenue  produced,  having  increased  133,245  francs,  or  £5,329. 


COINAGE  OF  THE  MINT  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  money  coined  at  the  United  States  Branch  Mint,  at 
New  Orleans,  in  the  first  five  months  of  the  year  1847,  was  as  follows: — 


January.  February.  March.  April.  May. 

Gold #250,000  #130,000  #300,000  #160.000  #110,000 

Silver 76,000  170,000  203,000  110,000  180,000 


Total #326,000  #300,000  $503,000  #270,000  $290,000 


LEGAL  WEIGHT  OF  GRAINS,  ETC.,  IN  OHIO. 

The  Legislature  of  Ohio  have  passed  a law,  fixing  the  following  weights  as  the  standard 
bushel  of  the  articles  enumerated,  when  sales  are  made  by  the  bushel,  without  some  spe- 
cial agreement  to  the  contrary,  between  the  parties  to  the  measurement.  The  details  of 
this  law  are : — 


Wheat per  bush. 

Indian  corn 

Barley- 

Oats.-... 


60  lbs. 
56  “ 
48  “ 
39  “ 


Rye per  bush.  56  lbs. 

Flaxseed 56  “ 

Cloverseed 64 


EARLY  CURRENCY  IN  THE  WEST. 

Mr.  Cist,  of  the  Cincinnati  Advertiser,  says: — It  may  surprise  many  to  learn  that  the 
first  issue  of  paper  money,  or  promises  to  pay,  in  the  United  States,  is  of  Indian  origin. 
In  1760,  Pontiac,  the  great  Indian  chief,  issued  bills  of  credit,  or  promises  to  pay,  in  hie- 
roglyphics of  his  own,  drawn  upon  bark,  with  the  figure  of  an  otter — his  arms — beneath. 
I extract  this  fact  from  a rare  work,  published  in  England,  in  1765,  called,  “ A Concise 
Account  of  North  America,  by  Major  Robert  Rogers.”  The  Major  visited  Pontiac,  in 
the  course  of  his  travels  through  the  country,  and  saw  this  currency.  He  adds  that  the 
whole  emission  was  duly  redeemed. 
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THE  BOOK  TRADE. 

1. — Reports  of  Cases  Argued  and  Determined  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  of  the  State  of 

New  York , before  the  Hon.  Lewis  H.  Sandford , Vice  Chancellor  of  the  First  Circuit, 

while  Assistant  Vice  Chancellor.  Vol.  II.  New  York:  Banks,  Gould  & Co. 

These  decisions  of  Vice  Chancellor  Sandford  come  to  us  in  the  most  desirable,  because 
most  authentic  form  possible,  being  reported  by  the  learned  judge  himself.  To  a lawyer, 
nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory,  in  the  way  of  law  books,  than  a volume  of  reports  which, 
in  all  those  formal  parts  that,  by  the  long  usage  of  reporters,  have  become  as  indispensable 
as  the  formal  parts  of  a pleading — the  marginal  note,  the  statement  of  facts,  and  the  opin- 
ion of  the  court,  have  been  thoroughly  and  carefully  prepared.  When  decisions  are  pub- 
lished to  the  world  by  the  judge  who  made  them,  we  have  a right  to  look  for  a volume, 
like  the  present,  satisfactory  in  all  these  respects.  The  learned  Vice  Chancellor  remarks, 
in  his  preface,  that  “ well  considered  decisions  of  cases  in  equity,  presenting  new  points, 
or  new  applications  of  important  principles,  will  still  be  valuable  contributions  to  judicial 
science,”  notwithstanding  the  changes  in  the  judiciary  of  this  State,  brought  about  by  the 
new  constitution.  Nothing  would  be  more  laughable,  were  it  less  dangerous,  than  the  no- 
tion of  those  who  imagine  that  this  new  constitution,  because  it  has  abolished  the  old 
equity  courts,  has  also  abolished  equity  jurisprudence ! Have  these  good  people  given  up 
all  idea  of  ever,  hereafter,  making  their  wills,  or  executing  mortgages  or  trust  deeds,  or  of 
forming  partnerships — nay,  more,  of  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage  ? Now,  as  long  as 
these  things  continue  to  be  done — os  long  as  the  world  goes  on  doing  its  business  in  the 
forms  now  in  use — as  long,  in  fact,  as  the  social  relations  and  civilized  human  nature  re- 
main the  some,  reports  of  cases  involving  these  subjects,  and,  like  those  in  this  volume, 
terse  and  clear  in  style,  vigorous  in  reasoning,  and  reliable  for  their  fulness  of  research  into 
authorities,  must  continue  to  be,  in  the  highest  degree,  useful,  not  to  say  indispensable.  Of 
the  652  pages,  besides  the  index,  in  this  book,  cases  involving  wills  and  testaments  occupy 
173,  and  cases  of  mortgage  116  pages,  the  two  thus  taking  up  not  far  from  half  the  work. 
Even  the  merchant  may  tind  here  several  important  decisions  on  bills  of  exchange  and 
partnerships,  and  on  the  subject  of  the  right  to  trade-marks  are  the  strong  cases  of  Contes 
a.  Holbrook,  and  Taylor  v.  Carpenter.  And  the  general  reader,  whom  chancery  cases, 
being  freer  from  technicalities  than  law  reports,  are  more  likely  to  interest,  will  learn  from 
a hard  case,  like  Williams  ».  Walker,  how  groundless  is  the  notion  that  equity  is  a thing 
of  judicial  discretion  and  not  a system  of  settled  principles.  Were  there  room,  we  should 
like  to  make  a single  remark  on  the  case  of  Williamson  v.  Field,  pp.  533-573,  and  to  re- 
spectfully suggest  that,  perhaps,  hardly  enough  weight  is  attached,  in  that  case,  to  the  acts 
of  the  legislature  authorizing  the  sale  and  mortgage  of  the  premises  in  question,  and  that 
those  acts,  which,  it  would  seem,  allowed  a sale,  outright,  of  the  vested  interests  of  infant 
devisees,  without  their  being  parties,  might,  a fortiori , be  fairly  construed  as  allowing  a 
foreclosure  of  those  interests  without  making  them  parties.  From  the  dates  at  the  foot  of 
the  marginal  note  of  each  case,  the  highly  satisfactory  and  creditable  fact  appears,  that 
these  decisions  were  all  made  in  from  one  to  three  months  after  they  were  argued.  We 
hope  to  see  many  more  cases  in  equity  from  the  same  source  with  these,  and  they  will  be 
equally  acceptable,  whether  from  a Vice  Chancellor  of  the  First  Circuit,  or  from  a Justice 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

2.  — Scripture  Illustrated  by  Interesting  Facts , Incidents , and  Anecdotes.  By  Rev. 

Chester  Field.  With  an  Introduction.  By  Rev.  John  Todd,  D.  D.  l6mo.,  pp.  203. 

New  York:  Harper  & Brothers. 

In  this  little  volume,  the  author  has  illustrated  numerous  passages  of  scripture  by  anec- 
dotes which  have  been  collected  from  various  sources,  and  it  forms  altogether  a convenient 
manual  for  reference. 
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3.  — The  Pictorial  History  of  England ; Being  a History  of  the  People , as  well  as  a 

History  of  the.  Kingdom.  Illustrated  with  Several  Hundred  Wood  Cuts  of  Monu- 
mental Records,  Coins,  Civil  and  Military  Costumes,  Domestic  Buildings , Furniture , 
and  Ornaments , Cathedrals  and  other  Great  Works  of  Architecture , Sports  and  other 
Illustrations  of  Manners , Mechanical  Inventions , Portraits  of  the  Kings  and  Queens , 
and  Remarkable  Historical  Scenes.  By  George  L.  Craik  and  Charles  Macfarlane, 
assisted  by  other  Contributors.  8vo.,  pp.  857,  876.  New  York:  Harper  &.  Brothers. 

Ia  the  advertisement  of  the  American  publishers,  which  is  prefixed  to  this  work,  they 
say  that  it  is  presented  to  the  American  people,  because  it  contains,  “ in  many  very  impor- 
tant respects,  the  most  valuable  history  that  has  ever  been  written  of  that  colossal  empire.” 
It  was  originally  issued  in  numbers,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge.  Differing  frotp  most  historical  works  in  its  general  plan,  it  is  very  co- 
piously illustrated  with  engravings,  which  exhibit  the  condition  of  that  country  from  the 
earliest  ages,  in  its  general  facts,  as  well  as  in  the  progress  of  its  more  minute  interests. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a history,  not  only  of  the  general  train  of  political  events,  but  also,  that  of 
the  condition  of  the  people,  manners,  industry,  literature,  science,  the  fine  arts,  and  of 
everything  throwing  light  upon  the  advance  of  that  nation. 

4.  — Orators  of  the  Age : Comprising  Portraits , Critical , Biographical , and  Descrip- 

tive. By  G.  H.  Francis,  Esq.,  editor  of  “ The  Maxims  and  Opinions  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.”  l2ino.,  pp.  314.  New  York:  Harper  & Brothers. 

This  exhibits  what  appear  to  be  faithful  portraitures  of  the  present  orators  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. It  must  be  admitted  that  oratory,  or  the  power  of  addressing  public  assemblies,  ex- 
ercises a mighty  influence  in  our  own  age.  Its  agency  is  most  effective  in  moulding  the 
action  of  popular  and  deliberative  bodies,  aided  by  that  engine — the  press,  which  distri- 
butes its  spoken  productions  abroad  in  the  community.  The  design  of  the  present  volume 
is  to  delineate  the  character  of  the  leading  British  statesmen,  so  far  as  their  oratorical  ef- 
forts are  concerned.  The  eminent  names  of  Lord  John  Russell  and  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Macaulay,  of  Palmerston  and  Lyndhurst,  flit  before  us  in  their 
positions  as  orators,  besides  other  individuals  scarcely  less  distinguished.  The  author  ap- 
pears to  have  studied  hi9  subject,  and  has  doubtless  presented  it  in  a faithful  form.  He 
claims  to  have  been  impartial  in  his  judgment  of  those  distinguished  public  men,  whose 
personal  character  and  efforts  exercise  an  important  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire,  and  alleges  that  “ his  impressions  are  the  result  of  constant  observation,  and  a 
long  personal  experience.” 

5.  — The  Life  of  Wesley,  and  Rise  and  Progress  of  Methodism.  By  Robert  Southey, 

LL.  D.  With  Notes,  by  the  late  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  Esq.,  and  Remarks  on 
the  Life  and  Character  of  John  Wesley,  by  the  late  Alexander  Knox,  Esq.,  edited  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert  Southey,  M.  A.,  Curate  of  Cockemiouth.  Second  Amer- 
ican Edition,  with  Notes,  etc.  By  the  Rev.  Daniel  Curry,  A.  M.  In  2 vols.,  12mo., 
pp.  476,  454.  New  York:  Harper  & Brothers. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  to  state,  that  the  present  work  was  prepared  by  one  of  the 
most  eminent  poets  of  the  present  age.  It  presents  to  us  the  leading  facts  connected  with 
the  life  of  a zealous,  eloquent,  and  popular  preacher,  of  a denomination  which  has  become 
widely  extended,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  our  own  country,  together  with  the  history 
of  the  progress  of  the  denomination  itself.  In  composing  the  volume,  no  pains  seem  to 
have  been  spared  in  the  examination  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  subject  It  is,  perhaps, 
well  known,  that  Mr.  Wesley  performed  his  ministerial  labors,  for  a considerable  period, 
with  signal  success  in  the  United  States.  Without  entering  into  a particular  examination 
of  the  bias  of  the  work,  we  would  remark,  that  it  exhibits  many  circumstances  of  interest 
associated  with  the  progress  of  a powerful  sect,  as  well  as  the  biography  of  its  founder. 
The  book  contains  also  a critical  examination  of  Mr.  Southey’s  work,  by  the  Rev.  Rich- 
ard Watson. 
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6.  — A Familiar  Exposition  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  Containing  a 

Brief  Commentary  on  every  Clause , Explaining  the  True  Nature , Reasons , and  Ob- 
jects thereof.  Designed  for  the  Use  of  School  Libraries , and  General  Readers ; 
with  an  Appendix , containing  Important  Public  Documents  Illustrative  of  the  Con- 
stitution. By  JosEPn  Story,  LL.  D.f  Dane,  Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard  University. 
l2mo.,  pp.  372.  New  York:  Harper  &.  Brothers. 

This  exposition  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  by  one  of  our  most  eminent 
jurists,  is  a work  of  great  value.  It  embodies  a view  of  the  general  principles  of  that  in- 
strument, from  a judge  who  occupied  a prominent  position  upon  the  bench  of  the  Supremo 
Court  for  many  years,  and  whose  duty  it  was  made  to  adjudicate  them.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  deemed  authoritative.  The  present  volume,  which  is  an  abridgment  of  the  larger 
work  by  the  same  author,  entitled  “ The  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution,”  is  designed 
for  private  reading,  and  also  for  the  highest  classes  in  the  common  schools  and  academies, 
containing  allusion  to  all  the  principal  points  which  are  embraced  in  that  larger  work, 
where  they  are  more  fully  discussed.  It  is  provided,  also,  with  an  appendix  of  important 
public  documents. 

7.  — A Year  tn  Spain.  By  A.  Slidell  Mackenzie,  Author  of  “ The  American  in  Eng- 
land,” etc.,  etc.  3 vote.,  l2mo., pp. 262,  265,  320.  New  York:  Harper  & Brothers. 
This  is  the  fifth  edition  of  a very  popular  and  excellent  work.  The  author,  who  is  a 

man  of  the  world,  as  well  as  an  elegant  writer,  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Spain 
under  favorable  auspices,  and  he  has  described  the  scenes  and  circumstances  associated 
with  that  country,  in  a most  interesting  way.  The  year  that  he  passed  in  the  Spanish 
territory,  appears  to  have  been  profitably  employed  ; and  he  has  given  us,  doubtless,  faith- 
ful and  graphic  sketches  of  his  own  personal  experience,  during  his  sojourn  there,  as  well 
as  judicious  reflections  regarding  the  people  of  that  nation.  The  volumes  have  already 
earned  a wide  and  deserved  reputation;  and,  indeed,  we  know  of  no  single  book  of  travels 
that  can  be  read  with  greater  satisfaction  and  profit  than  these.  The  publishers,  we  think, 
have  exercised  a sound  judgment  in  reproducing  them  in  a cheap  and  popular  form. 

8.  — Homes  and  Haunts  of  the  Most  Eminent  British  Ports.  By  William  Howitt.  The 

Illustrations  engraved  by  H.  W.  He  wet.  2 vols.,  12mo.  New  York  : Harper  & Brothers. 
The  present  handsome  volumes  are  designed  to  exhibit  brief  sketches  of  the  most  emi- 
nent poets  of  Great  Britain,  with  numerous  anecdotes  of  some  of  the  principal  vicissitudes 
of  their  lives.  They  are  illustrated  with  engravings,  either  of  their  homes  or  of  the  places 
to  which  they  were  accustomed  to  resort.  The  work  itself  is  not,  in  the  strict  sense,  bio- 
graphical, but  it  refers  rather  to  the  places  of  abode  of  those  who  have  been  most  promi- 
nent in  this  department  of  literature.  There  are,  accordingly,  many  individuals  w ho  havo 
attained  much  distinction  as  poets,  yet  who  have  here  received  but  brief  notices,  from  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  but  little  of  interest  collected  respecting  their  places  of  residence. 
It  is  decidedly  the  most  attractive  reprint  of  the  season. 

9.  — The  Correspondence  and  Miscellanies  of  the  Hon.  John  Colton  Smithy  LL.  D.t  for- 
merly Governor  of  Cojinecticnty  with  a Eulogy  pronounced  before  the  Connecticut 
Historical  Society , at  New  Haven , May  27/A,  1846.  By  the  Rev.  William  W.  Ah* 
drews.  12ino.,  pp.  328.  New  York:  Harper  &,  Brothers. 

The  present  volume  contains  a eulogy  that  was  delivered  during  the  last  year  before  the 
Connecticut  Historical  Society,  upon  one  of  the  former  Governors  of  that  State,  together 
with  a portion  of  his  letters  addressed  to  numerous  individuals  upon  miscellaneous  topics, 
and  also  a few  of  his  essays  and  addresses  upon  various  subjects.  Governor  Smith  was  a 
gentleman,  of  what  is  termed  “ the  old  school,”  who,  in  all  the  public  stations  to  which  he 
was  called,  performed  his  duty  with  uniform  ability.  Originally  a law'yer  by  profession, 
he  occupied  successively  the  position  of  a Member  of  Congress,  a Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  his  native  State,  and  its  chief  magistrate.  To  his  merely  intellectual  character, 
may  be  added  a reputation,  which  appears  to  have  been  based  upon  moral  and  religious 
principles.  The  portion  of  his  correspondence  and  miscellaneous  efforts  which  is  embodied 
in  the  work,  presents  the  general  cast  of  his  intellectual,  moral,  and  political  character. 
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10.  — The  Lawyer's  Daughter . By  Joseph  Alden,  D.  D.,  author  of 14  Elizabeth  Benton,* 
44  Alice  Gordon,”  etc.  ISmo.,  pp.  186. 

11.  — Arthur  Morton ; or , the  Mother's  Trials.  By  Charles  Burdett,  Esq.,  author  of 
44  The  Convict’s  Child,”  44  Lilia  Hart,”  44  Never  Too  Late,”  44  Changes  and  Chances.” 
l8rao.,  pp.  225.  New  York  : Harper  & Brothers. 

These  two  volumes  form  part  of  a series,  the  design  of  which  is  to  supply  a choice  col- 
lection of  books,  chiefly  American,  which  shall  be  adapted  to  the  domestic  circle,  by  com- 
bining, in  an  eminent  degree,  entertainment  with  moral  culture.  44  Alice  Gordon,”  the 
first  of  the  series,  we  noticed  in  a previous  number  of  this  Magazine.  44  The  Lawyer’s 
Daughter,”  by  the  same  author,  fully  sustains  his  well-earned  reputation  in  this  important 
deportment  of  literature.  Mr.  Burdett’s  contribution  to  the  series  of  44  Arthur  Morton  ; 
or,  the  Mother’s  Trials,”  furnishes  new  evidence  of  his  success,  as  a writer  of  tales,  and 
of  his  power  of  imparting  the  lessons  of  truth  and  goodness  in  the  most  agreeable  and 
attractive  form.  The  series,  thus  far,  admirably  sustains  the  original  design  of  the  pub- 
lishers. The  style  of  publication  is  extremely  neat,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
m undertaking  will  meet  with  the  encouragement  it  deserves. 

12.  — A Year  of  Consolation.  By  Mrs.  Butler,  late  Fanny  Kemble.  Two  volumes  in 
one.  pp.  136,  171.  New  York:  Wiley  & Putnam. 

This  work  of  Mrs.  Butler’s  promises  to  be  one  of  uncommon  interest.  It  consists  of 
the  narrative  of  a year  spent  aw'ay  from  London,  her  journey  to  Rome,  and  her  conse- 
quent sojourn  in  Italy.  If,  in  these  days  of  travels,  vivid  descriptions  and  a hearty  in- 
terest can  serve  to  point  out  new  beauties  in  an  oft-trodden  way,  surely  no  one  is  more 
competent  to  the  task  than  Mrs.  Butler.  Never  allowing  anything  of  note  to  escape  her 
observation,  she  finds  occasion  for  comment  where  none  other  would,  and  by  her  powers 
of  telling  her  own  feelings  and  impressions,  she  inspires  the  same  opinions  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader.  It  is  delightful  to  be  thus  led  along  by  one  fully  able  to  appreciate  all  that  is 
beautiful  in  nature  and  art.  This  volume  possesses  peculiar  interest  to  Americans ; for, 
whereas  her  views  concerning  this  country  have  ever  been  liberal  and  mature,  she  turns  to 
ask  pardon  of  us,  44  on  her  knees,”  for  some  few  things  in  our  manners  which  she  had  dwelt 
upon  with  peculiar  severity,  for  she  found  others  in  Europe,  who  were,  in  these  very  re- 
spects, far  w'orse  than  ourselves.  It  is,  in  short,  a w’ork  from  which  much  information 
may  be  derived,  and  very  much  of  abiding  interest. 

13.  — Supplement  to  the  Hand-Book  of  Needle-  Workyfrom  Mrs.  Gangain  and  Mrs.  Gore. 
New  York  : Wiley  & Putnain. 

This  supplement  is  a valuable  appendix  to  Miss  Lambert’s  larger  work.  In  that  part 
written  by  Mrs.  Gangain,  are  many  directions  for  making  D'Oyley’s,  Tidy’s,  knit  cufls, 
purses,  etc.,  etc.,  of  the  simplicity  of  which,  Mrs.  G.  says, 44  that  nothing  more  is  requisite 
for  an  inexperienced  pupil  of  moderate  capacity,  to  enable  her  to  execute  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing elegant  designs,  than  a knowledge  of  the  elementary  stitches  of  knitting — all  of 
which  any  child  may  be  taught  in  the  short  space  of  half  an  hour.”  Illustrations  of  the 
patterns  are  given,  for  both  Mrs.  Gangain  and  Mrs.  Gore,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  value 
of  the  work.  The  Hand-Book  of  Needle-Work,  the  only  complete  work  on  the  subject 
ever  published  in  this  country,  will,  in  connection  with  the  supplement,  form  one  of  the 
most  delicate,  tasteful  gifts,  which  could  well  be  made  to  a lady. 

14.  — The  Life  of  Col.  James  Gardiner  : to  which  is  addedf  The  Christian  Warrior  Ani- 
mated and  Crowned.  By  Philip  Doddrjdge,  D.  D.  18mo.,  pp. 208.  New  York: 
Robert  Carter. 

This  little  volume  embraces  a biographical  sketch  of  a British  officer,  through  a life 
abounding  with  various  vicissitudes.  It  is  written  in  a somewhat  quaint  style,  and, 
together  with  a sermon  that  was  preached  upon  the  death  of  the  subject  of  the  sketch,  it 
contains  a copious  appendix. 
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15.  — A Voyage  up  the  River  Amazon , including  a Residence  at  Para.  By  William 
H.  Edwards.  12mo.,  pp.  256.  New  York : D.  Appleton  & Co.  Philadelphia : G.  S. 
Appleton. 

The  author  of  this  work,  with  a desire  of  informing:  himself  and  the  public  respecting 
a part  of  our  continent  which  is  comparatively  but  little  known,  left  New  York  on  the  9th 
of  February,  1846,  visiting  “ Northern  Brazil,  and  ascending  the  Amazon  to  a higher 
point  than,  to  his  knowledge,  any  American  had  ever  before  gone.”  During  his  voyage 
op  this  largest  river  upon  our  globe,  he  was  a minute  observer  of  surrounding  circum- 
stances, and  took  notes  during  his  progress.  The  volume,  accordingly,  abounds  with  de- 
scriptive accounts  of  the  scenery,  topography,  population,  and  especially  of  the  natural 
history — to  which  he  appears  to  have  been  peculiarly  devoted — of  the  territory  along  his 
route,  and  furnishes  an  interesting  description.  The  author  deems  the  country  of  the 
Amazon  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  world  ; healthful  in  its  skies,  and  peculiarly 
adapted  to  maintain  a dense  population  and  an  extensive  commerce.  Independently  of 
the  mere  literary  execution  of  the  work,  the  description  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  a territory  which  is  but  little  known,  will  doubtless  interest  the  public,  and  this  little 
volume  presents  the  subject  in  a pleasing  form. 

16.  — Prevention  Better  than  Cure,  or  the  Moral  Wants  of  the  World  We  Live  In. 
By  Mrs.  Ellis,  author  of  “ The  Women  of  England,”  etc.,  etc.  12mo.,pp,  213.  New 
York  : D.  Appleton  Sc  Co. 

The  work  whose  title  we  have  here  given,  is  from  the  pen  of  an  authoress  of  considerable 
reputation  for  the  high  moral  and  intellectual  tone  of  her  works.  Her  sentiments  appear 
to  be  founded  in  a sober  and  reflective  examination  of  the  mode  in  which  many  of  the 
evils  which  have  grown  from  a want  of  moral  discipline  in  the  individual  and  social  state, 
may  be  remedied,  and  they  commend  themselves  to  the  calm  consideration  of  the  numer- 
ous class  of  readers  among  whom  they  will  be  distributed. 

17.  — The  American  Loyalists , or  Biographical  Sketches  of  Adherents  to  the  British 
Crown , in  the  War  of  the  Revolution , Alphabetically  Arranged , with  a Preliminary 
Historical  Essay.  By  Lorenzo  Sabine.  8vo.,  pp.  734.  Boston  : Charles  C.  Little 
& James  Brown. 

The  period  of  the  American  Revolution  originated,  it  is  well  known,  a large  body  of 
men  who  maintained  their  allegiance  to  the  British  crown  during  that  crisis,  and  who  were 
denominated  Tories.  It  is  the  design  of  the  present  work  to  present  the  names  and 
prominent  circumstances  associated  with  some  of  those  individuals,  gleaned  from  ancient 
records,  alphabetically  arranged ; and  the  work  is  accompanied  by  a Historical  Essay, 
exhibiting  a general  view  of  the  state  of  parties  and  the  thirteen  colonies  when  the  revo- 
lution was  commenced.  The  preliminary  essay,  which  occupies  about  one-third  of  the 
volume,  exhibits  much  patient  research,  and  reflects  great  credit  on  the  learning  and 
ability  of  the  author.  We  view  the  whole  work  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  the  country  that  has  ever  been  made. 

18.  — English  Churehwomen  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  18mo.,  pp.  419.  New  York: 
Stanford  Sl  Swords. 

It  is  the  design  of  the  present  volume  to  portray  the  characters  of  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  women,  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England,  who  lived  during  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  is  stated,  in  the  preface  to  the  work,  that  those  whose  lives  are  here 
sketched,  were  the  specimens  of  a class  and  the  representatives  of  a period  ; and  that  the 
names  of  those  who,  from  their  prominent  positions,  have  come  down  to  us,  were  samples 
of  a much  larger  number  like  themselves,  who  remained  in  the  comparative  seclusion  of 
domestic  life.  In  the  preparation  of  these  sketches,  the  most  authoritative  sources  of  in- 
formation appear  to  have  been  consulted.  The  records  of  the  good,  serve  as  memorials 
for  out  improvement  and  models  of  imitation.  This  little  work  is,  therefore,  an  interest- 
ing and  valuable  contribution  to  biographical  literature. 
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19.  — Picciola.  The  Prisoner  of  Fenestrella ; or , Captivity  Captive,  By  X.  B.  Sajw- 
tine.  A New  Edition,  with  Illustrations.  I2mo.,  pp.  154.  Philadelphia:  Lea  & 
Blanchard. 

This  classic  production,  after  the  manner  of  “ Paul  and  Virginia,”  made  its  appearance 
more  than  eight  years  ago.  It  has,  as  we  leam  from  the  publishers’  advertisement,  been 
crowned  by  the  Acadeinie  Francaise,  and  passed  through  numberless  editions,  in  every 
form  and  at  every  price,  from  the  costly  and  elegant  edition  de  luxe , to  the  cheap  volume 
for  schools.  Its  translation  into  several  foreign  languages,  and  its  cordial  reception  in 
England  and  our  own  country,  attest  to  its  popularity  ; and  the  publishers  have,  we  think, 
judged  rightly,  in  supposing  that  its  numerous  admirers  would  be  pleased  to  possess  it  in  a 
form  more  suited  to  its  merits,  than  any  in  which  it  has  heretofore  appeared  in  this  country. 

20.  — Tancred , or  the  New  Crusade ; a Novel.  By  B.  D’Israeli,  M.  P.,  author  of  “ Con- 
ingsby,”  “Sybil,”  “Young  Duke,”  etc.,  etc.  8vo.,  pp.  127.  Philadelphia:  Carey  & 
Hart. 

Mr.  D’Israeli  has  long  been  deemed  one  of  the  most  brilliant  novelists  of  Great  Britain, 
and  we  perceive  that  he  has  more  recently  emerged  into  public  notice,  as  a Parliamentary 
orator  of  considerable  prominence.  The  present  volume  exhibits  the  same  general  char- 
acteristics of  style  which  distinguish  his  former  work,  and  will  doubtless  be  widely  circu- 
lated among  the  admirers  of  this  species  of  literature. 

21.  — The  Eye:  its  Imperfections  and  their  Prevention.  By  James  W.  Powf.ll,  M.  D., 
Member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  Occulist,  etc. ; author  of  a “ Treatise  on  the 
Asiatic  Cholera,”  etc.,  etc.  New  York. 

This  is  a work  of  exceeding  interest,  and  of  great  practical  value.  Its  author  is  a gen- 
tleman of  rare  professional  attainments,  and  has  secured  a high  rank  as  an  occulist  and 
aurist — branches  of  his  profession  to  which  he  has  exclusively  devoted  himself.  Indeed, 
his  extensive  practice,  as  such,  has  been  attended  with  unusual  success ; and  to  this  the 
public  are  indebted  for  much  of  the  deeply  interesting  matter  contained  in  the  book  before 
us.  The  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  are  handled  with  skill ; and  throughout  the  work  arc 
seen  evidences  of  ripe  scholarship,  varied  practical  experience,  and  profound  thought.  The 
style  of  the  writer  is  pleasing  and  popular,  and  divested  of  that  stiffness,  technicality,  and 
dryness,  which  have  hitherto  rendered  medical  works  so  disagreeable  and  uninteresting  to 
the  general  reader.  Wc  take  pleasure  in  recommending  the  book  to  the  profession  and  to 
the  public.  All  arc  deeply  interested  in  the  preservation  of  thnt  delicate  and  wonderfully- 
formed  organ,  to  which  we  owe  the  pleasures  of  sight,  and  for  this  purpose  the  work  be- 
fore us  should  be  widely  circulated  and  carefully  read. 

22.  — A Manual  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Road-Making , Comprising  the  loca- 
tion, Construction , and  Improvement  of  Roads  ( Common , Macadam , Pored , Pmnk , 
etc.)  and  Railroads,  By  W.  M.  Gillespie,  A.  M.,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing in  Union  College.  l2mo.,  pp.  336.  New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  & Co. 

The  author  of  this  volume  commences  with  the  position,  that  the  common  roads  of  the 
United  States  are  inferior  to  those  of  any  other  civilized  country,  from  the  scarcity  of  capi- 
tal and  labor  with  us.  Possessed  of  experience,  acquired  by  the  practice  of  engineering 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  by  the  examination  of  the  great  roads  of  Eu- 
rope, he  has  carefully  consulted  all  accessible  authorities  upon  the  subject,  the  result  of 
which  is  the  present  valuable  work.  The  proper  steps  for  the  construction  of  good  roads 
are  Jescribed  in  a clear  and  scientific  way,  and  the  remarks  in  the  text  are  copiously  illus- 
trated by  engravings.  In  a country,  like  our  own,  of  wide  distances,  these  avenues  of 
communication  are  peculiarly  desirable,  and  this  treatise  appears  to  convey  the  instructions 
most  required  for  the  construction  of  these  important  channels  of  travel  and  transportation. 
The  vast  extent  of  the  system  of  railroads,  which  has  been  established  and  which  is  now 
advancing  throughout  the  Union,  renders  the  portion  relating  to  that  subject  of  much  prac- 
tical value. 
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23.  — Mesmerism  in  India , and  its  Practical  Application  in  Surgery  and  Medicine. 
By  James  Esdaile,  M.  I)..  Civil  Assistant  Surgeon  H.  C.  S.  Bengal.  I2mo.,  pp.  259. 
New  York:  Fowler  <fc  Wells.  Hartford:  Silas  Andrews  & Son. 

It  is  the  design  of  the  present  volume,  we  are  informed  in  its  preface,  to  show  the  bene- 
ficial influence  that  “ Mesmerism,”  as  employed  in  medical  practice,  has  already  exerted 
upon  the  constitution  of  a portion  of  the  population  of  the  province  of  Bengal,  British 
India.  The  author,  who  is  a civil  assistant  surgeon  in  the  British  anny,  states  that  in  the 
course  of  his  practice  numerous  painless  operations  have  been  performed  through  its 
agency,  and,  accordingly,  that  the  principle  may  be  applied  with  advantage  to  the  im- 
provement of  surgery  and  medicine.  The  work  is  mainly  composed  of  reports  of  experi- 
ments relating  to  the  subject,  accompanied  by  professional  remarks.  It  establishes  the 
fact,  of  which  there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt,  that  surgical  operations  may  be  per- 
formed, on  individuals  in  the  mesmeric  state,  without  pain. 

24.  — Lectures  on  Phrenology.  By  Gf.orue  Combe,  Esq.  Including  its  Application  to  the 
Present  and  Prospective  Condition  of  the  United  States.  With  Notes,  An  Intro- 
ductory Essay,  and  A Historical  Sketch.  By  Andrew  Boardman,  M.  D.  Third 
edition,  with  Corrections  and  Additions.  12rao.,pp.  391.  New  York:  Fowler  & Wells. 
The  author  of  this  work  was,  a few  years  since,  known  to  the  public  as  a popular  lec- 
turer upon  phrenology,  in  various  parts  of  tlte  Union.  Ardently  devoted  to  the  phrenologi- 
cal system,  he  exhibited  its  doctrines,  before  numerous  audiences,  in  the  principal  cities  of 
the  Union,  and  received  gratifying  testimonials  of  approbation  from  those  who  have  heard 
his  discourses.  This  volume  is  composed  of  reportB  of  the  lecturep  thus  delivered,  and 
embraces  the  general  principles  of  the  system.  It  is  provided  with  engravings,  tending  to 
throw  light  upon  the  matter  of  the  text,  and  also  with  a copious  index. 

25- — r Voter -Cure  Manual  : A popular  work  ; embracing  Descriptions  of  the  Various 
Modes  of  Bathing , and  Hygenic  and  Curative  Effects  of  Air , Exercise. , Clothings 
Occupation , Diet,  Water-Drinking,  etc.:  together  with  Descriptions  of  Diseases , and 
the  Hydropathic  Means  to  be  employed  therein.  Illustrated  with  Cases  of  Treatment 
and  Cure.  Containing,  also,  a fine  Engraving  of  Priessmtz.  By  Joel  Shew,  M.  D., 
Practitioner  of  Water-Cure.  12ino.,  pp.  288.  New  York  : Cady  &,  Burgess. 

It  is  only  a short  period  since  the  system  of  41  Hydropathy,”  or  Water-Cure,  was  intro- 
duced into  our  own  country.  It  is  now  pretty  extensively  practised,  and,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  extends,  with  eminent  success.  The  practice  itself  has  been  adopted,  to  greater 
or  less  extent,  in  all  ages,  and  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  ; but  it  owes  its 
origin  as  a permanent  system,  to  Vincent  Priessnitz,  of  Grofenberg.  Having  experienced 
the  benefits  of  the  system,  in  nervous  and  other  complaints,  it  affords  us  pleasure  to  express 
our  earnest  conviction  of  its  general  efficacy,  when  judiciously  applied  to  the  healing  of 
diseases  which,  under  other  treatment,  often  prove  quite  obstinate.  The  present  volume 
exhibits  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  system,  in  a clear  and  concise  form,  divested  of 
technicalities,  and  rendered  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  comprehension  of  the  most  ordinary 
capacity.  It  embodies  the  results  of  Dr.  Shew’a  own  observations  and  experiments. 
We  heartily  commend  it  to  all  inquirers  after  health. 

26. — Washington  and  his  Generals.  By  J.  T.  Headley,  author  of  “ Napoleon  and  his 
Marshals,”  44  The  Sacred  Mountains,”  etc.  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  II.  12mo.,  pp.  372. 
New  York:  Baker  & Scribner. 

This  second  volume  completes  the  w'ork  entitled  44  Washington  and  his  Generals,”  the 
first  volume  of  which  was  noticed  in  the  last  number  of  this  Magazine.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  the  same  clearness  and  energy  of  style  which  marked  the  first  volume  by  the 
same  author,  and  contains  condensed  biographical  sketches  of  Generals  Greene,  Moultrie, 
Knox,  Lincoln,  Lee,  Clinton,  Sullivan,  St.  Clair,  Marion,  Sterling,  La  Fayette,  De  Kalb, 
Thomas,  McDougal,  Wooster,  Howe,  and  Parsons  ; the  naval  commander,  Paul  Jones,  as 
well  as  Sumpter,  Perkins,  Poor,  Reed,  Cadwalladcr,  Gist,  Smallwood,  Mercer,  Williams, 
Allen,  and  Morgan.  There  are  also  others  to  whom  allusion  is  made,  but  the  limits  of 
the  work  have  prevented  the  author  from  doing  more  than  mentioning  their  names. 
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27.  — Proceedings  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanics ’ Association  of  Louisiana , Jan* 
uary , 1847.  Oration  by  J.  B.  De  Bow , Esq.,  the  Essay  read  by  B.  M.  Norman  ; to- 
gether with  the  Reports  of  the  Committee,  etc.  New  Orleans:  B.  M.  Norman. 

A pamphlet  of  fifty-four  pages,  about  one-half  of  which  is  occupied  with  an  oration  by 
the  accomplished  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Commercial  Review.  It  is  a scholarly 
production,  replete  with  manly  thoughts  and  just  sentiments. 

28.  — The  Illustrated  Hand-Book,  a New  Guide  for  Travellers  through  the  United 
States  of  America ; Containing  a Description  of  the  States,  Cities,  Towns,  Villages, 
Watering-Places,  Colleges,  etc.;  with  the  Railroad,  Stage,  and  Steamboat  Routes, 
the  Distances  from  Place  to  Place,  and  the  Fares  on  the  Great  Travelling  Routes. 
Embellished  with  125  Highly- Finished  Engravings,  Accompanied  by  a Large  and 
Accurate  Map.  By  J.  Calvin  Smith.  32mo.,  pp.  233.  New  York:  Sherman  &. 
Smith. 

The  design  and  contents  of  this  popular  hand-book  are  succinctly  stated  in  the  title  -page. 
It  appears  to  be  all  that  it  purports,  and  although  a small,  compact  book,  it  contains  a vast 
amount  of  just  that  kind  of  information  that  every  one,  the  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  the  foreigner,  requires,  in  passing  over  our  wide-spread  country.  It  is  the 
neatest  thing  of  the  kind  we  have  seen,  and  its  arrangement  is  quite  systematic ; and  we 
doubt  not  but  that  it  is  as  accurate  as  such  a work  can  well  be  made. 

29.  — The  Architect,  a Series  of  Original  Designs  for  Domestic  and  Ornamental  Cot- 
tages, Connected  with  Landscape  Gardening,  Adapted  to  the  United  States . Illus- 
trated by  Drawings  of  Ground  Plots,  Plans , Perfective  Views,  Elevations,  Sec- 
tions, and  Details.  By  William  H.  Ranlett,  Architect.  4to.  New  York:  W.  H. 
Graham. 

It  will  hardly  escape  the  common  observer,  that  increased  attention  has  recently  been 
attracted  to  the  subject  of  architecture.  A decided  improvement,  in  this  respect,  has  ac- 
cordingly taken  place,  not  only  in  the  general  plan  of  our  private  houses,  but  also  in  the 
general  structure  of  public  edifices  throughout  the  country.  It  is  the  design  of  the  pre- 
sent work  to  contain  a series  of  plans  for  cottages,  the  present  being  the  seventh  number. 
*Hie  plates  are  from  drawings  upon  stone,  with  specifications  and  directions  for  building  ; 
and  the  whole  series,  thus  far,  appears  to  be  well  executed. 
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5.  — Reasons  Why  I am  not  a Papist ; or,  The  Churchman  Armed  against  the  Novelties, 

Usurpations,  and  Corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  By  Rev.  N.  S.  Richardson,  A. 
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NEW  YORK  TRADE  SALE. 

Messrs.  Cooley,  Kecse  & Hill,  191  Broadway,  have  issued  their  circular  of  the  next 
New  York  trade  sale,  to  commence  on  the  30th  of  August  next.  The  increasing  demand 
for  books,  in  this,  of  all  others,  the  most  reading  community  in  the  world,  and  the  corres- 
ponding augmentation  in  the  reprints  of  foreign  authors,  and  new  publications  of  native 
works,  render  these  trade  sales  to  booksellers,  who  assemble  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  of  great  and  increasing  importance.  The  trade  sale  of  Bangs,  Rich- 
ards & Platt,  commences  on  the  31st  of  August. 
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Art.  I.— THE  BANK  RESTRICTION  ACT:  AND  THE  FINANCIAL  CRISIS  OF  1847. 

PART  I. 

Under  the  old  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England,’ great  inconvenience 
and  loss  were  experienced  by  the  mercantile  world  from  the  extraordinary 
fluctuations  in  the  supply  and  value  of  money.  At  one  moment  it  ap- 
peared to  be  so  abundant  that  employment  for  it  could  not  be  found.  Vast 
sums  remained  in  bank,  at  the  credit  of  individuals,  yielding  them  no 
return,  and  the  bank  itself  was  soliciting  applications  for  loans,  at  low  rates 
of  interest.  A few  months  passed  by,  and  the  bank  was  charging  almost 
double  the  usual  interest  on  the  best  paper,  and  forcing  out  the  securities 
which  it  had  labored  to  monopolize.  By  those  who  had  securities  of  the 
first  order,  money  was  to  be  obtained  with  exceeding  difficulty ; while,  by 
those  who  held  such  as  were  of  the  second  order,  it  was  unattainable  at 
any  price.  A little  time  elapsed,  and  trade  was  paralyzed.  Money  was 
then  again  cheap ; and  then  again,  a little  time,  and  it  was  dear.  The 
bank  was  laboring  to  save  itself  from  ruin,  and  sauve  qui  pent  was  the 
order  of  the  day. 

On  the  verge  of  suspension,  in  1836,  and  escaping  only  by  the  adoption 
of  measures  that  involved  in  ruin  a large  portion  of  the  trading  world  of 
England,  the  bank  was  seen,  as  early  as  1839,  enlarging  its  loans  in  the 
face  of  a steady  drain  of  bullion,  that  indicated  an  already  existing  excess 
in  the  currency,  and  thus  involving  itself  in  difficulty  so  serious  as  to  com- 
pel resort  to  measures  of  severity  far  exceeding  those  of  the  former  period. 
Hosts  of  shopkeepers  and  mechanics,  merchants  and  manufacturers,  were 
ruined ; operatives,  in  countless  thousands,  were  deprived  of  employment 
and  reduced  to  starvation  ; and  the  best  of  the  foreign  customers  of  Eng- 
land so  seriously  injured,  that  for  a time  trade  seemed  almost  at  an  end. 
Severe  as  were  these  measures,  the  desired  effect  was  not  immediately 
produced,  and  the  great  Bank  of  England,  the  regulator  of  the  monetary 
concerns  of  the  greatest  mercantile  community  of  the  world,  was  seen  to 
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be  forced,  on  bended  knees,  to  solicit  the  aid  of  its  great  neighbor  and 
rival,  the  Bank  of  Franco,  to  save  it  from  absolute  bankruptcy. 

The  frequency,  and  extraordinary  extent  of  these  changes,  induced  a 
proper  feeling  of  doubt  as  to  the  capacity  of  those  to  whom  had  been  en- 
trusted the  management  of  the  currency,  and  a strong  disposition  was  felt 
to  ascertain  by  what  laws,  if  any  there  were,  the  institution  was  governed. 
Parliamentary  committees  were  appointed,  and  numerous  sittings  were 
held.  Witnesses  were  examined,  for  and  against  the  bank,  and  a huge 
volume  of  evidence  was  printed,  much  of  which  was  strange  enough,  cer- 
tainly, as  coming  from  men  who  might  have  been  supposed  to  know  some 
little  of  the  laws  of  trade.  With  all  the  evidence,  the  committees  failed 
to  discover  the  law  that  was  desired.  The  only  conclusion  at  which  it 
was  possible  for  them  to  arrive  was,  that  the  institution  was  administered 
without  reference  to  any  principle  whatsoever — that  its  movements  were 
invariably  those  of  momentary  expediency — and  that  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  which  had  occurred  were  likely  to  be  repeated  at  the  first  fa- 
vorable moment.  Such  having  been  clearly  shewn  to  be  the  case,  even 
by  the  evidence  of  the  governor  of  the  bank  himself,  it  was  deemed  ne- 
cessary, on  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  in  1844,  to  endeavor  to  subject  its 
action  to  some  certain  law,  thus  fitting  it  to  become  the  regulator  of  the 
action  of  others,  and  hence  the  Bank  Restriction  Act  of  1844.  That  act 
is  not  yet  three  years  old,  and  the  same  scene  is  renewed.  A period  of 
frightful  speculation  is  followed  by  universal  panic.  Consols,  but  recently 
at  par,  are  now  at  86  per  cent.  The  government  is  forced  to  pay  5 per 
cent  for  money.*  Railroad  stock  has  fallen,  in  many  cases,  20  to  30  per 
cent.  The  best  paper  cannot  be  negotiated  at  less  than  10  to  15  percent 
per  annum.  Bank  notes  cannot  be  obtained  even  for  silver  bullion. 
Dealers  in  corn,  and  cotton,  and  bullion,  are  again  proscribed.  Deputa- 
tions from  Liverpool  and  Manchester  claim  of  the  minister  a suspension 
of  the  law,  and  he  is  assured  that  large  orders  remain  unexecuted,  be- 
cause of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  the  means  necessary  for  their  exe- 
cution, while  operatives  are  starving  for  want  of  employment.^  The  bank 


• The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchrqner  observed,  that  as  ho  had  stated  to  the  House,  on  Friday  night, 
the  Intentions  of  the  government  on  this  subject,  he  had  little  to  add  now,  except  to  mention  the  pre- 
cise amount  of  the  discount  which  he  had  to  propose.  To  raise  the  rate  of  interest  on  exchequer 
bills,  and  to  allow  discount  on  advances  upon  the  loan,  were  indisputably  necessary  for  the  sake  of 
the  government  securities,  and  for  the  sake  of  facilitating  the  operations  of  the  money  market.  He 
then  stated,  in  detail,  the  prospects  of  the  money  market,  founded  on  communications  w hich  he  had 
received  flrom  the  Commissioners  of  Customs,  from  the  Covernor  of  the  Hank  of  England,  and  from 
other  sources.  He  should  be  much  more  confident  of  our  future  circumstances,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
rise  In  the  price  of  com.  [The  Chancellor  does  not  appear  to  attribute  any  portion  of  the  rbe  in  the 
price  of  corn  to  the  vast  speculation  in  railroad  shares,  fostered  by  the  hank,  and  producing  increased 
power  of  consuming  corn,  while  diminishing  the  power  of  producing  it  nl  home,  or  in  exchange  for 
manufactures  from  abroad.]  Po  far  as  the  mere  monetary  pressure  went,  he  believed  that  in  London, 
it  had,  to  a considerable  extent,  gone  by  ; and  he  trusted  that  that  fact  would  restore  confidence  in 
the  provinces,  and  would  take  off  the  check  which  was  felt  thero  upon  trade.  He  concluded  by 
moving  the  following  resolution 

“That  every  contributor  towards  the  loan  of  £8,000,000.  who  shall  pay  into  the  Bank  of  England 
any  sum  of  money  on  account  of  any  future  instalment  of  his  contribution  on  or  before  the  18th  of 
June  next,  shnli  be  allowed  interest,  by  way  of  discount,  at  the  rate  of  5 |>er  cent  per  annum;  and 
that  every  contributor  who,  in  like  manner,  shall  pav  up  any  mm  afiei  the  18th  of  June,  on  or  before 
the  10th  of  September,  shall  be  allowed  interest  nl  the  rate  of  4 per  cent  |>er  annum,  to  be  computed 
from  the  day  the  payment  is  made  to  (he  day  on  which  the  instalment  is  due.” 

t The  Manchester  F.ramincr  states,  with  reference  to  the  manufacturing  districts,  that  347  mills 
are  going  full  time,  405  short  lime,  and  05  closed.  Of  the  workmen,  77,000  have  constant  employ, 
84,000  gel  work  a part  of  the  week,  and  24,000  are  unemployed.  There  was  no  prospect  of  any  im- 
mediate improvement. 

“On  Monday  last,  no  money  could  be  obtained  by  a wealthy  provincial  merchant  in  a good  posi- 
tion. on  several  thousand  hills,  at  short  dates,  accepted  by  Jones,  Lloyd  k Co  , Smith,  Pajne  k Co., 
and  other  bankers  equally  unexceptionable.  We  know  instances  where  noblemen,  and  men  of  un- 
encumbered landed  property,  exceeding  £10,000  a year,  have  paid  at  the  rate  of  25  percent  for  money. 
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itselfj  with  bankruptcy  staring  it  in  the  face,  is  compelled  to  enlarge  its 
loans  when  it  should  contract  them ; and  thus  is  exhibited,  for  the  third 
time  within  little  more  than  ten  years,  the  spectacle  of  a great  regulator 
utterly  unable  to  control  its  own  movements.  It  has  hopes,  however,  in 
aid  from  the  Russian  autocrat.  He  has  already  saved  the  regulator  of 
France,  and  he  promises  to  do  as  much  for  that  of  England.  The  great 
community  of  Britain  see,  in  the  promised  aid  of  tiro  millions . a prospect 
of  relief!  The  bank  is  “more  liberal  in  its  discounts.”  “The  screw” 
is  not  so  tight.  They  think  they  see  that  the  regulator  may  save  itself 
without  utterly  destroying  them  ; and  bright  hope  gladdens  the  face  of 
thousands,  in  reflecting  upon  the  idea  that  the  Czar  is  enabled,  by  means 
of  the  issue  of  bank  notes,  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  small  traders  as  well 
as  large  ones,  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  gold  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable 
him  to  become  a creditor  of  their  own  government,  and  to  entitle  himself 
to  an  annual  remittance  of  £60,000,  in  payment  of  interest  on  the  prom, 
ised  loan.  Few  of  them  trouble  themselves  to  see,  that  similar  action  on 
their  own  part  would  render  available  a much  larger  amount  of  their  own 
capital,  free  of  all  demand  for  interest.* 

Such  is  the  condition  of  the  people  of  England  under  the  control  of  its 
great  bank.  They  are  dependent  upon  the  chance  measures  of  a body  of 
gentlemen,  no  one  of  whom  has  ever  yet,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  been 
able  to  explain  the  principles  by  which  they  are  governed  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  vast  machine  subjected  to  their  control. 

The  Bank  Restriction  Act  has  failed  to  produce  the  effect  desired.  It 
has  given  no  steadiness  to  the  value  of  money.  By  one  party,  the  fault  is 
attributed  to  the  law  itself;  while  by  another,  it  is  asserted,  that  if  the 


for  two  or  three  months,  to  pay  railway  calls.  For  several  days  during  the  last  week,  and  this,  the 
rate  of  Interest  was  out  of  the  question.  Almost  any  rate  would  have  been  given  for  temporary  ac- 
commodation ; but  it  could  not  bo  obtained,  except  by  privileged  person*,  having  liberal  bankers,  who 
had  prepared  for  the  crisis.  Merchants  who  had  received  remittances  of  silver  from  America,  and 
elsewhere,  could  neither  sell  it  nor  raise  money  upon  it.  VVc  refer  not  merely  to  small  sums,  but  to 
one  exceeding  £40,000,  and  to  another  of  several  times  that  amount.  Bills  drawn  on  foreign  coun- 
tries by  Lancashire  manufacturers,  and  endorsed  by  the  most  opulent  bankers  of  that  county,  could 
not  be  sold  on  the  London  Exchange,  for  want  of  money  to  pay  for  them,  and  they  were  sent  back  to 
Lancashire.  This  is  quite  sutiicient  to  indicate  the  state  of  the  mercantile  body  of  London.”  After 
describing  the  extent  of  the  summonses  for  poor  rates,  in  London,  and  the  apparently  distressed  con- 
dition of  the  parties  summoned,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say  : ‘‘Then  whnt  is  inking  place  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  i YVe  should  have  the  feelings  and  energy  of  a genuine  man  of  Lancashire  to  de- 
scribe it.  It  is  quite  certain,  we  believe,  that  if  the  operation  of  the  money  law  be  not  instantly  re- 
lieved, nearly  all  the  mills  of  the  district  will  he  simultaneously  stopped  ; and  a formal  communication 
to  this  effect  has  been  made  to  the  most  influential  representative  which  Lancashire  sends  to  i’nrlia- 
ment,  for  the  purpose  of  having  this  determination  submitted  to  the  government.”  The  following 
extractor  a letter,  written  by  a mercantile  house  In  Liverpool,  dated  May  5,  must  serve  to  describe 
the  nature  of  the  crisis  at  that  important  centre:  ‘’The  pressure  for  money,  to-day,  appears  to  have 
been  greater  than  it  has  ever  been.  Two  of  the  principal  banks  have  given  notice  to  their  customers, 
that  they  will  pay  no  acceptances  which  are  not  provided  for  in  cash,  as  for  some  time  tho  buyers  of 
cotton  have  given  little  else  than  bankers'  bills  in  payment.  The  determination  of  the  banks  alluded 
to,  must  lead  to  failures  or  fearful  sacrifices.  We  hear  of  a bill  for  £3,000,  on  a house  of  undoubted 
respectability  in  the  East  India  trade,  having  six  months  to  run,  being  sold  for  £”.500  cash.  We 
know  the  name  of  the  acceptor  in  this  case,  and  we  assert  what  every  merchnnt  would  confirm,  viz. : 
that  there  is  no  more  doubt  of  the  responsibility  of  the  party,  than  there  is  of  that  of  Jones,  Lloyd  It 
Co.,  or  Glyn,  Mills  k Co.” — Circular  to  Bankers,  May  7,  1847. 

* In  a very  able  article  by  the  editor  of  the  Economist , recently  published,  the  substitution  of  £1 
notes  for  a portion  of  the  vast  moss  of  gold,  now  circulating  In  England,  is  advocated.  It  would  be 
deemed  a great  absurdity  to  deprive  of  the  use  of  ships  all  those  who  required  vessels  of  less  than 
100  tons,  thus  rendering  surplus  and  idle  all  the  small  craft  of  the  kingdom  ; yet  the  absurdity  would 
be  no  greater  than  that  which  is  exhibited  in  thus  locking  up,  uselew  to  the  community,  the  vast 
capital  required  for  all  payments  under  £5.  It  is  difficult  to  see  any  good  ronson  for  depriving  the 
payer  of  £l,  of  any  facility  that  is  afforded  to  the  payer  of  £100,  that  will  not  apply  with  equal  force 
to  the  man  who  desires  to  travel  five  miles,  and  has  no  desire  to  travel  SCO.  Both  should  have  a right 
to  use  the  same  locomotive  facilities,  if  they  deemed  it  to  their  interest  so  to  do.  The  French  govern- 
ment has  recently  made  one  9tep  in  the  right  direction,  hy  sanctioning  the  issue  of  notes  of  half  the 
denomination  of  those  previously  in  use.  Every  merchant,  and  trader,  and  traveller,  in  France,  will 
pray  for  the  next  one. 
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bank  had  acted  “ in  the  spirit  of  the  law  of  1844,”  the  difficulty  would 
not  have  occurred.  Such  are  the  words  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  author 
of  the  law,  who  attributes  the  pressure  to  the  extraordinary  spirit  of  specu- 
lation that  has  recently  existed,  to  the  scarcity  of  corn,  &c.,  &c.,  and  who, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  is  willing  to  see  it  in  any  cause  but  the  real 
one,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  radical  defect  of  his  own  measure.  It 
professed  to  regulate  the  action  of  the  bank,  and  had  it  done  so,  the  direc- 
tors would  have  found  themselves  compelled  to  act  in  accordance  with  its 
letter  and  its  spirit,  and  then  there  would  have  been  no  such  speculation 
as  we  have  recently  witnessed ; and  the  difficulties  naturally  attendant 
upon  short  crops,  would  not  have  been  aggravated,  as  they  now  are,  by 
the  total  prostration  of  trade,  the  discharge  of  workmen,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  obtaining  wages  to  be  used  in  the  purchase,  at  any  price,  of  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

The  trade  in  money  requires  no  more  law  than  that  in  shoes.  It  re- 
quires, on  the  contrary,  even  more  freedom,  because  it  is  so  vastly  greater 
in  amount,*  that  interference  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  1 per  cent  in  the 
one,  is  more  felt  than  would  be  that  to  that  of  10  per  cent  in  the  other. 
The  tendency  of  gold  and  silver  to  steadiness  in  value  is  the  great  recom- 
mendation which  they  possess,  entitling  them  to  claim  to  be  used  as  a meas- 
ure of  the  value  of  all  other  commodities  ; and  were  the  trade  in  money  per- 
fectly free,  they  would  constitute  a standard  almost  as  perfect  as  does  the 
yard-stick  as  a measure  of  length,  or  the  bushel  as  a measure  of  capacity. 
On  an  average,  the  whole  quantity  of  corn,  and  cotton,  and  sugar,  in  mar- 
ket, in  any  year,  is  consumed  in  the  year,  and  a failure  of  crop  may  make  a 
change  of  50, 100,  or  even  200  per  cent,  in  the  price  ; whereas,  the  quan- 
tity of  gold  and  silver  always  in  market,  is  more  than  one  hundred  times  the 
quantity  required  for  a year’s  consumption,  and  a total  failure  of  the  year’s 
crop  should  not  affect  it  to  the  extent  of  even  1 per  cent.  Nevertheless, 
such  are  the  penalties,  prohibitions,  liabilities,  and  other  restrictions,  to 
which  traders  in  money  are  subjected — so  numerous  and  powerful  are  the 
monopolies  established  for  its  regulation — that  of  all  trades  that  in  money 
is  the  least  steady — and  of  all  commodities,  money  is  the  most  subject  to 
sudden  alteration  in  supply,  and  consequently  in  value,  as  compared  with 
other  commodities.  It  is  a yard-stick,  of  perpetually  changing  length ; a 
gallon  measure,  that  contains  sometimes  three  quarts,  and  at  other  times 
six,  or  even  twelve.  The  regulation  of  the  currency  is  held  to  be  one  of 
the  functions  of  government,  because,  in  past  times,  all  sovereigns  have 
found  it  to  be  a convenient  mode  of  taxation.  Philip  the  Fair  changed 
the  coinage  thirteen  times  in  a single  year,  and  more  than  a hundred 
times  during  his  reign.  Louis  X.,  Charles  IV.,  Philip  V.  and  VI.,  John, 
and  their  successors,  almost  to  the  revolution,  followed  the  illustrious  ex- 
ample. Such  was,  likewise,  the  case  in  England,  but  to  a much  smaller 
extent,  France  having  been,  at  all  times,  distinguished  among  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  for  frauds  of  this  and  other  kinds.  All  the  governments 
of  Europe,  great  and  small,  have,  at  various  times,  done  the  same  thing, 
and  hence  their  claim,  still  maintained,  to  execute,  either  by  themselves 


* Every  contract  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  any  commodity,  or  property,  involves  a contract  for  the 
delivery  of  a quantity  of  money  equivalent  to  the  price.  The  trade  in  money  is  therefor;  equal  in 
amount  to  the  sum  of  the  prices  of  all  commodities,  and  properties,  and  labor,  sold. 
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or  their  deputies,  the  same  profitable  office.  That  of  England  transfers 
the  duty  to  the  bank,  which  institution  performs  it  in  such  a manner  that 
at  one  time  money  is  cheap,  and  the  State  is  enabled  to  compel  the  owners 
of  4 per  cents  to  receive  3 per  cents  in  exchange,  and  thus  to  effect  a 
large  saving  of  interest,  while  at  another  time  money  is  dear,  and  the 
owners  of  the  new  threes  find  they  have  been  juggled  out  of  their  prop- 
erty.  We  do  not  desire  to  say  that  such  is  the  object  sought,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  these  extraordinary  changes,  but  such  is  certainly  their  effect. 
Good  reasons  can  always  be  given  for  them.  At  one  time,  it  is  the  enor- 
mous import  of  stocks  from  the  continent ; at  another,  the  influx  of  South 
American  shares  and  stocks ; at  a third,  the  vast  loans  to  the  United 
States  ; and  at  a fourth,  the  deficiency  of  the  crops ; but  stocks  would  not 
come  if  money  were  not  made  too  cheap,  and  corn  might  be  deficient  with- 
out producing  any  material  change  in  the  value  of  money,  except  as  re- 
garded corn  itself.  If  the  supply  of  sugar  be  small,  the  price  of  sugar  it- 
self will  rise,  and  there  will  be  somewhat  less  money  to  be  exchanged 
against  cloth,  the  price  of  which  will  slightly  fall ; and  so,  if  the  supply  of 
grain  be  short,  there  will  be  less  money  to  be  exchanged  against  sugar ; 
but  in  no  case  can  a deficiency  in  one  commodity  materially  affect  the 
prices  of  other  commodities,  where  the  currency  is  let  alone.  The  true 
reason  is,  that  the  task  of  regulation  is  committed  to  one  great  institution, 
whose  movements  are  totally  unregulated.  It  monopolizes  securities  at 
one  time,  and  produces  an  apparent  excess,  and  consequent  cheapness,  of 
money.  It  forces  them  back  upon  the  market,  when  much  of  this  apparent 
excess  has  found  employment  in  new  enterprises,  to  which  resort  would 
not  otherwise  have  been  had,  and  now  the  scarcity  is  equal  to  the  previous 
abundance.  It  is  like  a great  fly-wheel  in  the  midst  of  an  infinite  number 
of  little  wheels,  all  of  which  are  compelled  to  go  fast  or  slow  as  the  mas- 
ter-wheel may  direct  If  its  own  movement  can  be  rendered  uniform,  all 
will  work  harmoniously ; but  if  it  continue  to  be,  as  it  has  heretofore  been, 
subjected  to  perpetual  jerks,  and  to  changes  from  backward  to  forward 
motion,  and  nice  versa , from  forward  to  backward,  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence must  continue  to  be  the  destruction  of  many  of  the  little  ones,  and 
eventually,  perhaps,  even  that  of  the  great  one.  These  little  wheels  are 
the  bankers,  and  merchants,  and  manufacturers  of  England,  who  have 
been  for  a long  time  engaged  in  studying  the  law  which  governs  the  mo- 
tion of  the  great  fly-wheel,  but  with  so  little  success,  as  yet,  that  we  haz- 
ard little  in  asserting  that  there  is  no  man  in  England,  in  or  out  of  the 
bank,  that  would  commit  that  law  to  writing,  and  stake  his  fortune  on 
proving  that  it  had  been  operative  during  any  one  period  of  twelve  months 
in  the  last  twenty  years.  In  despair  of  arriving  at  any  comprehension  of 
the  laws  of  its  action,  all  resign  themselves  blindly  to  its  influence,  and 
the  error  of  the  great  regulator  is  propagated  throughout  the  whole  system. 
Joint  stock  and  private  banks  expand  when  it  expands,  and  contract  as  it 
contracts,  and  an  error  of  a single  million  in  Threadneedle-street,  thus 
produces  error  to  the  extent  of  tens  of  millions  in  the  money  transactions 
of  the  kingdom.  Hence  the  necessity  for  subjecting  the  bank  to  fixed  and 
positive  rules.  The  currency  needs  no  such  regulator,  but  if  such  a 
one  must  continue  to  exist,  its  action  should  be  rendered  perfectly  auto- 
matic, leaving  it  then  to  the  proprietors  of  the  little  wheels  to  use  such 
gearing  as  would  enable  them  to  attain  as  much  or  as  little  speed  as  they 
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might  respectively  require.  It  should  be  acted  upon  by  the  community , in- 
stead of  acting  itself  upon  them,  and  then  it  might  be  consulted  with  the 
same  confidence  as  the  thermometer.  The  law  that  should*  produce  this 
effect,  would  not  be  that  of  1844,  which,  with  all  its  machinery  of  bank- 
ing department,  and  department  of  issue,  has  totally  failed  to  answer  the 
end  proposed.  It  has  failed,  because  it  was  framed  with  a view  to  changes 
in  the  amount  of  currency  in  use , which  are  ever  slow,  and  small  in  amount, 
while  it  contained  no  reference  to  changes  in  the  currency  seeking  employ- 
ment,*  which  have  always  been  rapid,  and  great  in  amount.  It  made  the 
bullion  of  the  bank  dependent  upon  the  circulation  which  is  in  constant  use 
among  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  cannot  be  materially  increased  or 
decreased,  without  a great  change  in  the  state  of  trade,  or  in  the  feelings  of 
the  people,  instead  of  making  it  depend  upon  the  deposits  of  unemployed 
capital,  the  property  of  the  few,  which  are  liable  to  increase  or  decrease 
by  every  change  of  weather,  and  by  every  speck  that  appears  in  the  po- 
litical or  commercial  horizon. 

We  now  invite  our  readers  to  examine,  with  us,  the  following  statement, 
showing  the  amount  of  the  circulation,  deposits,  securities,  and  bullion  of 
the  bank,  from  the  year  1832  to  the  present  time  ; together  with  the  rate 
of  discount,  in  London,  for  first  class  bills,  from  1832  to  the  close  of  the 
existence  of  the  bank  under  the  old  charter.  We  should  be  glad  to  com- 
plete the  latter,  also,  to  the  present  date,  but  have  not  the  materials  for  so 
doing : — 


♦ It  Is  curious  to  see  in  the  evidence  of  eminent  bankers  the  reasons  adduced  for  thinking  that  de- 
posits— convertible  on  the  instant  into  notes  or  gold— are  not  as  much  currency  as  notes  or  gold  them- 
selves. One  among  the  most  eminent  of  the  bank  directors,  thought  that  they  could  not  be  so  con- 
sidered, for  the  owner  “ceuld  not  pay  his  laborers  with  them,”  nor  could  he  do  with  them  “whatever 
he  could  do  with  sovereigns  and  shillings.”  He  thought,  however,  that  they  possessed  “ the  essential 
qualities  of  money  in  a very  low  degree.”  The  “essential  quality  of  money”  is  that  of  facilitating 
the  transfer  of  property,  and  that  quality  is  possessed  in  a higher  degree  by  the  bank  note  than  by 
gold  and  silver,  and  in  a still  higher  degree  by  the  check,  than  by  the  note  ; for  the  owner  of  money 
on  deposit  draws  for  the  precise  number  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  required,  and  transfers  them, 
without  the  trouble  of  handling  or  counting  even  a single  penny.  It  is  curions.  too,  to  remark  the 
strong  tendency  existing  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  witnesses,  distinguished  in  the  monetary  circles 
of  London,  to  confound  notes  of  hand,  and  bills,  with  currency.  A note  is  a contract  for  the  delivery, 
at  some  future  day,  of  a given  quantity  of  money,  or  currency.  Its  value,  in  money,  depends  ou  the 
proportion  between  the  money  and  bills  in  market,  and  is  just  as  much  liable  to  variation  as  that  of 
sugar  or  coffee.  If  money  be  plenty,  and  bills,  or  coffee,  or  sugar  scarce,  the  price  of  the  article  in 
which  the  deficiency  of  supply  exists,  will  be  high;  but  if  sugar,  or  coffee,  or  bills,  be  abundant,  and 
money  be  scarce,  the  price  of  the  superabundant  commodity  will  be  low.  Notes  may  be  bartered  for 
merchandise,  as  is  done  in  England  to  a great  extent ; but  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  notes  in  the 
market,  although  it  may  materially  affect  the  credit  price  of  commodities— or  the  price  in  barter  for 
promises  to  deliver  money  at  some  future  day — will  make  no  change  in  their  money  prices,  unless 
there  exist  a facility  for  converting  the  notes  into  money.  In  time  of  severe  pressure,  there  Is  groat 
facility  in  bartering  merchandise  for  notes  ; but  want  of  confidence  induces  the  holders  to  fix  the 
prices  very  high,  with  a view  to  cover  the  cost  and  risk  attendant  upon  the  conversion  of  notes  Into 
the  commodity  that  Is  needed,  which  is  money,  or  currency — the  thing  wdth  which  they  must  redeem 
their  own  obligations.  The  term  currency  means  money  on  the  spot , and  in  England,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  sliver  coinnge  for  small  payments,  nothing  is  recognized  as  money  but  gold,  which  passes 
from  hand  to  hand,  either  by  actual  delivery  of  the  coin,  or  by  the  transfer  of  the  property  in  a cer- 
tain portion  of  that  which  exists  in  the  vaults  of  banks  and  bankers,  by  means  or  private  drafts,  or 
checks,  or  by  that  of  obligations  of  the  bank  itself,  called  bank  notes.  A contract  for  the  delivery  of 
flour  at  a future  day  might,  with  the  same  propriety,  be  called  flour,  as  a contract  for  the  delivery,  at 
a future  day,  of  a certain  quantity  of  the  commodity  which  is  current  for  the  payment  of  debts,  and 
which  we  call  money,  can  be  called  money,  or  currency,  Itself. 

The  difficulties  of  the  bank  result  from  the  fact  that,  whenever  speculation  is  rife,  and  men  are 
anxious  to  make  contracts  for  the  future  delivery  of  money,  she  facilitates  their  operations  by  ta- 
king their  notes  freely,  and  becoming  responsible  for  the  delivery  of  the  money  on  demand,  by 
which  moans  her  debts,  called  deposits,  are  largely  increased.  If  she  has  the  money,  all  is  well; 
bat  if  she  has  not,  she  thus  swells  the  imaginary  amount  of  the  currency,  and  prices  rise.  When 
the  time  arrives  for  payment,  It  commonly  proves  that  both  parties  have  been  trading  on  their  credit. 
-The  bank  must  be  paid,  or  sho  cannot  pay,  and  must  become  bankrupt.  She  seduced  the  poor  debtor 
to  over  trade,  by  assuming  to  do  that  which  she  could  not  have  done  if  called  upon,  and  she  now 
ruins  hitn  for  having  yielded  to  her  solicitations.  She  escapes  by  lucky  accident,  and  speedily  re- 
exhibits  what  is  called  “an  increased  liberality  ” in  her  accommodations,  i.  e.,  Bhe  again  runs  largely 
in  debt  for  the  purchase  of  securities. 
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Circulation. 

Deposits. 

Securities. 

Dis.  in  Lon. 
Bullion,  on  first  clan 

1832 — ApriL..  .*.... 

£18,449,000 

£8.696,000 

£24,246,000 

£5,354,000 

bill*. 

3$  p.  ct. 

July. 

18,008,000 

9,020,000 

23,557,000 

5,780,000 

3 

October—.. 

1830,000 

10,861,000 

23,966,000 

7,404,000 

2J 

1833 — January.... 

17,912,000 

11,737,000 

22,820,000 

8,983,000 

2* 

ApriL 

19,319,000 

12.777.000 

12.045.000 

24,289,000 

10,068,000 

2* 

July— 

19,253.000 

22,838,000 

10,673,000 

2* 

October 

19,823,000 

13,057,000 

24,214,000 

10,905,000 

3 

December.. 

18,216,000 

13,101,000 

23,576,000 

9,948,000 

3* 

1834 — April 

19,097,000 

14,011,000 

25,970,000 

9,431,000 

3 

July- 

18,895,000 

15,096,000 

27,593,000 

8,659,000 

3$ 

October — 

19,107,000 

14,555.000 

28,(549,000 

7,543,000 

3* 

December.. 

18,104,000 

12,303,000 

26,179,000 

6,726,000 

3* 

1835— April 

18,507,000 

11,597,000 

26,406,000 

6,378,000 

3* 

July 

18,315,000 

10,954,000 

25,678,000 

6,219,000 

4 

October 

18,216,000 

13,392,000 

28,081,000 

6,235,000 

3* 

December.. 

• 17,208,000 

18,744,000 

31,714,000 

6,841,000 

3* 

1836 — April 

17,985,000 

15,307,000 

28,392,000 

7,789,000 

3| 

July- 

17,899,000 

13,810,000 

27,153,000 

7,362,000 

4 

October 

18,136,000 

13.884.000 

13.936.000 

29,296,000 

5,591,000 

5 

December.. 

17,305,000 

29,6(58,000 

4,414,000 

5* 

1837 — April 

18,365,000 

11,742,000 

29,315,000 

4,058,000 

5* 

U July— 

18,202,000 

10,424,000 

26,932,000 

4.750.000 

6.451.000 

4 * 

October 

18,876,000 

11,034,000 

26,461,000 

3* 

December- 

17,895,000 

10,403,000 

22,406,000 

8,535,000 

3* 

1838—  AprH 

18,872,000 

11,410,000 

22,865,000 

10,125,000 

2* 

July— 

19,047,000 

10,426,000 

22,354,000 

9,727,000 

3 

October—.. 

19,630,000 

9,954,000 

22,793,000 

9,573,000 

3 

December- 

18,356,000 

9,426,000 

20,910,000 

9,390,000 

H 

1839 — April 

18,326,000 

9,325,000 

23,006,000 

7,328,000 

3| 

July— 

18,101,000 

7,567,000 

23,934,000 

4,344,000 

5* 

October 

17,906,000 

7,631,000 

25,860,000 

2,727,000 

H 

December.. 

16,849,000 

6,360,000 

22,514,000 

3,244,000 

6* 

1840 — April 

16,818,000 

7,704,000 

23,113,000 

4,360,000 

July 

16,871,000 

7,122,000 

22,402,000 

4,434,000 

H 

October 

17,221,000 

6,762,000 

22,782,000 

4,145,000 

5 

December.. 

16,112,000 

7,049,000 

22,362,000 

3,557,000 

5J 

1841 — April 

16,537,000 

7,212,000 

22,328,000 

4,339,000 

4* 

July 

16,821,000 

7,746,000 

22,276,000 

5,170,000 

4* 

October 

17,592,000 

7,529,000 

23,428,000 

4,713,000 

5 

December.. 

16,972,000 

7,369,000 

22.768,000 

4,486,000 

5 

1842 — April 

16,952,000 

8,657,000 

22,586,000 

6,125,000 

3f 

July 

18,279,000 

8,565,000 

21,713,000 

7,816,000 

3* 

October 

20,004,000 

9,368,000 

22,573,000 

9,633,000 

2* 

December.. 

19,230,000 

9,063,000 

21,560,000 

10,330,000 

2* 

1843— April 

20,239,000 

11,634,000 

23,587,000 

11,190,000 

2 

July- 

19,280,000 

10,724,000 

21,492,000 

11,615,000 

2* 

October 

19,561,000 

11,466,000 

22,193,000 

12,078,000 

2* 

December.. 

19,098,000 

11,751,000 

21,067,000 

12,855,000 

2* 

1844 — April 

21,427,000 

13,615,000 

22,150,000 

16,015,000 

2 

July.- 

21,246,000 

13,977,000 

22,471,000 

15,767,000 

2 

August .... 

21,324,000 

14,090,000 

22,908,000 

15,579,000 

1* 

Circulation.  Public  deposit*.  Private  deposit*.  Securities.  Bullion. 

J844— Sept....  £19,880,000  £4,417,000  £8,475,000  £22,700,000  £15,197,000 

Oct 21,152,000  6,202,000  8,225,000  25,064,000  14,702,000 

Nov—..  20,819,000  3,471,000  8,757,000  23,745,000  14,038,000 

Dec 19,531,000  5,795,000  8,422,000  23,733,000  14,644,000 

1845— Jnn 19,668,000  7,366,000  8,037,000  24,965,000  14,801,000 

Feb. 20,590,000  2,852,000  8,731,000  22,193,000  14,898,000 

March.  19,696,000  6,451,000  9,994,000  25,310,000  15,944,000 

April...  ' 20,099,000  6,924,000  10,445,000  26,597,000  16,064,000 

May....  31,082,000  3,391,000  10,068,000  33,520.000  15,861,000 
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TABLE— CONTINUED. 

Circulation.  Public  deposits.  Private  deposits.  Securities.  Bullion. 

1845 —  June...  £20,214,000  £6,951,000  £10,147,000  £25,368,000,  £16,639,000 

July.....  21,613,000  3,456,000  11,356,000  25,082,000  16,196,000 

August  21,346,000  3,215,000  10,960,000  24,784,000  15,709,000 

Sept...  20,697,000  6,474,000  8,507,000  25,435,000  14,742,000 

Oct....  21,260,000  8,703,000  8,167,000  28,536,000  14,865,000 

Nov.....  22,047,000  4,487,000  9,099,000  26,632,000  13,885,000 

Dec 20,594,000  8,110,000  9,022,000  29,425,000  13,067,000 

1846—  Jan 20,257,000  9,369,000  8,350,000  29,463,000  13,281,000 

Feb 20,434,000  5,054,000  18,912,000  36,045,000  13,335,000 

March.  19,502,000  6,502,000  17,828,000  . 35,254,000  13,787,000 

April...  19,865,000  7,047,000  16,763,000  35,194,000  13,825,000 

May....  20,663,000  2,578,000  16,780,000  31,204,000  13,454,000 

June....  19,856,000  5,753,000  15,927,000  31,309,000  15,011,000 

July 20,019,000  7,794,000  14,402,000  31,032,000  15,947,000 

August  20,495,000  3,793,000  13,449,000  27,029,000  15,802,000 

Sept...  20,529,000  7,318,000  8,557,000  25,484,000  16,273,000 

Oct....  21,550,000  9,776,000  8,167,000  28,047,000  15,816,000 

Nov....  

Dec.....  19,866,000  8,612,000  8,303,000  26,660,000  15,002,000 

1847 —  Jan-....  20,031,000  9,990,000  7,903,000  27,097,000  14,951,000 


Feb ’ 12,901,000 

March.  19,279,000  6,571,000  9,288,000  28,895,000  11,595,000 

April..  19,854,000  6,001,000  9,502,000  30,617,000  10,246,000 

May....  20,406,000  2,870,000  8,930,000  26,066,000  9,588,000 


B j the  new  charter,  the  quantity  of  bullion  to  be  held  is  made  dependent 
entirely  on  the  state  of  the  circulation  ; a sovereign,  or,  to  a certain  ex- 
tent, its  equivalent  in  silver,  being  required  to  lie  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank 
for  every  pound  of  its  notes  that  is  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  beyond  the 
sum  of  £14,000,000.  An  examination  of  the  above  table,  shows  the  cir- 
culation an  almost  constant  quantity,  amounting,  since  the  new  charter, 
to  £20,000,000  ; and  so  long  as  the  public  shall  insist  upon  keeping  it  at 
that  point,  £6,000,000  of  bullion  must  remain  in  the  bank,  not  to  be  used 
under  any  circumstances  whatsoever,  and  of  little  more  value  to  the  com- 
munity, while  they  so  remain,  than  would  be  an  equal  weight  of  pebble 
stones.  How  far  the  circulation  can  claim  to  be  treated  as  a constant 
quantity,  we  propose  now  to  inquire.  In  doing  so,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  that  business  is  more  active  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  than 
at  others,  and  that,  as  more  exchanges  are  to  be  performed,  more  notes, 
or  machinery  of  exchange,  are  required  in  the  active  than  in  the  dull 
season,  and  that,  therefore,  if  we  would  compare  one  year  with  another, 
we  should  take,  in  all  cases,  the  same  months  of  the  year.  Following 
this  rule,  we  now  give  the  circulation  of  April  and  October,  for  the  years 
from  1832  to  1840 


1832 

April.  October.  | 

£18,449,000  £18,200,000 

1837 

April.  October. 

£18,365,000  £18,876,000 

1833. 

17,912,000 

19,823,000 

1838 

18,872,000  19,636,000 

1834 

19,097,000 

19,107,000 

1839 

18,326,000  17,906,000 

1835 

18,507,000 

18,216,000 

1840. 

16,818,000  17,221,000 

1836 

17,985,000 

18,136,000 

The  year  1840,  was  a year  of  utter  prostration.  In  that  and  the  fol- 
lowing year,  trade  was  at  an  end,  so  far  as  the  ruin  of  the  customers  of 
England  by  the  extraordinary  movements  of  the  Bank  of  England  could 
accomplish  that  object.  Nevertheless,  under  these  untoward  circum- 
stances, the  circulation  remained  above  £16,000,000 ; and  we  shall  now 
find  it  gradually  attaining  a point  higher  than  it  had  seen  for  many  years : — 
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April.  October.  April.  October. 

1841 £16,533,700  £17,592,000  I 1843 £20,239,000  £19,561,000 

1842. 16,952,000  20,004,000 1 1844. 21,246,000  

HEW  LAW. 

April.  October.  April.  October. 

1844  £21,152,000  I 1846 £19,865,000  £21,550,000 

1845  £20,099,000  21,260,000  | 1847 19,854,000  

From  this  we  see  that  in  the  first  period,  embracing  the  nine  years 
from  1832  to  1840,  both  inclusive,  including  the  severe  period  of  1836-7, 
the  variation  in  the  month  of  April,  above  and  below  the  medium  point  of 
£18,500,000,  is  under  3 per  cent,  while  that  of  October,. above  and  be- 
low the  point  of  £18,900,000,  is  but  little  over  4 per  cent,  until  we  reach 
the  close  of  1839,  and  commencement  of  1840,  when  the  bank  had  been 
compelled  to  trample  in  the  dust  all  that  were  in  any  way  dependent  upon 
it,  thereby  almost  annihilating  the  trade  of  the  country,  and  that  of  all 
countries  intimately  connected  with  it. 

In  the  second  period,  it  attains  a higher  point  than  in  the  first.  Private 
and  joint  stock  banks  have  been  ruined  by  the  extraordinary  revulsion  of 
1839,  and  confidence  in  their  notes  has  been  impaired,  and  the  bank  now 
profits  by  the  ruin  which  it  has  caused. 

From  1844  to  the  present  time,  the  variations  are  under  2 per  cent. 
There  is,  however,  a material  difference  between  the  average  amount  of 
the  first  and  third  periods,  and  a permanent  increase  appears  to  have  taken 
place.  In  the  time  that  has  elapsed,  there  has  been  a great  increase  of 
population,  wealth,  and  trade,  and  an  increase  of  the  machinery  of  trade 
might  have  been  calculated  upon ; yet  no  real  increase  in  the  circulation 
has  taken  place,  and  the  change  that  is  above  shown  is  only  apparent,  and 
offers  a new  proof  of  the  tendency  to  constancy,  despite  all  legislative  in- 
terferences, to  which  we  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers.  Pre- 
viously to  1844,  there  were  no  limits  to  the  circulation  of  the  private,  joint 
stock,  Irish,  and  Scotch  banks,  which  averaged,  between  1833  and  1839, 
about  £20,000,000.  By  the  new  law,  they  were  limited  to  about 
£17,800,000,  which  is  almost  the  precise  amount  at  the  date  of  the  latest 
returns.  The  vacuum  thus  made  had  to  be  filled  by  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  which  have,  therefore,  risen  from  £18,000,000  to  £20,000,000. 
The  average  of  the  total  circulation,  from  1833  to  1839,  was  £37,838,000 ; 
in  January  last,  it  had  reached  £39,400,000 ; in  April,  it  was  £37,819,000. 

Small  even  as  are  these  variations,  they  are,  to  a considerable  extent, 
only  apparent,  and  not  real.  Every  one  knows  that  when  money  is  very 
plenty  and  cheap,  bankers  and  banks  retain  on  hand  a larger  amount  of 
each  others’  notes  than  when  it  is  scarce  and  high,  and  a note  in  their 
vaults  is  just  as  much  out  of  circulation  as  if  it  remained  in  those  of  the 
issuing  bank  itself.  In  the  above  table,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  highest 
April  was  that  of  1834,  when  the  bullion  in  the  bank  was  £10,673,000, 
the  securities  below  £26,000,000,  and  the  market  value  of  money  but  3 
per  cent.  The  highest  October  was  that  of  1833,  when  the  bfillion  was 
nearly  £11,000,000,  the  securities  £24,000,000,  and  the  rate  of  interest 
also  but  3 per  cent.  It  was  a period  of  recovery  from  recent  excitement 
that  had  been  followed  by  depression  and  loss.  The  next  highest  October 
was  that  of  1 838,  when  trade  was  paralyzed,  unemployed  capital  abundant, 
the  stock  of  bullion  near  £10,000,000,  and  the  rate  of  interest  3 per  cent. 
In  1842-3-4,  the  apparent  circulation  was  greater  than  in  any  of  the  years 
of  the  first  period,  yet  the  bank  was  unable  to  extend  its  business,  which 
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was  scarcely  equal  to  the  amount  of  its  circulation  and  surplus.  In  all 
these  cases,  we  find  precisely  the  circumstances  calculated  to  produce  an 
accumulation  of  Bank  of  England  notes  in  the  vaults  and  chests  of  pri- 
vate and  joint  stock  bankers,  while  the  lowest  April  and  October,  until  we 
reach  the  total  prostration  of  1839-40,  were  those  of  1836,  when  the 
loans  of  the  bank  had  reached  the  highest  point , and  when,  according  to 
the  theory  of  many  of  the  u currency  doctors,”  the  circulation  should  have 
been  highest. 

Under  the  new  law,  the  highest  April  was  that  of  1845,  when  the  bul- 
lion had  reached  the  enormous  sum  of  £16,000,000  ; and  the  highest 
October,  that  of  1846,  when  it  had  just  re-attained  that  amount.  In  view 
of  these  facts,  we  doubt  if  the  variation  above  or  below  the  medium  point, 
in  the  real  circulation,  from  1833  to  1839,  was  ever  equal  to  1J  per  cent ; 
a proportion  so  small,  that  for  almost  all  purposes  it  may  be  regarded  as 
being  a constant  quantity.* 

That  such  has  been  the  case,  has  not  been  due  to  any  efforts  of  the 
bank  for  that  purpose.  On  the  contrary,  no  efforts  have  been  spared  to 
increase  and  decrease  the  amount.  Between  1833  and  1839,  it  in- 
creased its  securities  from  £22,000,000  to  £31,000,000,  and  thus  forced 
up  the  amount  of  unemployed  capital  at  the  credit  of  its  customers,  from 
£8,000,000  to  £18,000,000,  for  all  of  which  they  were  entitled  to  de- 
mand notes , if  they  would  ; and  it  had  diminished  its  investments  from 
£31,000,000  to  £21,000,000,  thereby  enabling  the  owners  of  unem- 
ployed capital  to  invest  at  low  prices,  the  effect  of  which  was  shown  in 
the  reduction  of  deposits  from  £18,000,000  to  £7,000,000,  yet  the  circu- 
lation neither  increased  nor  decreased  materially.  Under  the  new  law, 
we  find  it  purchasing  securities  and  contracting  debts,  until  the  former 
rise  from  £22,000,000  to  £36,000,000,  and  the  latter  from  £12,000,000 
to  £24,000,000,  and  again  diminishing,  the  first  to  £25,000,000,  and  the 
second  to  £16,000,000,  and  all  this  with  no  change  worth  notice  in  the 
circulation.  The  transactions  of  the  w’hole  period  have  shown,  that 
scarcely  any  power  can  be  exercised  over  it,  for  its  increase  or  decrease  ; 
and  yet  this  almost  invariable  quantity  is  made  the  measure  of  the  bullion 
to  be  retained  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank,  the  result  of  which  is,  that  it  has 
a circulation  of  £20,000,000  that  it  cannot  compel  the  people  to  return 
upon  it  for  redemption,  and  that  it  is,  nevertheless,  obliged  to  keep 
£6,000,000  out  of  these  £20,000,000,  in  bullion,  while  the  whole  com- 
mercial community  is  thrown  into  an  agony  of  despair  by  the  total  re- 
fusal of  accommodation,  because  the  amount  of  bullion  is  reduced  to 
£9,000,000.  Had  the  law  provided  that  £6,000,000  should  be  packed  up 
and  stowed  away,  never  again  to  be  opened,  or  removed,  for  any  purpose 
whatsoever,  it  would  have  been  quite  as  useful  for  the  maintenance  of  any- 
thing like  equality  in  the  value  of  money ; and  far  more  useful  in  that  it 
would  not  have  lulled  the  people  into  a belief  that  safeguards  had  been 
provided,  when  safety  there  could  be  none.  It  may  be  said,  however, 

* We  are  glad  to  see  In  that  able  journal,  The  Economist,  the  following  sound  viewa  on  this 
•object:— 

“ We  have  shown,  by  unanswerable  arguments,  that  under  no  circumstances  will  more  circulation 
be  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  public  than  is  just  sufficient  to  perform  the  functions  of  a medium  of 
exchange  for  the  internal  transactions  of  the  country.  No  man  retains  more  money  in  his  possession 
than  he  requires  for  immediate  use,  but  either  places  it  in  a bank,  or  employs  it  in  the  purchase  of 
commodities  on  which  he  expects  to  obtain  a profit,  or  securities  which  will  yield  an  interest.  As  a 
rule,  therefore,  the  circulation  Is  at  all  limes  confined  to  the  lowest  sum  which  is  sulTtcient  to  conduct 
the  transactions  of  the  country/' 
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that  panics  might  arise  when  people  would  bring  the  notes  for  redemption. 
Panics  follow  violent  changes  of  action,  like  those  of  1825,  1836,  and 
1839,  by  which  great  losses  are  produced,  threatening  the  existence  of  the 
bank,  and  nothing  could  be  more  calculated  to  produce  them  than  the  in- 
stitution  of  a system  that  professed  to  afford  security  when  it  gave  none. 
The  directors  thought  they  were  safe  if  they  obeyed  the  law,  and  the  peo- 
ple relied  on  the  law  for  security.  It  has  been  obeyed,  yet  security  to 
bank  or  individuals  has  not  been  obtained,  nor  can  it  ever  be  by  that  law. 

The  power  and  the  discretion  of  the  people,  in  regal'd  to  the  regulation 
of  the  circulation,  have  been  fiilly  manifested.  They  want  no  aid  from 
the  law,  which  is  just  as  useful  as  if  its  object  had  been  to  fix  the  number 
of  shoes,  hats,  or  coats,  that  should  be  kept  by  the  manufacturers  of  those 
commodities,  with  a view  to  provide  against  any  man  claiming  to  purchase 
a hat,  and  not  being  able  to  find  one.  Should  such  a law  ever  be  passed, 
many  men  will  be  found  going  without  hats,  shoes,  or  coats ; for  the  sup- 
ply of  those  articles,  whenever  it  shall  come  to  be  regulated,  will  be  as 
unsteady,  and  their  prices  will  become  as  variable,  as  we  now  see  to  be 
the  case  with  money.  The  people  require,  however,  protection  against 
the  exercise,  by  the  bank,  of  the  vast  power  confided  to  it,  by  means  of 
which  it  is  enabled  to  purchase  securities,  passing  the  amount  to  the  credit 
of  their  owners,  and  calling  them  “ deposits,”  by  which  operation  prices 
are  forced  up,  the  rate  of  interest  is  diminished,  capital  is  made  to  appear 
superabundant,  and  a speculative  disposition  is  produced.  That  institution 
has  a monopoly  of  the  power  of  trading,  as  a banking  corporation.  Had 
it  not,  the  persons,  whose  capital  is  there  locked  up  unproductive,  while 
the  bank  is  increasing  the  amount  of  its  securities  with  a view  to  the 
making  of  large  dividends,  might  demand  bullion  for  their  deposits,  and 
open  banks  for  themselves,  lending  out  their  own  money  for  their  own 
profit,  and  thus  curbing  the  bank  ; but  this  they  could  not  do,  prior  to 
1844,  because  every  association  for  banking  purposes  was  subjected  to 
heavy  penalties,  in  the  form  of  liabilities,  which  forbade  that  any  prudent 
man  should  take  part  in  their  formation  ;*  and  since  the  new  law,  the  for- 


* “The  year  1830,  marked  the  widest  spread  nnd  extremity  of  th«  [joint  stock  bank]  system,  and 
nothin"  has  since  been  able  to  revive  it,  so  as  to  make  it  a favorite  object  of  public  patronage,  although, 
as  wo  believe,  joint  stock  banks  were,  on  the  whole,  never  in  so  sound  and  satisfactory  a condition 
as  thnv  arc  at  this  Instant  of  time.  This  want  of  power  to  compete  for  public  favor  with  the  other 
new'  thing,  the  railway  system,  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  unlimited  liability  of  shareholders,  in  banks, 
and  the  absence  of  thul  obnoxious  principle  in  railways.” — Bankers'  Circular , January  8,  1847. 

Since  the  above  date,  one  of  the  North  of  England  banks,  with  a capital  of  £1,000,000  sterling,  has 
failed.  The  trndo  in  money  is  subjected  to  penalties  that  prevent  prudent  men  from  engaging  in  It, 
and  prevent  the  competition  that  in  all  oilier  trades  produces  steady  action  and  small  protits ; and 
hence  over  trading,  large  dividends,  enormous  losses,  and  ruin  to  the  shareholders.  The  following 
statement  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  for  December  31,  J84C,  will  a/Tord  some  idea  of  the 
prodigious  extent  to  which  English  banks  trade  upon  borrowed  capital 


Capital 

Deposits 

Notes 

Surplus 

profit  on  past  year. 


X 800. 000  00  0 
3,280,-64  00  0 
6.724  11  3 
88,248  1G  4 
74,175  15  9 


Securities  ... . 
Cash  in  hand 

Total. 


£3,615.437  11  10 
634,575  11  6 

£4,250,013  3 4 


Total £4,250,013  3 4 | 

Here  are  loans  to  the  extent  of  four  and  a half  times  the  capital— liabilities  four  times  as  great  as 
the  capital,  and  more  than  Jive  times  the  ainonnt  of  the  Immediate  means  on  hand  for  their  redemp- 
tion— dividends  equal  to  two  and  a half  times  the  current  rate  of  interest,  or  8 per  cent,  nail  an  addi- 
tion to  the  surplus  of  1J  per  cent  on  the  capital — making  a total  profit  of  9i  per  cent,  which  is  the 
consideration  for  assuming  the  enormous  liability  attendant  upon  owningeven  a single  share.  In  ad- 
dition to  all  this,  the  expenses  have  been  paid,  and,  so  far  as  wo  have  seen,  they  are  such  as  would 
astonish  our  countrymen.  We  should  not  be  much  surprised  to  find  those  of  the  London  and  VVest- 
min  ter  equal  to  those  of  half  the  banks  in  Boston  put  together. 

T!  -■  object  proposed  in  imposing  restrictions  on  banking,  is  that  of  securing  payment  of  the  notes 
held  by  the  public,  aud  that  object  will  be  accomplished  if  restrictions  out  produce  steadiness  of  ae> 
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mation  of  banking  associations  is,  we  think,  prohibited,  while  the  powers 
of  all  the  pre-existing  ones  are  limited  for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of 
the  great  bank,  which  has  now  £2,000,000  more  of  circulation  than  it 
had  previous  to  its  passage.  Competition,  the  only  true  regulator,  never 
has  existed  in  England,  nor  indeed  anywhere,  to  its  full  extent,  except  in 
the  beautiful  system  under  which  Rhode  Island  has  flourished,  and  has 
been  enabled  to  maintain  a currency  less  subject  to  fluctuations  than  any 
other  that  the  world  has  yet  seen.  It  was  perfect,  because  free,  until 
some  little  of  the  Vandalic  spirit  made  its  appearance  in  that  State,  at  the 
time  of  the  war  against  banks,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  since ; but  the 
restrictions  introduced,  eveh  then,  were  almost  nominal,  although  they 
made  a formidable  appearance,  and  they  have  since  been  repealed. 1 
That  State  can  boast  of  the  greatest  number  of  banks,  and  greatest 
amount  of  capital,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  of  any  community  in  the 
world  ; and  it  can  show  that  its  banks,  because  of  the  perfect  freedom  en- 
joyed in  the  investment  of  capital , and  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  asso- 
ciation for  banking  and  other  purposes,  were  enabled  to  pass  through  the 
time  from  1835  to  1842,  with  no  alteration  in  their  loans,  to  the  extent  of 
even  three  per  cent  of  their  amount.  They  cannot  expand  improperly, 
because  the  power  of  competition  is  complete,  and  rival  banks  would  fol- 
low  improper  expansion.  They  cannot,  therefore,  be  compelled  to  con- 
tract. The  system  of  Massachusetts  stands  next  in  the  order  of  freedom 
and  security.  It  is  less  free,  because  banking  capital  is  subject  to  a tax 
of  1 per  cent,  which  limits  competition  to  that  point  at  which  banks  can 
make  out  of  their  circulation  and  deposits  per  cent,  in  addition  to  the 
6 per  cent  earned  by  their  capital ; whereas,  in  Rhode  Island,  the  average 
excess  of  loans  over  capital  is  but  little  over  25  per  cent,  yielding  7|  per 
cent  of  gross  profit,  1^  per  cent  of  which  goes  to  the  payment  of  the 


lion.  When  banks  are  unsteady.  they  first  break  their  customers  and  then  break  themselves.  When 
they  are  steady,  their  customers  make  money  and  pay  their  notes,  and  then  banks  do  not  break.  How 
far  these  restrictions  tend  to  produce  steadiness,  may  be  seen  from  the  above  statement — the  London 
and  Westminster  being  a tolerably  fair  specimen.  Hero  are  £3/280,000  of  capital  liable  to  be  de- 
manded at  any  moment,  for  the  purchase  of  railroad  stocks — English,  French,  or  American — or  corn  ; 
for  anything,  in  fact,  that  will  enable  the  owner  to  obtain  a fair  remuneration  for  the  use  of  his  capi- 
tal. Unproductive  in  his  hands,  it  is  productive  to  the  bank,  which  uses  it,  while  he  is  ever  on  the 
alert  to  find  means  of  employment  for  it.  Excitement  and  speculation  arc  thus  produced,  and  then, 
when  large  imports  produce  a demand  for  bullion,  the  deposits  diminish  and  the  chill  follows,  the 
trade  is  ruined,  the  bank  fails  to  pay  the  demands  upon  it,  the  stockholders  arc  called  upon  to  make 
up  the  deficiency,  and  the  trade  In  money,  the  simplest  of  all  trades— the  one  that  Is  by  its  very  na- 
ture the  most  secure  and  the  most  steady — comes  to  be  looked  upon  as  that  which,  par  ezcdlt-nct , 
tends  to  help  men  on  the  road  to  ruin.  Hence  the  monopoly  of  the  few  great  banking  houses,  which 
would  not  stand  for  a year  against  the  freedom  of  trad#  that  would  give  security  and  steadiness  of 
action.  Were  the  joint  stock  banks  acting  under  charters,  like  railroad  companies,  a large  portion  of 
the  deposits  of  the  London  and  Westminster,  new  so  variable  and  fluctuating,  tending  so  much  to 
produce  unsteadiness,  would  become  fixed,  as  capital,  and  would  tend  to  give  perfect  steadiness.  The 
following  would  probably  be  the  state  of  its  affairs : — 


Capital 

Deposits.... 
Surplus. ... 

Total 


£2,500,000 

1,580,000 

80,000 


£4,160,000 


Securities 
Cash 


Total 


£3,750,000 

410,000 

£4,160,000 


The  fluctuating  part  of  the  deposits  having  thus  become  fixed,  those  remaining  wonld  consist,  In  a 
very  great  degree,  of  the  balances  which  men  in  business  were  using  flrom  day  to  day,  being  liable  to 
very  small  diminution  under  any  circumstances,  and  the  £410,000  would  be  a reserve  abundantly  sufli- 
clent  to  meet  any  demand.  Under  such  a system,  the  average  rale  of  interest  would  be  rather  higher 
than  at  present,  because  steadiness  would  give  uniform  activity  to  trade,  and  thus  produce  demand 
for  capital.  Taking  the  rate  at  4 per  cent,  the  bank  would  earn  £150,000;  which,  after  paying  ex- 
penses, which  would  be  moderate  because  competition  would  enforce  economy— and  losses,  which 
would  be  email  because  steadiness  would  give  security  to  traders— it  would  divide  5 per  cent,  or  one- 
fourth  more  than  the  rate  at  which  it  made  loans,  whereas,  at  present,  it  lends  at  3,  and  divides  10 
per  cent ! Depositors,  who  now  get  nothing,  would  have  5 per  cent,  and  shareholders,  who  now  get 
10,  would  have  5 per  cent,  and  capital  would  not  fly  to  France,  Mexico,  or  the  United  States,  in  search 
of  employment. 
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expenses.  Here,  competition  produces  great  economy,  and  the  losses 
would  be  wonderfully  small  had  the  other  States,  its  neighbors,  the  same 
free  system.  The  fluctuations  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  often  ruin 
the  traders  of  Rhode  Island,  whose  banks  have  to  bear  losses  they  do  not 
produce,  but  they  nevertheless  divide  6 per  cent  from  a business  exceed- 
ing the  capitals  less  than  30  per  cent.  The  banker  receives  exactly  what 
the  trader  pays — neither  more  nor  less.  There  is  scarcely  any  friction  to 
be  paid  for.  The  machine  moves  with  a steadiness  and  regularity  un- 
known in  the  world,  yet  England  possesses  advantages  over  Rhode  Island 
that  should  enable  it  to  establish  a system  even  more  perfect. 

New  York  has  not  yet  learned  the  secret  of  banking.  At  one  time,  we 
have  the  safety  fund  system  ; at  another,  that  which  is  called  free  banking, 
and  which  requires  bankers  to  lock  up  their  funds  in  Arkansas  and  Michi- 
gan bonds,  by  which  they  are  ruined,  and  in  mortgages  that  cannot  be  con- 
verted. Now,  there  is  a new  system  of  securities,  with  a band  of  comp- 
trollers, commissioners,  dec.,  dec.,  all  tending  to  throw  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  trading  in  money  ; to  diminish  the  facilities  of  making  banks  ; to 
increase  the  quantity  of  capital  on  deposit,  unproductive  to  its  owners ; to 
enable  existing  banks  to  over-trade  and  to  make  large  dividends,  prepara- 
tory to  under-trading  and  small  dividends.  Banking  asks  only  to  be  let 
alone,  and  when  it  shall  be  so  it  will  be  regular. 

Pennsylvania  is  the  favored  land  of  banking  monopolies.  Political 
demagogues  proclaim  the  doctrine  of  unlimited  liability,  and  adduce  the 
example  of  England  in  evidence  of  its  advantage,  preferring  the  t cords  of 
Mr.  M’Culloch  and  others,  to  the  facts  exhibited  in  such  a statement  as 
that  above  given  in  the  case  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank. 

Precisely  as  we  recede  from  Rhode  Island,  does  freedom  diminish  ; and 
with  every  step  in  our  passage  we  find  increased  unsteadiness  and  inse- 
curity. There,  banks  are  always  masters  of  their  own  actions, — which 
the  great  Bank  of  England  was  not  in  1825,  1836,  or  1839,  is  not  in 
this  year,  (1847,)  and  is  not  likely  to  be  under  the  act  of  1844. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  traced  the  operation  of  an  ex- 
pansion, we  purpose  to  show  the  manner  in  which  it  acts.  Let  us  sup- 
pose, first,  a state  of  affairs,  in  which  everything  is  at  par.  Money  is 
easily  obtained  for  good  notes,  at  a fair  rate  of  discount,  and  for  mortgages, 
at  the  usual  rate  of  interest ; while  all  those  who  have  disposable  capital, 
can  readily  obtain  good  securities  that  will  yield  them  the  common  rate  of 
profit,  the  daily  supply  of  money  and  securities  being  about  equal  the  one 
to  the  other.  In  this  happy  state  of  affairs,  the  directors  of  the  bank, 
feeling  themselves  very  easy,  fancy  that  it  would  be  profitable  to  take  an- 
other million,  and  forthwith  their  broker  is  desired  to  purchase  that  amount 
of  exchequer  bills,  or  other  securities.  At  once  the  equilibrium  is  dis- 
turbed. A demand  for  securities  exists,  exceeding  the  ordinary  amount  of 
supply.  Prices  rise,  and  some  unhappy  holder  is  tempted  to  sell,  in  the 
hope  that  there  will  be  less  demand  to-morrow,  and  that  then  prices  will 
fall,  and  he  may  buy  in  again  with  a fair  profit.  At  the  close  of  the  day, 
his  bills  have  become  the  property  of  the  bank,  and  he— or  all  those  who 
have  united  to  furnish  the  desired  million — is  creditor  to  the  bank,  either 
directly  or  through  his  banker,  for  the  whole  amount  His  capital  is  now 
uninvested,  and  he  appears  in  the  market  on  the  next  day  as  a purchaser. 
Unfortunately  for  him,  however,  the  bank,  too,  makes  its  appearance,  for 
the  second  time,  in  the  same  capacity.  The  first  experiment  has  been 
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attended  with  vastly  fortunate  results.  Its  44  deposits  ” have  grown  with 
the  increase  of  its  investments.  Such  success  emboldens  it  to  repeat 
the  operation,  and  another  million  is  purchased,  with  similar  results. 
It  gets  the  bills,  and  the  owners  get  credits  on  the  books  of  the  bank, 
which  thus  runs  in  debt,  and  the  more  debt  it  contracts,  the  more  means 
it  appears  to  suppose  itself  to  have  at  command.  With  the  second  million, 
prices  have  risen;  and  with  the  third,  they  rise  still  higher;  and  so  on 
with  each  successive  million.  Capital  appears  superabundant,  because 
the  former  owners  of  these  millions  of  securities  are  seeking  for  profitable 
investments,  when  the  real  superabundance  consists  only  in  debts,  which 
the  bank  has  incurred.  Prices  advance  from  day  to  day,  and  a specula- 
tive disposition  is  engendered  by  the  rapid  growth  of  fortune  among  the 
holders  of  stocks,  and  next  it  becomes  necessary  to  manufacture  new 
stocks  for  the  purpose  of  employing  this  vast  surplus  capital.  New  rail- 
roads arc  therefore  projected  and  subscribed  for ; vast  contracts  are  made  ; 
boundless  prosperity  is  in  view.  Men  who  should  be  raising  corn,  are 
breaking  up  the  old  roads  to  replace  them  with  new,  or  building  palaces 
for  the  lucky  speculators.  Immense  orders  for  iron,  and  bricks,  and  timber, 
are  given.  Prices  advance.  England  becomes  a good  place  to  sell  in, 
and  a bad  one  to  buy  in.  Imports  increase,  and  exports  decrease.  Bul- 
lion goes  abroad.  The  bank  has  to  sell  securities.  Prices  fall.  Busi- 
ness is  paralyzed.  The  roads  are  half-made,  and  cannot  be  completed. 
The  people  are  ruined,  and  the  bank  escapes  with  difficulty  from  the  ruin 
she  herself  has  made,  congratulates  herself  on  the  dexterity  she  has 
shown,  shakes  herself,  and  prepares  to  repeat  the  operation  at  the  first  op- 
portunity.  Such  is  the  history  of  1825,  1836,  and  1839,  at  all  of  which 
periods,  the  bank  manufactured  “deposits”  by  monopolizing  securities, 
and  was  then  itself  misled  into  the  belief,  that  the  increase  of  its  own 
debts  indicated  an  actual  surplus  of  capital.  Whenever  that  institution  pur- 
chases a security,  which  is  al  wrays  the  representative  of  some  already  existing 
investment,  it  may  be  sure  that  the  person  from  whom  it  is  purchased,  w ill 
use  the  means  that  are  placed  at  his  command  for  the  creation  of  something  in 
its  place.  If  it  makes  this  purchase  on  credit,  it  may  be  sure  that  it  will 
raise  prices,  and  stimulate  the  late  owner  to  increased  activity  to  provide 
the  new  investment ; and  that,  whenever  it  shall  be  provided,  he  w ill,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  demand  payment  in  gold,  and  that  then  the  security 
must  be  parted  with  to  provide  means  for  the  payment,  at  which  time 
prices  will  inevitably  fall,  because  the  creditor  of  the  bank  has  been  laboring 
to  invest  capital,  which  had  no  real  existence  in  any  other  form  than  that  of  a 
railroad,  or  canal,  or  some  other  public  work,  or  debt,  already  created,  and 
which  could  not  be  used  for  the  formation  of  other  roads  or  canals.  And 
thus,  while  the  one  party  has  been  trying  to  invest  his  funds,  the  other  has 
been  holding  the  evidence  of  their  being  already  invested,  and  drawing 
interest  for  their  use.  A double  action  has  thus  been  produced,  causing 
inflation  and  speculation  to  be  followed  by  panic  and  ruin. 

The  course  of  the  bank,  in  the  late  railroad  speculation,  appears  to  us 
to  have  been  precisely  the  same  as  w as  that  of  the  Western  banks,  in  the 
great  land  speculation  of  1836.  A man  purchased  a section  of  land,  and 
paid  the  amount  to  the  treasurer.  The  treasurer  deposited  the  money  in 
the  bank.  The  bank  lent  the  man  his  money,  on  his  note.  He  paid  it 
again  to  the  treasurer,  who  again  deposited  it  in  the  bank,  which  again 
lent  it  to  the  original  owner,  who  again  bought  land,  and  again  paid  the 
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treasurer,  repeating  the  operation  until,  with  a single  thousand  dollars,  he 
became  the  owner  of  tens  of  thousands  of  acres.  At  the  end  of  the 
operation,  the  government  had  parted  with  vast  bodies  of  land,  and  had,  in 
exchange,  a vast  amount  of  bank  credits,  and  the  bank  held  the  notes  of 
the  speculator. 

Early  in  the  last  year,  a large  amount  of  money  was  required  to  be 
paid  for  railroad  deposits.  How  it  was  to  be  done,  was  the  difficulty.  All 
the  bullion  in  the  bank  would  not  accomplish  it.  The  very  fact  of  the 
vast  sum  required  in  that  early  stage  of  the  business,  should  have  been 
sufficient  to  induce  great  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  the  operation,  and  had 
the  bank  not  interfered,  very  many  doubtful  speculations  would  have  fallen 
to  the  ground.  Ever  ready,  however,  to  foster  a speculative  tendency,  the 
bank  was  not  found  wanting  on  this  occasion.  She  took  the  money,  and 
lent  it  out  as  fast  as  paid  in ; and  thus  enabled  the  same  thousand  pounds 
to  pay  the  deposits  on  thousands  of  shares,  precisely  as  the  Western  banks 
did  wdth  the  funds  of  the  land  speculator.  In  the  latter  case,  there  was 
this  advantage,  which  the  railroad  speculation  does  not  possess.  No  fur- 
ther payments  were  there  to  be  required ; whereas,  here,  the  loan  was 
only  to  facilitate  the  first  payment,  which  was  to  be  followed  by  an  almost 
endless  series  of  instalments.  By  reference  to  the  table,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  in  February,  1846,  the  bank  had  become  debtor  to  its  depositors — 
the  principal  of  whom  we  suppose  to  have  been  the  accountant  to  whom 
were  to  be  paid  the  deposits  on  railroad  stock,  or,  in  other  words,  a State 
treasurer — £18,000,000,  and  that  it  held  £36,000,000  of  securities, 
£23,000,000  of  which  were  private ; and  that  thus  it  had  afforded  pre- 
cisely the  same  facility  to  the  railroad  speculators  of  England,  that  the 
Western  banks  granted  to  the  land  speculators  of  their  vicinities.  Had 
no  such  interference  taken  place,  and  had  subscribers  to  roads  been  com- 
pelled, as  they  should  have  been,  to  find  money  instead  of  giving  notes, 
thus  affording  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  capital  required,  many 
ruinous  schemes  would  have  been  crushed  in  the  outset — fewer  persons 
would  have  been  employed  in  building  roads,  and  more  would  have  been 
engaged  in  cultivation — prices  would  not  have  been  so  high — more  manu- 
factures would  have  been  exported — and  the  corn  required  to  make  amends 
for  deficient  crops,  would  have  been  less  in  quantity,  and  paid  for  with 
manufactures,  or  with  bullion,  that  might  have  been  spared  without  caus- 
ing the  slightest  disturbance  in  the  monetary  world  of  Britain ; but  the 
proprietors  of  the  bank  would  have  received  no  bonus  in  addition  to  their 
usual  half-yearly  dividend,  the  object  sought  for  in  fostering  speculation.* 


• 8o  long  as  the  bank  loaned  out  the  means  which  properly  belonged  to  it,  as  wos  the  case  through- 
out a large  portion  of  1£M5,  manufactures  were  exported  with  profit ; and  they  continued  to  be  so  until 
the  expansion  had  fair  time  to  produce  the  effect  of  making  England  a good  place  to  sell  in,  and  a bud 
one  to  buy  in.  We  take  the  following  from  the  Blinkers'  Circular,  of  March  19,  before  the  crisis  had 
arrived.  After  stating  tb.it,  for  about  two  years  alter  the  passage  of  the  Charter  Act.  manufacturers 
had  been  able  to  sell  to  advantage,  while  the  prices  of  imports  were  not  remunerative,  the  writer 
goes  on  to  say,  that  •*  no  manufactures  ex|»ortcd,  and  none  sold  at  home,  have  left  a fair  profit  to  the 
manufacturer  since  July  last ; on  the  other  hand,  almost  all  the  imported  commodities,  above  enu- 
merated, (cotton,  silk,  hemp,  tobacco  and  indigo,  coffee  and  sugar,)  except  silk,  huvu  risen  in  value, 
and  yielded  a fair  profit  to  the  importer." 

[We  have  been  compelled,  reluctantly,  in  order  to  make  room  for  other  matter  prepared 
for  the  present  number  of  this  Magazine,  to  divide  the  very  able  paper  of  our  correspond- 
ent into  two  parts.  The  second  part  will,  however,  appear  in  the  September  number  of 
the  Merchants’  Magazine. — Editor.] 
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Art.  II. — ALEXANDER  VATTEMARE'S  MISSION  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

AND 

THE  FRENCH  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

M.  Alexander  Vattemare,  well  known  among  us  as  the  founder  of 
the  system  of  international  exchanges,  arrived  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
from  France,  in  June  last.  He  visits  the  United  States  for  the  second  time, 
on  this  mission  of  philanthropy — his  unwearied  zeal  and  his  peculiar  labors 
in  which,  fairly  entitle  him  to  the  name  and  fame  of  the  Howard  of  letters 
and  arts ; for,  during  nearly  twenty  years,  he  has  spent  time  and  fortune 
in  journeying  from  nation  to  nation,  advocating  his  system,  and  laboring 
for  what  he  advocated ; exploring  the  libraries  and  the  scientific  deposi- 
tories of  all  countries,  to  find  out  what  each  lacked,  and  what  each  had  to 
supply  to  those  who  lacked ; acting  himself  as  the  agent  of  this  friendly  and 
enlightened  barter  in  literature  and  science,  and  thus  by  word  and  work 
endeavoring  to  bring  about  among  nations,  a systematic  exchange  of 
books,  works  of  art,  models  of  invention,  and  specimens  of  the  products 
of  national  industry  in  every  department. 

He  comes  among  us  now,  not  as  in  1839,  a stranger,  to  announce  a 
scheme,  new  to  all,  and  impracticable  in  the  view  of  many,  but  laden 
with  the  fruits  of  a maturing  system.  Already,  since  his  first  visit,  some 
2,000  volumes  have  been  received  from  France,  and  distributed  among 
several  literary  institutions.  M.  Vattemare  now  comes,  bringing  with 
him  over  12,000  volumes,  1,500  engravings,  and  a number  of  medals,  a 
free  gift  from  France,  a token  of  brotherly  feeling  towards  the  United 
States,  from  her  government,  her  men  of  science,  her  statesmen,  her 
artists,  her  mechanics. 

Among  the  subjects  of  these  books  are  theology,  laws,  war,  the  navy, 
literature,  history,  legislation,  and  municipal  administration,  sciences,  arts, 
natural  history,  mineralogy,  and  geology.  And  the  donors  are,  among 
others,  the  King  of  the  French,  the  Ministers  of  Public  Instruction, 
Count  de  Saloendy,  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
and  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  Mons.  Cunin  Girdaine, 
the  City  Council  of  Paris,  and  the  Institute  of  France.  Among  a host  of 
authors  and  artists  who  have  contributed  their  works,  are  Guizot  and 
Villemain,  Cousin,  Cosmenin,  Michel  Chevalier,  De  Tocqueville,  and  La 
Martine  ; and  a book-binder  of  Paris  has  presented  to  his  brethren,  the 
mechanics  of  America,  “a  superbly  illustrated  work  as  a token  of  his 
fraternal  love.” 

The  system  of  international  exchange  is  rich,  peculiarly  so,  in  inte- 
resting and  valuable  features.  Look  at  it  in  the  lowest  point  of  view. 
Here  is  a profitable  barter  by  which  we  get  valuable  foreign  works : 
books,  perhaps,  which,  like  many  of  the  great  publications  of  the  govern- 
ment of  France  which  M.  Vattemare  brings,  are  not  sold,  and  can  be 
obtained  in  no  other  way;  specimens  of  foreign  fabrics  and  models  of 
invention,  the  results,  it  may  be,  of  some  national  peculiar  turn  of  inge. 
nuity  which  we  do  not  possess,  and  in  return  we  only  give  native  works, 
valuable  but  as  duplicates  and  models,  with  the  originals  of  which  we  are 
familiar.  We  only  repeat  a remark  which  has  been  publicly  made,  in 
stating  that  the  collection  brought  by  M.  Vattemare  is  worth,  in  cash, 
$80,000. 
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But  we  hasten  from  this  consideration,  which  we  are  almost  ashamed 
to  dwell  upon.  The  fame  of  our  artists  and  inventors  is  justly  dear  to  us. 
The  names  of  Fulton  and  Franklin,  we  are  sometimes  ready  to  deem 
the  watchwords  of  our  national  career.  Yet  the  fame  of  Franklin’s  great 
discovery,  and  of  Fulton's  great  invention,  has  been  more  than  once  dis- 
puted ; and  nothing  has  become  more  familiar,  of  late  years,  than  national 
controversies  about  claims  of  this  sort.  Let  this  system  of  exchanges  be 
established,  and  facilities  will  be  afforded,  of  which  men  of  science  will 
hasten  to  avail  themselves,  to  send  abroad  the  surest  earnest  of  their 
merits,  copies  and  models  of  their  works,  and  thus  effectually  secure 
their  patent-rights  to  fame. 

Moreover,  the  leading  feature  of  this  system,  and  the  specific  object  of 
M.  V attemare’s  labors,  is  the  establishment  in  every  country  of  a reposi- 
tory, or  museum,  in  which  may  be  collected  at  one  point,  all  these  con- 
tributions and  specimens  of  foreign  genius.  Now,  whatever  arguments 
can  be  urged  in  favor  of  our  mechanic  and  agricultural  fairs,  apply  with 
greater  force  to  the  exhibition,  to  nations  abroad,  of  the  results  of  home 
industry  and  ingenuity  with  which  we  are  ourselves  comparatively  familiar. 

And  here  the  commercial  aspect  of  the  project  of  international  ex- 
changes, presents  itself  with  peculiar  force.  It  is  becoming  a usage 
more  and  more  frequent  among  nations,  to  frame  their  tariffs  on  princi- 
ples of  reciprocity ; in  other  words,  on  comparison  of  their  respective 
capacities  and  facilities  of  production,  to  adjust  their  commercial  duties 
so  as  to  enable  each  to  export  to  advantage  what  the  other  does  not 
produce  at  all,  or  but  partially.  Respecting  the  theory  of  free  trade, 
there  may  be  differences  of  opinion.  Respecting  the  practical  operation 
of  it,  there  have  been  few  opportunities  of  judging.  Low  duties,  or  no 
duties,  are  certainly  not  the  thing,  except  under  given  circumstances,  any 
more  than  high  duties;  and,  under  given  circumstances,  they  may  be  the 
very  reverse.  But  whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  on  this 
point,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a thorough  mutual  understanding  be- 
tween nations  as  to  their  industrial  resources,  is  indispensable  to  a safe 
system  of  free  trade,  if  that  be  best,  or  to  an  enlightened  system  of  re- 
strictions, if  restrictions  be  necessary.  Now  a system  of  free  exchanges, 
such  as  we  are  considering,  affords  one  of  the  best  means  to  bring  about 
this  mutual  understanding. 

We  rise  to  a far  higher  point  of  view.  We  look  upon  this  system  as 
another  step  towards  putting  into  practice  that  great  principle  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Nations,  that  great  Idea  of  Cosmopolitism,  according  to 
which  every  man  is  bom  into  the  world  “the  citizen  of  no  mean  city,” 
but  a citizen  of  the  world.  This  principle  has  attained  perhaps  a clearer 
recognition  (for  an  obvious  political  reason)  among  the  people  of  Ger- 
many,  than  in  any  other  country;  but  it  is  assuredly  destined  to  become 
a settled  policy — a rule  of  action  among  nations.  Resting  upon,  if  not 
identical  with  that  great  truth,  the  Idea  (may  we  not  call  it?)  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  God  is  our  Father,  it  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  lofly  enter- 
prises of  philanthropy  of  the  day,  and  finds  powerful  auxiliaries  in  those 
wonderful  inventions  for  locomotion  and  telegraphic  communication  which, 
if  we  measure  distance  by  time,  its  only  practical  standard  for  political, 
social,  and  commercial  purposes,  have  reduced  distance  to  almost  nothing. 

Two  agents  in  the  same  great  work  have  arrived  on  our  shores  at  the 
same  time — M.  Vattemare,  and  the  lirst  of  the  French  line  of  steamers, 
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with  its  name  of  happy  omen,  44  L'  Union.”  For,  though  the  direct  object 
of  the  one  be  literary,  and  of  the  other  commercial  intercourse,  yet  we 
know  that  both  are  working  out  the  same  result — the  Brotherhood  of  Na- 
tions. Here  is  the  great  end  of  these  movements  ; and  a benevolent  mind 
like  that  of  M.  Vattemare,  filled  with  this  thought,  instinctively  seizes 
upon  a system  of  international  exchanges  as  one  effectual  means  of  attain- 
ing this  common  end. 

The  United  States  are  well  fitted,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  to  take 
the  lead  in  developing  this  principle.  This  country  is,  in  some  respects, 
not  so  much  one  nation,  as  a union  of  many  nations.  So  it  has  been  from 
the  beginning.  Our  history  is  not  one.  We  do  not  look  back  to  one 
land  as  the  land  of  our  forefathers,  but  to  many — to  Sweden,  to  Denmark, 
to  Holland,  to  France,  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  England.  So  it  is  now, 
at  this  present  day,  which  is  the  very  era  of  emigration  to  this  country  of 
emigrants.  We  number  our  German  citizens  by  millions,  our  Irish  citi- 
zens by  millions,  and  we  have  thousands  of  English,  Scotch,  and  French 
birth.  It  is  so  with  our  pursuits  in  life,  which  are  not  one,  nor  are  our 
interests,  therefore,  one.  The  sun,  which,  at  its  rising,  glitters  upon  the 
fleets  of  commerce  and  the  rich  marts  of  trade,  climbing  the  Alleghanies, 
lights  up  the  broad,  green  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  bosom  of  the  nation, 
teeming  with  future  wealth  and  might,  and  fructifies  the  wheat-fields  and 
corn-fields  of  the  North,  the  tobacco-fields  of  Kentucky,  the  cotton,  the 
rice,  and  sugar  plantations  of  the  South ; again,  ascending  a loftier  moun- 
tain range  than  the  Alleghanies,  it  brightens  the  dark  forests  of  Oregon, 
and,  cheering  the  log  hut  of  the  emigrant  with  the  light  which,  in  the 
morning,  fell  on  the  homesteads  of  New  England,  it  sinks  at  last  into  the 
Pacific.  Almost  every  climate  and  soil  is  within  our  borders.  All  Europe 
is  our  kindred.  The  great  heart  of  America  beats  with  a pulsation  from 
the  blood  of  almost  every  nation  of  Western  Europe.  A political  micro- 
cism  in  itself  the  United  States  are  well  able,  and  are  bound  to  feel  a fra- 
ternal sympathy  with  all  the  world,  and  to  proclaim  and  act  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Brotherhood  of  Nations. 

We  were  prepared  for  the  hearty  expression  of  appreciation  of  M. 
Vattemare’s  labors,  and  of  the  readiness  of  our  citizens  to  aid  in  them, 
which  greeted  his  arrival.  A public  meeting  was  held,  on  Friday  even- 
ing, July  9th,  1847,  at  Clinton  Hall  lecture-room,  at  which  his  Honor 
Mayor  Brady  presided.  After  an  address  from  M.  Vattemare,  in  which 
he  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  collection  which  he  brings,  a com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Drs.  Wainwright  and  Pise,  B.  F.  Butler,  S.  G.  Ray- 
mond, T.  R.  Tillou,  and  W.  A.  Walker,  reported  the  following  resolutions, 
which  were  unanimously  adopted,  with  applause : — 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  plan  for  the  mutual  interchange  between  nations, 
of  specimens  of  natural  history,  books,  and  other  productions  of  science  and  art, 
devised  by  M.  Alexander  Vattemare,  and  to  the  propagation  of  which  he  has  so 
long  and  so  untiringly  devoted  his  time  and  talents,  as  a wise  and  happy  means  of 
diffusing  knowledge,  and  promoting  peace  and  brotherhood  among  men. 

Resolved,  That  we  take  pleasure  in  expressing  our  high  sense  of  the  enthusiasm, 
disinterestedness,  and  perseverance  with  which  M.  vattemare  has  pursued  his 
great  object;  and  that  we  congratulate  him  on  the  success  which  nas  already 
crowned  his  labors,  and  which,  we  trust,  is  but  the  earnest  of  the  universal 
adoption,  and  the  lasting  existence  of  his  plan. 

Resolved,  That  while  the  costly  and  useful  books  and  documents  with  which 
M.  Vattemare  has  been  charged  by  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  French,  and  by 
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and  the  French  Department  of  Commerce . 

the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  other  authorities 
and  institutions  of  France,  for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  for  various 
other  bodies  and  institutions  in  our  country,  should  be  received  with  the  respect 
due  to  their  intrinsic  value,  and  to  the  distinguished  source  from  which  they  come, 
they  possess,  in  our  eyes,  a more  precious  interest  as  tokens  of  the  good-will  of 
the  French  nation  towards  the  people  of  the  United  States ; and  that  we  cordially 
reciprocate  this  sentiment,  with  a lively  remembrance  of  ancient  obligations,  and 
in  the  pleasing  hope  of  a continued  and  increasing  friendship  between  the  two 
countries. 

Resolved,  That,  as  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  in  view  of  the  cor- 
respondence, opened  through  the  agency  of  M.  Vattemare,  between  this  city  and 
Paris,  we  feel  ourselves  especially  called  upon  to  express,  towards  the  inhabitants 
of  that  great  and  renowned  metropolis,  our  friendly  regards  and  sincere  good 
wishes. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  signed  by  the  president,  vice-presidents, 
and  secretaries  of  this  meeting,  and  published  with  the  proceedings  of  this  meet- 
ing ; and  that  a copy  be  communicated  by  the  secretaries  to  M.  Vattemare. 

Though  M.  Vattemare  is  the  advocate  of  a general  system  of  interna- 
tional exchanges,  yet,  on  this  occasion,  he  represents  France,  in  particular, 
and  seeks  to  establish  his  system  permanently  between  his  country  and 
ours.  He  has  especially  at  heart  a full  collection  of  specimens  of  Ameri- 
can invention  and  production — “glorious  specimens,”  to  use  his  own  lan- 
guage, in  the  letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of  this  Magazine,  “ of  the  genius 
of  the  country” — with  a view,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  exhibition  of 
them  at  the  next  National  Fair  at  Paris,  in  1849,  and  afterwards,  to  the 
formation  of  a “Museum  of  the  Industry  of  the  Two  Hemispheres.”  In 
these  views  he  has  been  seconded,  in  the  warmest  manner,  by  his  Excel- 
lency M.  Cunin  Gridaine,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  who 
not  only  contributed  more  than  2,000  volumes  to  M.  Vattemare’s  collec- 
tion, but  also  gave  him  assurance  of  further  and  substantial  aid  in  his 
efforts,  in  two  letters,  containing  most  enlightened  views  of  the  true  policy 
of  nations,  and  of  the  true  interests  of  France  and  the  United  States,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  furnished  him  with  instructions  for  his  guidance.  These 
instructions  surprised  us  by  the  general  accuracy  of  the  information 
respecting  the  commerce  and  business  of  the  Union.  Do  our  statesmen 
read  the  course  of  French  affairs  as  closely?  Even  the  ice  trade  of  New 
England  has  not  escaped  notice ; nor  has  the  French  minister  failed  to 
remark  the  extension  of  the  manufacturing  business  in  the  Southern  States 
— a movement  in  which  the  eye  of  the  American  statesman  sees,  perhaps, 
the  seed  of  an  entire  revolution  in  our  domestic  politics,  or,  rather,  the  ex- 
tirpation of  a root  of  old  and  bitter  controversy — the  taritF  question.  M. 
Cunin  Gridaine  is  one  of  those  statesmen  who  sees  that  the  spirit  of  a 
Colbert  or  a Cobden,  or  one  even  more  liberal  and  enlarged,  must  govern 
the  policy  of  a nation  like  France,  if  great  results  are  to  be  looked  for. 

M.  Vattemare ’s  own  system,  and  the  very  principle  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Nations,  forbids  such  closeness  of  union  between  any  two  as  would  shut 
out  fraternal  sympathies  with  all.  Yet  no  two  nations  can  better  set  the 
example,  or  ought  to  be  more  heartily  predisposed  to  adopt  this  principle, 
than  France  and  America;  and  for  many  reasons:  Because  of  grow- 
ing commercial  relations;  because  of  almost  uninterrupted  peace;  of 
ancient  friendship ; of  similarity  in  many  political  principles,  in  social 
condition ; and,  as  to  many  points,  in  character  and  temperament.  We 
know  that  all  Americans,  of  every  race  and  blood , will  come  forward  to 
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cooperate  with  M.  Vattemare,  and  meet  these  friendly  advances  with  a 
corresponding  kindness  of  feeling. 

M.  Vattemare  has  kindly  permitted  us  to  translate  from  the  original 
manuscripts,  and  make  public  the  letters  and  instructions  of  hisJExcellency 
M.  Cunin  Gridaine,  to  which  we  have  alluded. 


New  York,  July  11,  1847. 

Freeman  Hunt,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine , <$pc. 

Dear  Sir — It  i9  with  great  pleasure  I comply  with  your  request,  by  sending 
you,  herewith,  a copy  of  instructions  and  extract  of  two  letters,  in  relation  to  my 
journey  to  America,  addressed  to  me  by  his  Excellency,  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Commerce.  Although  these  communications  were  personal,  and  not 
for  publication,  yet  the  high  esteem  in  which  your  interesting  and  most  important 
publication  stands,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  will,  I trust, 
be  my  apology,  were  his  Excellency  to  blame  me  for  having  done  so. 

By  the  letter  dated  March  30th,  1847,  you  will  remark  the  favorable  disposi- 
tions of  the  Minister  to  second  my  views  in  relation  to  a public  exhibition,  in 
Paris,  of  a collection  of  specimens  of  the  mechanical  and  industrial  productions 
of  America. 

I have  no  doubt  that  your  countrymen,  appreciating  my  solicitude  for  the  wel- 
fare of  a country  to  which  I have  given  proofs  of  fraternal  feelings,  answering 
to  my  appeal,  will  all  joyfully  unite  themselves  to  enable  me  to  return  to  France 
overloaded  with  the  glorious  specimens  of  the  genius  of  their  country  ; and  I 
may  almost  pledge  my  word  that  the  French  manufacturers  and  mechanics  will 
not  remain  behind  their  brethren  of  America,  and  that  a fine  collection  will  be 
made,  at  the  next  exhibition  of  the  national  industry  of  France,  in  1849,  to  be 
presented,  in  return,  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

From  a conversation  I had  with  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  a few  days  before 
my  departure,  I found  his  Excellency  not  only  disposed  to  have  a public  exhibi- 
tion of  the  American  collection,  but  if  I understood  him  well,  his  intention  is, 
should  my  plan  succeed,  to  ask  the  French  Chambers  the  necessary  means  to 
erect,  in  Paris,  a splendid  building,  which  would  be  called  “ Museum  of  the  In - 
dustry  of  the  7V;o  Hemispheres ,”  and  in  which  this  American  collection  wrould 
have  the  first  and  most  honorable  place. 

You  understand,  my  dear  sir,  what  results  may  be  naturally  expected  for  your 
country,  from  such  an  exhibition  in  Paris. 

Allow  me  to  terminate,  by  begging  of  you  to  accept  the  expression  of  my  pro- 
found respect  and  admiration  for  your  great  and  most  useful  publication,  a wrork 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a Herculean  undertaking,  embracing,  as  it  does,  the 
commerce  and  the  industry  of  the  world,  and  all  this  accomplished  by  one  man  ! 

I am,  dear  sir,  your  devoted  friend, 

Alexander  Vattemare. 

Extract  of  a Letter  from  Cunin  Gridaine , Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Com - 
merce , < f-c.,  to  M.  Alexander  Vattemare. 

Paris,  November  26th,  1846. 

Sir — I cannot  but  applaud  your  project.  Pursued  with  the  intelligent  zeal  of 
which  you  have  already  given  proof,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  certain  of  success, 
and  to  promise  the  most  useful  results.  ******* 

Desirous  of  receiving  the  new  publications,  the  models,  designs,  and  specimens 
of  the  principal  agricultural  and  manufactured  products  of  the  Union,  which  you 
may  be  able  to  collect,  and  the  notes  which  you  can  procure  on  the  economical 
and  commercial  condition  of  that  country;  wishing  to  encourage,  as  far  as  is  in 
my  power,  your  praiseworthy  enterprise,  and  to  indemnify  you,  as  much  as  the 
very  limited  budget  of  my  department  permits,  for  the  new  expenses  to  which  you 
will  be  put,  I have  decided  that  there  shall  be  allotted  to  you,  on  this  budget,  the 
sum  of  3,000  francs,  payable  in  1847.  When  the  day  of  your  departure  is  fixed, 
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and  the  French  Department  of  Commerce . 

1 will  furnish  you  with  the  necessary  instructions.  They  will  mark  out,  in  what 
concerns  my  department,  the  points  to  which  your  investigations  should  be  di- 
rected, and  on  which  we  need  further  information.  No  one  better  than  you,  sir, 
can  obtain  what  we  need  upon  all  these  points.  It  is  important  that,  day  by  day, 
facts  should  be  more  fully  understood  on  both  sides,  and  that  our  relations  with  the 
United  Slates  should  become  more  free  and  more  intimate. 

This  is  an  end  which  it  is  necessary  to  seek,  not  only  for  the  interest  of  the  two 
countries , but  also  in  view  of  the  peace  and  the  interest  of  all  nations.  You  appre- 
ciate it  correctly.  The  efforts  that  you  have  already  made  in  this  direction,  and 
to  which  I shall  at  all  times  be  happy  to  give  all  the  eulogies  which  they  merit, 
are  guaranties  of  those  which  you  will  continue  to  make.  I attach  to  your  mis- 
sion an  interest  proportioned  to  its  extent. 

( From  the  same.) 

Paris,  30th  March,  1847. 

Sir — By  the  letter  of  the  12th  of  this  month,  which  you  have  done  me  the 
honor  to  write  to  me,  you  inform  me  that  the  time  of  your  departure  for  North 
America  is  fixed  for  the  first  of  April,  and  you  ask  me  for  my  instructions  for  the 
mission  with  which  I have  charged  you.  1 transmit  to  you,  herewith,  two  sets  of 
instructions,  arranged  respectively  with  regard  to  legislation  and  to  commercial 
facts. 

The  first  has  chiefly  for  its  object,  in  the  first  place,  to  point  out  to  you  what 
are  the  documents,  on  the  commercial  legislation  of  the  United  States,  of  Canada, 
and  of  Cuba,  which  are  wanting  in  my  department,  and  which  you  are  requested 
to  supply;  and,  secondly,  to  apprize  you  of  the  nature  of  the  information  to  be 
collected,  concerning  the  regulations  and  taritls  of  customs  now  in  force. 

The  second  marks  out  the  points  to  which  your  investigations  should  prin- 
cipally be  directed,  relative  to  the  commercial  and  industrial  progress  ol  the 
countries  above  mentioned. 

I recommend  to  you  to  profit  by  the  first  opportunities  which  shall  oiler  for 
transmitting  to  my  department  the  documents  which  you  may  be  able  to  procure. 
This  recommendation  applies  equally  to  the  sending  of  the  models,  designs,  and 
specimens  of  agricultural  and  manufactured  products,  which  you  may  obtain. 

In  regard  to  these  models  and  specimens , you  express  a wish  that , on  their  arrival 
at  Paris , they  should  be  exhibited  in  some  proper  place , anti  should  thus  receive  all 
desirable  publicity.  If  as  I hoj)e  will  be  the  case , you  succeed  in  nuiking  a complete 
collection  of  the  principal  products  of  American  industry , I will  willingly  make  a 
public  exhibition  of  themy  and  you  may  make  use  of  this  pledge  in  applying  for 
donations. 

Receive,  sir,  the  assurances  of  my  distinguished  consideration, 

Cunin  Gridaine, 

Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 

Monsieur  Alex.  Vattemare,  Paris. 


NOTES  PREPARED  AT  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  COMMERCE  FOR  M. 

VATTEMARE,  IN  RELATION  TO  HIS  VOYAGE  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  order  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  may  derive  some 
benefit  from  the  voyage  which  he  proposed  to  make  to  the  United  States,  M. 
Vattemare  has  offered  to  transmit  to  it  such  remarks,  notes  and  documents, 
public  or  private,  relating  to  the  agricultural,  commercial  and  industrial  state  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  American  Union,  as  he  may  be  able  to  collect ; and,  for 
this  purpose,  he  has  asked  to  be  furnished  with  instructions. 

Since  no  country  issues  more  publications,  both  on  its  commercial  transactions 
and  on  its  internal  situation,  than  the  United  States,  (everything  that  concerns  its 
economical  and  mercantile  interests  being  brought  to  public  view,  either  by 
congressional  documents,  or  by  the  numerous  journals  of  the  country,)  and  since 
the  government  of  the  king  receives  from  the  consulate  at  New  York  frequent, 
extended  and  lucid  information  upon  these  subjects,  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
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while  it  accepts  with  pleasure  the  offers  of  M.  Vattemare,  will  not  mark  out  for 
him,  on  these  points,  particular  instructions. 

But  not  only  do  the  annual  reports  on  the  finances  of  the  Federal  Government 
make  known  the  movements  of  commerce  and  navigation,  in  their  most  intimate 
details.  Besides  these,  minute  statements  are  periodically  published,  of  the  agri- 
cultural, industrial  and  manufacturing  condition  of  the  country,  or,  rather,  of  each 
State  of  the  Union,*  of  the  amount  of  transportation  on  canals  and  railroads,  of 
the  sales  of  land,  the  production  of  grain,  coal,  iron  and  cotton,  of  immigration,  of 
the  rates  of  freight,  of  wages,  of  merchandise,  &c.f 

All  these  the  ministry  receives,  generally  with  the  comments  of  its  consular 
correspondents ; and,  were  the  official  documents  silent  on  these  subjects,  abundant 
matter  for  statistical  investigation  might  yet  be  found,  in  such  reviews  and  publi- 
cations as  Hunt’s  Merchants’  Magazine  and  Commercial  Review,  Niles’  Register, 
The  Congressional  Globe,  The  Courier  des  Etats-Unis,  The  American  Almanac, 
in  fine,  in  a host  of  other  works  of  the  same  nature,  particularly  devoted  to  ex- 
change, manufactures,  banking,  the  progress  of  industry,  the  tariffs  of  duties — in  a 
word,  to  all  branches  of  public  economy. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  United  States,  applies,  with  equal  truth,  to  Canada. 
The  publications  of  Parliament  and  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  upon  that  part  of  the 
English  possessions,  are  very  full. 

These  general  observations,  far  from  proving  that  there  is  nothing  to  collect  in 
the  United  States  except  what  is  contained  in  regular  publications,  official  or 
otherwise,  show,  on  the  contrary,  that,  by  the  assistance  of  these  publications,  and 
with  the  aid  which  the  government  and  the  sympathies  of  the  people  will  furnish, 
an  investigating  mind  can  never  fail  to  find  its  proper  exercise,  in  a field  so  vast 
and  so  various,  as  that  of  the  American  Union.  Many  facts  may  yet  be  gathered 
with  advantage,  relative  to  the  state  of  commerce,  agriculture,  industry,  naviga- 
tion and  banks;  to  the  situation  of  emigrants  from  Europe  to  the  United  States, 
and  of  those  to  Oregon ; to  the  progress  of  public  works  for  the  completion  and  im- 
provement of  roads  and  canals,  and  to  the  great  administrative  and  philanthropic 
establishments  of  the  Union  ; and,  on  all  these  subjects,  the  Ministry  of  Commerce 
have  reason  to  expect  the  most  useful  results,  from  the  researches  of  M.  Vattemare. 
It  is  important,  however,  to  warn  him  against  a tendency  to  wdiich  every  explorer 
naturally  yields,  more  or  less  ; — the  tendency  to  devote  his  labors  and  inquiries 
to  collecting  general  facts  already  known,  and  to  making  acquisitions  of  official 
documents,  which,  from  their  public  character,  come,  either  directly  or  through 
the  consuls,  to  the  departments  of  foreign  affairs  and  of  commerce,  or  of  publica- 
tions which  often  merely  reproduce  either  parts  of  the  same  documents,  or  else 
extracts  from  the  wmrks  of  the  department  of  commerce. J 

To  close  this  note,  it  remains  only  to  say  a few  words  of  the  actual  importance 
of  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  United  States.  Upon  this  point,  and  for  the 
details,  we  must  refer  to  the  documents  which  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  have 
published  in  the  three  successive  series  of  “ Various  Information,”  the  most  re- 
cent of  which,  (those  of  the  3d  series,  Nos.  1,  2 and  3.)  are  here  inserted.  The 
following  is  a summary’  of  the  commercial  situation  of  the  United  States  in  1 843,  ’44, 
the  general  results  of  which  may  be  considered  as  giving  the  mean  figures 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years  : — } 


* See,  especially,  the  sixth  census,  (agricultural  and  industrial,)  published  in  1841,  on 
analysis  of  which  was  given  by  the  department  of  commerce,  in  the  second  series  of 
“ Various  Information.” 

t Congressional  publication — salary',  wages  and  prices : 1844. 

t The  greater  part  of  our  works  on  the  United  States  or  on  other  countries  ore  trans- 
lated by  the  American,  English  and  other  reviews,  and  thence  reappear,  by  a new  trans- 
lation, in  the  French  journals.  Extracts  from  the  “ Various  Information have  thus  come 
back  to  us,  after  having  passed  through  the  journals  of  China  and  India ! 

$ One  Department  of  Commerce  is  preparing  for  publication  a summary  for  the  year 
1844,  ’45. 
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OF  THE  FOREIGH  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  analysis  that  we  are  about  to  make  of  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  in  1843,  ’44,  we  shall  compare  its  general  results  not  with  those  of  our  pre- 
ceding exercise,  which,  in  consequence  of  a decision  of  Congress,  was  abridged 
by  three  months,*  but  with  the  results  of  the  regular  and  complete  financial  year 
of  1841, ’42. 

The  amount  of  value  transported  by  American  commerce  has  risen  to 
1,175,000.000  francs,  (a  little  more  than  half  the  commerce  of  France.)  This, 
while  it  shows  an  increase  of  about  100,000,000  over  1841,  ’42,  leaves  a decrease 
of  125,000,000,  and  107,000,000  when  compared  with  the  two  preceding  periods, 
1840,  ’41,  and  1839, ’40. 

The  American  Union,  notwithstanding  the  improvements  of  1842,  ’43,  seems  to 
recover  with  difficulty  from  the  crisis  which,  in  1842,  affected  its  finances,  its 
public  credit,  and  with  these  its  commercial  affairs.  We  must,  however,  be  care- 
ful to  notice  here,  the  enormous  depression  of  price,  which  almost  all  the  gTeat  arti- 
cles of  American  export  have  undergone  for  some  years  past;  a depression  which 
necessarily  affects  the  figures  assumed  at  the  custom-house  as  the  real  value, 
although  in  reality  the  quantities  exported  have  continued  as  large,  or  have  even 
increased. 

This  being  true,  it  is  evident,  that  in  1843,  *44,  there  was  an  improvement  in 
American  commerce  as  a wffiole.  The  advance  was  nearly  equal  in  the  two 
branches  of  exchange,  import  and  export.  The  imports  amounted  to  580,000,000 ; 
the  exports  to  595,000,000.  In  1841,  ’42,  these  were,  the  first  only  626,000,000, 
the  second  only  549,000,000. 

Out  of  the  595,000,000  exported  in  1843,  ’44,  the  products  of  the  soil  and  in- 
dustry of  the  Union  comprised  534,000,000.  From  this,  we  may  see  how  small  a 
part  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  is  transit.  The  re-exports  were  only 
^61, 000, 000,  and  comprised  principally  articles  of  European  production,  re-shipi»ed 
to  Mexico,  Texas,  Brazil,  New  Grenada,  the  West  Indies,  ozx. 

The  exports  of  American  products  were  as  follows  : — 


Vegetable  products,  (cotton,  grain,  tobacco,  &c.,) 400,000,000 

Animal  “ (meat,  butter,  tallow,  cattle,) 33,000,000 

Forestal  u (wood,  ashes,  skins,) 31.000,000 

Marine  u (fish,  oil,  whalebone,) 18,000,000 

Manufactured  articles, - 52,000,000 


534,000,000 

Notwithstanding  the  progress  made  by  the  United  States  in  manufactures,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  hereafter,  the  products  of  the  soil  still  form  nine-tenths  of  their 
■exports.  Cotton  alone  covers  289,000,000,  (or  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole,) 
grain  46,000,000,  wood  14,000,000,  tobacco  45,000,000,  the  other  agricultural 
and  forestal  products  70,000,000.  The  quantity  of  cotton  exported  was 
.300,000,000  kilogrammes,  of  which  217,000,000  were  to  England,  ana  5G, 000, 000 
to  France.  In  1833  the  amount  of  cotton  exported  was  147,000,000  kilogrammes, 
or  about  half  of  what  the  Union  now  furnishes  to  foreign  trade.  We  may  here  re- 
mark, in  aid  of  what  was  said  above,  how  much  the  price  of  this  raw  material  has 
fallen.  The  147,000,000  kilogrammes  of  1833  represented  a value  of  195,000,000 
francs.  In  1843  twice  that  quantity  amounted  to  no  more  than  289,000,000 
francs ; that  is  to  say,  about  110,000,000  less  than  it  would  have  been  had  the 
prices  remained  stationary.  This  is  doubtless  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
troubles  which  the  commerce  of  America,  or  at  least  the  industry  of  the  Southern 
planters,  who  have  forced  the  production  of  cotton  beyond  measure,  has  experi- 
enced. At  present,  however,  speculation  and  culture  appear  to  give  their  pre- 
ference to  other  branches  of  agriculture  ; and,  such  is  the  progress  which  these 
have  made,  that  the  grain,  tallow,  lead,  meat  and  cheese  of  the  United  States, 


* The  American  financial  year  expires,  starting  from  that  period,  on  the  30th  of  June, 
instead  of  30th  September. 
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have  come  to  maintain,  in  England  and  in  our  ports,  a very  lively  competition 
with  similar  products  of  the  Baltic,  of  Russia,  and  of  Britain.  Already,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  channel,  the  poorer  classes  are  beginning  to  substitute  for  butter, 
the  lard  of  American  pork.  In  like  manner,  the  cheese  of  Holland  and  of  Swit- 
zerland is  now  replaced,  in  part,  by  that  of  the  United  States,  and  we  now  re- 
ceive more  tallow  from  America  than  from  the  Russian  and  Finland  ports,  which 
once  supplied  us  almost  exclusively. 

The  new  American  tariff  of  customs  having  come  in  force  during  the  period 
which  we  are  now  considering,*  it  will  be  instructive  to  us  to  compare  the  im- 
ports of  the  year,  with  those  of  that  immediately  preceding  the  establishment  of 
the  tariff.  It  is  well  known  that  the  American  tariff  divides  the  imports  into  mer- 
chandise paying  duty,  and  that  entering  free.  The  following  are  the  results  for 
the  two  periods : — 

1841-42.  184M4. 

Merchandise  paying  duty, 365,000,000  447,000,000 

“ . free, 161,000,000  132,000,000 


526.000,000  579,000,000 

Customs  received, 89,000,000  140,000,000 

Thus  the  receipts  from  customs  have  increased  more  than  57  per  cent  under 
the  new  tariff,  while  the  taxed  imports  have  only  increased  22$  per  cent,  and  the 
Union  is  found  to  have  oppressed  its  imports  with  a burden  of  more  than 

50.000. 000  francs.  This  result,  by  no  means  satisfactory  in  a commercial  point 
of  view,  has  been  the  occasion,  in  the  bosom  of  the  republic,  of  a very  animated 
attack  upon  the  restrictive  system,  and  the  maintenance  of  that  system  in  its 
present  form  seems  highly  problematical.  At  least  the  majority  of  votes,  toge- 
ther with  the  negotiation  of  the  commercial  allies  of  the  Union,  demand  a return 
to  a more  moderate  system  of  duties. 

Among  merchandise  imported  free  of  duty,  we  remark  coffee  and  tea, — the 
former  amounting  to  48,000,000,  the  latter  to  21,000,000.  Specie  and  bullion 
amount  to  nearly  30,000,000.  Among  the  articles  taxed  ad  valorem,  and  above 
38  per  cent,  are  woollens,  amounting  to  46,000,000  ; cottons,  to  74,000.000 ; certain 
silks,  to  12,000,000  ; linens,  to  22,000,000  ; iron  and  steel,  to  14,000,000  ; crockery, 
to  8,000,000,  &c.,  &c.  The  principal  articles  subject  to  a specific  duty,  are  most 
kinds  of  silks,  which  amount  to  40,000,000 ; raw  sugar,  36,000,000 ; wines, 

4.500.000,  of  which  the  wines  of  France  comprise  3,100,000,  &c.  The  trade 
with  England  and  France  comprises  by  itself  nearly  two- fifths  of  the  American 
commerce.  The  trade  with  England  is  483,000,000,  that  with  France,  177,000,000  ; 
making  660,000,000  out  of  1,175,000,000. 

The  increase  of  trade  has  been  in  nearly  equal  proportions  for  these  two  coun- 
tries. We  ought  here  to  notice  a perceptible  improvement  in  our  exports  of  silks 
and  wines. 

Next  to  England  and  France  come  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  for  96,000,000 ; the 
English  plantations  and  West  Indies,  for  70,000,000  ; Brazil,  for  nearly  50,000,000; 
the Ilanse  Towns,  for  28,000,000  ; Holland,  for  20,000,000  ; China,  for  15,000,000, 
&c.  In  1841  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  this  last  country  scarcely  ex- 
ceeded 5,000,000. 

The  trade  with  Mexico  has  risen  to  nearly  22,000,000.  It  is  still  somewhat 
doubtful  whether  the  declaration  of  war,  on  account  of  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
will  lead  to  any  very  serious  results.  If,  however,  it  should  do  so,  if  the  Mexican 
ports  should  be  closed  to  the  commerce  of  the  Union,  the  latter  will  be  deprived, 
for  a longer  or  shorter  period,  of  one  of  its  best  markets.  It  is  through  the 
American  ports,  that  Mexico  receives  the  larger  part  of  the  manufactured  arti- 
cles which  it  consumes. 

It  is  very  possible,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  direct  commercial  intercourse  of 
Europe  with  Mexico,  will  gain  something  by  the  war.  Our  shippers  will,  cer- 
tainly, not  lose  sight  of  this  result. 


* It  took  effect  from  the  close  of  1843. 
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Taming  our  attention,  now,  to  navigation,  we  find  that  the  effective  maritime 
force  of  the  American  ports  amounts  to  more  than  2,000,000  tons,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  number  of  ships  built,  increases  about  80,000  tons,  annually. 
27,508  vessels  were  entered  and  cleared  during  the  year.  Their  total  measure- 
ment was  5,812,000  tons.  This  shows  an  increase  of  about  25  per  cent  over 
1841,  ’42.  3,988,000  tons, were  under  the  American  flag;  1,824,000  tons,  under 

foreign  colors.  It  is  a remarkable  fact,  that  the  principal  increase  was  in  the 
latter. 

To  obtain  a better  general  view  of  the  commerce  of  the  Union,  let  us  consider 
it  with  regard  to  the  great  geographical  divisions.  The  following  are  the  results 
which  it  presents  at  two  periods,  five  years  distant : — 


Commerce  with  Europe tons 

“ America 

**  Asia 

44  • Africa 


18^8-49. 

1.369.000 

2.754.000 
63,700 
19,000 


1841-44. 

1,860,000 

3,745,000 

172,500 

34,500 


Total 4,205,000  5,812,000 

The  greatest  proportional  increase  was  in  the  trade  with  the  countries  of  Asia. 
This  almost  triplea  during  the  period.  The  large  amount  of  tonnage  employed 
in  the  American  seas,  is  worthy  of  remark.  The  trade  with  the  English  planta- 
tions, alone,  employed  2,500,000  tons. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  whole  American  commerce  was  entered  and  cleared 
at  New  York ; namely,  2,900,000  tons.  In  1839,  this  was  hardly  2,000,000  tons. 
Next  comes  Boston,  for  712,000  tons  ; New  Orleans,  for  050,000  tons,  &c. 

Such  is  the  general  aspect  of  the  foreign  trade  of  America.  We  certainly 
find  in  it  indications  of  progress  ; but  it  is  not  in  its  foreign  trade  that  the  vitality 
of  that  vast  body  politic  is  most  clearly  displayed.  Infinitely  more  remarkable  is 
its  internal  progress — the  development  of  its  productions  and  of  its  manufacturing 
industry — and  this,  not  only  in  the  districts  of  the  North,  but  also,  of  late,  in  the 
Southern  States. 

Not  content  with  its  immense  wealth,  of  the  forest  and  the  field — with  its  great 
commission  and  coasting  trade,  on  every  shore  of  the  Atlantic — with  its  fruitful 
fisheries  in  the  seas  of  the  North,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  Cape  and  of  Oceania, 
— that  nation  of  pioneers,  which,  every  day,  raises  rich  and  vast  countries  from 
the  desert,  and  whose  population  has  increased,  since  1840.  more  than  2,000,000— 
North  America — is  rushing,  with  bold  resolution,  into  the  career  of  manufacturing 
industry.  For  this  purpose,  it  has,  besides  its  magnificent  water-courses,  and  its 
gigantic  canals,  twenty  lines  of  railroads  stretching  inland  from  the  Atlantic,  and 
measuring  52,000  kilometres.  It  has  inexhaustible  beds  of  coal,  more  than 
1,300,000  tons  of  which  are  annually  dug  from  the  earth;  and  yet,  the  supply  is 
insufficient  to  meet  the  demand,  stimulated  by  the  construction  of  innumerable 
new  furnaces,  railroads,  and  steamboats.  In  the  single  State  of  Pennsylvania,  it 
has  1 ,960  sq.  miles  of  coal  and  iron  mines — four  or  five  times  as  much  as  in  all  Great 
Britain.  It  produces,  every  year,  570,000  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  possesses  forges 
. in  perfect  order,  whose  iron,  in  a short  time,  will  be  no  dearer  at  home  than  that 
of  England,  Switzerland,  and  Russia.  It  has  a mining  industry,  constantly  im- 
proving and  advancing,  which  already  extracts  from  the  soil  of  the  West,  but 
yesterday  unbroken,  immense  quantities  of  lead,  which  passes  down  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  is  sent  to  Europe  and  China,  at  the  same  time  with  the  rice  of  the 
Carolines,  the  grain  and  tobacco  of  Virginia,  the  wood  of  Maine,  the  cottons  of 
Massachusetts,  and  even  the  ice,  taken  from  the  lakes  of  the  Northern  States,  to 
be  carried  to  Calcutta,  Canton,  and  Macao,  to  cool  the  drinks  of  tropical  climes. 
It  has  excellent  water-power,  less  expensive  than  steam,  and  a skill  in  the  con- 
struction of  machines  not  surpassed  by  that  of  England,  and  in  its  immediate 
possession.  It  has  the  richest  and  most  abundant  raw  materials — 350,000.000 
nils.  of  cotton,  50,000,000  kils.  of  wool,  160,000,000  kils.  of  hemp  and  flax, 
80,000,000  kils.  of  tobacco,  and  63,000,000  kils.  of  sugar  of  the  cane,  maple,  and 
the  palm. 
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Without  attempting  to  give  here  the  statistics  of  the  manufactures  of  the 
Union,  let  us  say  a word  of  Lowell,  that  model  of  activity,  of  labor,  of  order  and  of 
morality;  of  which,  in  1835,  Mr.  Michel  Chevalier,  in  his  letters  on  North 
America,  drew  so  interesting  and  so  animated  a picture.  Since  that  time,  it  has 
greatly  increased.  In  1844,  it  represented  a capital  of  nearly  60,000,000,  em- 
ployed 35  engines,  6,304  looms,  and  8,735  laborers ; put  in  motion  204,000  spindles ; 
consumed,  yearly,  12,000,000  kilogrammes  of  cotton,  12,500  tons  of  anthracite, 
220,000  bushels  of  charcoal : produced  from  68,000,000  to  70.000,000  metres  of 
cottons,  printed  13,500,000  ; and  paid  in  wages  of  all  kinds,  8,890,000  francs. 

Insignificant  till  within  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  cotton  and  woollen  manu- 
factures of  the  Union  now  employ  a capital  of  160,000,000,  and  130,000,000, 
respectively.  They  supply  the  larger  part  of  the  American  consumption,  thus 
limiting  the  imports  from  Great  Britain,  with  whose  cotton  the  Americans  are 
beginning  to  compete,  in  the  markets  of  the  New  World,  of  India  and  of  China. 
There  is  a strong  resemblance  in  the  manufactures  of  the  two  countries,  which, 
as  the  American  producers  become  more  firmly  established  and  more  skilful,  will 
be  more  and  more  prejudicial  to  the  British  manufactures.  More  peculiar,  better 
marked  by  taste,  form,  design  and  ornament,  our  products  will  maintain  their 
stand  more  firmly  against  American  competition ; and,  if  our  trade  with  the 
United  States  has  not  yet  attained  that  degree  of  prosperity  which  that  of  their 
ancient  mother  country  has,  through  long  years,  been  able  to  reach,  its  progress 
has  yet  been  continuous  and  permanent,  and  rests,  we  believe,  on  a sure  and  solid 
basis. 

Thus  England  finds  in  her  old  colonies  of  the  West,  a rival,  which  threatens  to 
be  as  dangerous  to  her  in  the  strife  of  commerce,  as  it  was  of  old,  in  the  war  of 
independence.  Little  by  little,  the  American  manufactures  are  driving  from  the 
markets  of  the  Union  every  article  of  British  production,  and,  in  the  seas  of  India 
and  China,  as  well  as  in  the  ports  of  Europe,  they  advance,  in  many  fabrics,  at 
an  equal  pace  with  the  old  and  established  industry  of  England. 


Art.  III.— THE  PRATTSYILLE  TANNERY. 


THE  RESULTS  OF  AMERICAN  ENTERPRISE — HON.  ZADOCK  PRATT — STATISTICS  OF  THE  PRATTSVTLLK 

TANNERY,  FOR  TWENTY  YEARS — MATERIALS  USED,  AND  LABOR  EMPLOYED— WAGES THE 

PROCESS  OF  TANNING,  AS  PRACTISED  AT  THE  PRATTSVILLE  ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURES, 

TRADE,  ETC.,  OF  PR ATTS V ILLE — THE  PROPOSED  CENTRE  OF  A NEW  COUNTY. 

Throughout  the  whole  world  American  enterprise  has  become  a pro- 
verb. Go  where  you  will,  from  the  ice-bound  North,  to  the  regions  of  the 
torrid  zone,  in  any  path  where  civilized  man  has  ever  trod,  upon  the  land 
or  the  sea — and  you  will  not  fail  to  encounter  evidences  of  the  peculiar 
genius  of  our  people.  You  will  find  their  adventurous  enterprise  pushing 
itself  into  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  globe,  where  the  materials  and 
opportunities  of  commerce  may  be  found,  or  industry  may  be  sure  of  a re-  . 
ward.  Nor  i9  this  spirit  impelled  by  the  pressure  of  any  general  poverty 
or  want  of  employment  at  home,  which  bears  so  heavily  upon  some  of  the 
European  nations  ; but  it  is  nourished  by  a natural  love  of  independence, 
harmonizing  with  the  theory  of  our  institutions — by  a sense  of  self-reliance 
and  the  hope  of  fortune,  which  more  or  less  actuates  every  individual.  It  is 
a spirit  of  progress,  the  spirit  of  the  age,  in  which  our  country  seems 
destined  by  Providence  to  take  the  lead. 

But  it  is  at  home  that  the  workings  of  American  enterprise  are  to  be 
seen  on  the  grandest  scale.  Here,  untrammelled  by  ancient  customs,  un- 
curbed by  despotic  institutions  or  royal  monopolies,  the  American  artisan 
finds  a fair  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  powers.  His  talents  and  energies 
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are  ever  in  a state  of  productive  activity.  He  toils,  he  invents,  he  wills. 
Cities  arise  in  the  wilderness  ; the  habitations  of  man  take  the  places  of 
the  huts  of  the  savage  ; and  the  wheat  fields  move  their  yellow  ears  where, 
but  a few  months  before,  stood  the  mighty  giants  of  the  forest. 

It  need  not  be  denied  that  the  American,  in  all  this,  is  mainly  actuated 
by  the  selfish  principle,  the  desire  of  acquisition,  which  is  the  very  life  of 
commerce  and  enterprise  ; but  we  do  maintain,  that  the  pursuit  of  money 
here,  is  dignified  as  It  is  nowhere  else,  by  a sense  of  the  vast,  ultimate 
effects  of  industrial  causes  upon  the  destiny  of  the  country.  The  Ameri- 
can feels  that  he  is  assisting  to  build  up  a great  nation  ; that  he  is  work- 
ing not  for  himself  alone,  but  in  furtherance  of  the  glorious  experiment  of 
building  up  a free  people,  whose  protecting  shield  may  yet  cover  the  whole 
continent.  His  natural  pride  partakes  of  this  peculiar  sentiment  of  expan- 
siveness, the  grand  feature  of  the  country  and  climate  ; and  he  glories  not 
only  in  his  country  as  it  is,  but  he  looks  forward  to  a future  which  he  may 
almost  hope  to  see  realized,  when  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  alone  shall 
contain  its  millions  of  people,  and  when  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Pacific, 
by  way  of  the  great  pass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Oregon  Railroad, 
and  the  Hudson,  shall  seek  a market  for  their  treasures  in  the  emporium 
of  North  America. 

It  would  be  a curious  subject  of  speculation  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
that  have  conspired  to  mark  the  American  people  with  such  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  enterprise  ; but  such  an  inquiry  would  lead  us  altogether 
too  far  from  the  immediate  object  of  this  article,  which  is  to  present  a notice 
of  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  individual  enterprise  that  our 
country  affords.  We  refer  to  the  great  PkattsvIllk  Tannery,  in  the 
county  of  Greene — the  most  extensive  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the 
world,  founded  and  conducted  by  the  enterprise  and  skill  of  a single  indi- 
vidual, well  known  for  his  enlarged  and  liberal  views — the  Hon.  Zadock 
Pratt,  late  member  of  Congress  from  New  York.  A succinct,  historical, 
and  statistical  account  of  this  establishment,  conducted  with  a skill  and 
energy  which  has  realized  a fortune  to  its  possessor,  and  has  been  the 
means  of  spreading  comfort  and  plenty  all  around  him,  cannot  be  unin- 
teresting to  the  general  reader,  as  well  as  to  all  those  who  are  interested 
in  a branch  of  manufacture  which  M’Culloch  ranks  as  the  fourth,  if  not  the 
third  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  which  probably  holds  a still  higher  rank 
in  the  United  States. 

For  the  materials  of  the  following  sketch  of  the  PrattsviUe  Tannery, 
and  of  the  processes  and  extent  of  the  manufactures  carried  on  at  that 
, establishment,  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  distinguished  pro- 
prietor, who  has  now  retired  from  the  business,  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
honest,  well-earned  industry. 

The  PrattsviUe  Tannery,  as  we  have  said,  furnishes  one  of  the  most 
striking  examples  of  individual  energy  and  enterprise,  which  our  country, 
fruitful  as  it  is  in  such  examples,  affords.  A little  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  the  district  of  country  in  which  it  stands,  was  a perfect  wilderness. 
Although  just  back  of  the  well- known  Catskill  range,  and  not  more  than 
thirty-six  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  the  great  thoroughfare  of 
our  interior  trade,  the  depths  of  its  hemlock  forests,  the  solitude  of  its 
mountain  glens,  and  the  flashing  of  its  tumbling  brooks,  had  been  explored 
only  by  the  foot  of  the  hunter,  and  were  as  little  known  to  the  public  as  the 
slopes  and  valleys  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  1824,  Col.  Pratt  visited 
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this  district,  and  with  unerring  judgment  at  once  decided  upon  it  as  the 
proper  location.  With  a man  of  Colonel  Pratt’s  energy,  from  the  concep- 
tion of  a project  to  its  execution,  is  but  a single  step.  With  such  men,  to 
will  and  to  do  is  one  and  the  same  thing.  In  less  than  ninety  days,  he 
had  a tannery  erected,  and  ready  to  commence  operations. 

This  tannery  is  an  immense  wooden  building,  530  feet  in  length,  43  feet 
in  breadth,  and  two  stories  and  a half  high.  Within  this  area  are  contain- 
ed 300  vats,  with  conductors  to  draw  the  liquor  to  the  pump,  affording  about 
46,000  cubic  feet  of  room  for  tanning  purposes.  A large  wing,  40  feet  by 
80,  extending  over  the  stream,  contains  12  leaches,  six  of  which  have  copper 
heaters,  each  28  feet  long.  The  cubic  contents  of  the  leaches  amount  to 
about  12,000  feet,  and  also  the  bark  loft,  through  which,  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  passes  more  than  six  thousand  cords  of  bark.  The  mills  through 
which  it  is  ground,  are  capable  of  grinding  over  a cord  of  bark  per  hour, 
and  it  has  connected  with  it  a pump  of  sufficient  capacity  to  deliver  1,000 
cubic  feet  of  “ooze,”  or  water  charged  with  tanning,  in  30  minutes.  The 
beam-house  contains  thirty  vats,  equivalent  to  7,640  cubic  feet.  It  has 
connected  with  it  three  hide-mills,  for  softening  the  dry  Spanish  hides,  and 
two  rolling  machines,  capable  of  rolling  500  sides  of  leather  per  day. 
Outside  of  the  building,  but  connected  with  the  beam-house  by  an  under- 
ground communication,  are  eight  stone  sweat-pits,  with  pointed  arches  and 
flues.  The  pits  are  of  the  most  approved  size,  being  in  area  10  feet  by 
14,  and  in  depth  8 feet,  with  a spring  of  water  at  one  corner. 

Of  the  enormous  amount  of  business  done,  and  capital  employed  in  this 
establishment,  a good  idea  may  be  obtained  from  the  following  statistical 
data,  which  have  been  collected  and  tabularized  with  great  care  from  Col. 
Pratt’s  systematic  books.  Most  of  the  purchases  and  sales  in  New  York 
were  done  by  G.  Lee  & Co.,  C.  M.  Leupp  & Co.,  J.  Thorne  & Co. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  PRATTSVILLE  TANNERY  FOR  TWENTY  YEARS. 
Various  Materials  Used,  and  Labor  Employed. 

6,666  acres  bark  land,  = 10  square  miles,  = 18  cords  to  the  acre,  = 120,000 


cords  of  bark  at  $3 

No.  of  days’  work  peeling  and  piling  do days 

4 trees  to  the  cord trees 


120.000  loads,  or  cords,  = 264,000,000  lbs 

444  acres  of  woodland,  32,000  loads,  or  cords,  worth 

135,380  bush,  oats,  nt  2s.  6d 

1,200  tons  of  hay,  at  $8 , 

313.000  days’  work  in  tannery,  = 1,000  years’  labor,  at  $14  , 


per  month $162,000 

Board  at  $1  50  per  week,  or  $6  per  month 78,000 


500,000  hides,  cost  (wet,  salted,  and  dry) 

5,700  loads  of  2, GOO  lbs.  each,  (one  pair  horses,)  or lbs.  15,000,000 

1,000,000  sides  of  18  lbs.  per  side 18,000,000 


' Cost  of  carting 

3,000  lbs.  per  load  leather,  one  pair  horses 6,000 

2,600  “ hides 5,700 


Freight  of  hides  and  leather  between  New  York  and  Catskill, 

Equal  to  18,000,000  lbs.  of  leather,  at  17  cts.  per  lb 

Lost  and  worn  out  about  100  horses,  at  $75  each 

Cost  of  wagons,  at  $250  a year 

Yearly  expenses,  $300.000 — total  expenses,  about 


$360,000 

118,555 

475,200 

132,000 

$32,000 

41,967 

9,600 


240,000 

1,750,000 


33,000,000 

$52,800 


11,700 

$30,000 

3,060,000 

7,500 

5,000 

6,000,000 


A glance  at  this  table  will  at  once  convince  any  one  that  the  advantages 
of  such  an  establishment  are  not  confined  to  the  amount  of  value  pro* 
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duced.  The  labor  employed,  directly  or  indirectly,  may  be  set  down  at 
two  hundred  men  daily.  The  ramified  branches  of  business  and  trade 
that  it  fosters  ; the  comfort,  refinement  and  intelligence  of  which  it  be- 
comes  the  centre,  and  its  final  influence  upon  the  growth  and  populous- 
ness of  the  surrounding  district,  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  but  one  single  item — the  amount  of  labor  employed 
within  the  walls,  or  that  which  is  directly  and  immediately  employed  in 
the  process  of  tanning;  but,  from  a comparative  inspection  of  it  and  the 
table  above,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  amount  of  labor  indirectly 
engaged. 


average  number  of  men  employed  at  the  PRATTSVILLE  tannery  throughout  the  year, 

WITH  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  WAGES  PER  MONTH. 

Beam-House. 


Foreman 

No.  of  hands. 

1 

Pny. 

§32 

$32 

Choresmen 

2 

12  and  $6  board. 

36 

Beamemen 

14 

180 

Foreman 

In  the  Yard. 

1 

50 

50 

Handling  and  laying  away 

8 

12  and  $6  board. 

144 

Brushing  leather 

4 

12 

72 

Nightman  to  leaches 

1 

14  “ 

20 

Grinding  bark  by  dav 

1 

12 

18 

“ by  night 

1 

14  " 

20 

Wheeling  bark 

4 

12 

72 

Filling  and  pitching  leaches 

3 

14 

60 

Foreman 

Drying  Loft. 

1 

20 

26 

Spunger 

1 

12 

18 

Rollers 

2 

15 

42 

Hanging  and  taking  down  leather.. 

2 

12 

36 

Foreman  out-doors 

Miscellaneous. 

1 

41 

47 

Carpenter 

1 

39 

45 

Teamsters 

12 

11 

218 

Total 

58 

... 

§1,120 

The  following  table  presents  a condensed  view  of  the  operations  at  the 
great  tannery,  during  the  last  five  years  : — 


No.  of  hide*  rec’d  Weight  of  Total  value  of 

at  tannery.  hides.  Cartage.  Commissions.  hides. 

1841.  30,984  724,108  $291  47  $3,701  47  $108,758  06 

1842.  27,194  601,595  275  89  3,938  30  82,705  01 

1843  28,433  630,192  213  24  4,425  64  78,198  03 

1844  36,839  812,403  276  28  5,718  36  100,972  82 

1845  20,556  460,798  154  17  2,920  25  51,176  60 


Total 144,006  3,229,155  $1,211  05  $22,704  02  $421,810  52 

TABLE — CONTINUED. 

Leather  returned  to  N.  Y.  At.  w’ght  At.  nett  Commissions  on  Nett  proceeds 
Side*.  Pounds.  per  side.  price.  leather.  of  leather. 

1841  61,729  1,211,8564  19  63  $14.44  $7,352  34  $175,018  54 

1842  54,323  995,057$  18.32  13.93  5,827  08  138,581  05 

1843  56,742  1,061,523$  18.71  13.60  6,053  42  144,331  83 

1844  73,590  1,310,779$  17.81  12.55  6,895  25  164,517  53 

1845  40,891  737,571*  18.03  11.06  3,430  57  81,595  2G 


Total 287,275  5,316,789*  18.51  §13.24  §29,548  66  §704,044  21 
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The  tanning  of  leather,  more  than  almost  any  other  manufacture,  is  a 
chemical  process,  the  success  of  which  depends  almost  wholly  upon  the 
skill  and  judgment  with  which  its  complicated  manipulations  are  conducted. 
To  attain  the  requisite  skill  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  is  evidently 
impossible  ; it  can  only  be  acquired  in  the  tanning  itself,  by  long  and  care- 
ful attention  and  observation  ; and  perhaps  there  is  no  description  of  man- 
ufacture, where  so  much  depends  upon  practical  knowledge,  and  so  little 
upon  mere  theory,  as  in  the  tanning  of  leather.  The  tanning  of  leather 
consists  in  effecting  a combination  between  the  gelatine,  which  is  the 
main  constituent  of  raw  hides,  and  tanning,  a peculiar  substance,  found  in 
the  bark  of  several  species  of  trees — the  oak  and  hemlock,  chiefly.  The 
processes  employed  are  so  various,  and  the  modifications  occasioned  by 
temperature,  strength  of  the  liquor,  and  quality  and  condition  of  the  hides, 
are  so  numerous  and  so  different,  that  hardly  any  branch  of  business  re- 
quires for  its  successful  conduct  a greater  degree  of  judgment  and  ex- 
perience, and  in  few  arts  have  there  been  effected  greater  improvements. 
Col.  Pratt  informs  us  that  since  he  first  commenced  business,  the  gain  of 
weight  in  converting  hides  into  leather  has  increased  nearly  50  per  cent. 
That  is,  that  from  a quarter  to  a third  more  leather  can  now  be  obtained 
from  a given  quantity  of  hides,  than  at  the  time  when  he  learned  his  trade 
at  his  father’s  tannery,  conducted  in  the  old-fashioned  way. 

The  great  improvement  in  weight  seems  to  have  been  gained  by  the 
judicious  use  of  strong  liquors,  or  “ ooze”  obtained  from  finely-ground 
bark,  and  by  skilful  tanning.  In  order  to  produce  heavy  weights,  the  hides 
should  not  be  reduced  too  low  in  the  beam- house,  and  should  be  tanned 
quickly  with  good  strong  liquors,  particularly  in  the  latter  stage  of  the 
operation.  To  green  hides,  particularly,  nothing  can  be  more  injurious 
than  to  suffer  them  to  remain  too  long  in  weak  “ooze.”  They  become 
too  much  reduced,  grow  soft,  flat  and  flabby,  lose  a portion  of  their  gela- 
tine, and  refuse  to  “plump up.”  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  eflects  of 
an  early  application  of  “ ooze,”  that  is  too  strong  and  too  warm,  to  green 
hides,  is  very  injurious.  It  contracts  the  surface  fibres  of  the  skin,  tan- 
ning at  once  the  external  layers,  so  “dead,”  as  it  is  termed,  as  to  shut  up 
the  pores,  and  prevent  the  tanning  from  penetrating  the  interior.  This 
renders  the  leather  harsh  and  brittle.  It  will,  from  this,  be  seen,  that  in 
the  question  of  the  proper  strength  of  liquor  alone,  there  is  room  for  the 
exercise  of  the  greatest  judgment  and  the  most  extensive  experience.  In 
the  impossibility  of  adopting  fixed  rules  to  the  innumerable  variety  of 
cases,  nothing  can  be  depended  upon  but  the  judgment  of  the  practical  tan- 
ner. 

In  softening  hides,  and  preparing  them  for  the  process  of  tanning,  a 
great  deal  also  depends  upon  the  judgment  of  the  person  superintending 
the  operation,  inasmuch  as  the  diversities  in  the  qualities  and  characteris- 
tics of  hides  render  it  impossible  to  subject  them  to  anything  more  than 
a general  mode  of  treatment.  In  “ sweating,”  the  character  of  the  hides 
and  the  temperature  are  essential,  but  ever-varying  considerations.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  the  milder  the  process  of  preparing  the  hides  for 
the  bark,  the  better.  Unnecessarily  severe  or  prolonged  treatment  is  ii*- 
evitably  attended  with  a loss  of  gelatine,  and  a consequent  loss  of  weight 
and  strength  in  the  leather.  Too  high  a temperature  is  particularly  to  be 
avoided. 

In  almost  every  lot  of  hides,  particularly  the  Oronocos,  however,  there 
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are  generally  some  that  prove  very  intractable — resisting  all  the  ordi- 
nary modes  of  softening.  For  such,  a solution  of  ashes,  potash,  or  even 
common  salt,  will  be  found  to  be  beneficial. 

As  we  have  said,  no  precise  rule  can  be  given  as  to  the  length  of  time 
required  for  the  preliminary  process  of  soaking  and  “ sweating” — so 
much  depending  upon  the  qualities  of  the  hides,  and  the  temperature  at 
which  these  operations  are  conducted. 

The  following  table,  however,  may  be  found  useful  in  conveying  an  ap- 
proximation to  a definite  idea  of  the  practice  in  the  Prattsville  Tannery : — 

•ojluno.  •wiATim. 

Temperat ora.  40°  30°  60°  70°  40°  50°  60°  70° 

Daft.  Daft.  Daft.  Daft.  Daft.  Daft.  Daft.  Daft. 

Buenos  Ayres  hides. 10  to  12  8 to  12  6 to  8 3 to  6 15  to  20  12  to  16  8 to  12  2 to  3 

Carthagena  and  Laguira.  8 12  7 9 5 7 2 5 15  20  10  15  6 8 2 3 

Baited  hides  do  not  require  more  than  about  two-thirds  the  time  to  soak, 
but  about  the  same  time  to  sweat.* 

After  the  hides  are  prepared  for  tanning,  the  next  process  is,  what  is 
commonly  called  u handling,”  which  should  be  performed  two  or  three 
times  a day  in  a weak  ooze,  until  the  grain  is  colored,  new  liquor  being 
preferable  to  old.  They  are  then,  after  a fortnight,  laid  away  in  bark,  and 
changed  once  in  two  to  four  weeks  until  tanned.  Much  care  and  judg- 
ment is  requisite  in  proportioning  the  continually  increasing  strength  of 
the  liquors  to  the  requirements  of  the  leather  in  the  different  stages  of  this 
process.  The  liquors  should  also  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible,  within  cer- 
tain limits  ; but  ought  never  to  exceed  a temperature  of  eighty  degrees. 
In  fact,  a much  lower  temperature  is  the  maximum  point,  if  the  liquor  is 
very  strong — too  high  a heat,  with  a liquor  too  strongly  charged  with  the 
tanning  principle,  being  invariably  injurious  to  the  life  and  color  of  the 
leather.  From  this,  it  would  seem  that  time  is  an  essential  element  in  the 
process  of  tanning,  and  that  we  cannot  make  up  for  the  want  of  it  by  in- 
creasing the  strength  of  the  liquor,  or  raising  the  temperature  at  which 
the  process  is  conducted,  any  more  than  we  can  fatten  an  ox  or  horse,  by 
giving  him  more  than  he  can  eat  It  may  be  questioned  whether  any 
patented  schemes  for  the  more  rapid  conversion  of  hides  into  leather,  will 
be  found,  on  the  whole,  to  have  any  practical  utility. 

We  have  mentioned  the  injurious  effects  resulting  from  too  strong  a so- 
lution of  the  active  principle  of  the  bark ; on  the  other  hand,  the  use  of 
too  weak  solutions  is  to  be  avoided.  Hides  that  are  treated  with  liquor 
below  the  proper  strength,  become  much  relaxed  in  their  texture,  and  lose 
a portion  of  their  gelatine.  The  leather  necessarily  loses  in  weight  and 
compactness,  and  is  much  more  porous  and  pervious  to  water.  The  warm- 
er these  weak  solutions  are  applied,  the  greater  is  this  loss  of  gelatine. 
To  ascertain  whether  a portion  of  weak  liquor  contains  any  gelatine  in 
solution,  it  is  only  necessary  to  strain  a little  of  it  into  a glass,  and  then  add 
a small  quantity  of  a stronger  liquor.  The  excess  of  tanning  in  the  strong 
solution,  seizing  upon  the  dissolved  gelatine  in  the  weak  liquor,  will  com- 
bine with  it,  and  be  precipitated  in  flakes  of  a dark  curdled  appearance,  to 
the  bottom.  At  the  Prattsville  Tannery,  the  greatest  strength  of  liquor 

* In  sweating,  the  temperature  rises  as  the  hides  sweat,  so  that  the  operation  is  sel- 
dom performed  tinder  50°.  It  is  particularly  recommended  that,  for  the  tougher  hides, 
the  heat  should  never  be  greater  than  60°  or  65°. 

VOL.  xvn. NO.  II.  II 
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used  for  handling,  as  indicated  by  Pike’s  barometer,  is  16°.  Of  that  em- 
ployed in  laying  away,  the  greatest  strength  varies  from  30°  to  45°. 

After,  the  leather  has  been  thoroughly  tanned  and  rinsed,  it  will  tend 
very  much  to  improve  its  color  and  pliability  to  stack  it  up  in  piles,  and 
allow  it  to  sweat  until  it  becomes  a little  slippery  from  a kind  of  mucus 
that  collects  upon  the  surface.  A little  oil  added  at  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
cess, or  just  before  rolling,  is  found  to  be  very  useful. 

Great  caution  is  necessary  in  the  admission-  of  air  in  diying,  when  first 
hung  up  to  dry.  No  more  air  than  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  sides  from 
moulding  should  be  allowed.  Too  much  air,  or,  in  other  words,  if  dried  too 
rapidly  in  a current  of  air,  will  injure  the  color,  giving  a darker  hue,  and 
rendering  the  leather  harsh  and  brittle.  To  insure  that  the  thick  parts,  or 
butts,  shall  roll  smooth,  and  even  with  the  rest  of  the  piece,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  leather  should  be  partially  dried  before  wetting  down  for  rolling, 
and  that,  when  wet  down,  it  should  lay  long  enough  for  every  side  to  be- 
come equally  damp  throughout. 

The  following  table,  condensed  from  the  tanning  records  of  200,000 
sides,  exhibits  the  time  required  to  tan  the  various  descriptions  of  hides  at 
Col.  Pratt’s  establishment,  during  a period  of  four  years.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  same  description  of  hides  require  different  times  in  different  years. 
This  is  owing  mainly  to  a difference  in  the  temperature  and  weather  of 
the  several  seasons,  and  the  quantity  of  sides  and  strength  of  liquor  in  the 
vats,  and  partly  to  the  different  conditions  and  qualities  of  different  lots  of 
the  same  descriptions  of  hides. 


No.  of  Time  of  i 

No.  of  Time  of 

tide*. 

tanning. 
mo.  djt. 

tidca. 

tanning. 
mo.  do. 

1841  San  Juan- 

7,500 

4 

20 

1843 — Rio  Grande 

. 5,800 

4 

20 

Oronoco 

3,500 

5 

15 

1844 — Buenos  Ayres 

. 6,500 

6 

20 

*«  . ; 

1,900 

6 

Oronoco 

. 5,400 

7 

... 

(i 

9,000 

6 

10 

California. 

. 1,200 

6 

20 

Laguira- 

22|000 

7 

15 

Buenos  Ayres 

. '900 

7 

10 

Oronoco.; 

6,500 

5 

15 

44 

. 6,500 

5 

10 

Metamoroe 

1,100 

5 

... 

Oronoco 

. 1,500 

4 

20 

t* 

2,300 

5 

20 

Rio  Grande 

. 2,100 

5 

San  Juan- 

6,500 

4 

15 

u 

. 4,000 

5 

10 

Montevideo 

5,800 

4 

Oronoco 

. 2,800 

6 

10 

1842— Honduras 

3,600 

6 

20 

Laguira.. 

. 5,100 

7 

Buenos  Ayres..... 

10,500 

6 

10 

Rio  Grande 

. 1,100 

7 

... 

Chngres. 

1,700 

6 

... 

Buffalo. 

. 2,000 

5 

1843 — Oronoco 

1,100 

5 

... 

Buenos  Ayres 

. 2,000 

6 

Montevideo- 

2,700 

5 

... 

Rio  Grande 

. 8,500 

6 

io 

From  this,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  time  of  tanning  in  1842,  was 
five  months  and  seventeen  days  ; of  1843,  five  months  and  twenty-two 
days  ; of  1844,  six  months,  and  of  1846,  six  months  and  eleven  days. 
Average  of  the  whole  time,  five  months  and  twenty-seven  days.  The 
average  weight  of  the  leather  was  seventeen  pounds  per  side.  This, 
according  to  the  best  authorities  we  have  at  hand,  is  considerably  below 
the  time  employed  in  England.  There,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  eight 
and  ten  months  to  be  employed  in  tanning  a stock  of  leather,  and  some  of 
the  heaviest  leather,  it  is  said,  takes  even  fourteen  and  fifteen  months. 
Such  deliberation  undoubtedly  insures  a fine  quality  of  leather,  but  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  there  is  not  a great  loss  in  the  increase  of  weight 
— a loss  of  interest  on  capital,  and  in  consequence  an  unnecessaiy  en- 
hancement of  price. 
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It  would  be  wrong  in  us  to  conclude  a notice  of  this  useful  mechanical 
establishment,  without  a word  or  two  respecting  the  flourishing  village 
which  it  has  been  the  means  of  creating.  Twenty  years  ago,  there  stood 
a dense  wilderness  of  hemlock,  and  now  a beautiful  village  of  nearly  two 
thousand  inhabitants  occupies  its  place.  The  village  was  laid  out  in  lots, 
by  Colonel  Pratt,  on  which  he  has  erected  44  his  hundred  houses.”  The 
main  street  is  nearly  a mile  in  length,  upon  either  side  of  which  is  a row  of 
beautiful  maple  and  elm  trees,  and  a neat  gravel  walk,  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  street.  These  improvements  were  the  work  of  the  founder 
of  the  village  entirely.  The  houses  and  the  buildings  are  placed  on  a 
line  at  the  distance  of  twenty  feet  from  the  street,  and  generally  painted 
white.  The  village  now  contains  three  churches,  an  academy,  four 
schools,  two  woollen  factories,  making  500  yards  of  cloth  per  day,  one  cotton 
manufactory,  three  machine-shops,  three  grist-mills,  three  saw-mills,  two 
mitten  and  glove  factories,  one  India-rubber  factory,  a printing-press,  be- 
sides watch-makers,  cabinet-makers,  coopers,  and  other  mechanics.  There 
are  also  seven  stores,  three  hotels,  and  a post-office,  the  amount  of  the  busi- 
ness of  which  may  be  judged  of,  from  the  fact  that  its  receipts  have  increased 
from  $5  to  $500  per  annum.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  make  Prattsville 
the  centre  of  a new  county.  And  from  this  hemlock  tannery  the  perseve- 
ring founder  of  this  village  has  grown  a bank,  with  a capital  of  $100,000. 
Col.  Pratt’s  establishment  has  thus  furnished  a nucleus  around  which 
has  clustered  the  habitations  of  civilization  and  refinement,  and  has  thus 
proved  the  agent  of  fulfilling  in  its  immediate  sphere  the  prophetic  words, 
44  the  wilderness  shall  blossom  as  the  rose.” 

Of  this  enterprising  Tanner,  Farmer,  Legislator  and  Banker,  it  may  be 
truly  said,  that  he  has  been  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune.  He  has  con- 
ducted his  vast  business  without  a single  case  of  litigation,  never  impeding 
the  course  of  others,  but  always  lending  a liberal  hand  ; and  has  learned  the 
value  of  his  own  maxims  of  44  letting  well  enough  alone,”  and  of  41  doing 
well  enough”  by  44  minding  his  own  business.” 


Art  IT. — MERCANTILE  LAW  FOR  KE1CHAITS.* 

This  is  a book  for  the  merchant,  as  well  as  the  lawyer : for  the  law- 
yer, as  a comprehensive  summary  of  a branch  of  law,  the  details  of  which 
lie  spread  over  many  treatises  and  volumes  of  reports ; for  the  merchant, 
as  a compendium  conveying  in  simple  language,  as  intelligible  to  the  un- 
professional as  professional  man,  a vast  amount  of  information  on  the 
branch  of  law  directly  relating  to  his  own  pursuits ; a manual,  in  fact,  of 
practical  directions  for  his  guidance  at  almost  every  step  in  daily  business. 

The  Merchants’  Magazine,  therefore,  is  the  proper  place,  and  the  pub- 
lication, by  the  Messrs.  Appleton,  of  a new  and  beautiful  edition  of  a 
standard  book,  affords  us  a proper  occasion  to  say  a word  or  two  on  the 
importance  of  a knowledge  of  mercantile  law  to  mercantile  men. 

44  Every  man  his  own  lawyer,”  is  a cry  about  as  sensible  as  that  of 

* A Compendium  of  Mercantile  Law.  By  the  late  John  William  Smith.  Greatly 
enlarged  from  the  third  and  last  English  edition.  By  James  P.  Holcombs  and  William 
Y.  Gholson.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & Co.,  200  Broadway.  Philadelphia:  Geo.  S. 
Appleton,  148  Chestnut-etreet.  1847.  8vo.,  pp.  616. 
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“ every  man  his  own  doctor.”  Both  will  doubtless  become  axioms  at  one 
and  the  same  happy  period — doubtless,  not  before.  The  principle  of  the 
division  of  labor,  on  which  the  practice  of  law,  as  a profession,  rests,  has 
been  recognized  as  almost  the  first  principle  of  trade  and  physical  indus- 
try, since  the  days  of  Adam  Smith.  Merchandise  rests  on  this,  and  no 
other  basis ; and  the  merchant  owes  his  calling  simply  to  the  necessity  or 
expediency  of  dividing  the  labor  of  producing  a thing  from  that  of  taking 
it  to  market  Why  this  principle  should  not  equally  apply  to  the  profes- 
sions, we  are  at  a loss  to  say ; and  so,  from  their  silence  on  this  point,  we 
presume,  are  those  who  raise  the  cry  in  question.  We  are  not  surprised 
to  hear  it,  because  we  are  not  surprised  that  few  but  lawyers  see  who 
would  be  the  only  gainers  by  the  M confusion  worse  confounded  ” which 
would  attend  the  first  attempt  to  put  it  into  practice. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  there  can  be  neither  thrift  nor  safety  in  a 
man’s  attempting  to  practice  law  for  himself,  any  more  than  in  attempting 
to  practice  physic  upon  himself,  yet,  just  as  a knowledge  of  the  general 
rules  for  the  preservation  of  health,  of  the  simpler  remedies  and  processes 
of  the  medical  art,  and  an  insight  into  the  peculiarities  of  one’s  own  con. 
stitution  are  of  importance  to  every  one,  in  like  manner,  no  man  of  busi- 
ness can  fail  to  find  his  account  in  learning  the  general  principles  of  law, 
and  the  particular  rules  which  relate  to  his  own  line  of  life. 

In  recommending  the  study  of  mercantile  law  to  merchants,  we  are  not 
inviting  them  to  the  study  of  a system  of  rules,  technical  and  hard,  like 
those  of  real  property.  Mercantile  law  is  the  newest  branch  of  the  law. 
Many  rules  and  analogies,  doubtless,  it  owes  to  the  Roman  jurisprudence, 
and  the  early  codes  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain.  But  the  great  body  of 
it,  as  a system  in  daily  application,  has  grown,  and  is  growing,  out  of  the 
wants  and  habits  of  this  commercial  age. 

The  fact,  that  the  earliest  case  in  our  law  books,  on  bills  of  exchange, 
occurs  no  earlier  than  1608-9,  is  a good  illustration  of  its  newness. 

A ship,  in  the  eye  of  mercantile  law,  is  still  a simple  chattel,  the  trans- 
fer of  which,  though  worth  $100,000,  is  attended  with  little  more  formal- 
ity than  the  sale  of  a horse,  though  worth  hut  8100.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  cannot  sell  a foot  of  land  without  involving  the  intricacies  of  liens, 
privities,  equities,  and  warranties,  and  shaking  the  dust  from  rules  as  old 
as  the  conquest. 

Commission  merchants  are  a large  and  important  class  of  the  mercan- 
tile community.  It  iB  a familiar  practice  with  them  to  sell  goods  on  what 
is  called  a del  credere  commission,  that  is,  a per  centage,  in  consideration 
of  which  they  undertake  to  be  liable  to  their  consignor  for  the  price  of 
the  goods,  in  case  and  when  the  buyer  fails  to  pay.  Now  a merchant 
would  be  apt  to  think  that  all  the  rules  affecting  a practice,  as  old  as  the 
commercial  community  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  must  have  been 
long  since  settled  ; that,  at  least,  almost  two  hundred  years  were  time 
enough  to  determine  the  effect  of  a statute  of  Charles  II.  upon  that  prac- 
tice. And  yet  it  is,  to  this  day,  at  least  a debateable  question,  whether, 
under  the  statute  for  the  prevention  of  frauds,  such  a del  credere  under- 
taking must  be  in  writing,  signed  by  the  factor,  unless,  indeed,  a late  de- 
cision of  the  late  Court  of  Errors,  of  this  State,  is  to  be  considered  as 
settling  the  question  in  the  negative.  Mr.  Smith  only  alludes  to  the  ques- 
tion in  a note  in  his  Compendium , and  refers  to  another  part  of  the  work 
for  an  examination  of  it ; but  we  do  not  find  any  precise  mention  of  the 
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point  anywhere  else  in  the  work,*  and  what  he  does  say  on  the  general 
subject  of  commissions  del  credere , leads  to  the  inference  that  his  opinion 
was  precisely  the  other  way. 

We  want  no  better  instance  of  the  newness  of  mercantile  law.  The 
illustrations  we  have  given,  are  the  first  that  occurred  of  many  that 
might  be  given,  such  as  the  unsatisfactory,  not  to  say  unsettled,  definition 
of  partnership— of  the  term  inevitable  accident,  in  connection  with  the 
law  of  common  carriers,  and  the  whole  subject  of  the  intervention  or  non- 
intervention of  human  agency — and  the  learning  (save  the  mark !)  of 
causa  proximo  and  causa  remota . Some  of  the  cases  on  this  subject  of 
remote  and  immediate  causes  of  loss,  remind  us  of  the  game  of  thimble- 
rig. First,  the  facts  seem  to  exhibit  a very  respectable  causa  proximo , 
and  the  plaintiff  appears  to  be  clearly  entitled  to  a verdict ; read  a little 
further  on,  another  cause  of  the  accident  is  fairly  made  out,  the  pea  is  un- 
der defendant’s  thimble,  causa  remota , and  plaintiff  must  lose  the  stakes. 
The  man  who  can  look  upon  the  state  of  the  law,  on  these  and  kindred 
points,  as  free  from  difficulties  that  are  rather  distressing — who  cannot  see 
that  many  cases  involving  them  are  decided,  as  it  were,  alece  jactu — we 
must  be  permitted  to  regard  with  something  of  the  feeling  with  which  we 
do  the  quack.  It  may  be  said,  that  all  this  proves  chiefly  the  intrinsic  in- 
tricacies of  parts  of  this  branch  of  law.  We  think  k also  proves  its  new- 
ness, for  can  it  be  believed  that  the  system  would  be  allowed  to  grow  old, 
yet  remain  unfinished  1 And  unfinished  it  must  be  considered,  as  long 
as  these  and  like  difficulties  remain  to  perplex  lawyers  and  dismay  clients. 

We  repeat,  mercantile  law  is  a system  formed,  and  still  forming,  out  of 
the  habits,  usages,  and  necessities  of  this  mercantile  age.  It  is  the  growth 
of  the  commercial  era.  The  law  of  real  property  was  the  growth  of  the 
feudal  era,  and  its  rules  seem  artificial  because  founded  upon  a state  of 
society  which  has  long  since  ceased  to  be,  and  are  abstruse,  because 
formed  according  to  tastes  and  habits  of  mind  which  have  long  since 
ceased  to  be  popular.  Yet,  side  by  side,  the  two  systems  still  stand — the 
new  and  the  old — in  interesting,  in  picturesque  contrast,  like  an  old  tree 
and  a young  tree  growing  together.  But  the  winds,  whose  violence  tears 
branch  after  branch  from  the  one,  serve  but  to  give  the  other  fresh 
strength,  to  put  forth  new  branches  and  bear  riper  fruit. 

Built  up  upon  the  usages  of  his  own  profession,  the  merchant  is  himself 
a contributor  to  the  system  of  mercantile  law.  Those  great  principles 
which,  elaborated  by  the  learning  and  genius  of  judges,  now  adorn  it,  are, 
after  all,  but  gems,  snatched  in  the  rough  by  the  moilers  of  the  law  from 
the  rushing  stream  of  daily  commerce  which  receives  its  impetus  from 
him.  Indeed  no  merchant  can  be  certain  that  he  may  not  himself  in  the 
course  of  events,  be  the  happy  instrument  and  occasion  of  settling  some 
new  and  noble  principle  of  mercantile  law.  Patients  have  been  known 
to  survive,  after  eminent  surgeons  have  performed  unheard-of  operations 
upon  them,  such  as  tying  up  arteries  within  an  inch  of  the  heart  Clients 
have  been  known  to  have  lawsuits  involving  thousands,  and  turning  upon 
some  exceedingly  nice  point  of  law,  which  has  been  finally  settled  for  the 
first  time,  perhaps,  in  their  favor ! What  merchant,  then,  can  foretell 
that  he  may  not  be  concerned  in  some  heavy  case,  giving  him  occasion 
to  pay  eminent  counsel  to  argue,  and  giving  some  eminent  judge  occasion 
to  settle  some  new  doctrine  in  his  favor— or  against  him  ? 


• Smith’s  Comp.,  p.  105,  and  cases  in  notisf  p.  447,  note  a. 
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The  merchant  of  experience  is  already,  in  one  sense,  no  mean  pro- 
ficient in  mercantile  law.  He  has  not  passed  years  in  the  counting-house 
in  the  daily  practice  of  drawing  and  accepting  bills,  shipping  goods,  and 
effecting  insurance ; he  has  not  had  his  losses  “ without  knowing  and 
feeling”  the  effect  of  many  rules  of  law,  and  becoming  familiar  with  the 
somewhat  complex  relations  of  drawer,  acceptor  and  endorser,  the  lia- 
bilities of  carriers,  and  the  mysteries  of  general  and  particular  average. 
The  great  use  to  such  a man,  of  a book  like  Smith’s  Compendium,  is,  that 
it  enables  him  to  reduce  to  system  and  order,  in  his  own  mind,  the  many 
details  which  he  has  learned,  synthetically,  as  it  were,  in  daily  business. 
It  makes  him  more  familiar,  too,  with  the  precise  legal  effects  of  many 
acts  and  relations  of  mercantile  life,  the  ulterior  consequences  of  which 
would  not  be  apt  to  occur  to  him,  unless  lawsuits  impressed  them  on  his 
memory.  Moreover,  it  infuses  a general  feeling,  and  induces  a general 
habit  of  caution  and  circumspection  in  business,  which  certainly  are  not 
superabundant  among  American  merchants,  and  need  not  cause  any  appre- 
hension lest 

**  the  native  hue  of  resolution 

Be  sicklied  o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought.” 

For  these  purposes,  we  know  of  no  better  book  than  the  work  before 
us.  Since  it  was  first  published,  in  1834,  it  has  gone  through  several 
English  editions,  and  has  been  reprinted  before  in  America.  It  was,  we 
believe,  the  first  work  of  the  kind  ever  published ; unless,  indeed,  we 
except  the  chapters  on  some  of  the  same  topics  in  the  first  edition  of 
Chancellor  Kent’s  Commentaries,  which  have  been  expanded  in  later 
editions,  so  as  to  form  of  themselves  a whole  treatise  on  mercantile  law, 
combining  the  authority  of  the  judge  with  the  method  of  the  text  writer. 
Mr.  Smith  has  the  merit  of  striking  out  into  new  paths  of  legal  author- 
ship. His  “Selection  of  Legal  Cases,”  a work  of  even  higher  authority 
and  value  than  this,  to  the  lawyer,  at  least,  was  the  first  of  the  kind ; and 
i9  still,  we  think,  the  only  one.* 

The  Compendium  is  divided  into  four  books ; in  which,  under  the  heads 
Mercantile  Persons,  Mercantile  Property,  Mercantile  Contracts,  and  Mer- 
cantile Remedies,  all  the  topics,  we  believe,  of  this  branch  of  law  are 
treated  with  as  much  fulness  of  detail  as  its  plan  admits.  No  omission 
occurs  to  us,  unless  perhaps  a short  chapter  on  the  subject  of  the  Conflict 
of  Laws  would  have  been  desirable,  under  the  fourth  head.  We  count 
fifteen  distinct  subjects  treated  of  in  the  course  of  the  work,  on  each  of 
which  at  least  one,  and  on  some  of  which  many  treatises  have  been 
written.  These  subjects  (and  the  best  way  to  give  an  idea  of  the  contents 
of  the  book  is  to  enumerate  them)  are  Partnership,  Joint  Stock  Compa- 
nies, Corporations,  Agency,  Auctions,  Shipping,  Seamen,  Bills,  Notes,  Com- 
mon Carriers,  Marine  Insurance,  Life  Insurance,  Fire  Insurance,  Guaranty, 
Sales.  On  five  of  these  we  have  the  elaborate  commentaries  of  Judge 
Story,  which,  to  use  the  favorite  phrase  of  his  habitual  eulogy  of  the  labors 
of  others,  exhaust  the  subjects.  These  great  works,  forming  a series 
almost  as  remarkable  in  the  law,  as  the  Waverley  series  in  another  branch 
of  literature,  present  the  spectacle  of  an  eminent  judge  taking,  or  making 
9 time  to  bring  up  before  him,  in  the  retirement  of  his  study,  and  to  re-argue, 
on  appeal,  as  it  were,  almost  every  point  of  equity  and  of  commercial  law, 
with  all  the  warmth  and  interest  of  the  lie  mote,  and  making  up  his  final 

* An  interesting  biography  of  the  author  (he  died,  we  believe,  in  1845,)  may  be  found 
in  Blackwood’s  Magazine  for  February,  1647. 
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opinion  on  each,  with  a power  of  reasoning  and  extent  of  learning  which, 
united,  leave  no  material  fact  out  of  view,  and  no  material  argument  un- 
weighed. 

In  view  of  the  labors  of  Kent  and  Story,  and  of  other  eminent  Ameri- 
can lawyers,  in  the  field  of  mercantile  law,  we  were  prepared  for  the 
tribute  Mr.  Smith  pays  them  in  his  introduction,  and  agree  with  him  that 
44  it  would  be  unpardonable  in  him,  while  touching,  however  cursorily, 
upon  this  topic,  to  omit  the  mention  of  Chancellor  Kent  and  Judge  Story.” 
But,  to  our  surprise,  throughout  the  course  of  the  whole  work  there  is  not 
a single  reference  to  American  decisions  or  authors.  It  is  here  the 
American  editors  have  added  a high  and  valuable  feature  to  the  work  as 
an  American  manual ; and  Messrs.  Holcombe  & Gholson  have  certainly, 
in  a measure,  made  good  by  their  notes  the  boast  in  their  advertisement, 
44  that  in  the  department  of  Mercantile  Law  we  are  in  advance  of  our 
transatlantic  brethren,”  and  have  most  amply  sustained  the  justice  of  a 
compliment  which  Mr.  Smith  saw  fit  to  pay,  but  not  substantiate  by  a fair 
acknowledgment  of  his  indebtedness.  The  American  notes  contain  ample 
references  to  cases  in  the  Federal  and  State  courts,  and  copious  extracts 
from  decisions.  The  full  and  learned  note  on  Fire  Insurance,  (pp.  200 — 
220,)  is  not  merely  a useful  and  detailed  statement  of  the  American 
authorities,  but  forms  in  itself  quite  a treatise  on  a branch  of  law  on 
which  there  is,  we  think,  only  one  work  in  our  law  libraries,  that  of  Mr. 
Ellis,  of  about  fifty  pages. 

To  the  lawyer,  we  need  say  nothing  in  commendation  of  this  work,  for 
with  those  who  have  used  it,  its  value  as  a text-book  has  long  since 
established  its  character.  But  we  cannot  too  cordially  commend  it  to 
every  business  man,  as  an  invaluable  manual  of  practical  business  de- 
tails. 


Art.  V. — COMMERCIAL  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

NUMBER  in. 

THE  SHIPPING  AND  IHPORT  TRADE  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

In  a previous  volume  of  the  Merchants’  Magazine,  we  published  an 
article  on  the  44  Trade  and  Commerce  of  St.  Louis,”  based  upon  data 
furnished  by  the  United  States  census  of  1840,  Haskell’s  Gazetteer,  the 
Missouri  Republican,  and  other  equally  authentic  records.  In  that  paper 
we  gave  a brief  historical  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  the  place,  its 
progress  in  wealth,  population,  as  well  as  all  those  facts  connected  with 
its  commercial  advantages,  including,  of  course,  its  location,  shops,  build- 
ings, shipping,  imports,  manufactures,  that  are  calculated  to  add  to  the 
commercial  character  of  a great  industrial  city  or  town.  So  rapid,  how- 
ever, is  the  material  and  industrial  progress  of  our  Western  States  and 
cities,  that  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  the  mere  record  in  the  pages  of  even 
a monthly  journal.  A year  or  two  in  the  history  of  the  great  West,  ex- 
hibits a growth  almost  equal  to  that  of  a century  in  the  cities  and  king- 
doms of  the  old  world. 

As  our  Magazine  is  referred  to  at  home  and  abroad,  as  an  accredited 
source  of  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  commercial  re- 
sources of  the  country,  we  shall  continue  our  efforts  to  exhibit,  as  here- 
tofore, the  most  prominent  facts  connected  with  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial affairs  of  every  section  of  it.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  plan  we 
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rely,  in  soma  measure,  upon  the  promised  aid  of  intelligent  and  reliable 
correspondents  in  the  far  West,  the  sunny  South,  and  on  the  rock-bound 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  States. 

With  this  object  in  view,  we  cheerfully  avail  ourselves  of  the  labors 
of  the  intelligent  editors  of  the  Missouri  Republican,  who  have  collected 
with  great  care  a large  amount  of  information  of  the  shipping,  trade,  and 
general  resources  of  St.  Louis,  during  the  past  and  present  years.  The 
annexed  statements  concerning  the  arrival  of  steamboats  are,  they  assure 
us,  accurately  taken  from  the  books  of  the  harbor-master.  That  officer 
at  St.  Louis,  is  required  to  keep  in  his  office  a register  of  the  name  and 
tonnage  ofJ  and  every  trip  made  by,  each  boat  which  arrives  at  that  port. 

In  this  branch  of  business,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a large 
increase  in  the  number  of  boats  which  arrived,  in  their  tonnage,  and  the 
trips  made  to  St.  Louis.  During  the  year  1845,  there  were  213  steam- 
boats engaged  in  the  trade  of  St.  Louis,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
42,922  tons,  and  2,050  steamboat  arrivals,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
356,045  tons : to  which  may  be  added,  346  keel  and  flat-boats.  During  the 
year  1846,  there  were  251  steamboats,  having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
53,867  tons,  engaged  in  the  St.  Louis  commerce.  These  boats  made 
2,411  trips  to  our  port,  making  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  407,824  tons. 
In  the  same  year,  there  were  881  keel  and  flat-boat  arrivals. 

For  future  reference,  we  subjoin  a list  of  all  the  boats  engaged  in  the 


trade  of  St.  Louis  during  the  year  1846,  and  their  tonnage  : — 

Amaranth, 

220 

Belleair, 

166 

Dominion, 

186 

Archer, 

148 

Billow  No.  2, 

141 

Eldorado, 

285 

Atlas, 

135 

Bates  ville, 

178 

Eclipse, 

530 

Amulet, 

56 

Bolivar, 

96 

Fortune, 

101 

Allegheny, 

188 

Belle  of  Arkansas, 

224 

Falcon, 

142 

Admiral, 

242 

Bon  Accord, 

147 

Frolic, 

126 

Algoma, 

209 

Congress, 

334 

Felix  Grundy, 

166 

Ambassador, 

474 

Champlain, 

428 

Franklin, 

38 

Andrew  Jackson, 

230 

Confidence, 

139 

Financier, 

125 

Albatros, 

298 

Cumberland  Valley, 

168 

Galena, 

135 

Annawan, 

214 

Clermont, 

111 

Grac^  Darling, 

283 

Alps, 

112 

Champion, 

314 

Glencoe, 

428 

Argo, 

41 

Concordia, 

450 

Geo.  Washington, 

303 

Alhambra, 

249 

Convoy, 

750 

General  Brooke, 

143 

Alvarado, 

134 

Corinne, 

183 

Gladiator, 

236 

Amelia, 

152 

Cutter, 

144 

Germantown, 

194 

Anthony  Wayne, 

164 

Cecilia, 

112 

Hibernian, 

152 

Acadia, 

118 

Cambria, 

203 

Herald, 

163 

Anglo-Saxon, 

215 

Carolina, 

272 

Highlander, 

346 

Boreas  No.  2, 

222 

Clermopt  No.  2, 

121 

Huntsville, 

138 

Boreas, 

157 

Columbia, 

150 

Helen, 

61 

Balloon, 

154 

Circassian, 

178 

Harry  of  the  West, 

490 

Blue  Ridge, 

138 

Colorado, 

172 

Hannibal, 

464 

Brunette, 

207 

Chancellor, 

380 

Homer, 

247 

Big  Hatchee, 

195 

Cote  Joyeuse, 

142 

Harkaway, 

288 

Brunswick, 

294 

Cora, 

144 

Hamlet, 

146 

Ben  Franklin, 

311 

Charles  Carroll, 

349 

Hard  Times, 

292 

Belle  of  the  West, 

200 

Die  Vernon, 

212 

Hendrik  Hudson, 

246 

Billow, 

206 

Domain, 

132 

Iowa, 

249 

Bulletin, 

498 

Dial, 

139 

Independence, 

274 

Bridgewater, 

67 

Dove, 

150 

latan. 

173 

Belle  of  Attakapas, 

247 

Diadem, 

312 

Iola, 

84 

Belle  of  Mississippi, 

305 

Denizen, 

326 

Iron  City, 

118 

Belmont, 

115 

Declaration, 

229 

Inda, 

360 

Brilliant, 

399 

Dr.  Watson, 

141 

Isaac  Shelby, 

168 

Bertrand, 

146 

Defiance, 

135 

John  Aull, 

240 
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Jasper, 

83 

New  World, 

246 

St  Croix, 

159 

Julia  Chouteau, 

318 

North  Alabama, 

173 

Schuylkill, 

272 

John  Golong, 

144 

Nathan  Hale, 

135 

Sea  Bird, 

261 

John  J.  Hardin, 

207 

Olive  Branch, 

293 

South  America, 

288 

J.  M.  White, 

498 

Omega, 

144 

St.  Landry, 

242 

John  Hancock, 

293 

Oliver  Anderson, 

141 

St  Anthony, 

185 

John  J.  Crittenden, 

224 

Odd  Fellow, 

96 

Simon  Kenton, 

198 

Jamestown, 

338 

Ocean  Wave, 

205 

St  Louis, 

387 

Janies  Ross, 

149 

Ohio, 

122 

Saluda, 

223 

Julia, 

235 

Otter, 

92 

Sultana, 

527 

Luella, 

— 

Osprey, 

128 

Seventy-Six, 

192 

Lewis  F.  Linn, 

162 

Oregon, 

182 

Santa  Fe, 

108 

Laclede, 

239 

Ohio  Mail, 

118 

Sam  Walker, 

127 

Lehigh, 

176 

Old  Hickory, 

446 

St.  Joseph, 

218 

Little  Dove, 

76 

Palestine, 

172 

Swan, 

103 

Lady  Madison, 

148 

Prairie  Bird, 

213 

Sunbeam, 

162 

Lancaster, 

124 

Potosi, 

115 

Swatara, 

144 

Louisiana, 

631 

Patriot, 

214 

Sam  Seay, 

191 

Little  Missouri, 

199 

Pride  of  the  West, 

322 

Tioga, 

170 

Louis  Philippe, 

295 

Pearl, 

42 

Tributary, 

149 

Lynx, 

126 

Princess, 

395 

Tobacco  Plant, 

207 

Louisville, 

295 

Pike  No.  8, 

238 

Time, 

119 

Lady  Byron, 

146 

Pontiac, 

185 

Tempest, 

21 1 

Lightfoot, 

145 

Putnam, 

108 

Talisman, 

174 

Luna, 

321 

Planter, 

200 

Tuscaloosa, 

320 

Laurel, 

79 

Pearl  No.  2, 

64 

Tom  Corwin, 

194 

Monona, 

174 

Pilot, 

72 

ToneLeuka, 

169 

Mail, 

211 

Pioneer, 

200 

Tamerlane, 

123 

Mayduke, 

65 

Palo  Alto, 

156 

Uncle  Toby, 

110 

Maria, 

692 

Phoenix, 

130 

Union, 

240 

Missouri, 

886 

Queen  of  the  West, 

328 

Viola, 

200 

Montgomery, 

407 

Robert  Morris, 

233 

Windsor, 

195 

Mo.  Mail, 

209 

Radnor, 

163 

Wapello, 

248 

Mountaineer, 

213 

Robert  Fulton, 

199 

Wiota, 

219 

Marengo, 

326 

Redwing, 

143 

Warsaw, 

55 

Mazeppa, 

347 

Reveille, 

45 

Western  Bello, 

137 

Monarch, 

398 

Roecoe, 

225 

Western, 

117 

Memphis, 

463 

Robert  Emmet, 

148 

White  Cloud, 

262 

Metamora, 

.297 

Revenue  Cutter, 

101 

Wm.  Penn, 

145 

Medora, 

199 

Rio  Grande, 

163 

Wakendah, 

193 

Muscle  No.  2, 

169 

Rinpgold, 

138 

War  Engle, 

155 

Mendota,- 

157 

Swiftsure  No.  3, 

199 

Wing  and  Wing, 

210 

North  Carolina, 

190 

St.  Louis  Oak, 

109 

West  Wind, 

208 

New  Haven, 

86 

Senate, 

106 

Whirlwind, 

226 

North  Bend, 

120 

Susquehanna, 

142 

W.  R.  King, 

234 

Nimrod, 

210 

Superb, 

536 

Yazoo  City, 

230 

National, 

198 

Sam  Dale, 

305 

Yucatan, 

141 

North  America, 

248 

Star  Spangled  Banner, 

275 

To  exhibit  the  time  of  their  arrival  and  their  tonnage,  and  to  show  at  ‘ 
what  period  the  heaviest  portion  of  the  commerce  of  St.  Louis  is  carried 
on,  we  subjoin  a statement  of  the  arrivals  for  each  month : — 


Flat* 

Flats 

Arrived. 

No.  of 
Steamboat*. 

Tonnage. 

and 

keels. 

Arrived. 

No.  of  Tonnage. 
Steamboats. 

and 

keels. 

January,... 

53 

8,917 

26,111 

6 

August, 

211 

37,553 

28,331 

75 

February,... 

152 

35 

September, .... 

171 

72 

March, 

158 

31,580 

49,334 

22 

October, 

237 

37,538 

31,346 

162 

April,......., 

195 

44 

November,..., 

185 

171 

May, 

Jim  A 

372 

295 

78,124 

60,043 

46,554 

68 

38 

68 

! December,.... 

- 190 

32,393 

120 

July* 

193 

2,412 

467,824 

881 
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From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  greatest  number  of 
arrivals  occurred  in  the  month  of  May,  being  372,  or  equal  to  twelve 
arrivals  per  day.  The  intelligent  merchant  can  form  some  estimate  of 
the  shipping  business  of  that  city,  when  it  is  known  that  it  furnishes 
employment  for  twelve  boats  per  day,  and  of  the  bustle  and  stir  upon 
the  whar£  where  so  many  boats  are  discharging  and  taking  in  cargo. 

The  reader  will  also  bear  in  mind,  that  St.  Louis  is  the  terminus  of 
the  voyages  of  these  vessels.  Here  their  freights  are  discharged,  and 
either  pass  into  store  or  are  transhipped  for  some  other  point.  To  give 
some  idea  of  the  course  of  the  shipping  business,  we  subjoin  the  follow, 
ing  table,  showing  the  various  points  from  which  these  boats  arrived,  h 
may  be  well  to  state  that  those  classed  under  the  head  “ Ohio  River,” 
embrace  all  tfye  boats  arriving  from  any  place  above  Cairo.  Under  the 
head  “ Other  Points,”  we  include  all  boats  arriving  from  Cairo,  or  any 
other  point  between  the  mouths  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Missouri.  Under 
the  head  “ Upper  Mississippi,”  we  include  all  arrivals  from  the  Missis- 
sippi above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri. 

Ntw  Ohio  Illinois  Upper  Other 

Orleans  Hirer.  River.  Mississippi.  Missouri.  Points. 


January, 15  8 3 5 7 15 

February, 33  24  42  31  1 21 

March, 25  26  40  36  10  21 

April, 27  35  44  55  20  14 

May, 59  65  80  115  43  10 

June 36  52  51  98  47  11 

July 23  30  32  60  32  16 

August, 32  44  32  56  29  18 

September, 30  37  15  46  27  16 

October 32  48  41  61  18  37 

November, 34  24  30  56  14  27 

December, 49  27  36  44  8 26 


Total  395  420  446  663  256  232 

In  1845,  Total  250  406  298  647  249  167 

The  total  of  arrivals  from  the  various  points,  compared  with  the  totals 
of  the  previous  year,  shows  a wholesome  and  thrifty  increase  in  the 
shipping  business  in  every  channel  leading  to  St.  Louis.  This  increase, 
the  editors  of  the  Republican  say,  took  place  in  the  face  of  unusually  low 
waters,  in  nearly  all  the  rivers,  during  a large  portion  of  the  summer 
and  fall. 

The  foregoing  statements  do  not  include  the  trips  of  the  daily  packets 
to  Alton.  In  the  flats,  keels,  &c.,  we  have  not  included  the  arrivals  of 
any  of  the  keels  and  barges  towed  in  by  steamboats.  These  are  very 
numerous,  but  are  not  recorded. 

The  United  States  Surveyor  for  the  port  of  St.  Louis,  Captain  Gray, 
has  furnished  us  the  following  statement,  from  the  books  in  his  office,  of 
the  boats  enrolled  and  registered  in  the  district.  As  the  list  contains 
information  of  considerable  interest  to  shippers,  and  to  boat.owners  and 
boatmen,  we  insert  it  entire.  In  fact,  it  is  only  by  gathering  together 
information  from  detached  sources,  that  we  are  enabled  to  exhibit  any- 
thing  like  a proper  idea  of  the  trade  of  this  important  point. 
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Name  of  Boat. 

When 

built. 

Where  built. 

• Name  of  Boat 

When 

built. 

Where  built 

Mendota, 

1844 

Cincinnati. 

Wagoner,.., 

1842 

St  Louis. 

L.  F.  Linn, 

1844 

Pittsburgh.  • 

Grampus, 

1842 

Pittsburgh. 

1815 

1844 

Little  Dove, 

1845 

St  Louis. 

Iowa, 

1845 

St  Louis. 

Luella,.... 

1843 

St  Louis. 

Gov.  Briggs, 

1845 

St  Louis. ' 

Lehigh, 

1841 

Pittsburgh. 

Amaranth, t. 

1841 

Pittsburgh. 

Convoy, ...... ......... 

1P46 

St  Louis. 

Frolic, 

1844 

Louisville. 

Missouri, 

1845 

Cincinnati. 

White  Cloud, 

1843 

Pittsburgh.  . 

Nimrod, 

1844 

St  Louis. 

St.  Louis  Oak, 

1842 

St  Louis. 

Harry  of  the  West, 

1843 

Cincinnati. 

Alvarado, * .- 

1846 

St.  Louis. 

Pride  of  the  West, 

1845 

Cincinnati. 

Helen...... 

1845 

St  Louis. 

Independence, 

1844 

Pittsburgh. 

Old  Hickory, 

1845 

Louisville. 

Potosi,+ 

1842 

St.  Louis. 

North  Alabama,.... 

1844 

Louisville. 

John  Golong,! 

1843 

Ice  Creek,  0. 

Oregon, - 

1844 

Freedom,  Pa. 

Uncle  Toby, 

1844 

Pittsburgh. 

Bon  Accord, 

1646  . 

, St  Louis. 

Osprey, 

1842 

Pittsburgh. 

Amelia, 

1846 

St  Louis. 

Atlas, 

1845 

Pittsburgh. 

St  Joseph 

1846 

St  Louis. 

Confidence, 

1845 

Wheeling. 

Pearl, , 

1845 

Elizabeth,  Pa. 

Falcon, 

1843 

Louisville. 

Huntsville, 

1841 

Smithland,Ky. 

Otter, 

1840 

Cincinnati. 

Prairie  Bird, 

1845 

St  Louis. 

Warsaw, .. 

1842 

Boonville,  Mo. 

Virginia  Belle, 

1846 

St.  Louis. 

Wapello, 

1844 

Pittsburgh.  • 

Tobacco  Plant, 

1843 

Pittsburgh. 

Omega, 

1840 

Pittsburgh. 

Tamerlane, ... 

1846 

St  Louis. 

New  Haven, 

1841 

Pittsburgh. 

Lightfoot, 

1846 

Cincinnati. 

Odd  Fellow, 

1845 

Smithland,Ky. 

Western  Belle, 

1841 

N.  Albany,  la. 

Reveille, 

1844 

St.  Louis. 

Julia, 

1846 

Elizabeth,  Pa. 

Boreas  No.  2,t 

1845 

Pittsburgh. 

Olitipo.fi .. 

Griggsville,Ill. 

Boreas,* 

1841 

Pittsburgh. 

J.  M.  White, 

1844 

Pittsburgh. 

Cutter,.... 

1844 

Beaver,  Pa. 

Canandaigua, T ...... 

1846 

Naples,  III 

Brunswick 

1844 

Beaver,  Pa. 

John  Aull, 

1843 

Cincinnati. 

St.  Croix, 

1844 

St  Louis. 

Revenue  Cutter,.... 

1844 

Pittsburgh. 

Little  Missouri,.... 

1846 

Cincinnati. 

Illinois, 

1843 

St  Louis. 

Highlander, ...... ... 

1842 

Pittsburgh. 

Cora, 

1846 

St.  Louis.  ■ 

Algoma, 

1846 

Cincinnati. 

Santa  Fe, 

1846 

W.  Wheeling. 

Tempest, 

1846 

St  Louis. 

Belmont, 

1842 

Pittsburgh. 

Ocean  Wave, 

Bridgewater, 

1846 

St  Louis. 

Annawan,$ 

1842 

Cincinnati. 

1842 

Pittsburgh. 

Montezuma, •• 

1846 

Montezuma, II. 

Archer, 

1844 

Pittsburgh. 

Belle  of  Naples, ft. 

1846 

Naples,  III 

Die  Vernon, 

1844 

St.  Louis. 

Hannibal, 

1844 

Elizabeth,  Pa. 

Laclede, 

1845 

St  Louis. 

William’s  Return** 

1846 

Philip  Fcr.,111. 

John  J.  Hardin,.... 

1846 

Pittsburgh. 

Tributary, 

1845 

Pittsburgh. 

Inda, 

1842 

St  Louis. 

Lighter,** 

1844 

Illinois  river. 

St  Louis, 

1843 

Pittsburgh. 

Rover,** . 

1846 

Peoria,  111. 

Eclipse, 

1842 

Louisville. 

Laurel, 

1846 

St.  Louis. 

Dial, 

1845 

St  Louis. 

Gen.  Dodge,**... .. 

1845 

Burlington,  la. 

Maria,* 

1844 

Cincinnati. 

U.  Rasin,H 

1842 

Naples,  111. 

Ohio,* 

1841 

Pittsburgh. 

Domain, 

1844 

Pittsburgh. 

Gen.  Brooke, 

1842 

Pittsburgh. 

Champlain, 

1842 

Louisville. 

Balloon, 

1843 

N.  Albany,  Io. 

Ole  Bull, || 

1846 

Hennepin.  • 

Red  Wing, 

1846 

Cincinnati. 

Amulet, 

1844 

Wheeling. 

Clermont, 

1843 

N.  Albany,  la. 

Tioga, 

1840 

Wheeling. 

Cumberland  Valley 

1842 

Smithland,Ky. 

Amaranth, 

1846 

St  Louis. 

Pearl, 

Not  known. 

Galena, 

1841 

Pittsburgh. 

Time,§ 

1845 

Louisville. 

Creole, tt 

1846 

Alton. 

Saluda, 

1846 

St  Louis. 

Whirlwind, 

1846 

Pittsburgh. 

War  Eagle, 

1845 

Cincinnati. 

Mazeppa, .. 

1842 

Louisville. 

Missouri  Mail, 

1843 

Pittsburgh. 

Clermont  No.  2,. .. 

1845 

Cincinnati. 

Ohio  Mail, 

1843 

Pittsburgh. 

Lighter, H 

1845 

Naples,  111. 

Ozark, 

1843 

Cincinnati. 

Monona, 

1843 

St  Louis. 

* Sank,  t Tore  up.  t Burnt.  § Sold  out  of  the  district  ||  Mule-boat  * Keel-boat 
propelled  by  sail.  **  Sail-boat  tl  Barge.  t$  Schooner. 
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From  the  foregoing  statement*,  which  may  be  relied  upon,  the  reader 
can  form  some  opinion  of  the  extent  of  the  navigation  of  our  western 
“ inland  seas,”  and  how  far  such  a commerce  has  claims  to  the  protection 
and  assistance  of  the  United  States  government — how  important  it  is, 
and  how  essential  its  preservation  is  to  the  people  of  the  whole  Union. 
It  is  not,  and  from  its  very  nature  cannot  be,  regarded  as  local  or  sec- 
tional. Every  steamboat  which  departs  from  our  wharf,  bears  to  market 
a portion  of  the  products  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  helps  to 
swell  the  commerce  of  the  sea  and  the  exports  of  the  nation.  They 
bring,  also,  the  produce  or  manufactured  articles  of  other  parts  of  the 
Union,  and  from  every  civilized  country  with  which  this  nation  has  inter- 
course— thus  helping  to  swell  the  amount  of  imports , and  to  enlarge  the 
revenue  which  the  United  States  derives  from  that  source.  Destroy  this 
trade,  or  materially  check  its  progress  by  the  unreasonable  neglect  of 
the  great  channels  through  which  it  is  carried  on,  and  the  loss  must  be 
felt  by  the  whole  nation.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  difference  between  the 
imposition  of  clogs  and  fetters  upon  commerce,  and  the  permitting  of 
them  to  spring  up  by  reason  of  inattention  and  a wanton  disregard  of  the 
duty  of  the  government. 

The  trade  of  St.  Louis,  in  1846.  employed,  as  we  have  stated,  251 
boats,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  53,867  tons.  If  we  estimate  the  cost 
of  these  boats  at  $50  per  ton,  which  is  below  the  true  average,  we  have 
an  investment  in  the  shipping  of  this  city  of  $2,693,350  ; and  if  we  allow 
an  average  of  twenty-five  persons,  including  all  those  employed  directly 
upon  the  boat,  to  each  vessel,  we  have  a total  of  6,275  persons  engaged 
in  their  navigation.  Add  to  these,  the  owners,  workmen,  builders, 
agents,  shippers,  and  all  those  connected  or  interested  in  this  commerce, 
from  the  time  the  timber  is  taken  from  the  forest,  or  the  ore  from  the 
mine,  and  the  list  will  be  swelled  to  many  thousands.  But  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  numbers  we  have  given  above,  appertain  only  to 
St.  Louis.  There  are  many  other  important  cities  and  towns  within  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  commerce  of  each  of  which  is  carried  on  by 
steamboats.  Several  of  these  cities  and  towns  might  furnish  a list  nearly 
as  large  as  that  which  belongs  to  St.  Louis. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  value  of  the  cargoes  transported  by  these 
boats,  and  their  character,  we  have  made  up,  from  all  the  sources  within 
our  reach,  statements  of  the  imports  to  this  city  for  the  past  year.  To 
do  this,  we  have  resorted  to  the  registers  of  the  harbor-master,  which,  at 
best,  are  imperfect,  and,  as  is  well  known  by  merchants  engaged  in  the 
trade,  fall  far  below  the  actual  amount  of  many  articles  received,  whilst 
there  are  many  not  noticed  at  all.  We  have  endeavored  to  make  the  list 
more  complete,  by  resorting  to  the  published  manifests  of  boats,  but  even 
here  we  find  many  important  omissions.  The  following  table,1 * in  several 
of  the  leading  items,  may  with  propriety  be  said  to  be  very  nearly  accu- 
rate:— 


* For  a similar  table  of  the  imports  of  the  years  1844  and  1845  compared,  see  Mer 
chants’  Magazine,  Yol.  XV.,  No.  2,  for  August,  1846,  page  168. 
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TABLE  OF  IMPORTS  IIVTO  ST.  LOUD  FOR  THE  TEARS  1845  AlfD  1846. 


1844. 

1846.  , 

1846. 

1846. 

Apples— green,  bbls.... . 

6,314 

3,728 

Lead,  white,  kegs 

3,466 

1,526 

dried,  do 

2,989 

34255 

Molasses,  bbls 

11,788 

14,996 

do.  sacks... 

2,147 

2,768 

Nails,  kega 

21,587 

28,073 

Beef— bbls. 

5,264 

17,116 

Oils — linseed,  bbls- 

695 

826 

half  bhls 

99 

169 

castor,  do 

78 

95 

Bacon— casks. 

6,180 

11,803 

lard,  do 

284 

298 

boxes 

149 

618 

Onions— bbls 

217 

463 

balk, lbs 

94,274 

207,446 

sacks. 

1,893 

4,752 

Batter — bbls. 

558 

823 

Oakum,  bales- 

U04 

1,378 

kegs  and  firkins 

3,424 

3,940 

Oats,  bush 

16,112 

95,612 

Beeswax — bbls-. 

319 

476 

Pork— bbls- 

15,702 

48,981 

bxs.  & sacks 

631 

646 

half  bbls 

89 

39 

Bagging,  pieces 

Beans — bols. 

44217 

34243 

bulk,  lbs 

261,754 

630,765 

2,091 

4,370 

Peaches— green,  bbls.. . 

735 

420 

sacks 

1,320 

2,199 

dried,  do.... 

1,000 

14210 

Barley,  bush.. 

32,231 

14,475 

204177 

da  sacks.- 

826 

295 

Buffalo  robes 

16,717 

Potatoes— bbls- 

2,449 

3,625 

Com,  bushels 

107,927 

688,644 

sacks 

12,045 

26,979 

Castings,  tons 

1,590 

1,604 

Peltries,  packages 

917 

14266 

Cheese — casks-. 

221 

430 

Rice — tierces 

869 

916 

boxes*. . 

8,822 

763 

114232 

421 

bbls- 

34 

Cider,  bbls 

Rye,  bush 

3,054 

54283 

Coffee,  sacks... 

46^204 

65,128 

Rope,  hemp,  coils 

8,890 

5,122 

Cotton  yarn,  packages. . 

10,756 

13,260 

Shot — kegs. 

28 

462 

Flour — bbls 

139,282 

220,457 

bags. 

2,112 

1,026 

half  bbls 

563 

1,059 

Skins- 

254205 

23,872 

Furs,  packages 

2,255 

3,011 

Salt,  domestic,  bbls 

21,157 

58,498 

Feathers,  sacks. 

816 

768 

Liverpool,  sacks. . 

99,272 

169,373 

Flaxseed,  bbls 

2,136 

3,693 

Turk’s  Island,  bags 

13,412 

8,391 

Ginseng — bbls 

20 

19 

Sugar — hhds. 

104259 

11,603 

sacks. 

63 

58 

bbls- 

3,721 

4,400 

Glass,  boxes 

23,563 

24,630 

Havana,  boxes. 

516 

1,352 

Hemp,  boles- 

30,997 

33,853 

Tallow — casks. 

75 

303 

Hides. 

70,102 

63,396 

bbls.... 

688 

1,114 

Iron — bar,  tons..... 

2,282 

2,484 

Tar — bbla- 

1,630 

1,558 

pi*,  do 

M80 

2,326 

kegs- 

4,128 

5,776 

Lead — pigs 

750,879 

730,820 

Tobacco— hhds 

11,564 

8,588 

bars,  lbs 

88,650 

7,621 

manuf.  boxes 

7,777 

7,903 

Lard — bbls- 

7,652 

26,462 

Tea— chests. 

434 

2,091 

kegs 

6,659 

14,734 

half  chests 

1,652 

1,963 

Liquor — Whiskey,  bbls. 

29,798 

29,882 

Vinegar,  bbls 

1,032 

1,066 

Brandy,  do. 
Wine,  da 

1,886 

3,600 

1,698 

3,084 

Wheat,  bush. 

971,025  1,838,986 

By  an  examination  of  the  foregoing  table,  and  particularly  on  reference 
to  some  few  of  the  leading  articles,  and  the  institution  of  a comparison 
between  them  and  the  exports  from  the  United  States  for  the  last  year, 
as  reported  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Congress,  it  will  be  seen 
how  far  our  freights  have  contributed  to  swell  the  export  trade  of  the 
whole  Union.  Our  space  and  leisure  do  not  permit  us,  at  this  time,  to 
run  out  the  comparison. 

The  lumber-master  and  the  wood-master’s  books,  show  the  following 
receipts  at  the  wharf  during  1840  : — 


Cords  of  wood . . 
Lumber,  feet... . 
Shingles,  M 


1846. 

29,476 

13,169,332 

10,652,900 


1845. 

22,646 

10,389,332 

13,927,500 


Coopers’  stuff... 

Posts 

Laths 


1846.  1846. 

966,963  441,730 

6,997  5,963 

1,807,780  2,328,700 
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Art.  VI. — COMMERCE  OF  BELGIUM,  FROM  1844  TO  1846. 

We  have,  in  former  volumes  of  the  Merchants’  Magazine,  furnished 
much  information  relating  to  the  commerce  and  resources  of  Belgium. 
The  most  elaborate  article  on  the  subject,  embracing  a comprehensive 
sketch  of  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  that  country,  will  be  found  in  the 
Merchants’  Magazine  for  October,  1845,  (Vol.  XIII.,  pp.  327  to  341.*) 
The  report  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  recently  published,  enables  us  to 
present  a brief  statement  of  the  comparative  exports  and  imports  of  Bel- 
gium, as  far  as  relates  to  the  chief  articles  of  merchandise,  during  the 
years  1844,  1845,  and  1846.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  official  docu- 
ment confines  itself  principally  to  the  quantities , which  do  not  afford  the 
precise  information  of  the  true  progress  of  the  national  commerce ; for  the 
knowledge  of  the  value  is  a material  element,  equally  necessary  for  the 
object  as  the  quantity ; moreover,  the  Belgian  statistics  are,  under  this 
head,  very  deficient,  even  when  they  give  the  value  of  goods,  because  these 
valuations,  having  been  made  according  to  an  average  and  fixed  scale,  set- 
tled as  far  back  as  1833,  with  great  inaccuracy,  do  not  allow  correct  com- 
parisons of  the  real  progress  of  exports  and  imports  to  be  formed.  The 
French  valuations  are  equally  and  similarly  defective,  formed  according  to 
a basis  adopted  in  1826  ; they  are  generally  too  high.  The  result  in  the 
two  countries  is,  that  very  fallacious  ideas  upon  the  state  of  their  relations 
with  foreign  countries  are  entertained. 

THE  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  EXPORTED  PROM  BELGIUM,  DURING  1844,  1845,  AND  1846. 


1844.  1845.  1816. 

Arms. value  in  francs  3,090,601  3,846,269  3,807,225 

Bark,  for  tanning kilog.  13,427,494  15,461,329  3,807,225 

Books,  printed 240,747  290,038  212,540 

Cattle — Cows  and  oxen...! .No.  13,883  12,432  9,312 

Swine 97,755  88,037  43,730 

Coals tons  1,243,400  1,543,472  1,356,073 

Cotton  manufactures kilog.  548,583  854,554  746,043 

Flax 4,523,110  259,509  5,754,276 

Tow., 537,672  484,748  445,729 

Glass— Flint 454,877  444,783  321,999 

Broad 5,875,936  7,725,509  9,389,528 

Horses No.  11,402  12,076  10,527 

Colts. 2,611  2,732  2,387 

Iron— Pig kilog.  55,145,124  44,453,087  63,388,549 

Rails 9,124,792  6,117,635  4,086,520 

Cast 600,929  396,267  379,369 

Wrought 1,239,742  1,418,151  652,988 

Nails 4,574,592  5,194,997  4,833,173 

Linen — Manufactures. 2,896,590  2,904,321  2,589,507 

Yarn 2,013,582  2,422,025  2,164,311 

Machinery  and  mill. works.... 1,968,774  1,835,542  1,868.102 

Parts  of  machinery 325,999  964,240 

Salt,  refined 1,295,842  1,067,320  924,532 

Sugar,  refined 6,262,974  4,194,356  4,599,790 

Tobacco— Manufactured 26,015  42,655  42,798 

Cigars 138,264  145,251  154,124 

Woollen  cloths 797,431  650,582  664,042 

Stuffs. 62,506  48,757  43,434 

Zinc— Raw 3,665,375  4,340,982  730,198 

Laminated 1,207,699  1,280,475  349,042 


* For  statistics  concerning  the  Commerce,  etc.,  of  Belgium,  see  Merchants*  Maga- 
zine, Yol.  V.,  p.  482 ; VoL  VIU.,  p.  373 ; VoL  VIIL,  p.  369 ; Vol  VI.,  p.  409. 
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ARTICLES  IMPORTED  AND  RETAINED  POR  CONSUMPTION. 


Cattle — Cows  and  oxen No. 

Sheep  and  lambs 

Coffee kilog. 

Coals tons 

Cotton- wool. 1 kilog. 


Cotton  manufactures. 

Flax 

Grain — Wheat. 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Hides 


Mercury value  in  francs 

Rice kilog. 

Salt,  raw 

Seeds — rape,  &c. lasts 

Silk,  wove .kilog. 

Sugar,  raw 

Timber,  unsawn tons 

**  sawn 

Tobacco — Unmanufactured kilog. 

Manufactured. 

Cigars 

Wearing  apparel,  millinery,  &c. value 

Wine hect. 

Wool kilog. 

Woollen  cloths,  coatings,  kalmucs,  friezes, 

blankets,  &c kilog. 

Muslins,  merinos,  &c 


1844. 

184$. 

1846. 

10,570 

7,756 

11,473 

26,000 

18,330 

17,698 

17,768,291 

16,544,992 

13,939,659 

11,449 

9,449 

11,071 

7,203,100 

8,691,013 

6,152,788 

345,987 

277,365 

223,901 

1,370,634 

955,036 

1,731,981 

14,518,864 

91,829,625 

127,593,468 

1,073,161 

20,127,877 

38,915,662 

39,368,805 

36,827,953 

22,669,999 

5,722,424 

5,515,370 

3,660,873 

1,666,463 

2,000,151 

1,376,350 

1,746,361 

1,737,302 

1,655,337 

5,096,758 

9,331,469 

11,723,230 

31,973,542 

34,968,777 

32,032,473 

18,815 

324258 

13,623 

72,116 

72,540 

63,099 

15,206,883 

10,011,426 

15,311,894 

21,231 

26,678 

16,457 

29,093 

24,130 

25,874 

4,440,187 

3,431,345 

4,706,893 

54,319 

28,784 

30,674 

52,009 

39,300 

33,467 

88,404 

879,994 

945,383 

71,297 

71,294 

66,835 

1,730,634 

955,036 

1,731,981 

40,431 

48,652 

47,587 

396,537 

377,337 

295,397 

45,826 

68,416 

75,308 

In  examining  the  above  tables,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  external 
trade  of  Belgium,  during  the  year  1846,  presents,  on  the  whole,  a consid- 
erable diminution,  if  the  importation  of  corn  be  excepted.  This  effect  is 
owing  to  two  causes,  viz.,  the  war  of  tariffs  which  has  been  carried  on 
between  Belgium  and  Holland  during  a part  of  the  year,  and  the  dearness 
of  provisions.  This  last  reason  exists  in  common  with  all  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  has  been  productive  of  no  further  effect  in  this  coun- 
try than  has  been  necessarily  experienced  in  others ; the  other  cause  is 
attributable  to  its  own  fault.  The  Dutch  act  of  5th  January,  1846,  im- 
posing a heavy  increase  of  duties  upon  a great  number  of  Belgian  pro- 
ducts, was  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  unfortunate  Belgian  act  upon  the  differ- 
ential duties  of  21st  July,  1844.  This  law  has  given  rise,  on  the  part  of 
Belgium,  to  retaliations  which  have  only  aggravated  the  evil,  by  causing 
an  almost  complete  suspension,  for  several  months,  of  commercial  trans- 
actions between  the  two  countries,  both  of  whom  have  so  much  need  of 
each  other. 

Compared  with  the  year  1845,  the  exportation  has  diminished  for  all 
articles,  except  arms,  pig  iron,  machinery,  sugar,  broad  glass,  cloths,  man- 
ufactured tobacco,  and  zinc.  It  is  especially  on  the  export  of  rails,  linen 
yarn,  and  linen  stuffs,  that  the  great  decrease  appears.  The  other  articles 
which  have  not  attained  so  large  an  amount  as  the  preceding  year,  are 
books,  cattle,  cigars,  coals,  manufactured  cotton,  flax,  tow,  flint-glass,  horses, 
cast  and  wrought  iron,  nails,  salt,  and  woollen  stuffs.  The  decrease  in 
the  export  of  rails  is  owing  entirely  to  the  decrease  of  the  exportations  to 
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the  Zollverein ; that  of  the  thread  and  linen  cloths,  to  those  towards 
France  ; and  that  of  wrought  iron,  to  those  to  Holland  and  the  Zollverein. 

The  import  trade  shows  a decrease  in  the  amounts  to  those  of  1845,  of 
the  raw  materials,  such  as  cotton,  wool,  and  hides.  There  is  only  an  in- 
crease  on  flax,  sugar,  and  tobacco.  The  importation  of  coffee,  barley, 
oats,  salt,  seeds,  timber,  and  wine,  have  equally  decreased  5 also,  of  cotton, 
silk,  and  woollen  manufactures.  Wheat  and  rye  are  the  two  articles  which 
appear  the  heaviest  in  the  list  of  imports ; the  first  of  these  two  (wheat) 
shows  an  amount  of  114,000,000  kilogrammes  more  than  in  1844;  the 
other  (rye)  for  nearly  38,000.000.  The  importation  of  oxen  and  cows 
has  risen  above  that  of  the  preceding  year  by  3,717  head ; nevertheless, 
the  continuance  of  a duty  of  nearly  nine  centimes  per  kilogramme  upon 
that  sort  of  cattle,  causes  the  importation  to  remain  below  the  wants  of 
the  country. 


Art.  Til.— THE  FRENCH  ATLANTIC  STEAM-SHIPS. 

The  establishment  of  a regular  line  of  French  steam-ships,  which  is 
destined  to  run  regularly  between  the  port  of  Havre  and  New  York,  con- 
stitutes an  important  epoch  in  the  progress  of  ocean  steam  navigation. 
This  commercial  enterprise,  which  has  now  been  brought  to  a successful 
issue,  has  been  long  projected,  although  formidable  obstacles  have,  until 
very  recently,  opposed  its  advance  to  any  practical  result.  It  appears 
that  during  the  year  1840,  a law  was  passed  by  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  which  had  for  its  object  the  organization  of  a line  of  eighteen 
steamers,  which  were  designed  to  navigate  the  ocean,  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  commercial  relations  between  America  and  France.  With 
a view  of  paving  the  way  for  the  execution  of  the  law,  a steam-frigate 
named  the  Gomer,  was  despatched  to  the  port  of  New  York  by  the 
French  government,  having  on  board  a commission,  whose  duty  it  was 
made  to  provide  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the  French  steam- 
vessels  when  they  should  enter  that  port.  But,  in  consequence  of  unfore- 
seen exigencies,  the  enterprise  itself  was  permitted  to  slumber  until  it 
was  revived  by  the  present  line,  which  has  been  established  through  the 
agency  of  individuals.  f 

During  the  present  year  a company  of  French  merchants,  acting  through 
their  agents,  Messrs.  Heront  & De  Handel,  proposed  to  the  French  govern- 
ment to  unite  with  it  in  establishing  the  present  line,  the  government  itself 
providing  the  capital,  while  the  association  would  undertake  the  practical 
management  of  the  enterprise.  To  this  proposition  the  government  ac~ 
ceded.  According  to  the  terms  of  that  contract,  the  government  has 
provided  four  steam-ships,  the  “Union,”  the  “New  York,”  the  “Phila- 
delphia,” and  the  “Missouri,”  each  possessing  engines  of  450  horse- 
power, to  be  employed  by  the  association  for  the  period  of  ten  years,  a 
steam-vessel  leaving  Havre  during  each  fortnight,  for  the  port  of  New 
York.  These  steam-ships  will  constitute  a part  of  the  French  navy ; and 
it  is  expressly  stipulated  in  the  contract,  that  in  case  of  the  failure  to 
comply  with  its  terms  on  the  part  of  the  company,  or  if  a maritime  war 
should  occur,  the  Minister  of  Finance  has  the  power  immediately  to  order 
the  return  of  the  steamers  to  the  royal  navy-yard.  The  steam-ships  are 
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required,  moreover,  by  the  contract,  to  be  insured  at  the  expense  of  the 
company,  but  in  the  name  of  the  government. 

It  is  understood,  that  the  value  of  these  steam- vessels  is  about  8,000,000 
francs.  The  French  government  provides  the  association  with  the  sum  of 
400,000  francs,  or  $80,000,  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent  a year ; and  this 
added  to  an  equal  sum  at  which  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  ships  during  the 
period  is  computed,  would  make  the  total  remuneration  of  the  service 
performed  by  the  company  for  the  government,  the  use  of  about  $160,000. 
It  is  stipulated  on  the  part  of  the  company,  that  the  French  steamers  will 
carry,  without  charge,  all  letters,  parcels,  newspapers,  and  prints,  which 
are  mailed  by  them  in  the  post-office  at  Havre,  or  in  New  York ; and 
which,  transported  by  packets,  yield  an  annual  revenue  of  about  400,000 
francs,  or  $80,000.  We  are  informed  that  the  French  mail  recently  paid 
to  Great  Britain,  the  sum  of  about  170,000  francs  for  postage  in  the 
steamers  of  the  Cunard  company.  It  is  alleged,  moreover,  that  the  port 
of  Havre  will  receive,  besides  the  correspondence  of  France,  also  the 
greatest  part  of  that  from  Belgium,  Holland,  and  South  Germany.  We 
have  thus  briefly  exhibited  the  basis  upon  which  the  newline  of  steamers 
to  France  is  founded,  and  we  now  proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  conse- 
quences which  will  probably  flow  from  its  establishment. 

It  will  hardly  be  denied,  that  the  tendency  of  the  new  lino  is  to  increase 
the  commerce  with  France,  by  furnishing  increased  facilities  to  the  carry- 
ing trade  between  the  two  countries,  and  by  providing  augmented  means 
and  motives,  for  individual  travel.  The  present  amount  of  our  commerce 
with  the  French  nation  is  now  great,  and  is  constantly  increasing.  In 
the  “ Tableau  General  du  Commerce  de  la  France ,”  a document  which 
is  published  annually  by  the  custom-house  department  of  that  nation, 
there  is  a general  view  of  this  subject,  from  which  we  gather  much  use- 
ful information,  throwing  light  upon  our  commercial  relations  with  the 
French  people.  By  this,  it  appears  that  the  value  of  the  imports  into 
France  from  the  United  States,  during  the  year  1845,  amounted  to 
172,000,000  francs,  or  14  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  of  importations. 
Those  imports  were  comprised  of  cotton,  wool,  tobacco,  pot-ashes,  raw 
hides,  whalebone,  rice,  oak  staves,  raw  tallow,  gold  dust,  pig  lead,  dye- 
woods,  coffee,  quercitron,  cochineal,  unrefined  sugar,  yellow  wax,  pitch 
and  rosin,  silk  goods,  refined  oils,  tea,  salt  meat,  wheat  flour,  gum  copal, 
cabinet  woods,  hops,  woollen  goods,  volatile  oils  or  essences,  pimento, 
ornamental  feathers,  broom  grass,  and  pure  copper.  The  value  of  the 
“general  commerce,”  was  172,059,880  francs;  and  that  of  the  special 
commerce,  during  the  same  period,  was  140,691,295  francs.  A promi- 
nent article  among  those  exports,  is  the  staple  of  tobacco ; which,  by  a 
French  law,  is  obliged  to  be  exported  in  French  ships.  It  is  clear  that 
a considerable  portion  of  those  exports  will  now  be  carried,  from  time 
to  time,  in  the  French  steam-ships ; and  from  such  sources,  they  will 
probably  derive  a large  part  of  their  freights. 

From  the  same  document,  we  also  derive  a statement  of  the  exports 
from  France  to  the  United  States,  during  the  same  period.  Those  con- 
sisted of  silks,  woollen  goods,  cottons,  wines,  manufactured  skins,  cam- 
brics, lawn,  lace,  crockery,  glass,  crystal,  hair  for  spinning,  brandies  and 
liquors,  volatile  oils,  haberdashery,  buttons,  clocks,  straws,  madder,  silks, 
pasteboards,  general  utensils,  perfumery,  table-prints,  indigo,  olive  oil, 
cream  of  tartar,  fashions,  cabinet  furniture,  manufactured  cork,  India 
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rubber  and  its  manufactures,  flax  and  hemp  goods,  prepared  skins,  gums* 
ornamental  feathers,  prepared  medicines,  Parisian  goods,  musical  instru- 
merits,  wrought  metals,  artificial  flowers,  jewelry,  straw  hats,  verdigris, 
tish  in  salt  and  oil,  furniture,  and  other  articles  of  less  'importance. 
During  the  year  1845,  the  “general  commerce”  in  those  exports, 
amounted  to  the  value  of  142,969,935  francs,  and  the  “special  com- 
merce” to  96,484,572  francs. 

Havre  appears  to  be  the  port  peculiarly  adapted  to  become  the  perma- 
nent terminus  of  the  French  transatlantic  line.  A large  portion  of  the 
vessels  which  cross  the  Atlantic,  from  the  Ijfench  harbors,  take  their  de- 
parture from  that  port;  and  it  is,  moreover,  in  the  direct  route  from  Paris, 
as  well  as  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  the 
continent,  to  the  United  States.  Besides  the  freights,  the  steam-vessels 
must  earn  a portion  of  their  profits  from  the  transportation  of  passengers 
between  the  two  nations. 

The  first  steamer  of  the  French  line,  which  left  Cherbourg  on  the  22d 
of  June,  arrived  at  the  port  of  New  York  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of 
July,  1847,  thus  completing  her  first  passage  in  fifteen  days,  notwith- 
standing, as  appears  from  the  log-book  of  the  chief  engineer,  she  was 
detained  during  the  voyage  fourteen  hours,  for  the  purpose  of  repairing 
the  machinery  and  arranging  some  other  matters.  The  form  of  the  Union 
furnishes  a fine  specimen  of  naval  architecture ; combining,  as  it  does, 
beauty  and  strength,  in  a remarkable  degree.  Her  masts  are  thin,  and 
strong  and  tapering.  The  figure  which  stands  at  her  head,  represents 
a golden  eagle  connecting  in  a dragon’s  tail.  The  machinery  possesses 
great  beauty  of  design,  is  carefully  finished,  and  moves  with  the  calmest 
ease  and  facility.  She  is  rigged  with  three  masts.  On  the  foremast  she 
carries  three  yards,  main-top  and  royal.  The  mainmast,  in  consequence 
of  its  proximity  to  the  chimney,  which  is  immediately  forward,  carries 
no  square  sails,  but  occasionally  a spencer,  or  stay-sail.  The  mizzen  is 
furnished  with  a gaff  and  spanker.  She  carries  a jib  and  flying-jib. 

The  only  rooms  on  deck,  are  occupied  by  the  captain,  the  superin- 
tendent, and  the  surgeon.  A small  parlor,  with  a divan,  is  in  the  middle 
of  these  rooms,  and  fronting  them  the  wheel,  compass,  &c.,  &c. 

Under  the  deck  are  the  cabins  occupied  by  the  passengers.  They  are 
divided  into  two  long  sections,  along  the  ribs  of  the  ship,  and  end  with 
the  dining-room.  In  the  middle  of  these  rooms  are  two  small,  square 
blocks,  in  which  are  also  rooms,  and  a parlor  for  the  ladies.  The  dining- 
room, instead  of  being  like  those  of  other  steamers,  longitudinal,  occu- 
pies the  whole  breadth  of  the  ship,  in  an  oblong  way;  and  along  the 
ribs  of  the  steamer,  are  two  large  French  windows,  which  may  be  en- 
tirely opened,  when  weather  allows  it,  and  permit  the  fine  breeze  to 
enter. 

The  long  table  of  the  dining-room,  of  mahogany,  is  pierced  with  holes, 
in  which  are  placed  elegant  silver  casters,  containing  each  a bottle  of 
wine,  a tumbler,  a bowl,  salt,  pepper,  two  wine  glasses,  and  a decanter. 
The  entire  service  of  the  table  is  of  silver,  gilt  inside. 

“ Chambre  de  2 d Classe”  (second  price  cabin.)  This  room  is  as 
well  distributed  as  the  first  one,  except  the  meals,  which  are  not  perhaps 
as  good.  In  the  main  cabin,  the  arrangements  are  as  comfortable  as  in 
the  first.  There  are  eighty-four  beds  in  the  first  cabin ; five  rooms  are 
furnished  with  four  beds  each,  one  with  six,  and  the  others  with  two,  like 
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the  other  steamers.  All  the  furniture  is  made  of  mahogany,  carved  in 
style,  and  the  chairs,  arm-chairs,  and  bureaux,  are  of  a magnificent  model. 
These  last  pieces  are  covered  with  red  crimson  velvet,  which  looks  simple 
and  very  elegant.  The  beddiug  is  as  soft  and  good  as  desirable,  and  the 
berths  are  as  airy  as  possible.  In  short,  the  “ Union,”  whose  length  on 
deck,  from  taffrail  to  night-heads,  is  196  feet,  with  a breadth  of  beam  of 
42  feet,  is  a magnificent  ship,  reflecting  the  highest  credit  upon  the  genius 
and  skill  of  the  French  nation. 

There  are,  moreover,  moral  consequences  growing  out  of  the  organi- 
zation  of  this  line  of  French  transatlantic  steam-ships,  which,  perhaps, 
ought  to  be  considered.  The  regular  arrival  and  departure  each  fort- 
night, of  a steam-ship  to  and  from  the  port  of  Havre,  will  doubtless  exert 
a powerful  influence  upon  the  future  progress  of  our  country  and  her 
institutions.  The  French  government  is  one  with  which  we  have  here- 
tofore been  associated  in  political  bonds  ; and  it  was  through  the  aid  of 
Franco,  in  a great  measure,  that  our  independence  was  originally  estab- 
lished. There  is  much  in  that  impulsive  and  generous  nation,  to  excite, 
our  admiration.  Although  ardent  admirers  of  military  glory,  they  have 
earned  an  illustrious  place  in  the  annals  of  philosophy,  and  the  arts  and 
sciences;  and  the  influence  of  their  sentiments  and  taste  has  been  diffused, 
in  a greater  or  less  degree,  over  almost  every  civilized  portion  of  the 
globe.  We  may  justly  hope  that  their  commerce  may  extend  no  conse- 
quences but  those  which  are  consistent  with  pure  principles,  and  the  be- 
nignant blessings  of  Christianity. 

The  experiment  of  ocean  navigation  by  steam,  has  now  been  fully 
tested,  and  its  practicability  demonstrated.  In  a short  time  seventeen 
ocean  steam-ships  will  ply  from  our  own,  to  the  transatlantic  ports.  The 
Cunard  line,  running  from  Liverpool  to  Boston,  has  been,  thus  far,  it  is 
understood,  prosecuted  with  success.  The  new  British  line,  consisting 
of  four  steam-vessels,  which  are  destined  to  ply  between  the  port  of  New 
York  and  Liverpool,  will  soon  be  in  operation;  and  the  first  boat  of  the 
American  line  which  is  to  run  to  Bremen,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
national  government,  has  already  taken  her  departure  from  the  port  of 
New  York,  reached  the  port  of  destination,  and  before  these  pages  meet 
the  eye  of  the  reader,  will  have  returned  to  France.  A fifth  line  is  soon 
to  be  commenced,  between  the  port  of  New  Orleans  and  Liverpool. 
The  enterprise  of  ocean  steam  navigation  has.  as  it  appears,  thus  far 
been  successful ; and  we  doubt  not  but  that  it  wdll  confer  salutary  and  solid 
advantages,  both  upon  the  proprietors  and  upon  the  public. 


Art.  TUI.— TEE  LAW  OP  DEBTOR  AND  CREDITOR  IS  MISSISSIPPI. 

OF  THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  LANDS. 

Conveyances  of  estates  of  inheritance  or  freehold,  or  for  a term  be- 
yond one  year,  in  lands  or  tenements,  are  of  no  validity,  unless  by  writing, 
sealed  and  delivered  : nor  are  such  conveyances  good  against  a purchaser 
upon  valuable  consideration,  not  having  notice,  or  a creditor,  unless  they 
be  in  writing,  and  acknowledged  by  the  parties  executing  them,  or  proved 
by  one  or  more  of  the  subscribing  witnesses.  * 

The  proof  or  acknowledgment  of  6ueh  a conveyance,  must  be  before  a 
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judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a justice  of  the  County  Court,  justice  of  the 
peace,  or  notary  public  of  the  county  where  the  estate  lies,  and  evidenced 
by  a certificate  written  upon  or  under  the  deed,  and  signed  by  the  officer 
before  whom  the  proof  or  acknowledgment  is  made. 

Conveyances  thus  acknowledged,  proved,  and  certified,  are  admissible 
in  evidence  in  any  court  of  this  State,  if  duly  recorded. 

The  record  must  be  made  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  probate  of  the 
county  in  which  the  land  lies,  within  three  months  after  the  sealing  and 
delivering ; and  in  the  case  of  ordinary  conveyances,  if  so  acknowledged, 
proved,  and  recorded,  becomes  valid,  as  to  afi  persons,  firom  the  time  of 
sealing  and  delivering : but  with  respect  to  deeds  of  trust  and  mortgages, 
thus  proved  or  acknowledged  and  recorded,  they  are  valid  as  to  all  subse- 
quent purchasers  for  valuable  consideration  without  notice,  and  as  to  all 
creditors,  from  the  time  when  acknowledged,  proved,  certified,  and  delivered 
to  the  clerk. 

Every  title-bond  or  written  contract  in  relation  to  lands,  may  be  proved, 
certified,  or  acknowledged,  and  recorded,  in  the  same  manner  as  deeds : 
and  if  so  proved,  certified,  or  acknowledged,  and  recorded,  are  notice  to 
all  subsequent  purchasers. 

The  estate  of  a married  woman  will  not  pass  by  her  deed  without  her 
acknowledgment,  on  a private  examination  apart  from  her  husband,  before 
one  of  the  officers  previously  referred  to. 

Every  estate  in  lands  shall  be  deemed  a fee-simple,  if  a less  estate  be 
not  limited  by  express  words,  or  do  not  appear  to  have  been  granted,  con- 
veyed, or  devised,  by  construction  or  operation  of  law.  And  all  estates  in 
lands  and  slaves  created  an  estate  in  fee-tail,  shall  be  an  estate  in  fee- 
simple,  and  stand  discharged  of  the  condition.  Provided,  that  an  effectual 
estate  may  be  created  by  conveyance  or  devise  to  a succession  of  donees 
then  living,  and  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  the  remainder  man ; and  in  default 
thereof,  to  the  right  heirs  of  the  donor  in  fee-simple. 

Alienations  and  warranties  of  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  assur- 
ing  a greater  estate  than  the  grantor  has  a right  to  pass,  operate  only  as 
alienations  or  warranties  of  the  estate  he  possesses,  or  may  lawfully  convey. 

The  words  grant , bargain,  sell,  shall  be  adjudged  an  express  covenant 
to  the  grantee,  his  heirs  and  assigns — - 

1.  That  the  grantor  is  seized  of  an  indefeasible  estate  in  fee-simple, 
free  from  encumbrances  done  or  suffered  from  the  grantor.  2.  For  quiet 
enjoyment  against  the  grantor,  his  heirs  and  assigns. 

If  the  party  making  the  conveyance,  or  witnesses,  reside  in  any  other 
State  or  territory,  the  acknowledgment  or  proof  made  before  and  certified 
by  the  chief  justice  of  the  United  States,  or  an  associate  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  or  a district  judge  of  the  same,  or 
any  judge  or  justice  of  the  Supreme  or  Superior  Court  of  any  State  or 
territory  in  the  Union,  or  before  any  court  of  law,  or  mayor,  or  other 
chief  magistrate  of  any  city,  borough,  or  corporation  of  any  foreign  king- 
dom, State,  nation,  or  colony,  in  which  such  party  or  witnesses  reside,  in 
the  manner  such  acts  are  usually  authenticated,  shall  be  effectual. 

If  an  original  deed  or  conveyance,  or  other  instrument  in  writing  re- 
corded under  the  statute,  be  lost,  mislaid,  or  destroyed  by  time  or  accident, 
and  not  in  the  power  of  the  party  to  produce,  a copy,  certified  by  the 
clerk  of  the  office  where  the  record  is  kept,  shall  be  received  in  evidence, 
in  any  court  of  law  or  equity. 
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OP  THE  LAW  RESPECTING  CONTRACTS. 

On  bills  of  exchange  drawn  upon  persons  resident  within  the  United 
States,  and  out  of  this  State,  returned  protested,  the  damages  are  5 per 
cent  on  the  sum  drawn  for.  And  upon  bills  drawn  upon  persons  resident 
without  the  United  States,  protested,  the  damages  are  10  per  cent  on  the 
sum  stated. 

Bills  of  exchange  for  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars  and  upwards,  drawn  in, 
or  dated  at  and  from  any  place  in  this  State,  upon  persons  within  the 
State,  and  payable  at  a certain  number  of  days,  weeks  or  months  after 
date,  or  sight,  shall,  in  case  of  non-acceptance  or  non-payment,  be  pro- 
tested by  a notary  public,  in  like  manner  as  ioreign  bills;  and  the 
damages  shall  be  5 per  cent  on  the  sum  drawn  for. 

Such  bills  of  exchange,  in  every  other  respect,  are  regulated  and 
governed  by  the  laws,  customs,  and  usages  which  govern  foreign  bills; 
provided  they  be  drawn  by  any  merchant,  body  politic  or  corporate,  on 
any  merchant,  body  politic  or  corporate,  within  the  State. 

Such  protest,  for  want  of  a notaiy  public,  may  be  made  by  any  justice 
of  the  peace. 

If  an  inland  bill  of  exchange  be  accepted  in  satisfaction  of  a former 
debt  or  sum  of  money,  the  same  is  accounted  complete  payment  of  the 
same,  if  the  person  accepting  it  does  not  take  due  course  to  obtain  pay. 
ment,  by  endeavoring  to  get  the  same  accepted  and  paid,  and  by  protest 
for  non-acceptance  and  non-payment. 

All  bills  single,  obligations,  bonds,  promissory  notes,  and  all  other 
writings  for  the  payment  of  money,  or  any  other  thing,  shall  and  may  be 
assigned  by  endorsement,  whether  the  same  be  made  payable  to  the  order 
or  assigns  of  the  obligee  or  payee,  or  not. 

On  such  instruments  the  assignee  or  endorsee  may  maintain  any 
action  which  the  obligee  or  payee  could,  previous  to  the  assignment. 

In  all  actions  upon  such  assigned  instrument,  the  defendant  is  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  all  want  of  lawful  consideration,  failure  of  consideration, 
payments,  discounts,  and  sets-off,  made,  had,  or  possessed,  previous  to  notice 
of  assignment. 

If  one  bound  as  a surety  to  any  such  instrument,  pay  or  tender  the 
money  unpaid,  the  holder  is  obliged  to  assign  the  same  to  the  surety; 
who  may  maintain  an  action  in  his  own  name,  against  the  principal 
debtor. 

mechanics’  lien. 

Every  dwelling  house,  store  or  warehouse,  or  other  building  of  what- 
soever kind,  erected  in  the  State,  is  subject  to  the  payment  and  satisfaction 
of  the  price  contracted  therefor,  or  for  the  reasonable  value  of  the  work 
and  labor  performed,  or  materials  furnished  by  any  brick-maker,  mason, 
carpenter,  painter  and  gilder,  lime  merchant,  or  any  merchant  or  mechanic, 
in  preference  of  any  other  lien,  originating  subsequently  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  building  or  date  of  contract. 

To  make  this  lien  effectual,  the  contract,  if  there  be  one,  is  to  be  reduced 
to  writing,  signed  by  the  parties,  and  recorded  in  the  clerk’s  office  of  the 
court  of  probates  of  the  county  where  the  building  is  situated:  and  in 
case  no  contract  is  made,  a suit  must  be  instituted  before  a court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  within  six  months  after  the  commencement  of  the 
building. 
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LIMITED  PARTNERSHIPS. 

Associations  of  this  nature,  provided  they  be  not  for  the  purpose  of 
banking,  or  making  insurance,  may  be  formed  in  this  State,  on  the  follow- 
ing terms 

1.  One  or  more  persons  may  be  general  partners,  an<f  who  are  jointly 
and  severally  liable  as  general  partners  are  by  law ; and  one  or  more 
persons  may  contribute,  in  actual  cash  payments,  a specific  sum,  and  who 
shall  be  liable  to  the  extent  only  of  the  sum  contributed. 

2.  The  general  partners  only  are  authorized  to  transact  business,  and 
to  sign  for,  and  bind  the  co-partnership. 

3.  Persons  forming  such  partnerships,  shall  make  and  severally  sign  a 
certificate,  containing  the  namo  of  the  firm,  the  general  nature  of  the 
business  to  be  transacted,  the  names  of  the  general  and  special  partners, 
the  period  of  commencement  and  termination  of  the  partnership— -this 
certificate  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  several  parties,  before  a judge  of 
the  high  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Chancer}', 
of  the  Circuit  Court,  or  Court  of  Probates,  or  a justice  of  the  peace ; 
taken  and  certified  as  are  conveyances  of  lands ; — the  certificate  to  be 
filed  in  the  clerk’s  office  of  the  Court  of  Probates  of  the  county  in  which 
the  principal  business  is  transacted.  This  is  to  be  accompanied  with  the 
affidavit  of  a general  partner,  that  the  sum  contributed  by  the  special 
partner  has  actually  and  in  good  faith  been  paid,  in  cash,  and  no  part  in 
stock,  notes,  or  credit.  The  terms  of  the  partnership,  when  registered, 
must  be  published  in  one  newspaper  of  the  county  of  business,  or  nearest 
to  it  if  none  be  published  there,  and  in  the  town  of  Jackson  ; three  months 
in  the  former,  six  weeks  in  the  latter. 

4.  Suits  in  relation  to  the  partnership  business,  may  be  brought  in  the 
names  of  the  general  partners. 

5.  The  special  partner  cannot  withdraw  any  part  of  the  sum  contributed 
by  him ; but  may  recover  lawful  interest  on  the  sum  contributed,  if  the 
payment  of  such  interest  does  not  reduce  the  amount  of  capital.  If  after 
the  payment  of  interest  a profit  remains,  he  may  receive  his  portion. 

6.  In  case  of  insolvency,  no  special  partner  is  allowed  to  claim  as  a 
creditor,  until  all  other  creditors  are  satisfied. 

JUDGMENTS  AND  EXECUTIONS. 

Judgments  are  liens  upon  the  property  of  defendants,  from  the  time  of 
the  entering  of  them. 

If  one  be  indebted  to  another  in  any  sum  of  money,  on  any  bond,  bill, 
promissory  note,  cotton  receipt,  or  other  written  contract,  covenant,  or 
agreement,  he  may  sign  an  office  confession  of  judgment  in  the  clerk’s 
office  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  county  in  which  he  resides ; the  credi- 
tor first  filing  an  affidavit  stating  the  indebtedness  and  the  instrument,  and 
acknowledged  by  the  debtor. 

Executions  issue  on  judgments  of  courts  of  record,  with  stay  of  execu- 
tion, any  time  within  one  year  next  after  the  expiration  of  the  stay. 

No  writ  of  execution  binds  the  property  of  the  goods,  lands,  and  tene- 
ments, but  from  the  time  delivered  to  the  sheriff. 

The  agricultural  implements  of  a farmer  necessary  for  one  male  laborer, 
the  tools  of  a mechanic  necessary  for  his  trade,  the  books  of  a student 
necessary  for  his  education,  the  wearing  apparel  of  each  person,  one  bed 
and  bedding,  one  plough-horse,  not  exceeding  the  value  of  one  hundred 
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dollars,  one  cow  and  calf  of  every  housekeeper,  and  the  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments of  a person  enrolled  in  the  militia,  are  exempt  from  sale  under 
execution. 

If  a writ  of  execution  has  been  returned  “no  property  found,”  and  the 
plaintiff'  suggests  that  defendant  has  fraudulently  conveyed  his  estate,  an 
issue  may  be  tried  as  to  the  question  of  fraud,  by  issuing  a notice  in  the 
nature  of  a scire  facias , and  the  property  condemned  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  debt,  if  fraud  has  been  practised. 

In  all  cases  where  a sheriff  or  other  executing  officer  feils  to  comply 
with  the  law  with  respect  to  returning  executions  and  paying  over  money 
collected,  he  is  liable  to  a summary  proceeding  on  notice,  with  high  pen- 
alties. . 


MERCANTILE  LAW  CASES, 


MARINE  INSURANCE — LIMITATION  OF  POLICT. 

In  the  United  States  Court,  (June,  1847.)  Judge  Nelson,  presiding.  Coring 
Meigs  r s.  The  Sun  Mutual  Insurance  Company. 

This  was  an  action  to  recover  the  amount  of  a marine  policy  of  insurance, 
effected  on  the  ship  Joseph  Meigs,  on  a whaling  voyage  from  Mattapoisett,  Massa- 
chusetts. The  terms  of  the  policy  were,  that  it  was  to  continue  in  effect  until 
the  vessel  arrived  at  the  same  port,  after  her  voyage,  and  had  been  moored  24 
hours  in  safety.  The  vessel  reached  home  in  November,  1844,  and  was  anchored 
within  a mile  and  a half  of  the  dock,  for  the  purpose  of  lightening  her,  as  it  was 
supposed  that  she  drew  too  much  water  to  proceed  to  the  usual  landing-place, 
without  first  taking  out  some  of  her  cargo.  She  was,  therefore,  kept  at  anchor, 
three-quarters  of  a mile  from  the  wharf,  for  seven  or  eight  days,  during  which 
lighters  were  employed  unloading  her:  and,  while  in  this  position,  she  took  fire 
from  lightning,  or  some  other  cause  which  did  not  appear,  and  was  totally  destroy- 
ed, and  the  insured  now  seek  to  recover  the  amount  of  their  loss.  For  the  defence 
it  was  contended  that  the  policy  had  expired  before  she  was  destroyed,  as  she  had 
arrived  at  her  port  of  destination,  and  was  safely  moored  24  hours  before  the  fire 
took  place,  and  that,  therefore,  the  insurers  were  not  responsible. 

The  Court  charged  the  jury.  This  was  an  action  on  a policy  of  insurance  taken 
out  on  the  Joseph  Meigs,  a whaling  ship,  her  outfit  and  tackle,  to  continue  for  a 
limited  period  of  time,  until  her  return,  after  her  cruise  and  safe  arrival,  at  the 
same  port,  and  until  she  was  there  moored  at  the  wharf  24  hours  in  good  safety. 

In  order  to  call  your  attention  to  the  material  part  of  the  policy,  I will  refer  to 
it  in  its  terms,  as  the  whole  question  depends  on  a proper  understanding  of  a par- 
ticular clause,  namely,  the  clause  indicating  the  termination  of  the  voyage  and 
risk. 

The  defendant,  on  the  24th  of  September,  1844,  at  noon,  made  an  insurance  on 
a vessel,  at  and  from  Mattapoisett,  on  a whaling  voyage,  to  continue  until  said 
vessel  had  safely  arrived  at  Mattapoisett,  and  until  moored  24  hours  in  good 
safety. 

This  is  the  material  clause  on  which  the  whole  case  hangs,  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  clause,  “ until  the  same  shall  be  safely  landed.” 

This  clause  differs  materially  in  respect  to  the  insurance  of  the  ship  and  cargo. 
With  respect  to  the  ship,  the  risk  ends  on  the  arrival  of  the  same  at  the  port  of 
Mattapoisett,  and  on  being  there  moored  24  hours  in  good  safety.  But  as  respects 
the  cargo,  the  risk  does  not  end  until  the  same  is  safely  landed. 

In  respect  to  the  cargo,  the  first  objection  taken  to  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  to 
recover,  is  that,  in  point  of  fact,  at  the  time  of  the  loss — that  is,  the  destruction  of 
tlie  ship  and  cargo  by  fire — the  vessel  was  not  seaworthy,  for  the  reason  that  she 
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had  not  on  board  a competent  number  of  hands  to  take  care  of  the  ship,  and  to 
keep  watch.  But  the  fact  that  the  ship  had  performed  her  voyage,  and  arrived  at 
her  home  port  in  safety,  for  aught  that  appeared  to  the  contrary,  the  presumption 
of  fact  is  that  she  had  been  all  the  time  properly  manned,  and  in  every  respect  sea- 
worthy ; and,  as  I apprehend,  it  devolves  on  the  insurers  to  prove  that  at  the  par- 
ticular time  of  the  loss,  she  was  not  manned  with  a proper  compliment  of  hands. 
If  that  fact  is  established  to  your  satisfaction,  it  is  a sufficient  answer  to  as  much 
of  the  case  as  it  covers,  namely,  in  respect  to  her  cargo.  If  not,  then  the  plaintiff 
is  entitled  to  your  verdict  on  that  branch  of  the  case.  The  main  question  is  in 
respect  to  the  ship,  and,  as  has  been  very  properly  stated  by  counsel  on  the  trial, 
the  simple  question  on  this  branch  of  the  case  is,  whether  this  voyage  had  ended, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  clause  in  the  policy,  before  the  loss  of  the  vessel,  by 
destruction  from  fire. 

On  the  part  of  the  defendant  it  is  insisted  that  it  did,  and  the  plaintiff  says  that 
it  did  not.  This  clause  is  inserted  in  the  policy  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the 
termination  of  the  voyage,  and  contains  the  express  stipulations  of  the  parties  on 
the  subject.  The  decision  of  the  case,  you  will  therefore  see,  involves  the  neces- 
sary and  proper  understanding  of  this  clause,  when  applied  to  the  particular  voy- 
age in  question.  Now,  as  a general  rule,  I lay  down  this  to  be  the  meaning  of 
that  clause,  namely,  that  in  order  to  terminate  the  risk  on  the  part  of  the  under- 
writers, by  virtue  of  this  clause,  the  voyage  must  have  ended  by  the  arrival  of  the 
vessel  at  the  port  of  delivery,  and  the  anchoring  her  at  the  usual  anchorage  ground 
in  that  port,  for  the  delivery  of  her  cargo.  I,  of  course,  refer  to  the  port  of  delivery 
in  whicn  the  voyage  is  to  terminate.  The  question  as  to  what  is  the  usual  anchor- 
age ground,  in  any  given  port,  is  of  course  a question  of  fact,  and  depends  on  the 
usage  and  custom  of  that  port.  And  several  of  the  witnesses  in  this  case  have 
proved  the  fact,  that  every  port  has  its  particular  anchorage  ground.  The  mere 
dropping  of  the  anchor  in  the  harbor,  short  of  the  usual  anchorage  ground,  for 
temporary  purposes,  and  especially  if  from  necessity,  or  on  account  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  navigation,  or  on  account  of  the  harbor,  under  the  view  that  I take  of 
the  case,  proves  nothing.  It  must  be  a dropping  of  the  anchor  for  securing  the 
'v  essel  at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  and  with  a view  to  end  the  voyage,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  ship  in  its  proper  station,  in  the  port  of  delivery,  for  the 
purpose  of  unloading  the  cargo.  It  is  for  the  jury  to  say  whether,  in  this  sense 
of  the  policy,  the  vessel  was  moored  in  safety  more  than  24  hours,  and  that  the 
policy  expired  before  the  destruction  of  the  vessel.  I regard  the  main  question  as 
one  of  fact  for  the  jury  to  determine,  under  the  instructions  I have  given  you.  You 
will,  therefore,  say  whether,  on  the  whole  case,  was  casting  anchor  at  the  usual 
place  for  large  vessels,  drawing  13  feet  of  water,  with  a view  to  lighten  her — was 
that  casting  anchor,  in  the  meaning  of  this  clause  of  the  policy,  at  the  usual  an- 
choring ground  of  that  harbor,  or  was  the  usual  anchoring  ground  at  the  wharf, 
which  is  the  usual  place  for  unloading  the  cargo? 

The  jury  found  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  $10,600,  being  the  full  amount  of 
the  policy,  subject  to  liquidation. 


COMMON  CARRIERS — NEGLIGENCE. 

In  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  April  term,  1847,  at  Wor- 
cester, before  Judge  Dewey.  Lew'is  vs.  The  Western  Railroad  Company. 

Dewey,  J. — These  are  exceptions  from  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  an 
action  for  negligence  of  the  defendants  in  the  transportation  and  delivery  of  a 
block  of  marble  sent  from  the  western  part  of  the  State.  The  general  principles 
of  law  as  to  the  duties  of  common  carriers  in  regard  to  delivery  are  well  settled, 
and  if  there  were  no  peculiar  circumstances,  and  the  defendants’  servants  had,  of 
their  own  mere  notice,  undertaken  to  deliver  the  block  at  another  place,  it  may 
be  that  the  defendants  would  have  been  liable,  though  it  were  done  without  orders. 
The  error,  if  any,  was  in  disregarding  the  facts  tending  to  show  that  the  defend- 
ants were  excused  from  liability  after  the  stone  left  their  depot.  The  duty  of  the 
defendants  was  to  deliver  at  their  depot,  but  this  might  be  modified.  Suppose  a 
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bale  of  goods  were  transported*  and  the  owner  steps  into  the  cars  and  asks  a de- 
livery there;  this  delivery  is  perfect,  and  if  they  are  injured  in  taking  out,  the  loss 
is  his.  The  place  of  delivery  may  be  varied  by  the  parties.  The  real  question 
in  this  case  is,  were  the  defendants  discharged  from  their  liability  for  the  stone 
after  it  left  their  depot  ? It  seems  there  was  evidence  tending  to  show  this.  Had 
the  plaintiff  been  present  at  the  depot  and  done  the  same  acts  that  Lamb  did,  no 
doubt  the  defendants  would  have  been  discharged.  The  whole  question  turns  on 
Lamb’s  authority.  To  this  point  the  court  was  particularly  directed,  and  there 
seems  an  omission  in  the  charge.  The  jury  should  have  been  instructed,  1.  If 
Lamb  was  authorized  to  receive  delivery  of  the  block,  an  article  requiring  pecu- 
liar care,  and,  instead  of  receiving  it  at  the  depot  of  the  defendants,  requested 
their  agent  to  permit  the  cars  to  be  drawn  to  the  Boston  and  Worcester  depot, 
these  acts,  being  incident  to  the  delivery,  were  within  the  authority  conferred  by 
the  plaintiff.  2.  If  Lamkrequired  delivery  in  this  mode,  instead  of  at  defendants’ 
depot,  from  the  time  the  cars  left  their  depot  the  defendants  ceased  to  be  responsi- 
ble either  for  the  skill  and  care  of  the  persons,  or  strength  of  the  machinery  em- 
ployed. 3.  The  general  duty  of  the  defendants,  as  common  carriers,  was  to  de- 
liver at  the  usual  place,  in  this  case  at  their  depot;  but  it  was  competent  for  the 
plaintiff  to  assent  to  a delivery  elsewhere.  If  the  plaintiff  requested  such  a de- 
livery, and  the  agent  of  the  defendants  consented,  from  the  time  the  stone  left  the 
usual  place  of  dhlivery,  it  was  delivered,  and  the  defendants’  liability  as  carriers 
ceased. 

Exceptions  sustained. 


BANK  DIVIDENDS. 

In  the  Fifth  District  Court,  New  Orleans.  The  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  New 
Orleans  vs.  The  Commercial  Bank  of  New  Orleans. 

This  was  a suit  to  enjoin  the  defendants  from  making  a dividend  of  $2  per 
share,  because  the  dividend  is  declared,  not  upon  actual  protits,  but  upon  antici- 
pated ones,  which  is  contrary  to  the  charter  of  the  defendants.  The  plaintiffs 
contend  that  the  defendants,  by  their  charter,  were  bound  to  devote  the  amount 
due  to  the  city  for  dividends,  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  accruing  on  the  bonds 
of  the  city,  which  had  been  received  in  payment  for  the  stock  taken  by  the  city. 
That  said  company  was  chartered  for  public  purposes,  and  for  supplying  the  city 
with  water;  for  the  accomplishment  of  which,  the  company  was  required  to  ex- 
pend annuallv  the  sum  of  §5100,000.  That  the  affairs  of  said  company  are  in  a 
state  of  liquidation  under  the  civil  laws  of  the  State,  and  that  during  the  liquida- 
tion, they  cannot  divide  funds  among  its  stockholders,  before  the  debts  arc  paid. 
That  the  dividend  is  contemplated  being  made  in  contravention  of  the  lawful 
resolutions  of  a lawful  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  and  pretended  to  be  made  in 
conformity  with  a resolution  passed,  as  alleged,  at  an  informal  meeting  of  the 
stockholders.  To  these  specifications,  the  defendants  put  in  a general  denial. 
The  case  was  tried  and  submitted,  and  Judge  Buchanan,  in  a lengthy  and  well- 
reasoned  opinion,  ordered  the  injunction  to  be  made  perpetual. 


LIABILITY  OF  RAILROAD  PROPRIETORS — EVIDENCE  OK  PLAINTIFF  AS  TO  CONTENTS 

OF  TRUNK. 

In  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Maine,  April,  1847,  at  Portland.  Christian  F. 
Pudor  v.  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad. 

This  wa6  an  action  on  the  case  against  the  defendants,  in  which  the  plaintiff 
alleges  that  he  put  on  board  of  the  baggage-car  of  the  defendants,  to  be  trans- 
ported to  Portland,  a box  containing  books,  surgical  instruments,  medicine,  chemi- 
cal apparatus,  one  item  stated  to  have  been  sugar  of  milk,  and  articles  of  clo- 
thing; the  whole  being  of  the  value  of  $93.  The  defendants  consented  to  be 
defaulted  for  $1  as  damages,  being  the  value  of  the  box.  The  plaintiff  offered 
himself  as  a witness  to  prove  the  contents  of  the  box,  but  the  court  did  not  per- 
» rnit  him  to  be  sworn.  And  the  question  whether  he  should  have  been  admitted 
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was  submitted  to  the  court,  who  held  he  was,  under  the  circumstances  of  this 
case,  inadmissible  to  give  testimony. 

In  the  course  of  the  remarks  of  Shepley,  J.,  who  delivered  the  opinion,  inti- 
mations were  given,  that  if  it  had  been  the  plaintiff's  travelling  trunk  of  wearing 
apparel  that  had  been  lost,  which  it  might  reasonably  be  expected  he  would  pack 
up  himself,  and  not  in  the  presence  of  any  one  else,  the  decision  might  have  been 
different.  He  seemed  to  think  that  there  would  be  but  little  danger  of  imposition 
upon  railroad  proprietors,  from  the  relaxation  of  the  rule  excluding  parties  from 
testifying  in  their  own  cases,  so  as  to  admit  travellers  to  testify  to  the  contents  of 
a trunk  of  clothing ; as  any  extravagance  in  the  estimation  of  the  quantity  and 
quality,  and  number  of  articles,  would  be  susceptible  of  detection,  from  the 
knowledge  which  might  be  obtained  of  the  kind  and  amount  which  it  might  l>e 
reasonable  to  believe,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  his  particular  condition,  that 
he  would  have  with  him.  Several  cases  in  Pennsylvania  were  noticed,  which 
seemed  to  have  sanctioned  such  a doctrine.  But  as  to  money,  books,  instruments, 
and  such  articles,  which  are  not  exposed  to  public  view,  the  defendants  would 
have  no  protection  against  the  testimony  of  the  plaintiff;  and  the  rule  of  public, 
policy,  which  debars  a plaintiff  from  being  a witness,  must  be  enforced. 


BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE — A QUESTION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

In  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  (England,)  February  23d,  1847.  Bordier  vs. 
Barnett  and  others. 

This  was  an  action  involving  a question  of  international  law,  on  bills  of  ex- 
change, between  England  and  France ; and,  although  the  amount  for  which  it 
was  brought,  was  but  £G8,  still  the  point  at  issue  was  of  great  importance  to  the 
mercantile  interests  of  the  two  great  commercial  countries. 

The  plaintiff,  it  appeared1  is  a French  merchant,  and  the  defendants  are  the 
well-known  London  bankers,  carrying  on  business  under  the  firm  of  Barnett  & 
Co.  The  point  at  issue  was,  to  ascertain  what  the  law  and  custom  of  France 
were,  in  reference  to  “ protest  ” in  cases  of  “ dishonored  ” bills,  and  to  the  right 
of  action  under  the  form  and  condition  of  such  protest.  The  bill  in  question  had 
been  drawn  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  was  endorsed  at  Calais,  and  also  at 
Paris.  It  was  subsequently  presented  by  plaintiff' at  the  defendants’,  but  not  for  a 
considerable  number  of  days  after  it  became  due ; and  they  declined  payment, 
first,  on  the  ground  that  the  bill  was  not  returned  to  them  within  a “ reasonable  ” 
time  after  it  became  due,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  English  law  and  rule  of 
commerce,  which  were,  that  “ one  ,?day  after  it  became  due  in  London  was  re- 
garded as  reasonable  time ; and  secondly,  on  the  ground  that  the  protest  ww 
informal. 

Counsel  having  been  heard  on  both  sides — 

Lord  Denman  summed  up,  and  said  the  question  which  the  jury  had  to  deter- 
mine was  one  of  great  difficulty  and  importance,  and  one  which  he  hoped  would 
prove  a means  of  leading  to  a better  settlement  and  understanding  of  what  the 
law  in  such  cases  ought  to  be  between  two  great  countries,  now,  and  for  a con- 
siderable number  of  years  past,  happily,  in  a condition  of  free  commercial  inter- 
course with  each  other.  The  learned  judge  then  alluded  to  a statement  of  the 
French  advocates,  who  gave  evidence  in  the  cause,  to  the  effect,  that  in  cases  of 
bills  of  exchange,  a certain  discretion  was  allowed  to  judges  as  to  the  course 
which  they  ought  to  recommend  ; and  that,  in  the  event  of  their  directing  a wrong 
one,  they  were  liable  to  punishment.  His  lordship  then  put  the  case  to  the  jury 
on  the  points  of  law;  and  they,  after  some  short  consideration,  returned  a verdict 
for  the  defendants  on  both  points. 
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IN  NEW  YORK BANK  PROGRESS  IN  NEW  YORK — FREE  BANK  DEPOSITS BOSTON,  MICHIGAN. 

AND  OHIO OPERATION  OF  OHIO  BANK  LAW — EFFECT  OF  BANKING  IN  AGRICULTURAL  STATES 

GOODS  PURCHASED  BY  OHIO PROSPECTS  OF  TRADE CROPS STATE  OF  EXCHANGES PROBABLE 

EXPANSION COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS  WITH  ENGLAND — PAPER  MONEY  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN,  ETC  . 

From  the  thne  of  the  revulsion,  in  1839,  down  t®  1843,  there  was,  in  all  direc- 
tions, a continual  and  increasing  contraction  of  credits,  a liquidation  of  accounts, 
and  rigid  adherence  to  a cash  system  of  business,  by  which  the  amount  of  bank- 
ing and  other  credits  was,  in  1843,  reduced  to  a very  low  level.  With  the  busi- 
ness year,  1843,  the  high  tariff’ came  into  operation  under  circumstances  that  im- 
parted buoyancy  to  the  public  mind,  and  gave,  as  it  wrere,  a spur  to  enterprise. 
The  effect  of  the  tariff  was,  aided  by  the  low  state  of  the  currency,  to  diminish 
imports  of  goods  to  a very  great  extent,  and,  by  so  doing,  to  promote  the  import 
of  specie  ; and  in  that  year  some  $22,000,000  0f  gold  and  silver  were  brought 
into  the  country,  and,  acting  upon  the  improved  feeling  that  circumstances  had 
created,  has  stimulated  an  increase  of  credit.  The  extent  of  credit  operations 
would,  doubtless,  have  been  much  greater  than  it  is,  had  not  political  events  taken 
a turn  adverse  to  them,  and,  by  alarming  capitalists  and  heavy  operators,  served 
to  check  any  very  marked  departure  from  a skictly  prudential  course  of  business. 
Nevertheless,  the  continued  influx  of  specie  has  gradually  produced  its  results  in 
swelling  the  volume  of  the  currency  of  the  Union,  which  has  been  less  than  re- 
quisite for  a free  movement  of  trade.  This  evinced  itself  in  the  course  of  busi- 
ness, during  the  fiscal  year,  which  closed  June  30.  Physical  causes,  in  Europe, 
over  which  no  control  could  be  exercised,  induced  unusual  exports  of  American 
produce,  and  the  returns  were  made  at  a time  when  a reduction  of  the  tariff  was 
expected  to  promote  the  importation  of  goods.  These  two  facts  led  to  the  natu- 
ral conclusion,  that  importations  would  be  large,  and  hence,  that  the  government 
revenue  would  exceed  that  of  last  year,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  in  the  rates 
of  duties.  This  latter  expectation  has  not  been  realized,  notwithstanding  that  the 
aggregate  importations  have  been  very  large  ; that  is  to  say,  the  reduction  of  the 
tariff  did  not  produce  its  anticipated  effect,  in  swelling  the  amount  of  dutiable  im- 
ports to  a sum  wThich  should  yield  a larger  revenue  than  last  year.  The  reason 
of  this  has  been,  that  the  low  state  of  the  currency,  in  the  .Union,  and  the  full 
state  of  the  English  circulation,  accompanied  by  an  extraordinary  consumption 
of  goods  there,  made  specie  a better  remittance  to  the  United  States,  than  goods. 
In  December  last,  when  five  montlis  of  the  year  had  expired,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  estimated  the  customs  revenue  for  the  year,  ending  June,  1847,  at 
$28,000,000.  The  result  is  about  $24,000,000,  as  follow’s  : — 


Quarter  end.  Sept.  30, 1846 $6,153,826 

Doc.  31,  “ ? 3,645,965 

" Mar.  31, 1847 6,300,000 

“ June  30, 1847 7,200,000 


Total $23,299,791 


These  figures,  which  are  official,  do  not  agree  with  a late  circular  of  the  Secre- 
tary, which  gives  the  revenue  as  follows : — 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  GROSS  RECEIPTS  FROM  CUSTOMS,  AT  THE  PORTS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  DURING  THE  MONTHS  OF  DECEMBER,  1845  AND  184G,  AND  JANUARY  TO  JULY  10, 
1846  AND  1847,  UNDER  THE  RESPECTIVE  TARIFFS  OF  1842  AND  1846. 


1815-6.  1846-7. 

December $2,106,326  $2,405,325 

January 2,316,269  2,619.211 

February 2,201,519  2,431,075 

March 4,108,556  3,137,106 

April 2,899,311  3,585,964 

May 2,088,517  2,333,477 

June.. 2,574,268  2,512,309 


1845-6.  1846-7. 

July  10 $714,266  $988,819 


$19,009,032  $20,013,286 
19,009,032 


Excess  of  tariff  over  1846...  $1,004,204 


This  gives  the  gross  receipts,  for  the  quarter  ending  March  31st,  at  $8,187,392, 
whereas,  the  amount  received  by  the  Treasury,  as  per  published  quarterly  report, 
was  but  $6,300,000 — a difference  of  $1,857,392 — a large  amount  for  expenses 
and  drawbacks. 

The  duties  for  the  last  six  months  were*  about  $5,500,000  less  than  the  esti- 
mates. The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  duties  received  at  the  port  of 
New  York,  in  1846-47: — . 


IMPORTS  AND  DUTIES  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

* Specie.  Free.  Dutiable.  Total.  Duties. 


1846  $343,752  $6,742,376  $32,489,849  $39,575,977  $9,485,504 

1847  7,494,880  5,677,652  37,346,614  50,519,146  9,619,200 


Decrease $1,064,724  

Increase $7,151,128  $4,857,765  $11,943,169  $133,796 

In  this  six  months,  $2,898,829  goods  were  warehoused,  and  $1,730,865  with- 
drawn, leaving  in  bond  $1,167,964,  on  which  $406,905  was  due,  which,  added  to 
the  surplus  received,  makes  $540,701  excess  of  duties.  Now  it  appears  that  the 
reduction  of  duties,  added  to  the  low  rate  of  bills  of  exchange,  which  has  aver- 
aged 4 per  cent  in  favor  of  importers  of  goods,  has  been  insufficient  to  counter- 
act those  financial  causes  which  operated  to  bring  specie  instead  of  goods.  Had 
the  $7,000,000  of  specie  paid  duties,  the  excess,  on  their  part,  would  have  been 
$3,000,000,  and  the  $25,000,000  imported  would  have  given  $7,000,000  of  du- 
ties, and  the  estimates  of  the  Secretary  w'ould  have  been  exceeded,  by  over 
$2,000,000.  The  difference  has  been,  the  effect  of  a low  state  of  the  currency, 
which  the  import  of  specie  has  now  begun  to  counteract,  at  a time  when  the 
English  currency  has  been  greatly  reduced.  The  accession  of  such  important 
sums  of  specie  to  the  circulation  of  the  country,  as  have  been  received  since 
1842,  could  not  fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  produce  an  influence.  When,  how- 
ever, as  has  been  the  case  here,  the  specie  is  distributed  over  a large  country, 
of  which  the  business  wants  are  large,  and  constantly  increasing,  without 
any  leading  institution  to  give  tone  and  action,  the  effect  of  large  imports  of 
specie  is  much  slower  in  showring  itself,  than  where,  instead  of  going  into 
general  circulation,  it  becomes  located  in  a great  institution,  which  acta  as  a 
guide  to  affiliated  institutions  all  over  the  country,  as  in  England.  There,  when 
the  main  bank  is  well  supplied  ,jvith  specie,  and  will  not  only  lend  freely  itself,  but 
re-discount,  every  branch  of  business  immediately  feels  the  benefit.  All  large  ope- 
rators are  in  communication  with  6ome  institution,  and  one  single  mail  may 
change  the  action  of  all,  simultaneously,  and  by  so  doing  check  or  stimulate 
every  man’s  business.  Under  the  United  States  Bank,  this  was  partially  the 
case  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  not  so  now.  The  specie  that  arrives  goes 
into  government  hands,  to  a great  extent,  and  thence  into  circulation.  A con- 
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siderable  portion  accumulates  in  the  vaults  of  rival  banks,  that  act  without  con- 
cert, and  seemingly  on  no  recognized  rules.  They  discount,  or  hold  up,  according 
to  the  whim  of  the  moment,  or  local  influences.  To  give  to  some  four  hundred 
banks,  located  all  over  the  Union,  a common  and  expansive  movement,  requires  a 
long  period  of  prosperity  and  a steady  influx  of  specie.  This  has  been  experi- 
enced, and  the  movement  now  seems  pretty  generally  upward.  Money,  for  a 
long  time,  has  been  cheap.  Through  July,  the  banks  of  New  York  discounted 
veiy  freely  at  6 per  cent;  out  of  doors  money  could  be  had  at  4 per  cent.  The 
disposition  to  extend  bank  facilities  is  general,  where  the  machinery  exists,  as 
in  the  case  of  New  York.  T^e  progress  of  banking  has  been  as  follows 

BANKS  OF  NEW  YORK,  DISTINGUISHING  FREE  AND  CHARTERED. 

LOANS.  CIRCULATION. 


Chartered. 

Free. 

Chartered. 

Free.  Total  cirrulat'n. 

Specie. 

Jan. 

1839, 1 

S68.300.486 

$19,373,149 

$19,373,149 

$9,355,495 

1840, 

52,085,467  \ 

|14,972,600 

10,360,592 

$3,859,712 

14,220,304 

7,000,529 

1841, 

54,691,163 

14,548,967 

15,235,036 

3,221,194 

18,456,230 

6,536,240 

1842, 

49,031,760 

7,348,313 

12,372,764 

1,576,740 

13,949,504 

5,320,857 

1843, 

44,276,516 

8,071,921 

9,734,465 

2,297,406 

12,031,871 

8,477,076 

Nov. 

ti 

51,711,666 

10,680,707 

13,850,334 

3,362,767 

17,213,101 

11,502,789 

1844, 

57,285,160 

16,620,740 

15,144,686 

5,037,533 

20,152,219 

8,968,092 

1845, 

57,734,986 

19.442,025 

15,831,058 

5,544,311 

21,375,369 

8,884,545 

1846, 

54,938,836 

17,363,144 

16,033,125 

6,235,397 

22,268,522 

8,048,384 

May, 

,1847, 

58,203,112 

17,485,441 

17,001,208 

6,808,345 

23,809,553 

11,312,171 

The  so-called  “ free  ” circulation  comes  to  be  an  important  item  in  the  State 
currency,  and  forms  a larger  proportion  of  the  circulation,  than  do  the  discounts 
of  the  free  banks  to  the  aggregate  loans.  The  free  circulation  can  be  issued  only 
by  the  deposits  of  stock  with  the  Comptroller  for  security.  At  first,  the*  law  ad- 
mitted of  bonds  and  mortgages,  and  the  stocks  of  other  States,  as  security.  Du- 
ring the  revulsion,  these  were  found  to  be  inadequate,  and  New  York  stocks,  or 
United  States  6’s,  only,  are  now  taken,  and  those  old  banks  whose  charters  ex- 
pire, are  allowed  to  continue  their  business  only  under  the  new  law ; — hence, 
all  new  circulation  must  be  obtained  by  the  deposits  of  stocks.  The  progress  of 
these  deposits  has  been  as  follows  : — 

DEPOSITS  FOR  FREE  BANKS  OF  SECURITIES  IN  THE  HANDS  OF  THE  COMPTROLLER  OF  NEW  YORK. 

No.  banka.  Bondi.  Stock*  other.  New  York  Stocks.  Total. 

January,  1845.  70  $1,580,527  $1,938,438  $3,064,905  $6,583,870 

“ 1846.  72  1,655,589  1,809,293  3,805,462  7,270,344 

44  1847.  74  1,552,235  1,810,780  4,472,845  7,835,850 

June,  “ 80  1,552,235  1,772,701  6,322,845  9,647,811 

The  loans  of  the  free  banks  are  by  no  means  all  regular  discounts  of  business 
paper,  but,  in  many  instances,  particularly  of  the  smaller  banks,  represent  the 
amounts  transferred  for  the  purchase  of  stock  to  pledge  for  farther  issues,  the 
profit  being  in  the  interest  yielded  by  the  slock  purchased  with  notes.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, an  institution  of  $500,000  capital  has  gone  into  operation ; and,  follow- 
ing the  railroad  movement,  there  is'an  attempt  making  to  procure  the  passage  of 
a general  law,  in  Michigan,  by  which  banking  will  be  extended  in  that  direction. 
In  Ohio,  banking  received  an  impulse  from  the  law  of  1845-6,  and  credits  are 
rapidly  extending.  In  our  article  for  April,  1845,  we  remarked,  in  relation  to  this 
law,  as  follows  : — 

“ The  want  of  a currency  at  the  West,  which  has  been  severely  felt,  during 
the  transition  from  a paper  to  a metallic  currency,  has,  in  Ohio,  produced  a new 
law,  authorizing  the  business  of  banking.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  pro- 
jectors of  that  law  were  aware  that  the  New  York  system  affords  bat  a very  lim- 
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ited  scope  to  the  extension  of  paper  issues — a law  has  therefore  been  passed, 
which  permits  two  plana  of  banking.  One  plan  is,  briefly,  for  not  less  than  seven 
banks,  composed  of  not  less  than  five  persons  each,  to  organize  themselves  as 
branches,  with  a capital  not  less  than  $100,000,  of  a 1 State  bank,’  composed  of 
one  delegate  from  each  bank — this  body  to  be  a ‘ board  of  control,’  and  be  incor- 
porated with  that  name ; this  board  to  issue  circulating  notes  to  the  branches, 
upon  a deposit  of  10  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  circulation,  in  Ohio  stock  or 
money,  to  constitute  a safety  fund,  out  of  which  the  notes  of  any  broken  bank 
shall  be  redeemed — 30  per  c&nt  of  the  capital  to  be  paid  up  before  commencing 
business.  No  particular  restrictions  are  imposed  upon  the  general  banking  busi- 
ness. The  other  plan  allowed  by  the  law,  is  intended  to  resemble  the  New  York 
free  banking  law.  It  allows  a number  of  persons,  not  less  than  five,  to  constitute 
a bank,  with  a capital  not  less  than  $60,000 — 30  per  cent  to  be  paid  up,  and  an 
equal  amount,  in  Ohio  6's,  or  United  States  stock,  to  be  deposited  with  the  State 
Treasurer,  who  shall  issue  to  them  a sum  equivalent,  in  circulating  notes.  It  is 
obvious  that,  while  such  superior  privileges  are  allowed  to  the  State  branches , this 
latter  -part  of  the  law  will  not  be  availed  of  to  any  considerable  extent , and  that  com- 
siderable  issues  will  take  place  under  the  1 Slate  branches .’  The  object  of  the  law 
was,  to  furnish  a safe  and  convenient  currency , on  the  plan  of  the  New  York  free  * 
law.  This  end  will  not  be  accomplished  under  the  new  act.  The  New  York  laws 
do  not  authorize  two  plans  of  banking,  although  they  tolerate  the  chartered  banks 
as  long  as  their  charters  run.  Notwithstanding  that  these  latter  are  restricted  as 
to  their  line  of  discounts,  and  the  free  banks  are  not,  yet  the  charters  offer  so 
many  greater  inducements  over  the  free  banking  law,  that  none  of  them  would 
voluntarily  come  under  the  latter.  The  Ohio  law  gives  a choice,  and  its  free 
banking  provisions  must  consequently  remain  a dead  letter.  As  we  have  said, 
the  object  of  these  laws  seems  not  to  promote  a healthy  banking  business,  but  to 
‘ furnish  a currency,’  which,  it  is  supposed,  will  facilitate  business.” 

We  have  italicized  that  portion  to  which  we  wish  to  call  particular  attention, 
in  connection  with  the  actual  results  up  to  this  time.  The  whole  banking  move- 
ment, in  Ohio,  has  been  as  follows  : — 

BANKS  OF  OHIO. 


Lonn«.  Specie.  Circulation.  Deposits. 

January,  1844 $2,845,315  $178,348  $2,234,420  $1502,377 

February,  1846 7,791,789  1,374,593  4,505,891  2,662,221 

May,  1846 8,031,894  1,483,271  4,785,295  2,563,937 

November,  1846 8,291,875  1,619.336  5,701,602  2,398,009 

May,  1847 10,936,661  2,026,551  7,281,029  3,356,837 


The  loans  and  circulation  have  rapidly  extended  themselves,  and  have  been  of 
the  three  descriptions  of  banks,  as  follows : — 


Feb.,  1846. 
May,  “ . 
Nov.,  “ . 
May,  1847. 


OLD. 

Loans.  Circulation. 


$4,924,469  $2,641,087 
4,639,219  2,463,760 

4,046,198  2,433,791 

4,936,175  2,894,385 


FREE. 

Loans.  Circulation. 


$866,855  $476,738 
966,696  499,100 

991,530  612,465 

1,187,713  707,664 


BRAECBER. 

Loans.  Circulation. 


$2,000,464  $1,368,066 
2,423,779  1,822,435 

3,254,146  2,655,346 

4,812,772  3,678,981 


When  the  State  branch  law  was  authorized,  with  a host  of  shallow  restrictions 


that  in  reality  left  the  most  unrestrained  liberty  to  flood  the  country  with  paper, 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  precisely  that  portion  would  do  the  mischief;  because  it 
required  no  real  security  of  the  banker,  but  by  leading  the  public  to  suppose  that 
restrictions  existed*  it  only  promoted  confidence  in  hie  paper.  Hence,  we  find, 
that  while  the  old  banks  and  the  independent  banks  have  increased  their  issues 
together  but  $450,000,  the  branches  have  enhanced  theirs ; that  is,  borrowed  of 
the  public  $2,300,000.  In  order  to  show  the  effect  of  large  bank  loans,  in  agri- 
cultural States,  we  take,  from  official  returns,  the  quantity  of  merchandise 
shipped  on  the  Ohio  canals,  for  the  interior,  in  each  year,  at  the  three  leading 
points,  and  also  the  amount  of  bank  loans,  in  the  State,  in  each  year : — 
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FOUNDS  or  MERCHANDISE  SHIPPED  ON  THE  OHIO  CANALS,  WITH  THE  AGGREGATE  LOANS  OF  THE 

OHIO  BANKS. 


MKRril A NDI8E  SQirrED.  BANK  LOAN*. 

Year*.  Cleveland.  Portsmouth.  Cincinnati.  Total. 

1*32 5,260,000  

1833  9,896,4 10  6,124,000  

1834  10,127,613  5,568,000  

1&35 14,839,950  5,868,605  7,217,000  27,925,555  $10,071,250 

1836  13,384,959  7,220,003  6,065,000  26,669,962  17,079,250 

1837  10,757,386  3,487,271  6,020,000  20,264,657  18.175,699 

1838  18,875,286  3,763,393  6,887,000  29,525,679  19,505,662 

1839  * 19,125,282  7,085,735  8,664,640  34,875,657  16,520,360 

1840  10,783,514  6,747,565  5,566,282  23,097,361  13,414,087 

1841  15,164,747  5,773,929  4,359,433  25,298,109  9,818,128 

1842  10,091,803  5,111,112  2,842,861  18,045,776  6,937,980 

1843  13,250,758  5,886,587  3,651,293  22,788,638  4,019,163 

1844  11,552,460  5,176.823  4,112,291  20,841,774  2,845,345 

1845  10,801,868  5,897,918  4,388,873  21,088,659  4.130,220 

1&46 8,243,412  2,795,682  9,438,548  20,487,642  8,291,875 


The  year  1839,  was  that  of  enormous  expansion.  The  loans  reac  hed  $19,000,000, 
and  the  weight  of  goods  purchased,  near  35,000,000  lbs. ; worth,  at  the  official  valu- 
ation of  $300  per  1,000  lbs.,  $10,500,000.  A6  bank  loans  declined,  this  was  re- 
duced to  a small  quantity,  in  1842,  since  when  it  is  not  materially  increased.  It 
is  curious  to  observe  how  the  trade  of  Cleveland  has  declined  under  the  cash  sys- 
tem, since  1842,  and  that  of  Cincinnati  more  than  trebled.  The  “wild-cat” 
banking  system  is,  however,  now  in  full  blast,  and  the  purchases  of  goods  will 
increase.  The  exports  of  produce  from  the  country  have  been  very  large  this 
year,  and,  as  a consequence,  prices  have  increased  to  a point  which  has  drawn 
forth  quantities  from  every  locality  far  in  excess  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  in 
existence.  Ohio  has  sent  forward  a large  share,  and  sold  them  at  fair  prices. 
The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  her  export  trade,  for  years,  corre- 
sponding with  those  above,  and  also  the  gross  tolls  received  annually  on  all  the 
canals : — 

EXPORTS  OF  LEADING  ARTICLES  FROM  THE  PORTS  OF  CLEVELAND,  PORTSMOUTH,  AND  CINCIN- 
NATI, OHIO,  TOGETHER  WITH  THE  TOLLS  ON  THE  CANALS. 


Ye&n.  Wool.  Pork.  Lard.  Coal.  Wb.  k flour.  Toll*. 

Lbt.  libit.  Lbs.  Busk.  Bush. 

1835  522,498  50,473  1,178,706  $237,601 

1836  43,073  638,269  84,124  1,467,520  2574)75 

1837  70,889  1,550,410  183,484  1,636,061  355,769 

1838  70,614  2,144,231  73,292  2,738,195  459,475 

1839  82,102  120,566  3,872,891  134,881  3,566,615  504,396 

1840  634)49  674205  2,230,579  172,206  5,778,392  533,906 

1841  138,353  103,634  4,117,030  478,370  4,805,327  505,684 

1842  ? 224,660  121,236  44)37,178  466.844  4,244,663  475,531 

1843  429,679  93,098  6.467,157  387,834  4,486,114  464,370 

1844  978,794  162,623  9,919,229  540,305  4,305,215  519,515 

1845  966,656  74,537  6,960,066  878,785  2,881,249  483,746 

1846  1,118,042  117,139  8,176,178  850,931  4,213,652  612,302 

The  arrivals  of  certain  articles,  this  year,  at  Cleveland,  from  the  canal,  were 
as  follows : — 

RECEIPTS  AT  CLEVELAND,  MAY  AND  JUNE. 

Ynn.  WI.ent  Com.  Flour.  Pork.  Lard.  Wool. 

1846  17,994  240,267  77,396  27,652  505,710  370,083 

1847  1,384,793  476,615  277,627  8,233  482,909  257,160 


The  increase  of  breadstuff's  is  very  large,  and  the  imports  of  goods  have  been, 
for  the  month  of  June,  as  follows,  at  Cleveland  : — 
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Yean.  Salt.  Coffee.  Sugar.  Molasses.  Crockery.  Other  march. 

Busk.  Lbs.  1M.  Lbs.  Lbs.  Lbs. 

1846  5,303  193,833  7,900  13,224  43,966  1,099,521 

1847  5,632  299,275  90,417  34,632  113,216  1,759,430 


This  shows  a great  increase  in  the  spring  business,  and  indicates  that  Ohio  is 
buying  goods  as  largely  as  in  the  year  1839.  In  all  the  Western  States,  the 
operation  is  nearly  the  same ; but,  from  the  regular  publication  of  Ohio  statistics, 
the  course  of  business  is  ascertained  with  more  precision. 

The  prospect  now  is,  all  over  the  country,  that  the  crops  will  be  prodigious,  and 
will  flow  forward  to  market  in  vast  abundance — too  great,  perhaps,  to  allow  of 
maintaining  the  prices  of  the  last  year,  even  if  the  foreign  demand  should  be  as 
large ; but  it  may  be  taken  into  consideration,  that  the  stocks  in  Europe  are  ex- 
hausted, and  that,  in  addition  to  the  actual  wants,  an  increase  of  stocks  will  be 
made.  If  large  quantities  of  produce  can  be  sold  at  moderate  prices,  its  effect  is, 
to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  sales  among  a greater  number  of  persons,  and  thus 
lay  a broader  foundation  for  future  business.  The  trade  of  the  present  year  has, 
to  a considerable  extent,  been  based  on  the  returns  of  sales  of  produce.  The 
large  quantities  sold  on  the  Atlantic,  on  Western  account,  have  multiplied  credits 
in  the  Atlantic  cities,  in  favor  of  the  West,  and  these  have  afforded  the  greatest 
abundance  of  Eastern  bills,  which  are  always  equal  to  specie  for  country  banks, 
and  are  always  available  against  demands  for  specie.  It  generally  turns  out,  how- 
ever, that,  through  the  agency  of  city  merchants  and  increased  facilities  for  cred- 
its, country  dealers  soon  over-buy  themselves  *,  that  is,  they  buy  more  goods  than 
they  can  sell,  and  get  the  money  for  them,  before  the  notes  fall  due.  In  this  case, 
they  must  have  extensions,  or  renewals ; and  as  this  necessity  increases,  the  cry 
for  bank  capital  becomes  more  urgent.  Those  in  want  of  money,  To  pay  for 
goods  they  have  bought,  and  not  sold,  declare  that  the  business  of  the  country  is 
suffering  from  insufficient  capital.  It  is  then  that  bank  loans  begin  to  swell,  im- 
ports to  increase,  and  exports  to  diminish.  This  inflating  process  has  but  now 
commenced,  and  we  may  look  for  large  sales  of  goods,  on  long-dated  paper,  con- 
stantly deteriorating  in  character,  until  a considerable  portion  becomes  valueless, 
as  in  former  years.  The  dry  goods  trade,  more  particularly,  has  sold  its  wares  on 
long-dated  paper, that  has  fallen  due  long  after  grocers  and  others  have  got  their 
pay.  This  has  not  grown  out  of  the  fact,  that  dry  goods  yield  more  profit  than 
others,  or  tliat  there  is  a larger  capital  in  that  business  content  with  a low  rate  of 
profits.  It  has,  however,  been  usually  the  case,  that  dry  goods  have  taken  all  the 
risks  of  the  mirkets ; that  is  to  say,  their  payments  coming  in  late,  should  there 
be  any  deficit  of  means,  it  falls  on  dry  goods.  The  trade  have  been,«and  are, 
making  considerable  efforts  to  change  this  matter,  and  with  more  or  less  success. 
As  long,  however,  as  young  houses,  enjoying  a certain  degree  of  credit,  with.great 
zeal  and  little  judgment,  push  their  sales  until  the  out-standing  paper,  discounted 
with  their  endorsement,  covers  their  individual  means,  there  will  be  competition 
for  business  manifesting  itself  in  liberality  of  credits. 

The  relations  of  the  United  States  to  England,  in  respect  of  the  value  of  cur- 
rency, have  also  undergone  a change.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  relation  of  the 
Bank  of  England  to  the  currency  and  money-market  of  the  world,  is  very  different 
under  the  new  charter,  which  it  received  in  1844,  from  that  which  it  previously 
held.  Under  the  old  charter,  it  was  a “ currency  furnisher  ;**  that  is  to  say,  if,  at 
a time  of  pressure,  it  was  called  upon  to  advance  money  to  the  government,  or  to 
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the  commercial  circles,  it  had  the  power  of  extending  its  issues  at  will,  being 
guided  and  controlled  only  by  the  effect  of  the  issues  upon  the  exchanges.  By 
the  new  charter,  all  control  over  the  issues  was  taken  from  it,  and  it  now  stands,  in 
relation  to  the  currency,  precisely  like  any  other  banking-house.  If  it  gets  Bhort 
of  notes,  or  money,  it  can  procure  them  only  by  selling  securities  or  ceasing  to 
discount.  In  September,  1844,  the  new  law  came  into  operation,  and  the  bank  held 
£ 15, 197,771  of  bullion.  Of  this,  it  reserved  £619,771,  in  coin,  for  change,  and  made 
over  to  the  issue  department  £14,500,880  of  specie,  and  £14,000,000  of  securi- 
ties, and  received,  in  return,  £28,500,880  of  circulating  notes.  Of  these  notes, 
£19,880,660  were  in  circulation,  and  £8,620,220  on  hand.  It  made  many  at- 
tempts to  get  these  latter  into  circulation,  as  a matter  of  protit,  by  reducing  the 
rate  of  interest,  and  extending  the  term  of  loans ; or,  in  other  words,  made  money 
cheap — festering,  to  some  extent,  the  great  railroad  speculations  that  prevailed,  not 
only  in  Great  Britain,  but  all  over  the  continent.  The  natural  effect  of  these 
speculations  was  a gradual  absorption  of  money,  and  increasing  demand  for  it, 
more  particularly  when  the  improved  condition  of  the  people,  inducing  greater 
consumption  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  raised  prices,  and  induced  the  necessity 
for  larger  capital  to  transact  a given  amount  of  business.  In  such  a state  of  af- 
fairs, when  consumption  had  considerably  increased,  and  the  labor  applied  to  the 
production  of  food  somewhat  diminished,  adverse  seasons  shortened  the  yield  of 
the  harvests  in  Western  Europe  and  Ireland.  The  demand  for  money,  in  the 
North  of  Europe,  became  urgent;  and  in  the  latter  half  of  1846,  specie  flowed 
thitherward,  both  for  the  purchase  of  food,  and  because  the  Banks  of  France  and 
England  were  lending  money  at  such  a rate  as  afforded  a profit  to  borrow  off*  them 
and  re-loan  it  in  the  German  cities.  The  coin  of  France  rapidly  disappeared,  and 
the  institution  was,  in  the  fore-part  of  January,  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  bor- 
rowing £lj000,000,  in  silver,  from  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  English  banking  department,  it  appears,  when  it  found  its  reserve  of  notes 
sinking,  todk  no  other  means  of  stopping  the  efflux  than  by  raising  the  rate  of  in- 
terest, which  it  did  successively,  until  it  reached  5 per  cent,  April  8.  As  far  as 
the  bank  v^as  concerned,  this  was  only  a profitable  operation ; it  was  lending 
more  mone$r,  at  a higher  rate,  and  its  line  of  discounts  was  considerably  increased. 
The  payment  of  the  April  dividends  on  the  public  debt,  however,  nearly  exhausted 
its  reserve  of  notes,  and  compelled  it  to  take  active  steps  to  recover  them.  The 
bank  being  nearly  exhausted  of  notes,  and  being,  under  the  new  law,  deprived  of 
the  power  of  issues,  had  no  other  means  of  obtaining  money  than  that  common  to 
other  banking  concerns — to  sell  the  securities  it  holds,  or  to  call  in  the  money 
it  has  loaned.  To  meet  the  demands  upon  it,  the  bank  must  take  from  the  public 
the  money  it  has  loaned  to  it.  To  sell  securities,  in  such  a state  of  affairs,  would 
be  to  incur  losses ; the  only  alternative  was,  therefore,  to  stop  discounting ; and  it 
threw  out,  in  the  second  week  of  April,  the  paper  of  the  most  eminent  banking- 
houses.  The  maximum  quantity  of  paper  money  in  Great  Britain  is  as  follows : — 


Bank  of  England. 

Fixed  issues. 

...  £14,000,000 

Coin  on  hand, 
March  37. 

£11,015,583 

Actual  issues, 
March  37. 

£24,320,340 

April  34. 

£23,290,420 

196  private  banks 

4399,444 

4,549,880 

4,725,315 

67  joint  stock  banks 

3,418,277 

3,198,082 

3,301,057 

Scotch  banks 

3,087 ,209 

1,325,611 

3,503,300 

3,395,524 

Imh  banka 

6,354,494 

2,179,184 

7,030,053 

6,521,234 

Total 

...  £31,809,424 

£15,520,378 

£42,601,655 

£41,233,530 
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This  £31,809,424  is  the  highest  amount  of  bank  paper  that  can  be  circulated  on 
credit ; all  the  paper  put  out  above  that  sum,  must  be  represented  in  specie,  dollar 
for  dollar.  The  actual  issues  of  paper  were,  altogether,  £42,60 1 ,665 ; £ 1 0,792,23 1 
was,  therefore,  loaned  on  the  specie  in  hand.  Now  it  is  evident  that  every 
sovereign  that  leaves  England,  must  diminish  the  volume  of  the  currency.  The 
English  country  banks  are  allowed  to  issue  £669,759  more  than  they  actually 
had  out;  the  Scotch  and  Irish  banks  were  £1,091,650  above  their  maximum 
credit  circulation,  and  the  excess  was  represented  by  their  specie.  Now  it  is  evi- 
dent, if  £11,000,000  of  specie  were  to  leave  England,  the  amount  of  money  in  cir- 
culation would  be  reduced  25  per  cent,  and  it  would  become  very  scarce  and  dear, 
indicated  in  a great  fall  in  prices,  as  compared  to  the  United  States,  and  perhaps 
the  continent;  and,  by  so  doing,  would  diminish  imports  into  England,  and  impel 
exports  to  an  extent  that  might  turn  exchanges  in  her  favor,  and  bring  back  the 
coin.  From  March  27  to  April  10,  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  declined 
to  £9,867,053 ; and  the  process  of  diminishing  the  volume  of  the  currency  com- 
menced by  drawing  back  from  the  channel  of  commerce  the  money  previously 
poured  into  it  In  the  second  week  of  April,  actually  commenced  the  operation  of 
the  law  of  1844,  which  reduced  the  English  currency  to  a specie  basis,  requiring 
it  to  follow  the  pulsations  of  commerce — swelling  with  the  import  of  specie,  and 
falling  with  its  export.  In  such  a state  of  affairs,  it  becomes  a question  of  very 
considerable  interest,  to  all  nations  connected  with  British  commerce,  whether  the 
drain  of  specie  will  be  renewed  next  year  by  reason  of  another  short  harvest. 
The  United  States  are  interested  in  it,  because  on  it  depends,  not  only  the  extent 
of  the  sales  of  produce,  but  the  nature  of  the  returns.  That  is  t©  say,  if  large  ex- 
ports are  made  to  England,  up  to  the  new  harvest,  the  dram  of  specie  will  be 
large,  and  British  fabrics  may  be  very  cheap  in  the  fall , if  the  stocks  there  are  suf- 
ficient to  export  largely — two  elements  of  very  extended  prosperity  to  tfie  U.  States. 

The  late  accounts  from  Europe  are  of  an  interesting  character,  apd  the  pros- 
pects for  the  coming  year  are  by  no  means  flattering,  notwithstanding  the  tempo- 
rary decline  in  produce,  and  the  ease  in  the  money  market.  The  great  feature 
of  the  English  markets  is  seen  in  the  following  table : — * 

STOCKS  OF  FOREIGN  GRAIN  IN  G.  BRITAIN,  ANT)  BULLION  IN  BANK,  JUNE  6, 1 847,  Alft)  JUNE  5,  *46. 


Yean. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Flour. 

Tot.  of  all  grain. 

Bullion. 

1846, 

1,477*923 

lots  384 

Qr*. 

175,653 

371,251 

2,226,710 

XI  5,339,726 

1847, 

10,780 

1,013 

3,949 

8,708 

27,694 

10,511,597 

Deer., 

1,467,142 

105,373 

171,704 

362,543 

2,199,016 

X4, 848, 129 

This  is  a formidable  deficit  in  connection  with  the  small  stocks  all  over  Eu- 
rope ; more  particularly  when  we  remember  that  the  import  and  consumption  of 
foreign  grain  in  England  last  year,  from  January  5 to  January  5,  was  near 
6,000,000  qrs.  of  grain,  and  did  not  suffice  to  prevent  the  greatest  distress  and 
starvation.  The  best  estimates  this  year  show  that  the  home  supply  of  England 
will  not  in  any  event  be  greater  than  last  year.  Hence,  to  prevent  a great  con- 
vulsion, a considerable  diminution  of  consumption  must  take  place,  if  that  is  pos- 
sible. The  small  stocks  of  raw  material  for  manufacturing,  are  also  indicative  of 
a great  decline  in  the  exports  of  goods  which  are  to  pay  for  grain.  In  the  first 
six  months  of  1847,  the  falling  off  in  the  exports  of  cotton  goods  from  England  is 
very  important,  being  16,145,860  lbs.  yarn,  and  23,337,315  yards  of  plain  calicoes  ; 
but  an  increase  in  dyed  calicoes  to  the  United  States  has  taken  place. 
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A gentleman  of  the  highest  respectability  and  standing,  whose  means  of  informa- 
tion are  certainly  of  a character  to  entitle  his  opinions  to  respect,  has  called  oar 
attention  to  the  statements  made  under  our  usual  “ Commercial  Chronicle  and 
Review,”  in  the  July  number  of  this  Magazine,  (page  84,)  in  relation  to  the  Illinois 
Debt  and  Canal  Arrangements.  Now,  as  the  gentleman  alluded  to  considers  the 
statements  we  made  erroneous,  and  as  we  have  no  personal  pique  to  gratify,  or 
personal  interest  to  subserve,  in  justice  to  all  parties  concerned,  we  cheerfully  give 
place  to  his  statements  ; and  we  should  remark,  in  this  place,  that  the  motives  of 
our  correspondent,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  are  entirely  disinterested. 

We  state,  briefly,  that  David  Leavitt,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  and  Capt.  W.  H.  Swift,  of 
Washington  city,  were  unanimously  selected  by  the  bondholders  for  the  trustees,  and  their 
compensation  was  fixed  by  them,  previous  to  their  appointment,  and  not  by  Messrs.  Leavitt 
and  Swift.  The  bondholders  solicited  their  acceptance  of  the  trust,  and  fixed  their  com- 
pensation at  what  they  deemed  a reasonable  sum,  taking  into  consideration  the  nature  and 
magnitude  of  the  trust.  It  is  also  true  that  these  gentlemen  were  selected  because  they 
were  not  residents  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  with  the  explicit  understanding  that  their 
acceptance  of  the  trust  should  not  impose  upon  them  the  obligation  of  removing  to  the 
State  of  Illinois.  The  trustees  are  required,  by  the  act  of  the  legislature  under  which  they 
arc  appointed,  * to  take  an  oath  or  utfirmation,  and  give  bonds,  with  security,  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  this  act,*  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  they  have  acted,  and  do  act,  under  a full  sense  of  the  obligations  resting  upon,  and 
assumed  by  them  { and  whether  their  salary  is  or  is  not  a proper  one  for  such  responsibil- 
ities, may  be  a subject  of  honest  difference  of  opinion — and  while  some  might  regard  it  at 
too  high,  others,  having  a more  particular  knowledge  of  the  subject,  might  regard  it  aa 
reasonable.  It  is  enough  that  those  whose  interest  is  most  deeply  affected  by  it,  and  whose 
pockets  bear  the  burden  and  charge  of  it,  have  agreed  to  it,  and  are  satisfied  with  it.  If 
they  cau  secure  as  competent  trustees  for  a Less  sum,  their  interest  will  prompt  them  to  do 
so  soon  enough.  The  bondholders  have  au  invested  cosh  interest  in  the  trust  of  not  less 
than  67*000,000,  (including  the  advance  of  $1,600,000,  and  arrears  of  interest  on  their 
funds.)  And  there  are  other  considerations  involved,  besides  finishing  the  canal.  The 
bondholders’  trustees  represent  the  credit  or  interest,  and  they  hold  and  manage  the  trust 
for  their  benefit,  and  for  the  purpose,  if  practicable,  of  enforcing  the  payment  back  to  them 
of  the  enormous  amount  of  money  which  they  have  invested  in  the  bonds  and  securities  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  and  which  the  State  is  confessedly  unable  to  pay  by  any  other  means. 
The  allowance  of  interest  upon  balances  of  money  remaining  on  hand  with  the  trustees, 
was  made  by  the  trustees  themselves,  and  not  upon  the  suggestion  of  any  bondholder. 
And  it  is  untrue,  as  we  are  informed,  by  inquiry  at  the  proper  source,  that  any  large  ba- 
lance has,  at  any  time,  been  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  without  interest  The  canal 
work  has  been  conducted  by  the  trustees  having  charge  of  it  with  vigor  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  it  is  rendered  certain  that  the  canal  will  be  finished  within  the  time  limited 
by  the  law , and  within  the  fund  provided — results  which  will  give  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  bondholders,  and  testify  to  the  ability  and  fidelity  of  their  trustees  in 
the  management  of  the  trust  No  new  vigor  has  been  imparted  to  the  work  since  the 
change  in  the  office  of  State  trustees.  The  statement  reflects  injuriously  upon  Col.  Fry, 
the  late  trustee,  who  was  a most  able  and  faithful  man  in  the  office,  and  whose 
place  could  hardly  be  filled — (a  remark  which  may  be  made  without  disparagement  to 
the  claims  of  others.)  For  the  vigor  with  which  the  work  is  prosecuted,  the  bondholders* 
trustees  are  fairly  entitled  to  the  credit,  as  they,  being  the  majority,  necessarily  control 
the  business  of  the  trust.  That  their  arrangements  have  been  judicious  and  thorough, 
from  the  beginning,  is  proved  by  the  progress  of  the  work.  And  to  the  effort  which  has 
been  made  to  effect  a change  by  impairing  confidence  in  the  trustees,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  state  that  the  trustees  were  unanimously  re-elected  in  May,  by  the  bondholders,  not- 
withstanding that  all  the  agitations  which  have  been  raised  were  laid  before  them.  In 
reference  to  the  passage  of  the  law,  it  may  be  as  well,  also,  to  state  that,  if  any  one  ia 
entitled  to  merit  on  this  score,  it  surely  is  Michael  Ryan,  Esq.,  who,  as  a member  of  the 
legislature,  introduced  it  in  that  body,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  success  of  it  in  the  Se- 
nate, while  Mr.  J.  N.  Arnold,  of  Chicago,  was  its  able  and  successful  champion  in  the 
other  branch.  It  is  also  an  act  of  simple  justice  to  Mr.  Leavitt,  to  stale  that  the  negotia- 
tions, under  the  law,  to  carry  it  into  effect,  were  rendered  successful  by  his  personal  visit 
to  London ; and,  but  for  that,  the  law  woulu  have  entirely  failed. 
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TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  FRANCE  * 

In  the  absence  of  the  “ Tableau  General  du  Commerce  de  la  France,”  for  1846,  an 
abstract  of  which  we  regularly  lay  before  the  readers  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine,  we 
present  from  the  Moniteur  the  following  comparative  returns  of  the  principal  results  of 
the  trade  and  navigation  of  France  with  her  colonies  and  foreign  powers,  during  the  years 
1844,  *45,  and  *46 : — 

GENERAL  COMMERCE. — NUMBER  OF  VESSELS  LADEN. 


Imports. 

1844. 

184$. 

1846. 

French  vessels. 

6,392 

6,920 

8,184 

Foreign  “ 

10,070 

10,775 

12,113 

Total 

17,693 

20,297 

French  vessels 

Exports. 

5,739 

5,595 

Foreign  “ 

6,396 

6,813 

6,623 

Total 

— 



12,552 

12,218 

Tonnage — Imports. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

French  vessels 

679,066 

746,310 

879,808 

Foreign  “ 

1,439,320 

1, 680,296 

Total 

2,185,630 

2,560,098 

French  vessels 

Exports. 

651,670 

654,972 

Foreign  “ 

734,822 

709,806 

Total 

1,251,133 

1,386,492 

1,364,778 

Official  Value — Imports. 

Francs. 

Franc. 

French  vessels 

399,500,000 

425^600/HX) 

Foreign  “ , 

474,000,000 

468,500,000 

Total 

873,500,000 

894,100,000 

By  land. 

366,600,000 

363,300,000 

Total 

1,240,100,000 

1,257,400,000 

French  vessels 

Exports. 

385,400,000 

408,500,000 

403,600,000 

Foreign  “ 

440,500,000 

454,700,000 

456,100,000 

Total 

863,200,000 

859,700,000 

By  land 

320,900,000 

324,200,000 

318,500,000 

Total 

1,146,800,000 

1,187,400.000 

1,178,200,000 

SPECIAL  TRADE. 

1844. 

184$. 

1846. 

Imports 

856,200,000 

933,000,000 

Exports 

848,100,000 

851,000,000 

* For  a general  review  of  the  Commerce  of  France  with  its  colonies,  and  with  foreign 
powers,  during  the  year  1845,  our  readers  are  referred  to  the  June  number  of  the  Mer- 
chants’ Magazine. 
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PRICE  OF  FLOUR  IN  ALBANY,  FROM  1824  TO  1846. 

* Hie  following  tabular  statement  of  the  price  of  flour  in  the  city  of  Albany,  in  each 
year,  from  1824  to  1846,  inclusive,  is  derived  from  the  Albany  Argus.  It  is  an  interesting, 
and,  we  believe,  a reliable  statement ; exhibiting  the  highest,  lowest,  and  average  prices 
of  flour,  for  the  last  twenty-three  years.  The  averages  have  been  taken  on  the  prices 
during  the  season  of  canal  navigation.  It  9eems,  from  this  table,  that  the  highest  average 
price,  #9  64,  was  in  1837 ; the  lowest  average  price,  $4  53,  was  in  1844;  the  highest 
price,  $12,  was  in  1837  ; lowest  price,  $3  75,  was  in  1846. 


Yean. 

Average 

Highest 

Lowest 

DifF.  of 

Years. 

Average 

Highest 

Lowest 

Pitt  of 

price. 

price. 

price. 

price. 

price. 

price. 

price. 

price. 

1824 

$5  38 

$5  50 

$5  25 

$0  25 

1836 

$8  19 

$10  00 

$7 

00 

$3  00 

1825 

4 77 

4 87 

4 63 

0 24 

1837 

9 64 

12  00 

8 

50 

3 50 

1826 

4 61 

5 13 

3 88 

1 25 

1838 

8 09 

9 00 

7 

00 

2 00 

1827 

4 72 

5 75 

4 63 

1 12 

1839 

6 99 

8 75 

6 

00 

2 75 

1828 

5 78 

7 50 

4 50 

3 00 

1840 

4 94 

5 63 

4 

75 

0 88 

1829 

5 69 

7 00 

4 50 

2 50 

1841 

5 61 

6 75 

4 

88 

1 87 

1830 

5 19 

5 25 

4 88 

0 37 

1842 

5 36 

6 50 

4 

13 

8 37 

1831 

5 69 

6 25 

5 19 

1 06 

1843 

4 93 

5 38 

4 

50 

0 88 

1832 

6 02 

6 25 

5 75 

0 50 

1844 

4 53 

4 88 

4 

13 

0 75 

1833 

5 55 

5 75 

5 38 

0 37 

1845 

5 00 

6 88 

4 

25 

2 63 

1834 

5 01 

5 31 

4 81 

0 50 

1846 

4 90 

6 00 

3 

75 

2 25 

1835 

6 31 

6 94 

5 75 

1 19 

COMMERCE  OF  ANGOSTURA,  OR  BOLIVAR. 


The  Journal  of  Commerce  publishes,  from  a reliable  correspondent,  residing  at  An- 
gostura, alias  the  city  of  Bolivar,  on  the  river  Orinoco,  Venezuela,  as  having  been  derived 
from  the  books  of  the  custom-house  of  that  port,  the  following  statement  It  covers  the 
year  ending  30th  June,  1846. 

Vessels  Entered.  Tonnage.  Vessels  Cleared.  Tonnage. 

National 47  2,938  I National 169  8,950 

Foreign 81  5,573  J Foreign 73  7,535 

Totol  value  of  importations $472,951  45 

Total  value  of  exportations 629,033  57 


IMPORTATIONS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


From  New  York $129,510  30 

'*  Baltimore 800  00 

Exports  to  New  York 86,576  86 


TOTAL  EXPORTS  FROM  TIIE  PORT  OF  BOLIVAR. 


Cotton lbs.  40,2*5 

Indigo 21,933 

Asses No.  56 

Horses 38 

Hides 129,872 

Coffee  230.099 

Skins 12,955 

Cigars 80,900 

Dividive 3,200  1 

Checfie 10,900 

Tallow. 1,069 

Tobacco 1,651,903 

Live  cattle No.  8,261 

Wood value  $200  00 

Grains.- 75  00 

Vegetable  oils 355  00 

Specie 7,800  00 

Various 5,587  27 

Mules 254 

Note. — The  tonnage  measurement  of  vessels  in  Venezuela,  is  about  20  per  cent  more 
than  U.  S.  measurement  The  dollars  of  Venezuela  are  equal  to  80  cts.  U.  S.  The 
only  money  in  circulation  is  5 franc  pieces  and  small  French  coin,  and  English  shillings. 
Lose  on  remittance  to  the  U.  S.,  7 per  cent. 

The  difference  between  the  entry  and  clearing  of  foreign  vessels  is  42.  Of  those 
which  came  in  ballast  for  cattle,  not  being  subject  to  port  charges,  no  entry  was  made  in 
the  books. 

The  same  explanation  is  given  in  relation  to  the  difference  of  the  entries  and  sailing  of 
national  vessels,  which  appears  to  be  122.  Many  of  the  rational  vessels  are  small 
launches,  which  trade  to  the  Island  of  Trinidad. 
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COMMERCE  OF  THE  PORT  OF  SHANGHAI,  CHINA. 


The  following  is  the  British  official  return  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  merchant 
▼easels  which  arrived  at  and  departed  from  the  port  of  Shanghai,  during  the  year  ending 
the  31st  December,  1846,  distinguishing  the  countries  to  which  they  belong,  viz>— 


Arrived. 

1 

Departed, 

Under  what  colon.  No.  of  veaeb. 

Tonnage. 

Under  what  colors.  No.  of  tmwIs. 

Tonnage. 

British 

54 

15,069 

British 

50 

14,159 

American 

17 

5,322 

750 

American 

....  17 

5,322 

750 

Spanish 

...  3 

Spanish 

2 

Swedish... 

1 

206 

Swedish 

1 

206 

Bremen- 

1 

152 

Bremen....... 

1 

152 

Hamburgh 

1 

260 

Hamburgh 

1 

260 

76 

21,759 

72 

20,849 

Mr.  Alcook, 
raent : — 

the  British  Consul  at  the  port  of  Shanghai, 

furnishes  the  following  state- 

44  In  cotton  goods  the  increase  since  the  first  year  has  been  from  472,902  pieces  to 
1,248,584  Three  millions  bave  been  disposed  of,  in  addition  to  some  50,000  dozen  of 
handkerchiefs,  from  the  opening  of  the  port.  Woollens,  never  in  great  request  in  China, 
have  found  but  a limited  market ; some  200,000  chang  of  12  feet  having  been  the  annua) 
consumption. 

44  In  tea  and  silk,  the  two  great  staples  of  our  China  exports,  the  progress  has  been  mark- 
ed. From  1,500,000  lbs.  tea  shipped  in  1844,  an  advonce  has  been  made  to  10,000,000. 
In  Bilk,  from  4,815  bales,  the  shipments  have  increased  to  15,926. 

44  Thus,  in  three  years,  21,020,933  lbs.  of  tea  and  30,834  bales  of  stfk  have  been  ship- 
ped on  British  account  The  last  year  shows  an  exportation  of  probably  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  supply  of  tea  required  for  British  consumption,  and  two-thirds  of  the  total  ship- 
ments of  raw  silk  from  China.” 


IMPORT  OF  TEA  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

IK  EACH  TEAK,  SKIING  JUNE  30,  FROM  1844  TO  1846,  INCLUSIVE. 


1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

Congou  lbs. 

37,735,890 

35,740,420 

37,173,541 

Souchong, 

1,315,759 

1,341,764 

1,966,120 

Caper, 

519,879 

1,367,314 

1,637,824 

Flowery  Pecco, 

526,760 

627,893 

681,011 

Orange  Pecco, 

1,056,771 

1,832,314 

2392,701 

Sorts,- 

4844201 

463,587 

924,360 

Total  Black, 

41,639,260 

41,3734292 

% 

44,975,557 

Hyson  Skin, 

548,954 

319365 

206,978 

Young  Hyson,. 

1,465,182 

2,969,099 

3,395.641 

Twankay, 

3,828,561 

3,200318 

3,680350 

Hyson, 

14276^36 

2,112,114 

1,685,051 

Imperial, 

581,681 

1,229,941 

1,104,023 

Gunpowder, 

14273354 

2,366338 

2337,061 

Total  Green,- 

8,974,068 

12,196,975 

13,609,004 

Green  and  Black, 

50,613328 

53,570367 

57,584,561 

AMERICAN  HEMP  TRADE. 

The  New  Orleans  Price  Current,  in  its  Annual  Review,  of  the  2d  of  September,  1844, 
directed  attention  to  the  article  of  hemp ; and,  after  noting  the  rapid  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction, which  had  been  extended  to  the  rich  and  productive  soil  of  Missouri  and  Illinois, 
the  editors  of  that  able  commercial  journal  took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  demand,  which 
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had  kepi  pace  with  the  production.  We  then  ventured  a prediction,  mji  the  Price 
Current,  “ that  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  American  dew-rotted  hemp  would  not 
only  supersede  the  use  of  the  Russian  in  our  own  marine,  but  successfully  compete  with  it 
in  the  markets  of  Europe.”  This  prediction  has  already  been  verified.  In  the  short  space 
of  two  years,  we  find  American  hemp  to  have  almost  entirely  superseded  Russia  hemp,  in 
the  manufacture  of  sail-duck,  ship  cordage,  Sue. ; and  that  the  supplies  have  hardly  kept 
pace  with  the  demand  for  our  own  home  consumption,  and  for  export  to  Europe.  A com- 
parison of  the  receipts  and  prices,  for  several  years  past,  will  show  the  increasing  impor- 
tance of  this  article : — 


Receipts.  Prices. 

Sept.  1 to  May  28,  1844-45 bales  28,881  $78  a $89 

44  44  1845-46 25,260  65  a 58 

44  44  1846-47 44,994  *90*  a 100 


Notwithstanding  the  large  increase  of  receipts,  the  demand  for  consumption  has  increased 
m even  a greater  ratio,  as  is  clearly  proven  by  the  enhanced  value  of  the  article. 

The  total  receipts  in  1845  amounted  to  46,274  bales.  The  receipts  in  1846  would  have 
been  fully  as  lar?e,  but,  as  we  remarked  in  our  annual  statement,  1st  September,  1846,  the 
free  shipment  of  so  bulky  an  article  was  checked  early  in  the  season  by  high  freights  in 
the  West,  and  later  by  low  waters  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers.  The  re- 
ceipts in  1846,  consequently,  did  not  exceed  30,980  bales ; leaving  behind  in  the  West  pro-- 
bably  not  less  than  16,000  bales  of  that  year’s  crop  to  come  forward  this  season.  Our  re- 
ceipts, therefore,  this  year,  will  not  only  include  the  last  crop,  which  we  can  safely  estimate 
at  45,000  bales,  but  to  this  must  be  added  the  16,000  bales  of  the  previous  crop,  which 
will  make,  altogether,  upwards  of  60,000  bales.  This  large  increase,  however,  cannot  in- 
fluence materially  prices,  and  produce  a superabundant  stock,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  consumption  has  increased  in  a greater  degree,  and  the  imports  from  Russia  the  past 
year  amount  to  a mere  trifle  compared  to  former  years. 

The  increase  of  this  trade  can  be  seen  by  the  following  table  : — 


Rac’d  in  Dale*. 

1841  450 

1842  14111 

1843  14,873 

Estimated  receipts  for  1847 

Received  to  this  date 


Rac’d  in 

Bales. 

1844 

38,062 

1845 

46  274 

1846 

30,980 

60.000 

Averaging  each  bale  of  hemp  at  375  lbs.,  60,000  bales  would  amount  to  10,000  tons. 
The  crop  of  hemp  in  Kentucky  has  been  estimated  at  about  10,000  a 12,000  tons  per 
annum,  and  the  crop  of  Missouri  and  Illinois  at  12,000  a 15,000  tons.  Thus  we  find  less 
than  one-half  is  exported ; and  previous  to  this  year,  not  one-third  of  the  entire  crop,  which 
varies  from  22,000  a 25,000  tons. 


BRITISH  COLONIAL  SHIPPING. 


A parliamentary  return,  obtained  by  Mr.  Hume,  shows  that  the  nnmber  of  ships  which 
cleared  out  from  the  United  Kingdom,  for  ports  in  Canada  and  British  America,  was,  in 


1846,  as  follows,  viz : — 

Places.  Ships.  Tonnage. 

To  Newfoundland, 226  32,559 

Canada, 1,420  564,374 


Pieces.  Ships.  Tonnage. 

To  New  Brunswick,...  808  315,625 

Nova  Scotia, 209  64,949 


• In  the  early  pari  of  April,  before  supplies  began  to  arrive  very  freely,  the  bare  state  of 
the  Northern  markets  produced  a large  advance  there,  and  carried  up  prices  of  dew -rotted 
in  this  market  to  $120  a $126  per  ton,  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  unusually  high 
freights. 
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COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


PASSENGERS  IN  VESSELS  COMING  TO  NEW  YORK. 

The  following,  a correct  copy  of  “ An  Act  Concerning  Passengers  in  Vessels  Coining  to 
the  City  of  New  York,”  passed  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  May  5th,  1847, 
and  having  been  approved  by  the  Governor,  is  now  in  force  : — 

Sec.  1.  Within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  arrival  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  at  the  port  of 
New  York,  from  any  of  the  United  States  other  than  this  State,  or  from  any  country  out 
of  the  United  States,  the  master  or  commander  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  shall  make  a report 
in  writing,  on  oath  or  affirmation,  to  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  or  in  case  of 
his  absence,  Or  other  inability  to  serve,  to  the  person  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office, 
which  report  shall  state  the  name,  place  of  birth,  last  legal  residence,  age,  and  occupation 
of  every  person  or  passenger  arriving  in  such  ship  or  vessel,  on  her  last  voyage  to  said 
port,  not  being  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  have,  within  the  last  prece- 
ding twelve  months,  arrived  from  any  country  out  of  the  United  States,  at  anyplace  with- 
in the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not  have  paid  the  commutation  money  mentioned  in 
the  next  section  of  this  act,  or  have  been  bonded  or  paid  any  commutation  money,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  entitled  “ An  Act  Concerning  Passengers  in  Vessels  Coming  to 
the  Port  of  New  York,”  passed  February  11,  1821.  The  said  report  shall  contain  a like 
statement  of  ail  such  persons  or  passengers  as  aforesaid,  as  shall  have  been  landed,  or  suf- 
fered to  land  from  any  such  ship  or  vessel,  at  any  place  during  such  last  voyage,  or  who 
shall  have  been  put  on  board,  or  been  suffered  to  go  on  board  of  any  other  ship,  vessel,  or 
boat,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to,  or  through  the  said  city  of  New  York.  The 
said  report  shall  further  specify  whether  any  of  said  passengers  so  reported,  arc  lunatic, 
idiot,  deaf  and  dumb,  blind  or  infirm,  and  if  so,  whether  they  are  accompanied  by  rela- 
tives likely  to  be  able  to  support  them ; and  shall  further  specify  particularly,  the  names, 
last  place  of  residence,  and  ages  of  all  passengers,  who  may  have  died  during  said  last 
voyage  of  such  vessel.  In  case  any  such  master  or  commander  shall  omit  or  neglect  to 
report  as  aforesaid,  any  such  person  or  passenger  with  the  particulars  aforesaid,  or  shall 
make  any  false  report  or  statement  in  respect  to  any  such  person  or  passenger,  in  all  or 
any  of  the  particulars  hereinbefore  specified,  such  master  or  commander  shall  forfeit  the 
sum  of  seventy-five  dollars  for  every  such  passenger  in  regard  to  whom  any  such  omission 
or  neglect  shall  have  occurred,  or  any  such  false  report  or  statements  shall  be  made,  for 
which  the  owner  or  owners  of  every  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  also  be  liable,  jointly  and 
severally,  and  which  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  Mayor,  or  other  person  discharging  the  duties  of 
his  office  as  aforesaid,  by  an  endorsement  to  be  made  on  the  said  report,  to  require  the 
master  or  commander  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  to  pay  to  the  Chamberlain  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  the  sum  of  one  dollar,  for  every  person  or  passenger  reported  by  such  master  or 
commander  as  aforesaid,  which  sum  shall  be  paid  as  aforesaid,  within  three  days  after  the 
arrival  of  such  ship  or  vessel  at  the  said  port  of  New  York. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the 'duty  of  the  commissioners  of  emigration  hereinafter  named,  to 
examine  into  the  condition  of  passengers  arriving  at  the  port  of  New'  York  in  any  such 
ship  or  vessel,  and  for  that  purpose,  all  or  any  of  the  said  commissioners,  and  such  other 
person  or  persons  as  they  shall  appoint,  shall  be  authorized  to  go  on  board,  and  through 
any  such  ship  or  vessel ; and  if,  on  such  examination,  there  shall  be  found  among  such 
passengers,  any  lunatic,  idiot,  deaf  and  dumb,  blind  or  infirm  persons,  not  members  of 
emigrating  families,  and  who,  from  attending  circumstances,  are  likely  to  become  perma- 
nently a public  charge,  they  shall  report  the  same  to  the  said  Mayor,  particularly ; and 
thereupon  the  said  Mayor,  or  the  person  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office  as  aforesaid, 
shall,  instead  of  the  commutation  money  aforesaid,  require,  in  the  endorsement  to  be  made 
as  aforesaid,  or  in  any  subsequent  endorsement  or  endorsements  thereon,  that  the  master 
or  commander  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  with  two  sufficient  sureties,  shall  execute  a joint  and 
•everal  bond  to  the  people  of  this  State,  in  a penalty  of  three  hundred  dollars  for  every 
such  pawumger,  conditioned  to  indemnify  and  save  harmless,  each  and  every  city,  town, 
and  county  within  this  State,  from  any  cost  or  charge,  which  any  such  city,  town,  or 
county  shall  incur,  for  the  maintenance  or  support  of  the  person  or  persons  named  in  such 
bond,  or  any  of  them,  within  five  years  from  the  date  of  such  bond.  The  sureties  to  the 
said  bonds  shall  be  required  to  justify  before,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  officer  making 
such  endorsement,  and  by  their  oath  or  affirmation,  shall  satisfy  such  officer  that  they  are, 
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respectively,  residents  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  worth  double  the  amount  of  the 
penalty  of  such  bond,  over  and  above  all  debts,  liabilities,  and  all  property  exempt  from 
execution. 

Sec.  4.  Gulian  C.Verplanck,  James  Boorman,  Jacob  Harvey,  Robert  B.  Minturn,  Wil- 
liam F.  Havemeyer,  and  David  C.  Colden,  ore  hereby  appointed  commissioners,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  intent  and  provisions  of  this  act;  of  whom,  the  said 
(Julian  C.  Verplnnck  and  James  Boorman,  shall  constitute  the  first  clnss,  and  shall  hold 
their  office  two  years — the  said  Jacob  Harvey  and  Robert  B.  Minturn,  shall  constitute  the 
second  class,  and  hold  their  office  four  years — and  the  said  William  F.  Havemeyer  and 
David  C.  Colden,  shall  constitute  the  third  class,  and  hold  their  office  for  six  years  ; and 
upon  the  expiration  of  their  several  terms  of  office,  their  places  shall  be  filled  by  appoint- 
ments, to  be  made  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  persons  so  appointed  shall  respectively  hold  their  offices  for  the  term  of  six  years. 
Tile  Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  the  President 
of  the  German  Society,  and  the  President  of  the  Irish  Emigrant  Society  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  shall  also,  severally,  by  virtue  of  their  respective  offices,  be  commissioners  as 
aforesaid.  The  said  commissioners  shall  be  known  as  the  “ Commissioners  of  Emigration,” 
and  by  that  title  shall  be  capable  of  suing  and  being  sued.  The  money  so  as  aforesaid  to 
be  paid  to  the  Chamberlain  of  the  city  of  New  York,  shall  be  paid  out,  on  the  warrant  of 
the  said  commissioners,  or  a majority  of  them.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  commis- 
sioners to  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  such  of  the  persons  for  whom  com- 
mutation money  shall  have  been  paid  as  aforesaid,  or  on  whose  account  bonds  shall  have 
been  taken  as  aforesaid,  as  would  otherwise  become  a charge  upon  any  city,  town,  or 
county  of  this  State:  44  And  the  said  commissioners  shall  appropriate  the  moneys  afore- 
said, for  that  purpose,  in  such  mnnner  ns  to  indemnify,  so  far  as  may  be,  the  several  cities, 
towns,  and  counties  of  the  State,  for  any  expense  or  charge  which  may  be  incurred  for  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  the  persons  aforesaid  ; such  appropriation  shall  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  expenses  incurred  by  said  cities,  towns,  and  counties  severally,  for  such  main- 
tenance and  support ; and  the  more  fully  to  effect  the  object  contemplated  by  this  act,  the 
said  commissioners  nre  authorized  to  apply,  in  their  discretion,  any  part  of  the  said  money, 
to  aid  in  removing  nny  of  said  persons  from  any  part  of  this  State,  to  another  part  of  this 
State,  or  to  any  other  State,  or  from  this  State,  or  in  assisting  them  to  procure  employ- 
ment, and  thus  prevent  them  from  becoming  a public  charge.  The  said  commissioners  nre 
also  authorized,  in  their  discretion,  to  apply  nny  part  of  the  said  moneys  to  the  purchnsp 
or  lease  of  any  property,  or  the  erection  of  any  building,  which  they  may  deem  necessary 
for  the  purposes  aforesaid.  But  any  expense  so  incurred  by  the  commissioners  in  nny  city, 
town,  or  county,  shnll  be  charged  to  the  share  of  such  moneys  which  any  such  city,  town, 
or  county,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  thereof,  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  support  or  main- 
tenance of  the  persons  for  whom  commutation  money  shall  have  been  paid  as  aforesaid, 
or  on  whose  account  bonds  shall  have  been  taken  as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  5.  In  case  any  of  the  persons  for  whom  commutation  money  has  been  paid  ns  afore, 
said,  or  for  whom  a bond  has  been  given  as  aforesaid,  shall,  at  any  time  within  five  years 
from  the  payment  of  such  money,  or  the  execution  of  such  bond,  become  chargeable  upon 
any  city,  town,  or  county,  within  this  State,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  commissioners 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  any  expense  incurred  by  any  such  city,  town,  or  county,  for 
the  maintenance  and  support  of  any  such  person,  out  of  the  commutation  money  to  be 
paid  as  aforesaid,  and  the  moneys  collected  on  such  bonds,  so  far  as  the  same  will  enable 
them  to  do  so  ; the  said  commissioners  shall  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  they 
shall  deem  proper,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  right,  and  the  amount  of  the  claim 
of  any  city,  town,  or  county,  to  indemnity,  under  the  provisions  of  this,  and  the  preceding 
section.  The  said  commissioners  shall  have  power  to  provide  for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  nny  persons  for  whom  commutation  money  shall  have  been  paid,  or  on  whose 
account  a bond  shall  have  been  given  as  hereinbefore  provided,  and  who  shall  become 
chargeable  upon  any  city,  town,  or  county,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  deem  proper ; 
and  after  such  provisions  shall  have  been  mnde  by  such  commissioners,  such  city,  town,  or 
county,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  claim  any  further  indemnity  for  the  support  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  person. 

Sec.  6.  The  said  commissioners  are  anthorized  to  employ  such  agents,  clerks,  and  ser- 
vants, as  they  shall  deem  necessary  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  to  pay  a reasonable 
compensation  for  their  sendees  out  of  the  moneys  aforesaid. 

Sec.  7.  The  Chamberlain  of  the  city  of  New  York  shall,  on  the  first  Monday  of  Jan- 
uary, in  every  year,  and  at  such  other  times  as  he  shall  be  thereunto  required  by  the  said 
commissioners,  report  to  them  the  amount  of  money  received  by  him  since  his  last 
previous  report,  for  commutation  money  as  aforesaid,  and  the  amount  of  such  moneys  re- 
maining in  his  hands. 
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See.  8.  The  said  commissi  oners  shall  annually,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  February, 
in  each  year,  report  to  the  Legislature  the  amount  of  moneys  received  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  during  the  preceding  year,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  same  haa  been  ap- 
propriated particularly. 

Sec  9.  In  case  of  a vacancy  in  said  board  of  commissioners,  the  same  shall  be  filled  by 
an  appointment  to  be  made  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate ; the  person  so  appointed  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  the 
person  in  whose  place  he  shall  be  appointed.  The  said  commissioners  shall,  in  all  cases, 
be  residents  of  the  city  of  New  York,  or  city  of  Brooklyn.  , 

Sec.  10#  If  any  person  for  whom  a bond  shall  have  been  given  as  aforesaid,  shall,  with- 
in five  years  from  the  date  of  such  bond,  become  chargeable  upon  any  city,  town,  or 
county  of  this  State,  or  upon  the  moneys  under  the  control  of  the  said  commissioners  as 
aforesaid,  the  said  commissioners  may  bring  an  action  on  such  bond,  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  this  State,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  on  such  bond,  from  time  to  time,  so 
much  money,  not  in  the  whole  exceeding  the  penalty  of  such  bond,  exclusive  of  costs,  as 
shall  be  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred  by  any  such  city,  town,  or  county,  or  the 
said  commissioners,  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  person  for  whom  such  bond 
was  given  as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  II.  If  any  master  or  commander  as  aforesaid,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  over 
to  the  said  Chamberlain,  such  sum  of  money  as  is  hereinbefore  required  for  commutation 
money  for  each  and  every  such  person,  within  three  days  after  the  arrival  of  such  vessel 
at  the  port  of  New  York,  or  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  give  any  bond  so  required  as  afore- 
said, within  the  said  three  days,  every  such  master  or  commander,  and  the  owner  or  own- 
ers of  such  ship  or  vessel,  severally  and  respectively,  shall  be  subject  to  a penalty  of  three 
hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every  person  or  passenger,  on  whose  account  such  commOta- 
tion  money,  or  such  bond,  may  have  been  required,  to  be  sued  for  in  the  manner  herein- 
after provided. 

Sec.  12.  The  penalties  and  forfeitures  prescribed  by  this  act,  may  be  sued  for  and  re- 
covered, with  costs  of  suit,  by  and  in  the  name  of  the  said  commissioners  of  emigration, 
in  any  court  having  cognizance  thereof,  and  when  recovered  shall  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses specified  in  this  act.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  commissioners,  before  or  after 
suit  brought,  to  compound  for  any  of  the  said  penalties  or  forfeitures,  upon  such  terms  as 
they  shall  think  proper. 

Sec.  13.  Any  ship  or  vessel,  whose  master  or  commander,  owner  or  owners,  shall 
have  incurred  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  liable 
for  such  penalties  or  forfeitures,  which  shall  be  a lien  upon  such  ship  or  vessel,  and  may 
be  entered  and  collected  by  warrant  of  attachment,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided 
in  title  eight  of  chapter  eight  of  the  third  part  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  which  title  shall  apply  to  the  forfeitures  and  penalties  imposed  by  this  act.  And 
the  said  commissioners  of  emigration  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  such  attachment,  be 
deemed  creditors  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  and  of  her  master  or  commander,  and  owner  or 
owners,  respectively. 

Sec.  14.  The  moneys  now  authorized  by  law  to  be  collected  by  the  health  commission- 
ers, from  the  passengers  in  vessels  arriving  at  the  port  of  New  York,  for  the  use  of  the 
Marine  Hospital,  except  such  as  are  paid  under  protest,  shall  be  paid  at  Buch  times  as  the 
said  commissioners  shall  direct,  to  the  Chamberlain  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  shall 
be  drawn  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  fourth  section  of  this  act ; and  the  expenditures 
of  the  same  for  the  purposes  of  the  Marine  Hospital,  as  now  authorized  by  law,  shall  be 
made  by  the  commissioners  constituted  by  this  act,  or  by  the  commissioners  of  health,  un- 
der their  supervision  and  direction.  And  any  surplus  which  shall  remain,  beyond  such 
expenditures  and  the  appropriations  made  by  existing  laws,  shall  be  applied  by  the  said 
commissioners  to  the  general  purposes  of  this  act. 

Sec.  15.  Any  appropriation  made  by  existing  laws  from  said  moneys,  shall  hereafter  be 
paid  out  of  the  same,  by  the  commissioners  appointed  by  this  act ; and  any  moneys  which 
nave  been,  or  hereafter  may  be  paid  under  protest,  shall,  upon  the  settlement  or  judicial 
determination  in  favor  of  the  State  of  the  claims  thereto,  be  paid  to  the  Chamberlain  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  to  the  credit  of  the  commissioners  of  emigration,  and  shall  be  ap- 
plied by  them  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  16.  The  said  commissioners  are  authorized  to  erect  such  buildings  and  make  such 
improvements  upon  the  land  belonging  to  the  State,  known  as  the  “ Marine  Hospital,*’  as 
they  shall  deem  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  and  of  the  said  hospital,  out  of  the 
moneys  in  the  Treasury  of  the  State,  belonging  to  the  “ Mariners’  Fund,”  which  have  not 
been  paid  under  protest,  or  which  have  not  been  otherwise  appropriated. 

Sec.  17.  If  the  commutation  money,  collected  under  the  provisions  of  the  second  section 
of  this  act,  and  the  surplus  of  the  revenues  of  the  “ Mariners’  Fund,”  applicable  to  the 
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purposes  of  this  act,  as  provided  by  the  fourteenth  section  thereof,  shall  at  any  time  be 
found  insufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  said  commissioners  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  and  also  to  enable  them  to  reimburse,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  to  the 
several  cities,  towns,  and  counties  of  the  State,  such  sums  as  shall  have  been  expended  by 
them  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  such  persons  for  whom  commutation  moneys  shall 
have  been  paid,  or  bonds  given  as  aforesaid,  such  deficiency  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  sur- 
plus of  the  moneys,  in  the  Treasury  of  the  State,  belonging  to  the  Mariners’  Fund,  which 
have  not  been  paid  under  protest,  remaining  after  the  expenditures  for  buildings  and  im- 
provements authorized  by  this  act  Nothing  in  this  section  contained,  shall  be  applicable 
to  the  moneys  paid  to  the  credit  of  said  Mariners’  Fund,  by  the  trustees  of  the  Seamens^ 
Fund  and  Retreat,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Sec.  18.  The  act  passed  February  11,  1824,  entitled  “An  Act  Concerning  Passengers 
in  Vessels  Coming  to  the  Port  of  New  York,”  and  the  act  passed  April  12,  1842,  entitled 
u An  Act  for  the  Relief  of  the  County  of  Kings  from  the  Support  of  Foreign  Poor,"  era 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  19.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


TREASURY  CIRCULAR  IN  REGARD  TO  APPRAISEMENTS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  issued  a circular  to  the  custom-house  officers,  esta- 
blishing certain  rules  and  regulations  in  regard  to  appraisements — course  rendered  ne- 
cessary in  consequence  of  attempts  on  the  part  of  merchants  to  establish  regulations  wholly 
inconsistent  with  law.  The  law  is  differently  interpreted  by  these  merchant  appraisers  in 
various  ports,  and  a different  rate  of  duty  must  prevail  in  different  sections  of  the  Union, 
unless  such  appraisers  will  conform,  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  revenue  laws  given  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

In  some  of  the  ports  these  appraisers  estimate  the  valae  of  the  goods  as  at  the  date  of 
the  purchase,  however  remote  or  distant ; and  in  other  porta  they  take  the  value  at  the 
Hate  of  shipment  to  the  United  States.  The  last,  Mr.  Walker  says,  is  the  true  construc- 
tion of  the  law,  long  since  declared  by  the  Treasury  Department,  and  adopted  generally 
throughout  the  Union.  He  says: — 

“ Were  it  otherwise,  the  law  would  prescribe  two  kinds  of  market  value — the  one  in  the 
first  part  of  the  16th  section,  being  the  date  of  the  purchase,  and  the  other  in  the  proviso, 
being  the  date  of  the  shipment.  The  most  enormous  frauds,  also,  would  be  the  consequence 
of  such  construction.  Simulated,  fictitious,  and  antedated  purchases,  to  suit  the  period  of 
lowest  price,  would  prevail  extensively,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  fair  trader  and  of  the 
revenue.  In  truth,  under  such  a system,  the  whole  importing  business  would  be  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  the  dishonest  and  fraudulent,  who  would  be  willing  to  produce  antedated 
or  fictitious  foreign  sales,  and  that  most  useful  and  meritorious  citizen,  the  honest  and  fair 
trader,  would  be  thrown  entirely  out  of  the  market.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  department  to 
declare  that  such  a practice  is  a fraud  upon  the  revenue,  and  subjects  the  goods  to  seizure 
and  confiscation,  and  the  parties  committing  the  fraud  to  all  the  penalties  prescribed  by 
law” 


CALIFORNIA  TARIFF  REGULATIONS. 

We  publish  below  an  extract  of  a letter  from  a merchant  in  New  York,  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  dated  May  29,  1847,  making  certain  inquiries  in  regard  to  the 
tariff  adopted  by  the  government  since  California  has  been  in  the  military  and  naval  pos- 
session of  the  United  States,  together  with  the  reply  of  J.  Y.  Mason,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy: — 

“ Yesterday,  was  published  a ‘General  Order*  of  Commodore  Shubrick,  dated  Monte- 
rey, California,  11th  of  February,  authorizing  the  entiy  of  provisions*  &c.,  free  of  doty. 
Please  inform  me  if  this  order  will  suspend  the  operation  of  the  tariff  promulgated  from 
your  department  on  the  3d  of  April. 

“ If  vessels,  having  left  the  United  States  before  the  promulgation  of  the  tariff  of  3d  April, 
(owing  to  the  difference  of  route  around  the  Horn  and  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,)  ar- 
riving in  California  after  the  receipt  of  the  order  (of  3d  April)  there,  be  liable  to  the 
increase  of  duties , or  penaltyi  for  having  on  board  an  cles  therein  deemed  contraband  of 

war. 

“ Even  the  13th  section  (of  tariff  of  3d  April)  intending  to  relieve  our  soldiers,  does  not 
(apparently)  apply  to  those  volunteers  under  Fremont,  who  have  returned  to  their  nsoal 
avocations,  after  having  so  gallantly  secured  the  territory.’* 
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The  following  is  the  reply  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the  letter  of  the  New  York 
merchant : — 

Navy  Department,  July  2d,  1847. 

Sir — Your  several  letters  of  the  20th  and  29th  of  May,  and  the  28th  of  June,  have  been 
received  and  considered.  In  reply  to  the  inquiries  therein  propounded,  you  are  respectfully 
informed, 

1.  That  the  regulations  of  the  3d  April  last,  necessarily  supersede  the  previous  ordere  of 
the  military  or  naval  commanders  in  regard  to  the  import  trade  into  Mexican  ports  in  our 
possession,  and  will  prescribe  the  rales  of  duty  to  be  exacted,  from  and  after  the  date  of  its 
promulgation  there. 

2.  That  shipments  to  ports  thus  situated,  made  in  good  faith,  and  without  knowledge 
before  of  the  regulations,  must  pay  the  duties  prescribed,  by  order  of  the  President,  but 
ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  penalty  or  forfeiture  by  reason  of  having  articles  of  cargo  pro- 
hibited by  the  regulation,  and  otherwise  entitled  to  entry. 

3.  The  article  relating  to  persons  in  the  naval  and  military  service,  is  confined  to  those 
actually  in  the  service  when  the  vesqgl  makes  her  entry. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  further  states  that  a copy  of  this  letter  has  been  sent  to  the 
commanding  officers  in  the  Pacific  and  California. 

CHANGE  IN  THE  MODE  OF  SELLING  SPIRITS  OF  TURPENTINE. 

Whereas,  the  present  system  of  selling  spirits  of  turpentine  at  a price  per  gallon,  making 
a separate  charge  for  the  packages,  conditional  that  the  purchaser  may  return  the  same 
and  be  repaid,  has  become,  in  consequence  of  the  very  largely  increased  manufacture  of 
spirits  of  turpentine,  a matter  of  great  inconvenience  and  trouble;  many  barrels  being  kept 
an  unreasonable  time,  and  often  returned  in  objectionable  order;  and  as  the  practice  of  re- 
turning packages  in  this  way  is  at  variance  with  that  of  almost  every  other  article  sold  in 
this  market : 

The  subscribers,  residents,  or  doing  business  in  the  city  of  New  York,  do  hereby  agree 
and  bind  ourselves,  that  on  and  after  the  1st  day  of  August,  1847,  we  will  only  sell  spirits 
of  turpentine  at  a price  which  shall  include  the  package.  We  will  not,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  making  sales,  enter  into  any  agreement  to  take  the  packages  back ; the  sale  is 
to  be  out  and  out,  the  price  in  all  cases  to  include  the  packages,  without  any  agreement  or 
understanding  that  they  may  be  returned  at  any  time  or  at  any  price. 

Those  of  the  undersigned,  who  are  purchasers  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  do  hereby  agree 
hat  we  will  only  purchase  that  article  from  those  parties  who  conform  to  this  arrangement. 

Brown,  De  Rosset  <fc  Co.  Walter  B.  Townsend  & Co.  R.  M.  Dcmill. 

R.  M.  Blackwell  & Co.  Thomas  O.  Rumsey  & Co.  Pollen  & Colgate. 

Woodhull  & Minrurn.  Smith,  Strattan  & Wood.  S.  N.  Dodge. 

P.  &,  H.  Van  Nest  Sparkman  & Kelsey.  Alfred  Schanck. 

D.  C.  Freeman.  Sparkman  & Tnislow.  Samuel  Sehoonmaker. 

N.  L.  M'Cready  &,  Co.  Sackett,  Belcher  & Co.  Francis  Butler. 

De  Peyster  & Whit  marsh.  Leeds  <S l Hazard.  B.  & S.  Jesup. 

Barnard,  Curtiss  & Co.  Ephraim  Howe.  Lawrence  & Keesc. 

John  W.  Whitlock.  Jas.  T.  Tapscott.  James  W.  H.  Bell. 

Williams  & Hinman.  H.  H.  ShicHelin  & Co.  W.  Williams. 

Medad  Platt  &,  Co.  Ripley  &l  M’Cullough.  J.  & J.  F.  Trippe. 

Schanck  & Downing.  Haydoc.k,  Cor  lies  & Co.  John  Randall. 

Morgan,  Walker  & Smith.  Sam’l  L.  Mitchel.  W.  Underhill,  Jr. 

Lawrence  & Hicks.  Bryan  &,  Maitland.  William  H.  Starr. 

A.  Van  Ingen,  Jr.  H.  Dollner  & Potter.  WTm.  Williams. 

I.  &.  W.  Penfold  & Co»  Henry  Waring  &,  Son.  Dwight  &l  Jones. 

Olcott,  M’Kesson  <fc  Co.  Henry  Rnggles.  Minett  & Co. 

John  Carle  &,  Co.  Brower  & Neilson.  Israel  Minor. 

Emanuel  & Van  Kleeck.  J.  G.  Williams.  James  Engle. 

Samuei  Newby.  A.  Avcrill  & Co.  Battelle  & Renwick. 

Jos.  E.  Trippe.  Benj.  Blossom.  S.  Ingereoll  & Co. 

Montaigne,  Ward  & Co.  Charles  M.  Terry. 

OPORTO  TONNAGE  DUES. 

Bv  a recent  decree  of  the  Gienta  of  Oporto,  vessels  that  may  enter  or  leave  that  port 
lefoie  the  end  of  July,  1847,  with  cargoes,  are  exempted  from  the  payment  of  dues. 
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IRVINE’S  LIFE-BUOY. 

A highly  interesting  experiment  has  been  made  at  Portsmouth,  England,  in  the  presence 
of  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Ogle,  and  other  distin  guished  officers,  of  a new  life-buoy,  invented 
by  Lieutenant  Irvine,  R.  N.,  1813,  which,  besides  its  properties  as  an  infallible  agent  in  the 
saving  of  life  at  sea,  possesses  also  the  uses  of  a trunk  or  sea-chest,  in  which  may  be  stowed, 
without  the  possibility  of  the  approach  of  wet,  such  mattcre  as  bread  or  other  dry  provi- 
sions, linen,  ammunition,  &c.  The  principal  material  in  this  new  life-buoy,  or  trunk,  is 
cork.  One  of  these  trunks  was  filled  with  hammocks  and  heavy  iron  weights,  some  of  56 
lbs.  each,  and  thrown  into  the  harbor,  in  presence  of  the  above  distinguished  officers  and 
numerous  scientific  gentlemen.  The  result  was,  that,  although  the  weight  in  the  interior 
of  the  apparatus  was  treble  that  of  a heavy  man,  it  floated  upon  the  surface  of  the  tide  with 
a buoyaut  force  which  would  infallibly  support  25  men  as  long  as  they  could  cling  to  it, 
ropes  being  appended  in  all  directions  of  it  to  admit  of  that  advantage  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency.  There  is  no  inflation  used,  nor  any  preparation  necessary,  other  than  merely 
buckling  a strap  round  the  mouth  of  some  webbing-cloth  inside  the  chest,  which  acta  as  a 
preventive  to  the  admission  of  water,  and  alike  excludes  the  air. 


BLYTH  SAND  BEACON. 

The  Trinity  Corporation  have  given  notice  that  a standing  beacon,  of  a triangular  fomr, 
and  surmounted  by  a staff  and  cage,  has  been  placed  upon  the  eastern  part  of  the  Blyth 
Sand,  in  the  River  Thames,  with  the  following  marks  and  compose  bearings,  viz: — 

West  Tilbury  Church,  in  line  witli  the  low  part  of  Lower  Hope  Point,  W.  by  N.,  { N. ; 
West  Blyth  Beacon,  W.  by  N.,  f N.;  Chapman  Beacon,  E.,  \ S. 

Note. — This  beacon  is  placed  upon  the  dry  sand  at  low  wrater,  spring  tides,  is  colored 
black,  and  the  top  of  the  cage  is  36  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water. 

The  black  buoy,  which  had  been  placed  near  this  spot  as  a temporary  mark,  has  now 
been  taken  away. 


LIGHT-HOUSE  REBUILT  AT  CAPE  FLORIDA. 

From  information  received  March  11, 1847,  at  the  United  States  Treasury  Department, 
Fifth  Auditor’s  Office,  from  the  Superintendent  of  Lights  at  Key  West,  it  appears  that  the 
light-house  destroyed  by  the  Indians  in  1836,  and  recently  rebuilt,  at  Cape  Florida,  was  to 
have  been  relit  for  the  first  time  on  the  night  of  the  30th  of  April  last.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  this  was,  and  will  be  continued,  a stationary  light, 


TOW-BOATS  AT  HAVANA. 

A Company  has  been  formed,  and  commenced  operations  at  Havana,  for  the  towage 
of  vessels  from  a distance  of  one  mile  outside  the  Moro  Castle,  or  from  one  part  of  the 
harbor  to  another.  A schedule  of  rates  is  published,  graduated  for  each  additional  fifty 
tons  measurement  The  following  are  some  of  the  rates : — 

- Outside.  ' In  harbor. 

Vessels  of  40  to  50  tons, $17  00  $12  00 

“ 100  to  200  “ 29  75  21  00 

*•  350  to  400  " 46  75  33  00 

« 450  to  500  “ 55  25  39  00 

In  calm  times,  when  two  vessels  are  towed  from  outside  by  the  same  boat,  the  harbor 
rates  for  each  will  be  charged.  Vessels  at  sea  or  in  harbor,  waiting  steam,  suspend  their 
national  flag  from  the  bowsprit  as  a signal. 


METHOD  OF  EXTINGUISHING  FIRE  IN  SHIPS. 

Mr.  John  Coward,  of  Islington,  suggests  that  every  vessel  should  carry,  at  the  bottom 
of  her  hold,  as  ballast,  a quantity  of  chalk,  with  which  one  or  two  small  metal  tubes  should 
communicate.  In  the  event  of  fire  in  the  vessel’s  hold,  by  pouring  diluted  sulphuric  acid 
through  the  tubes,  such  a quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  would  be  generated  :vs  woulj  ei 
fectually  put  out  the  flames. 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  STATE  BANKS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  general  statement  of  the  condition  of  so  many  of  tho  banks  in  the 
several  States  of  the  American  Union  os  have  mode  returns  dated  near  January  1st, 
1847,  is  derived  from  official  sources : — 


A GENERAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  SO  MANY  OF  THE  BANES  AS  HAVE  MADE  RE- 
TURNS DATED  NEAR  JANUARY  1,  1847. 


8Ute. 

Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts.... 
Rhode  Island..., 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania ...  . 

Delaware 

Maryland  

Virginia 

North  Carolina... 
South  Carolina^. 

Georgia...., 

Louisiana 

Tennessee........ 

Kentucky 

Missouri... 

Indiana 

Ohio. 

Michigan 

Connecticut 


Capital. 

•3,01)9,000 

1.619.000 

1.161.000 
31,160,000 
10,665,402 
43,024,658 

3,721,286 

20,806,064 

210,000 

7,999,004 

9,275,520 

3,220,000 

12,028,106 

8,970,789 

17,393,990 

5,472,059 

7,020,900 

1,201,326 

2,083,824 

4,437,903 

176,167 

8,409,544 


Loan*  and 
discount*. 

#5,269,008 
3,015,139 
2,449,678 
51,326,1 14 
14,154,267 
75,237,632 
6,170,469 
31,897,359 
504,819 
11,503.278 
15,348,483 
5,043,842 
15,640,284 
5,549,232 
22,581,640 
6,741,035 
10,249,519 
2,449,343 
3,596,391 
8,291,875 
231,703 
13,031,865 


Specie. 

#262,237 

126,679 

89.206 

3,054,755 

280,158 

8,048,384 

588,790 


57,375 

2,005,078 

2,487.591 

1,339,928 

966,012 

1,104,235 

6,588,712 

787,855 

2,617,955 

1,554,264 

1,003,647 

1,619,336 

68,487 

481,832 


Circulation.  Deposits. 

#2,241,846  #1,215,538 

1,375,985  544,987 

1,559.832  329,723 

14.501,914  9,459,375 

3,534,309  1,292,854 

22,268,522  33,198.747 

2,553.188  1,821,837 

1 1,230,092  13,228,251 

225,848  121,545 

2,400,267  3,863,891 

6.968,819  3,096.782 

3,088,060  663,687 

4,429,527  2,325,144 

2,471,264  . 1,318,266 

3,549,763  10,774,915 

2,829,861  823,957 

5,710.994  1,534,092 

1,748,220  1,298,849 

3.336,533  444,682 

5,701,602  2,398,009 

141,854  144,129 

4,565,466  1,893,273 


#203,070,622  #310,282,945  #35,132,516  $105,519,766  #91,792,533 


Illinois  #1,614,200  #925,751  #16,100  #76,665  #343,185 

Arkansas 1,502,706  1,233,196  565  118,212  6,505 


This  is  believed  to  include  all  the  specie-paying  banks  in  the  country,  in  active  opera- 
tion on  the  1st  of  January,  1847,  except  twenty  banks  and  branches,  having  an  aggregate 
capital  of  about  #6,000,000,  some  particulars  concerning  which,  are  given  in  the  supple, 
mentary  table ; and  excepting  Bix  banks  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  existence  of 
which,  as  legal  institutions,  is  not  realized. 

As  the  banka  of  Illinois  and  Arkansas  are  not  in  active  operation,  they  are  not  included 
in  the  summing  up. 

In  the  States  of  Florida,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Texas, 
there  are  no  banka,  at  present,  issuing  paper,  and  doing  an  active  business. 

SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  TABLE  OF  T1IE  GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS,  JANUARY  1,  1847. 


Loans  and 

Btata.  discounts.  Stocks.  Real  estate.  8pecie.  Circulation.  Deposits. 

Delaware #985,610  $27,753  $66,852  #58,698  $353,126  #233,612 

Maryland 1,039,111  215,556  126,171  150.971  468, 1&4  257,917 

Alabama... 2,194,916  55,400  142,296  1,165,272  1,445.906  935,164 

Tennessee 3,204,255  130,850  343,866  601,124  1,793,461  692,118 

Michigan. 501,686  16,456  212,908  8,508  46,044  5,857 


Total $7,925,578  #446,015  $891,093  $1,984,573  $4,106,721  $2,114,668 


State  Bank  Ala.  13,701,500  53,650  1,703,750  62,218  3,128,276  197,786 
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The  8tate  Bank  of  Alabama  is  not  included  in  the  summing  up,  as  il  does  not  pay 
specie,  though  its  notes  are  believed  to  be  of  considerable  value. 

This,  and  the  table  to  which  it  is  a supplement,  embrace,  it  is  believed,  all  the  specie* 
paying  banks  that  were  in  operation  on  the  1st  of  January,  1847,  except  the  following)— 


Delaware. — Bank  of  Wilmington  and  Brandywine $200,101 

Union  Bank  of  Delaware 300,000 

Maryland. — Washington  County  Bank...  1 12,482 

South  Carolina. — Commercial  Bank,  Columbia 800,000 

Merchants’  Bank,  Che  raw 400,000 


And  the  six  banks  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  gene, 
ral  table. 

The  official  statements  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  give  the  following 
as  the  condition  of  all  the  banks  in  the  United  States,  at  different  periods,  6ince  January  * 
1, 1811:— 


Data. 

No.  of 
banka. 

Capital. 

Circulation. 

Specie. 

January  1, 

1811 

89 

•52.601,601 

$28,100,000 

$15,400,000 

a 

1815 

208 

82,259,590 

45,500,000 

17,000,000 

«< 

1816 

246 

89.822,422 

68,000,000 

19,000,000 

<«  • 

1820 

308 

137,110,611 

44,663,344 

19,020,240 

it 

1830 

330 

145,192,268 

61,323,898 

22,114,917 

M 

1834 

506 

200,005,944 

94,839,570 

M 

1835 

558 

231,250,337 

103,692,495 

43,937,625 

«* 

1836 

567 

251,875,292 

140,301,038 

40,019,594 

M 

1837 

634 

290,772,001 

149,185,890 

37,915,340 

* 

1838 

663 

317,636,778 

116,138,910 

35,184,112 

45,132,673 

M 

1839 

662 

327,132,512 

135,170,995 

M 

1840 

907 

363,629,227 

116,572,790 

35,207,690 

II 

1641 

784 

313,608,959 

107,290,114 

34,813,958 

14 

1842 

692 

260,171,797 

83,734,011 

28,440,423 

.« 

1843 

691 

220,861,948 

58,563,608 

35,515,806 

II 

1844 

696 

210,672,056 

75,167,646 

49,898,269 

II 

1845 

707 

206,045,969 

89,608,711 

44,241,242 

II 

1846 

707 

196,694,309 

105,552,427 

42,012,095 

Note. — Previous  to  the  year  1841,  the  above  table  shows  the  total  number  of  banka  in 
operation  in  the  United  States,  including  an  estimate  for  those  from  which  returns  were 
not  received.  From  1841  to  1846,  inclusive,  the  table  shows  the  situation  of  those  banka 
and  branches,  only,  from  which  returns  were  received  at  the  treasury  department. 

The  following  very  complete  table,  derived  from  information  collected  by  the  editor  of 
the  Bankers’  Magazine,  shows  the  number  of  bonks  and  amount  of  banking  capital  in 
each  State  of  the  Union,  in  April,  1846: — 


No.  of 

Bute*.  book*. 

New  York....  150 
Massachusetts  104 
Pennsylvania.  49 

Louisiana 6 

South  Carolina  14 

Virginia 32 

Rhode  Island.  61 

Maryland 22 

Tennessee 9 

Connecticut...  32 

Kentucky 16 

Ohio 31 

Georgia 20 

New  Jersey...  26 


No.  of 

Aggregate 

places. 

capital. 

79 

$42,949,429 

57 

30,970,000 

32 

16,088,440 

1 

17,633,300 

6 

11,431,008 

21 

10,402,300 

20 

10,324,127 

9 

8,802,553 

6 

8,658,299 

18 

8,459,276 

13 

7,019,700 

19 

6,511,450 

8 

5,682,245 

22 

3,672,755 

No.  of 
States.  banks. 

North  Carolina  17 

Maine 35 

Indiana 13 

Dist  Columbia  6 
N.  Hampshire  17 

Alabama 1 

Delaware 8 

Missouri.. 6 

Vermont 17 

Michigan 5 

Wisconsin....  1 


698 


No.  of 

Aggregate 

places. 

capital. 

13 

$3,225,000 

20 

3,009,000 

13 

2,087,894 

3 

1,954,095 

13 

1,655,000 

I 

1,500,000 

5 

1,390,010 

6 

14200,582 

16 

1,175,000 

3 

835,000 

1 

222,475 

405 

$206,886,933 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  MAINE. 

Capital,  circulation,  loans,  and  dates  of  original  charters  of  the  banka  of  Maine,  with 
the  location  of  each  bank  and  the  rate  of  the  last  semi-annual  dividend.  Compiled  from 
the  44  Abstract  of  the  Returns  of  the  Cashiers  of  the  several  Incorporated  Banks  in 
Maine,  as  they  existed  on  the  26th  April,  1847 : prepared  in  conformity  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  chapter  77,  section  59,  and  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  approved 
April  7,  1845.  By  Ezra  B.  French,  Secretary  of  State.” 


Towns. 

Nidmc  of  Banka. 

Capitol. 

Circulation. 

Loan*. 

Dir. 

1814,  Augusta 

Augusta  Bank 

• 110,000 

$87,300 

$233,000 

2 

1833,  ” 

Freeman’s  Bank 

50,000 

63,500 

97,800 

3 

1836,  " 

Granite  Bank 

75,000 

75,200 

145,300 

4 

1834,  Bangor 

•Bank  of  Bangor .... 

100,000 

147,400 

243,100 

3 

1835,  “ 

Eastern  Bank......... 

100,009 

127,000 

228,000 

3 

1832,  “ 

•Kenduskeag  Bank. 

100,000 

82,300 

210,100 

3 

1833,  “ 

Mercantile  Bank. 

50,000 

50,300 

90,600 

8 

1836,  Belfast 

Belfast  Bank 

50,000 

61,600 

99,000 

5 

1832,  Bath.. 

Commercial  Bank.... 

50,000 

52,000 

76,100 

4 

1813,  “ 

•Lincoln  Bank. 

100,000 

90,400 

152,300 

5 

1836,  “ 

Saga  da  hock  Bonk 

50,000 

44,000 

92,000 

4 

1836,  Brunswick 

Brunswick  Bank. 

75,000 

56,000 

101,500 

3 

1833,  Bloomfield. 

Skowhegau  Bank... . 

75,000 

64,900 

121300 

3 

1831,  Calais... 

Calais  Bank 

50,000 

30,800 

80,700 

3 

1836,  Camden. 

•Megunticook  Bank . 

49,000 

41,900 

72,600 

3 

1836,  Eastport 

Frontier  Bank  ........ 

75,000 

25,000 

107,700 

3 

1836,  East  Thomaston. 

Lime  Rock  Bank.... 

50,000 

40,600 

98,900 

3 

J825,  Thomaston 

Thomaston  Bank.... 

50,000 

48,800 

107,100 

3 

1832,  Gardiner. 

•Franklin  Bank....... 

50,000 

16,300 

80,700 

3 

1814,  

Gardiner  Bank 

100,000 

67,200 

170,100 

4 

1835,  HallowelL. 

•Central  Bank 

50,000 

103,500 

160,200 

3 

1833,  ••  

Northern  Bauk 

75,000 

52^00 

145,800 

3 

1835,  Portland. 

Bank  of  Cumberland. 

100,000 

83,500 

176300 

3 

1825,  44  

Canal  Bank 

400,000 

242,000 

712,200 

3 

1824,  44  

Casco  Bank 

300,000 

162,282 

528,000 

3 

1832,  •“  

Manuf.  & Trd’rs  Bk. 

“ 75,000 

52300 

145,700 

4 

1825,  * 

Merchants*  Bank.... 

150,000 

126,800 

286,400 

4 

1825,  Saco 

Manufacturers*  Bank. 

100,000 

74300 

186,700 

4 

1831,  44  

York  Bank 

75,000 

56,800 

131,700 

4 

1823,  South  Berwick... 

•South  Berwick  Bk. 

50,000 

44,700 

97,000 

4 

1834,  Topsham 

Androscoggin  Bank. 

50,000 

51,000 

82300 

4 

1836,  Waldoborough... 

Mcdomak  Bank. 

50,000 

58,400 

92,600 

3 

1831,  Waterville 

Ticonic  Bank 

75,000 

56,100 

117,800 

3 

1836,  Westbrook 

•Bank  of  Westbrook 

50,000 

59,100 

88,700 

3 

1835,  Wiscasset 

Mariners*  Bank- 

50,000 

40,700 

76,600 

3 

Totals,  (fractions  omitted,)  $3,059,000  $2,536,800  $5,636,200 
An  act  was  passed  by  the  last  legislature,  extending  the  charters  of  all  the  banks  in- 
corporated within  the  State,  to  October  1st,  1857.  Written  notice  of  acceptance  to  be 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  or  before  May  1st,  1847.  Those  banks  marked  [*) 
had  pot  accepted  when  the  Secretary’s  report  was  published. 

RECAPITULATION  OP  LIABILITIES  AND  RESOURCES  OF  THE  THIRTY-FIVE  BANES  OF  MAINE. 

Capital  stock  paid  in $3,059,000 

Bills  in  circulation..... 2,536,828 

Nett  profits  on  hand 149,403 

Balances  due  other  banks... f...  46,002 

Deposits,  &c 1,149,505 

Deposits  bearing  interest. 1 14, 1 22 

Total  liabilities. $7,054,860 


Gold,  silver,  &c.,  in  banks $259,995 

Real  estate 170,432 

Bills  of  banks  in  this  State 86,130 

BiHs  of  banks  elsewhere ...  92,687 

Due  from  other  banks 809,352 

Loans. 5,636,264 

Total  resources $7,054,860 
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BANKS  OF  CONNECTICUT. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine , under  our  general  head,  “ Journal 
or  Banking,  Currency,  and  Finance,”  we  abstracted  from  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners to  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  a summary  statement  of  the  resources 
and  liabilities  of  the  banks  of  that  State,  April  1,  1847.  The  number  of  banks  in  Con- 
necticut, is  thirty-two,  which  have  an  aggregate  capital  of  $8,605,742.  The  banks  and 
bank  capital  are  distributed  among  the  towns  of  the  State  in  the  following  order: — 


BANK  CAPITAL  OF  TOWNS  IN  CONNECTICUT. 


Towns. 

No.  of 
banks. 

Capital. 

Towns. 

No.  of 
banks. 

Capital. 

Bridgeport 

2 

$479,700  i 

New  Haven- 

4 

fl, 678,775 

Brooklyn 

1 

62,700 

Norwich 

4 

826,441 

Danbury- 

I 

89,500 

Norwalk 

1 

100,000 

East  Iladdam 

1 

66,080 

New  London 

3 

414,325 

Hartford 

5 

3,732,500 

Stamford 

1 

60,000 

Jewett  City 

1 

44,000 

Stonington 

1 

59,650 

Meriden 

1 

150,000 

Thompson— 

1 

60,000 

Middletown 

2 

590,200 

Tolland 

1 

80,200 

Mystic. 

1 

51,700 

Windham 

1 

59,971 

Total  in  Connecticut 32  $8,605,742 

The  following  is  an  abstract  from  the  Bank  Commissioners*  reports  for  the  last  eleven 
years,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  while  capital  has  remained  nearly  stationary  during 
all  that  period,  the  circulation,  loans,  and  discounts,  have  fluctuated : — 

ABSTRACT  FROM  THE  BANK  COMMISSIONERS*  REPORTS  FOR  THE  LAST  ELEVEN  YEARS. 

Loans  and 


Year.  Capital.  Circulation.  Total  liabilities.  Specie.  discounts. 


1837. 

•8,744,697 

50  { 

$3,998,325 

30 

• 15,715,964 

59 

•415,386 

10  J 

$13,246,945 

08 

1838. 

8,754,467 

50 

1,920,552 

45 

12,302,631 

11 

535,447 

86 

9,769,286 

80 

1839. 

8,832,223 

00 

3,987,815 

45 

14,942,779 

31 

502,180 

15 

12,286,946 

97 

1840. 

8,878,245 

00 

2,325,589 

95 

12,950,572 

40 

499,032 

52 

10,428,630 

87 

1841. 

8,873,927 

50 

2,784,721 

45 

13,866,373 

45 

454,298 

61 

10,944,673 

35 

1842. 

8,876,317 

57 

2,555,638 

33 

13,465,052 

32 

471,238 

08 

10,683,413 

37 

1843. 

8,580,393 

50 

5,379,947 

02 

12,914,124 

66 

438,752 

92 

9,798,392 

27 

1844. 

8,292,238 

00 

3,490,963 

06 

14,472,681 

32 

455,430 

30 

10,842,955 

35 

1845. 

8,359,748 

00 

4,102,444 

00 

15,243,235 

79 

453,658 

79 

12,477,196 

06 

1846. 

8,475,630 

00 

3,565,947 

06 

15,892,685 

25 

481,367 

09 

13,032,600 

78 

1847. 

8,605,742 

00 

4,437,631 

06 

15,784,772 

04 

462,165 

53 

12,781,857 

43 

MOVEMENT  OF  THE  NEW  ORLEANS  BANKS. 

The  following  statement,  made  up  at  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Currency,  New  Or- 
leans, June  30th,  1847,  furnishes  the  leading  features  of  the  banks  in  that  city,  down  to 
June  25th,  1847 


Total  Movement  and  Dead  Weight. 

•PBCIB-PATINO.  LIABILITIES,  ASSETS. 

Cash  Liabilities.  Assets.  Circulation.  Specie,  exclusive  of  capital. 

Bank  of  Louisiana. . $2,849,783  $4,177,386  $995  774  $1,693,897  $3,418,793  34  *8.549,197  75 

Canal  Bank S.43H.0I3  3,612,271  1,317,660  931,395  2.518  047  48  6.007.444  47 

City  Bank 1,489.216  2,303.426  655  100  G30  032  1,878.101  76  4,014,003  04 

Louisiana  State  B’k.  1,559.086  2.341.565  449  830  591.275  1,559,086  19  3,425.086  85 

Mech’s.  Ic  Traders’..  2,520,871  3,207,201  662.805  1,088,402  2^20,870  90  4,410.537  6® 

Union  Bank 46,567  1,681,584  26,225  58,941  503,728  46  8,083,634  70 

BON-SPECIE-PAYlIfO. 

Citizens’  Bank 780,811  29.575  696  579  8,819  7,275,040  21  7,323.309  39 

Consolidated  Bank...  852,382  36,155  840.275  30.155  1,930,381  99  1,840,(90  13 


Total $12^17,229  *17,508,963  $5,650,308  $5,038,976  $21,700,640  32  $44,259,904  02 


COINAGE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  MINT. 

The  coinage  at  the  mint  of  the  United  States,  for  the  six  months  commencing  January 
1st,  1847,  and  ending  June  30th,  amounts  to  $8,206,223 — far  exceeding  the  amount 
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coined  during  any  similar  period  of  time,  since  the  government  was  founded.  Under  the 
new  instructions  given  by  Mr.  Walker,  under  the  law  establishing  the  constitutional  trea- 
sury, all  foreign  coin  received  by  the  government  is  at  once  transferred  to  the  mint,  where 
it  is  re-coined,  and  paid  out  as  American  coin — the  only  form  in  which  it  will  circulate 
among  the  people.  The  Union  soys  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  nearly  $60,000,000 
will  be  converted  into  American  coin,  during  the  present  administration. 


BRAZILIAN  CURRENCY,  OR  CIRCULATING  MEDIUM. 

William  H.  Edwards,  Esq.,  who  resided  some  time  at  Para,  in  the  Brazilian  Empire,  in 
company  with  his  relative,  Amory  Edwards,  Esq.,  late  United  States  Consul  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  visited  Northern  Brazil,  and  ascended  the  Amazon  to  a higher  point  than,  to  his 
knowledge,  any  American  had  gone  before,  has  made  an  interesting  volume  of  his  resi- 
dence at  Para,  and  voyage  up  the  river  Amazon,  which  has  been  published  by  D.  Appleton 
& Co.,  and  forms  a valuable  addi  tion  to  their  popular  library,  known  as  the  " Literary 
Miscellany.”  We  quote,  in  this  place,  from  the  closing  chapter  of  his  work,  the  slight 
notice  he  takes  of  the  Brazilian  currency,  with  reference  to  the  want  of  a circulating  me- 
dium in  Brazil. 

••  The  Brazilian  currency  consists  almost  entirely  of  copper,  and  paper  issued  by  the  gov- 
ernment. The  smallest  value  is  one  ree,  corresponding  to  one  half  mill  in  our  currency, 
and  the  smallest  coin  is  of  ten  rees ; the  largest  of  eighty,  or  four  vintens.  One  thousand 
reesmake  a milree,  the  smallest  paper  note,  about  equal  in  value  to  a half  dollar.  There 
arc  various  issues,  from  one  milree  to  one  theuannd.  Excepting  in  the  city,  and  upon  the 
remote  frontiers,  gold  and  silver  will  not  circulate.  The  amount  of  bills,  in  the  province 
of  Para,  is  never  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  their  tendency  is  always  to  the 
city.  Furthermore,  by  the  operations  of  government,  even  the  little  currency  that  is  float- 
ing, is  cqnptantly  fluctuating  in  value.  Upon  one  pretext  or  another,  they  call  in  notes  of 
a certain  denomination,  at  short  notice,  and  under  a heavy  discount.  Such  was  the  case 
with  the  two  milree  notes,  when  we  were  upon  the  river.  Not  long  since,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  Treasurer  at  Rio  Janeiro  had  sent  to  the  provinces  a vast  amount  of  money  for  the 
payment  of  the  troops,  which  was  certainly  struck  off  the  original  plate,  but  differed  from 
the  true  emission  by  the  absence  of  a letter  or  word.  It  was  a fraud  of  the  Treasurer,  un- 
less, as  many  believed,  sanctioned  by  the  government.  These  bills  were  scattered  to  the 
utmost  corners  of  the  Empire,  when  suddenly  appeared  an  order,  recalling  the  whole,  with- 
in a certain  limited  time.  If  this  were  a speculation  of  the  government,  it  was,  probably, 
a profitable  one,  though  the  country  may  not  have  received  the  benefit  of  it  But  a few 
years  since,  one  milree  was  nearly  or  quite  equivalent  in  value  to  one  dollar  in  silver.” 


VALUATION  OF  TAXABLE  PROPERTY  IN  OHIO. 


The  following  table,  derived  from  official  documents,  exhibits  the  valuation  of  the  taxa- 
ble property  in  Ohio,  in  the  years  1846  and  1847 : — 


1846. 

1847. 

1846. 

1847. 

Lands 

$86,534,721 

*259,093,635 

Caplt’l,&c. 

*8,741,982 

*17,355,958 

Town  lots.. 

23,405,915 

55,302,373 

Moncv,&c. 

13,953,572 

27,266,210 

Horses 

7,502,631 

15,005,263 

Carriages. . 

965,986 

1,931,972 

Cattle 

3,786,066 

28,781 

879,216 

1,119,438 

7,572,172 

57,562 

1,758,433 

2,238,875 

Other  art.... 

2,982,684 

5,965,368 

Sheep- 

Hogs 

Total.... 

$149,900,992 

*403,517,773 

LIGHT  GOLD  PURCHASED  BY  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND.  . 

A Parliamentary  paper  recently  issued,  shows  that  the  quantity  of  light  gold  purchased 
by  the  bank,  from  the  2d  of  January,  1844,  at  X3  17s.  G£d.,  amounted  to  1,103,940  ounces, 
19  pennyweights,  12  grains.  The  number  of  ingots  made  from  1,100,000  ounces,  was 
5,500.  The  actual  cost  of  smelting,  (at  3d.  per  pound,)  was  XI,  145.  The  loss  in  weight, 
by  smelting,  was  504  ounces,  15  pennyweights,  19  grains.  The  quantity  of  standard  bar 
-gold,  by  assay,  was  1,096  ounces,  2 pennyweights,  17  grains.  The  loss  on  the  bare  re- 
ported worse  than  standard,  amounted  to  X5,324  • the  cost  of  bringing  the  bar  gold  into 
standard,  2Jd.  per  ounce ; and  the  cost  of  standard  gold  produced,  X3  17s.  9d.  per  ounce. 
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BELGIAN  RAILWAY,  184fc 

The  examination  of  the  traffic  upon  the  Belgian  Railway  is  interesting  onder  a double 
aspect — first,  as  regards  the  influence  which  very  low  fares  have  upon  travelling ; and 
second,  as  respects  the  revolution  which  this  mode  of  conveyance  has  caused,  as  much  in 
the  distribution  of  the  produce  of  the  country,  as  in  the  productive  powera  themselves. 

The  four  lines  in  working,  since  the  1st  of  January,  1844,  comprise  ^an  extent  of  559 
kilometres,  or  347  English  miles.  The  first  part  was  opened  the  5th  May,  1835.  Below 
we  give  the  proportion  of  the  successive  openings,  and  the  progession  of  the  receipts : — 


Year. 

Kilometres. 

Francs. 

Cta. 

| Year. 

Kilometres. 

Francs. 

Cts. 

1835 

20 

268,997 

50 

1841 

378 

6,225,333 

66 

1836 

23 

825,132 

82 

1842.. ....... 

..  438 

7,458,774 

79 

1837 

143 

1,416,982 

94 

1843 

483 

8,994,439 

33 

1838 

256 

3,097,833 

40 

1844 

559 

11,230,493 

31 

1839 

309 

4,249,825 

04 

1845 

..  .... 

12,403,204 

55 

1840 

332 

5,335,167 

05! 

1646 



13,655,908 

92 

The  above  figures  show  that  the  average  receipt  per  kilometre  was,  in  1846,  94,429  C 
In  comparing  this  with  the  years  1844  and  1845,  since  which  there  has  been  no  increase 
by  the  addition  of  new  lines,  the  progression  of  the  receipts  will  be  found  as  follows:— 


Year.  Frs.  per  kil.  Year. 

1844. 20,090  | 1845.. 

Pn.  p«r  kil.  Yew. 

22,188  | 1846 

Frs.  per  kil. 
24,429 

During  these  three  years,  the  analysis  of  the  traffic  has  been : — 

1844.  184$. 

Passengers.  Passengers. 

1846. 

Passengers. 

Diligences 

362,234 

397,608 

414,895 

Char-a-bancs.... 

928,606 

970,662 

1,035,738 

2,201,762 

Wagons 

2,070,022 

2,074,796 

Conveyance  of  military  and  extraordinaries 

20,667 

27,612 

47,715 

Total 

3,381,529 

3,470,678 

3,700,110 

Baggage  and  Goods. 

1844. 

184$. 

1846. 

Baggage 

kils. 

10,496,068 

11,041,732 

12,067,326 

Small  goods. 

..parcels 

227,480 

241,661 

266,240 

Ditto - 

39,800,910 

45,061,340 

42,207,770 

Heavy  goods 

520,691,615 

645,501,654 

713,842,502 

Bullion 

29,448 

32,848 

36,285 

Carriages 

..number 

3,491 

3,552 

3,347 

Horses. 

' 2,154 

2,499 

2,678 

Large  cattle 

12,691 

7,597 

7,873 

Small  cattle..... 

39,329 

30,005 

21,717 

The  total  number  of  passengers  amounted,  as  above,  in  1846,  to  3,700,110,  each  kilo- 
metre of  railway  having  given  an  average  of  6,619  passengers ; or,  rather,  in  deducting  the 
conveyance  of  the  military,  which  should  be  considered  as  expenses  incurred,  in  a measure, 
gratuitously  by  the  railway,  as  for  public  service,  it  would  be  6,533  passengers  per  kilome- 
tre. Under  the  head  of  the  average  number  of  passengers  conveyed,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  distinguish  two  periods — the  first  from  1835  to  1839,  during  which  the  railway  was 
only  opened  between  the  great  centres  of  population ; and  the  second  dating  from  the  last 
mentioned  year,  since  it  has  been  extended  to  towns  of  a secondary  consequence ; besides, 
we  should  arrive  at  an  erroneous  conclusion  if  we  were  to  assume  the  traffic  of  these  first 
years  for  data.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  correctly  the  results  of  the  working,  it  can 
only  be  done  by  comparing  them  for  the  years  during  which  the  traffic  was  developed 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  line.  The  traffic  of  the  first  years  upon  the  short  lines 
could  not  be  considered  as  a determinate  primary  principle  for  judging  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem ; consequently,  its  application  can  only  be  made  available  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  influence  which  the  low  fares  exercise  on  the  travelling,  for  we  know  that  the 
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prices  were  fixed  so  low  in  1835,  that  the  conveyance  per  wagon  only  cost  11  centimes 
per  lieue,  and  that  they  were  considerably  increased  in  1839.  In  examining  the  traffic  of 
the  first  years  under  this  view,  we  find  that,  though  the  number  of  kilometres  open  for 
working,  in  1839,  exceeded  that  of  183d  by  69  kilometres,  the  number  of  passengers  fell 
from  the  one  to  the  other  year  from  2,181,685  to  1,900,940.  Since  this  period,  the  price 
of  places  has  scarcely  varied.  False  notions  upon  the  economy  of  railways,  a distrust  on 
the  part  of  various  ministers,  who  have  succeeded,  of  the  real  advantages  which  result  to 
the  productive  power  of  the  country,  by  placing  the  benefit  of  railways  within  reach  of  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  persons,  have  prevented  the  government  from  returning  to  the 
tariff  of  1835.  The  direction  of  the  Belgian  Railway  has  placed  itself,  since  1839,  too 
much  in  the  position  of  a private  company,  for  whom  to  make  money  is  the  principal  ob- 
ject. It  has  too  much  lost  sight  of  the  indirect  benefits  which  the  state  derives  from  a 
great  traffic,  and  has  looked  principally  to  the  obtaining  of  direct  benefits.  Nevertheless, 
its  scale  offeres  remains  more  moderate  than  any  other,  which  accounts  for  the  number 
of  passengers  being  infinitely  greater  in  Belgium  than  elsewhere. 

The  average  number  of  private  travellers  in  the  period  from  1835  to  1838,  was: — 


Year. 

Per  kil. 

Year. 

Per  kil. 

1835 

30,112 

1837 

15,041 

1836 

244203 

1838 

10,600 

In  the  subsequent  period  it  was 

Year. 

Per  kil. 

Year. 

Per  kil. 

1839  

7,299 
. 6,794 

7,747 
6,860 

1843 

6,179 

1840 

1844 

6,012 

1841 

1845 

6,159 

1842 

1846 

6,533 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  number  of  passengers  diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  work- 
ing extends.  It  is  the  lowest  in  1844,  at  the  time  when  the  whole  connecting  chain  was 
put  into  work.  Since  that  period  the  average  number  has  improved  ; the  amelioration  is 
especially  apparent  in  the  past  year.  This  particular  movement  is  attributable  solely  to 
the  new  requirements  which  the  railway  has  created,  for  no  other  cause  could  have  indu- 
ced it.  The  extent  of  the  line  has  remained  the  same  ; the  scale  of  fares  has  not  been 
altered  ; all  the  regulations  of  the  executive  are  the  same  as  they  were  in  1844.  If,  from 
the  number  of  passengers,  we  proceed  to  the  receipts,  we  derive  the  following  averages : — 


Year. 

1835 

jRqfi  

Per  kil.,  open. 

19,214 

22,920 

Year. 

1841  

1842  

Per  kil.,  open. 

11,808 

1 837  

15,383 

1843 

10^982 

\ 

14,310 

1844 

10,967 

1839  

134231 

1845 

11,338 

1840 

1846 

By  this  it  is  seen  that  the  decrease  in  the  average  receipts,  up  to  1844,  has  followed  the 
decrease  of  passengers,  and  that  since  that  time  they  have  followed  the  same  ascending 
scale.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  observed  that,  since  1835,  the  average  receipt  per 
passenger  has  increased  in  a regular  manner,  in  the  proportion  of  the  extension  of  the  dis- 
tance. Since  1844,  the  increase  has  been  maintained  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
foreign  travellers. 

The  receipts  of  passengers  for  the  last  three  yeare  have  been — 1844,  6,166,548  f.  94  c. ; 

1845,  6,393,309  f.  20  c. ; 1846,  6,968,112  C 97  c. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  which  attends  the  Belgian  Railway,  is  the  annual 
increase  iu  the  conveyance  of  goods.  It  was  only  in  1837  that  this  department  was  begun 
to  be  organized,  in  a very  incomplete  manner,  and  at  the  present  day  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  necessities  of  the  trade ; yet  its  produce,  which,  in  1840,  yielded  only  24  per 
cent  gross  receipts,  in  1841,  gave  34  per  cent ; 1842,  36$  per  cent ; in  1843, 39  per  cent ; 
in  1844,  45  per  cent;  1845,  49  per  cent;  and  was  very  near  attaining  49$  per  cent  in 

1846,  and  Would  certainly  have  exceeded  50  per  cent,  if  the  carriage  of  a considerable 
quantity  of  articles  of  food  had  not  been  effected  at  a reduction  of  75  per  cent. 

What  is  also  worthy  of  attention,  above  all,  is,  that  the  railway  has  carried  713,842  tons 
of  heavy  goods  in  the  course  of  one  year,  while  the  conveyance  by  the  canals  and  the 
rivers  has,  instead  of  decreasing  by  this  competition,  shown  a positive  increase.  It  is  this 
which  has  made  us  to  observe  above,  that  the  Belgian  railways  have  an  equally  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  distribution  of  the  produce  of  the  country,  as  upon  the  development  of  its 
productive  powers. 
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REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  WEST  INDIA  STEAM-PACKETS. 

The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  have  informed  the  above  company,  that 
they  have  resolved  to  establish  a direct  steam  communication  between  Southampton  and 
New  Orleans.  This  arrangement  is  to  come  into  operation  on  the  2d  of  October  next 
The  system  proposed,  will  enable  the  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  States  of  America, 
particularly  those  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Mississippi,  to  transact  their 
affairs  with  England  without  the  intervention  of  agencies,  as  heretofore,  in  New  York 
and  Boston.  In  order  to  complete  the  new  regulations,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the  course 
of  the  present  year,  to  establish  on  the  Atlantic,  several  additional  steamers ; which,  in 
conjunction  with  those  already  existing,  may  be  classified  as  follows: — Cunard  steamers, 
once  a week,  from  Liverpool  to  Boston  and  New  York.  The  New  Orleans  line,  above 
alluded  to,  once  a month,  from  Southampton  to  Cat  Island  Harbor,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi.  West  India  steamers,  once  a month,  from  Southampton  via  Bermuda,  and 
once  a month  via  Barbadoes.  New  American  line  of  steamers,  from  New  York  tp 
Southampton  and  Bremen.  French  government  line,  between  Havre  and  New  York. 
Do.  between  Marseilles,  Guadeloupe,  and  Martinique.  Do.  between  Bordeaux  and  the 
Havana.  Do.  between  Havre  and  the  Brazils.  Do.  between  St.  Nazaire,  Lisbon,  and 
Madeira. 


EASTERN  RAILROAD. 

The  Eastern  Railroad  Company  was  incorporated  in  1836;  the  road  opened  in  1841 — 
length,  55  miles ; and  cost  $2,388,000.  The  receipts,  expenses,  nett  income,  and  divi- 
dends of  this  road,  in  each  of  the  past  six  years,  were  as  annexed : — 


Yean.  Receipts.  Expenses.  Nett  income.  Dividends. 

1841  .. $299,574  $154,959  $144,614  6percent. 

1842  269,168  144,040  125,128  6 “ 

1843.- 279,562  104,641  174,921  6*  “ 

1844  337,238  109,319  227,919  7*  41 

1845  350,150  116,840  233,310  8 « 

1846  371,338  162,804  208,534  8 « 


Total $1,907,630  $792,603  $1,114,427  42percent. 


BOSTON  AND  MAINE  RAILROAD. 


This  Company  was  incorporated  in  1835 ; the  road  opened  in  1843.  It  is  81  miles 
long.  The  annexed  statement  exhibits  the  receipts,  expenses,  nett  income,  and  dividends 
of  the  Maine  Railroad  for  the  past  six  years.  The  dividends  within  that  time  have  nearly 


doubled. 

Yean. 

Receipts. 

Expenses. 

.Nett  income. 

Dividends. 

1841 

$116,000 

$82,000 

$34,000 

4Jj>er  ct. 

1842 

155,880 

80,000 

75,880 

6 “ 

1843 

178,745 

109,177 

69,648 

6 “ 

1844 

233,101 

127,600 

105,501 

6*  “ 

1845 

287,063 

154,100 

132,963 

7 “ 

1846 

349,136 

179,734 

169,402 

7 " 

Total 

$1,319,925 

$732,611 

$587,314 

37  percent. 

BRITISH  MAIL  ROUTE  TO  LAKE  SUPERIOR. 

The  British  government  have  established  a Bemi-monthly  mail  to  the  copper  mines  on 
Lake  Superior,  on  the  North  side  of  the  lake.  The  conveyance  leaves  Toronto  on  the 
13th  and  28th  of  each  month,  and  takes  passengers  through,  in  tixty  Aours,  to  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  by  way  of  Lake  Simcoe,  to  Sturgeon  Bay,  on  Lake  Huron,  and  thence  to  Owens 
Sound,  and  then  to  the  Sault  This  is  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  nearer  than  by  Lake 
Erie. 
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DIVIDENDS  AND  PROFITS  OF  BRITISH  MINES,  IN  1847. 

Thx  London  Mining  Journal,  of  the  3d  of  July,  1847,  gives  the  table  of  profits  paid  b j 
these  mines  in  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  which  appears  below,  and  which  will  not 
fail  to  fix  the  attention  of  capitalists  and  adventurers.  The  statement  will  really  gratify 
the  one,  and  entice  the  other.  The  Journal  remarks  “ that,  upon  the  whole,  the  mines 
of  Cornwall  and  Devon  are  looking  promising  and  well ; and  many  not  named  in  the 
present  list  will  pay  dividends  before  many  months  are  passed*” 

The  English  mining  share-market,  though  (as  might  be  expected)  partaking  of  the  de- 
pression which  has  prevailed  in  the  markets  generally,  has  not  been  affected  to  the  extent 


that  might  have  been  reasonably  expected,  and  is  now  showing  decided  signs  of  improve- 


meat.  The  following  are  the  dividends  of  profits  paid  by  the  British  and 
in  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1847 : — 

BRITISH  MIIfKS. 

Dividend  Ain’t  paid 

Welsh  mines, 

Market 

Mines. 

Amount. 

per  share. 

per  share. 

value. 

Devon  Great  Consols 

XI  0,240 

£10 

£1  • 

£350 

East  Wheal  Rose 

6,960 

70 

50 

1,300 

Cam  Brea 

7,000 

7 

15 

100 

Wheal  Seton 

5,940 

60 

150 

850 

South  Wheal  Francis 

5,580 

45 

67 

220 

South  Caradon 

3,840 

3,456 

30 

10 

410 

West  Caradon - 

13* 

20 

160 

Wheal  Margaret 

3,360 

30 

79 

250 

Par  Consols....,*- 

3,072 

29 

... 

1,000 

Stray  Park  & Camborne  Vean 

3,000 

3 

14 

30 

Wheal  Friendship 

2,560 

40 

... 

United  Mines . 

2,500 

25 

300 

400 

Callington  Mines 

2,000 

2 

19 

29 

East  Crofty 

1,880 

20 

310 

Treviekey . 

1,800 

15 

61 

160 

North  Roskear. . 

1,750 

25 

400 

Treleigh  Consols 

1,500 

i 

6 

4 

Levant 

1,280 

16 

fM 

90 

Tresavean 

1,200 

12* 

10 

250 

Consolidated  Mines 

1,000 

10 

1,000 

400 

Barrier 

660 

5 i 

10 

Trethellan- 

600 

5 

*5 

27} 

Wheal  Vyvyan „ 

552 

12 

• • • 

60 

Wheal  Trehane..... 

512 

2 

2 

22 

Wheal  Sistere. 

512 

2 

29} 

35 

Wheal  Franco 

388 

1 

27 

38 

West  Providence. 

384 

n 

1 

18 

Wheal  Spearn 

384 

10 

10 

75 

Wheal  Bal 

Total  ain’t  of  dividends.... 

120 

£76,030 

WELSH  MINES. 

1 

20 

Lisbume 

£4,000 

£40 

... 

Goginan 3,000  30  ...  

Our  American  readers  will  be  scarcely  able  to  credit  the  statements  with  regard  to  the 
profits  of  the  Devon  Great  Consols,  (or  Wheal  Maria  Mine.)  The  present  dividend  of 
£10  per  share,  brings  the  amount  already  divided  to  the  shareholders  (we  believe)  a sum 
greater  than  £100  on  a capital  of  £1  paid  in ! And  yet  the  ore,  as  raised  originally  from 
the  mine*  yields  (as  Colonel  Cushman,  of  Lake  Superior,  was  informed  while  on  a visit  to 
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England  last  winter,)  but  4 per  cent  of  copper ; end  when  sorted,  cruhed,  washed,  sifted, 
stamped,  and  washed  again  for  smelting,  is  scarcely  brought  up  to  9 per  cent.  The  great 
secret  of  the  success  of  this  company  is  to  be  found  in  the  perfect  system  with  which  their 
works  are  carried  on — having  the  benefit  of  the  mining  experience  of  England,  Germany, 
and  Sweden,  combined.  We  have  many  mines  in  this  country,  which,  by  the  same  skill 
and  prudence,  (the  editor  of  the  M American  Mining  Journal  ” says)  could  be  worked 
with  equal,  if  not  much  greater  success. 


HAND-LOOM  MANUFACTURING  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Philadelphia  correspondent  (an  English  gentleman)  of  the  Lon- 
don Economist,  for  the  following  statements  relative  to  hand-loom  weaving  and  weavers. 
TTie  facts,  obtained  on  the  spot,  may,  we  presume,  be  relied  upon  for  their  general  accu- 
racy. Some  allowance,  however,  should  be  made  for  the  opinions  of  an  Englishman, 
who  seldom  wields  an  unprejudiced  pen,  especially  when  writing  about  this  country. 

“ Philadelphia  is  the  great  seat  of  hand-loom  manufacturing  and  weaving.  The  man- 
ufacturers are  numerous,  and,  with  some  half-a-dozen  exceptions,  on  a very  small  scale, 
consisting  chiefly  of  weavere,  or  men  who  have  been  such.  Many  of  them  employ  from  * 
*wo  to  twelve  looms,  in  a wooden  or  frame  building,  attached  or  adjacent  to  their  dwell- 
ings, which  are  worked  by  journeymen  and  women,  (and  in  some  instances  by  a part  of  a 
man's  family,)  who  board  and  sleep  in  the  same  house  as  the  employer.  By  this  plan  the 
small  manufacturers  economise  their  little  means.  They  pay  the  weavers  in  meat,  drink, 
and  lodgings,  obtaining  credit  for  the  supply  of  the  food  for  the  household  ; and  the  balance 
coming  to  each  weaver  is  paid  in  money  once  a month,  six  weeks,  or  two  months. 

u They  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  imitations  of  Scotch  and  Carlisle  goods  ; 7-flths 
and  9-8ths  blue  and  white  checks;  two,  three,  and  four  colored  ginghams,  7-4ths,  8-4the, 
to  12-4ths  shawls  of  cotton  and  woollen  textures,  of  flashy  colors  and  patterns ; coarse 
gingham  handkerchiefs  and  crankies,  which  are  coarse  fabrics  of  cotton,  woollen,  and 
mixed  materials,  having  stripe  and  check  patterns  upon  them,  and  are  used  for  summer 
coats  and  pants,  and  boys'  jackets,  &c. 

“ Much  the  larger  portion  of  the  goods  produced  are  of  low  qualities  ; woven  in  600  to 
14200  reeds,  and  made  from  yarns  varying  from  No.  8 to  40,  the  bulk  being  about  No. 
20*8,  and  the  warps  are  all  throstle  yam,  spun  upon  the  danforth  frame,  and  dyed  princi- 
pally fugitive  colors;  the  goods  counting  in  the  main  about  48  shots  in  an  inch. 

“ The  goods,  on  coming  from  the  looms,  are  measured,  picked,  folded,  tied  at  each  end 
of  the  folds,  and  then  well  pressed  in  a screw-press,  and  sent  off  immediately  to  the  com- 
mission agent  or  auction  sales,  advances  obtained  to  the  utmost  extent,  in  three,  four,  or 
ax  months’  bills,  sometimes  in  cash,  and  the  goods  are  sold  with  all  convenient  speed,  to 
pay  back  the  amount  of  moneys  advanced.  Some  of  the  commission  merchants  have  yarns 
lo  sell  as  well  as  goods,  and  furnish  the  manufacturers  with  warps  and  weft,  by  way  of  ad- 
vances on  goods,  or  upon  credit.  The  credits  are  not  open  accounts,  but  in  the  shape  of 
promissory  notes,  at  three  or  four  months'  date,  and  endorsed  by  a friend.  Endorsing  is  a 
common  practice,  and  done  upon  the  principle  of  reciprocity. 

u A few  of  the  manufacturers  upon  a larger  scale  give  the  work  out ; the  weavere  carry 
it  home,  find  their  own  gears,  return  the  materials  in  cloth,  and  are  paid  once  a month  for 
all  the  work  done  in  that  month.  The  charges  of  the  agents,  or  commission  merchants, 
are  much  higher  than  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  manufacturers  who  buy  upon  credit  have 
to  pay  dear  for  it ; so  that  the  bulk  of  them  fail,  and,  in  some  instances,  exhibit  the  roost 
barefaced  roguery.  Most  of  the  weavers  and  their  bosses  (masters)  are  Irishmen,  from 
the  north  of  Ireland.  Some  are  Scotch,  from  Glasgow  and  Paisley ; and  some  English, 
from  Lancaster,  Yorkshire,  and  Carlisle. 

M The  whole  number  of  weavers  in  and  about  Philadelphia  is  over  4,000.  They  are 
(unlike  those  of  Great  Britain)  the  best  paid  of  any  operatives  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  cotton,  woollen,  and  mixed  fabrics.  They  are  paid  by  the  yard,  and  earn  at  this  time 
from  3s.  to  8s.  a day ; four  and  a half  to  twelve  dollars  a week.  The  best  paid  work  is 
wide  three  and  four  shuttle,  plaid  shawls  ; and  the  worst  is  26  inch  700  end,  48  shots  on 
the  inch,  blue  and  white  checks.  As  a whole,  these  hand-loom  weavere  are  ignorant, 
feckless,  and  dissolute  ; steady  good  customers  to  the  taverns  and  dram-shops ; spending 
one  day  or  more  a week  in  drinking,  and  go  to  work  so  much  the  harder  to  make  up  for 
it ; and  this  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  temperance." 
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IMPROVEMENTS  IN  IRON  MANUFACTURE. 

The  machinery  of  most  of  the  furnaces  erected  within  the  year  past,  is  operated  by 
water-power,  but  by  the  recent  introduction  of  certain  important  improvements  in  which 
steam-power  has  a decided  advantage,  it  is  thought  it  will  generally  be  adopted  in  preference. 
At  Jackson’s  furnace,  at  Westport,  Mass.,  steam-power  is  employed,  and  the  advantages 
thereof,  together  with  those  of  the  improvements  referred  to,  are  such,  that  the  cost  of  the 
manufacture  has  been  reduced  to  nearly  40  per  cent  A flue  is  placed  within  the  furnace 
chimney  or  funnel,  and  extends  nearly  to  the  top  ; and  by  this  flue  the  hot  gas  and  smoke  is 
returned  and  brought  down  to  the  end  of  the  steam-boiler  furnace,  where  it  passes  through 
a perforated  iron  plate,  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  atmospheric  air,  whereby  a brilliant 
combustion  is  produced  ; and  this  flame,  passing  under  the  boilers,  generates  as  much  steam 
as  is  required  for  all  the  business  of  the  furnace,  and  drives  a mill  beside.  Another  improve- 
ment has  been  projected  by  a gentleman  connected  with  the  iron  business  of  Massachusetts, 
by  which  this  hot  gas  from  the  furnace  is  first  passed  through  a scries  of  chambers,  en- 
closing ovens  filled  with  wood,  which  is  thereby  perfectly  charred.  The  gas  being  afterwards 
passed  to  the  engine  furnace,  mixed  with  air  and  ignited,  produces  an  intense  flame.  The 
wood  is  thus  converted  to  charcoal  without  expense,  and  the  pyroligenous  acid  produced  in 
the  process,  is  ordinarily  sufficient  to  pay  the  entire  fust  cost  of  the  wood ; thus  famishing 
charcoal  for  the  iron  furnace  free  of  expense. 


WATER  A SUBSTITUTE  FOR  OIL  IN  MACHINERY. 

Experiments  have  been  tried  upon  the  New  Jersey  Railroad  to  test  the  merits  of  a sub- 
stitute for  oil  on  the  axles  of  the  cars.  The  substitute  used  is  cold  water.  It  is  applied  to 
the  axle-tree  by  means  of  a small  wheel,  armed  with  buckets,  and  enclosed  within  the  box 
that  confines  the  end  of  the  axle  and  contains  the  water.  Its  operation  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  trough  of  water  under  the  grindstone,  and  the  greater  the  velocity  of  the  wheel,  so 
much  the  more  completely  is  the  end  of  the  axle  buried  in  water.  The  New  York  Even- 
ing Post  says : — 

u After  running  the  car  to  which  it  is  applied,  fifteen  miles  for  instance,  at  the  high  speed 
of  a swift  train,  we  found  the  water  in  the  box  as  cold  as  when  it  was  put  there,  the  end 
of  the  axle  was  without  any  perceptible  degree  of  heat,  and  the  water  had  no  more  dis- 
coloration than  might  have  been  caused  by  the  dust  in  the  box.  Fifteen  miles,  run  at  high 
speed,  was  sufficient  to  test  the  experiment,  and  such  were  the  results.  The  principle  upon 
which  the  patentees  base  this  application  of  cold  water,  is,  that  the  heat  or  electric  influ- 
ences formed  at  the  extremities  of  the  axle  are  dissipated  or  conveyed  away  by  the  water, 
just  as  the  atmosphere  and  the  rain  convey  the  electricity  of  the  heavens  to  the  earth.  In 
an  economical  point  of  view,  the  successful  application  of  water  to  machinery,  as  a substi- 
tute for  oil,  will  save  to  the  State  of  New  York  annually,  as  it  is  estimated,  nearly  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars.” 


LEAD  AND  COPPER  SHIPMENTS. 


From  the  {>eculiarly  favorable  location  of  Galena,  situated,  as  it  is,  in  the  centre  of  the 
mining  region,  it  is  becoming,  and  must  eventually  be,  the  first  point  on  the  Mississippi, 
above  St  Louis,  for  commerce,  shipping,  trade,  &c.  The  value  of  articles  now  shipped 
far  exceeds  that  from  any  other  point  on  the  Mississippi,  between  St  Louis  and  the  head 
of  navigation. 

SHIPMENTS  OP  LEAD  PROM  THE  UPPER  MISSISSIPPI. 


1841  pigs  463,400 

1842  473,699 

1843  284,131 


1844  pigs  634,601 

1845  778,500 

1846  672,420 


SHIPMENTS  OF  COPPER  PROM  THE  UPPER  MISSISSIPPI. 

1843 Ibe. . 95,000  | 1844 lbs. . 86,000 

In  1845,  amount  not  known,  but  has  probably  largely  increased.  The  annual  export  of 
copper  is  in  value  about  $22,000. 
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THE  CHICAGO  CONVENTION. 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  WEST — IMPROVEMENT  OF  NAVIGATION. 

It  is  doubtless  well  known  to  the  public,  that  a convention  was  assembled  in  the  city 
of  Chicago,  on  the  5th  of  July  1847,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  present  condition 
of  the  commerce  of  the  West,  and  also  of  organizing  measures  for  the  improvement  of 
the  navigation  of  its  great  lakes  and  rivers.  This  body  was  composed  of  representatives 
of  almost  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  it  was  distinguished  for  its  respectability  and  in- 
telligence. It  was  likewise  convened  at  a most  appropriate  place,  situated  amidst  the 
magnificent  lakes  of  the  Northwest,  and  in  a central  point  of  the  vast  and  fertile  region 
which  was  to  be  made  the  theatre  of  its  enterprises.  During  its  session, public  discussions 
were  conducted,  resolutions  were  drawn  up,  reports  were  made,  individuals  were  chosen 
to  carry  out  its  objects,  and  energetic  plans  were  adopted  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  general 
government  in  the  improvement  of  the  principal  channels  of  the  commerce  of  the  nation, 
by  the  construction  of  harbors,  piers,  breakwaters,  and  light-houses,  the  removal  of  snags, 
the  deepening  of  rivers,  and,  indeed,  in  the  completion  of  all  those  works  which  were 
deemed  proper,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  desired  objects. 

It  will  hardly,  we  think,  be  questioned,  that  the  theatre  of  inland  commerce  opened  by 
the  great  extent  of  the  Western  waters,  is  broad  and  imposing.  The  great  lakes,  and  the 
Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  and  other  navigable  rivers  in  that  region,  water  the  shores  of  the 
principal  States  of  the  Union  containing  the  majority  of  its  population,  and  they  now  float 
the  great  bulk  of  the  inland  commerce  of  the  country.  The  territory  which  they  adorn 
and  fertilize,  constitutes  the  granary  of  the  nation — the  field  in  which  the  main  part  of  our 
agricultural  staples  are  produced,  both  for  domestic  consumption  and  foreign  export ; and 
the  waters  themselves  are  the  avenues  through  which  those  products  are  distributed  to  the 
several  places  in  which  they  are  required,  or  are  exported  abroad.  Densely -populated  com- 
munities are  likewise  springing  up  in  the  domain  which,  but  a little  more  than  half  a cen- 
tnry  since,  constituted  unbroken  forests  which  were  traversed  only  by  the  Indian  trail ; 
cities  are  fast  rising;  commerce  is  dotting  its  navigable  waters  with  the  canvass  of  ship- 
ping, and  the  smoke  of  steamboats;  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  other  blessings  of  civiliza- 
tion, have  been  introduced,  and  it  is  already  attracting  the  attention  of  emigrants  from  the 
various  parts  of  our  own  country,  as  well  as  from  abroad,  as  a fertile  field  of  colonization. 
It  is  not  extraordinary,  therefore,  that  a section  of  the  country  possessing  so  many  and  so 
great  advantages,  and  advancing  in  material  prosperity  with  so  rapid  progress,  should  call 
forth  strenuous  exertions  for  the  improvement  of  its  commerce,  especially  since  it  is  so 
abundantly  supplied  with  natural  facilities  for  navigation. 

It  was  the  principal  object  of  the  convention,  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  general  govern- 
ment in  the  construction  of  works  which  appear  best  adapted  to  the  improvement  of  the. 
commerce  of  the  West.  That  there  is  a power  vested  in  the  national  government  by  the 
constitution,  to  grant  such  .aid,  we  think  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  In  the  eighth 
section  of  this  instrument,  it  is  declared,  that  Congress  shall  have  power  **  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nation*  and  among  the  several  States  ;n  and  under  this  general  pro- 
vision, the  government  has  long  exercised  the  right  of  constructing  piers  for  harbors,  break- 
waters, light-houses,  and  other  improvements  upon  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  question,  then, 
arises  whether  this  power,  so  exercised  upon  the  sea-coast,  will  apply  to  the  inland  seas 
and  rivere  of  the  Northwest.  We  hold  that  it  does,  upon  principles  which  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  exhibit. 

The  same  reason  exists  for  the  regulation  of  the  commerce  of  the  lakes  and  rivere  of 
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the  West,  as  for  the  regulation  of  that  of  the  Atlantic  coast  In  the  commerce  of  the 
great  lakes  and  the  Mississippi,  we  have  thousands  of  miles  of  inland  navigation,  a part 
of  which  is  bordered  by  the  territory  of  a foreign  power,  a large  portion  subject  to  storms, 
and  upon  which  there  is,  during  each  year,  a considerable  loss. of  human  life,  and  also  of 
property.  This  field  of  inland  commerce  is  likewise  connected  inseparably  with  the  for- 
eign commerce  of  the  nation,  by  supplying  freights  for  the  vessels  of  the  Atlantic  seaports, 
and  by  distributing  the  goods  which  are  imported  by  those  vessels  into  various  parts  of  the 
interior.  It  constitutes,  in  feet,  an  important  branch  of  the  national  commerce , since  the 
articles  transported  across  the  lakes,  or  through  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  furnish  freights 
for  vessels  of  the  Atlantic  seaports,  and,  in  return,  receive  the  freights  which  are  brought 
back  for  distribution  into  the  interior. 

There  is,  however,  one  difficulty  growing  out  of  the  question,  and  it  consists  in  what 
improvements  shall  be  deemed  national,  and  what  merely  local.  All  improvements  are 
local,  so  far  as  they  are  made  in  certain  places,  and  all  are  national,  so  far  as  they  have  a 
general  bearing  upon  the  nation — the  prosperity  of  the  country  being  derived  from  the 
prosperity  of  its  several  parts.  We  have  thousands  of  thriving  ports,  both  upon  the  inland 
and  Atlantic  waters  of  the  country,  which  would  doubtless  be  much  improved  by  aid  from 
the  general  government ; and  the  question  arises,  can  aid  be  thus  given  without  exhaust- 
ing the  national  Treasury?  for  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  improvement  of  a harbor  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec,  will  contribute  indirectly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  at 
well  as  the  erection  of  a breakwater  upon  the  lakes,  or  the  removal  of  a snag  from  the 
channel  of  the  Mississippi.  We  know  of  no  better  course  than,  without  reference  to  sec- 
tional or  party  principles,  to  select  the  principal  points  for  the  improvement  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  nation,  or  those  points  where  they  shall  be  most  required  in  order  to  effec- 
tuate the  desired  results.  The  maritime  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  has,  we  perceive, 
by  a recent  act  of  Congress,  been  extended  to  the  lakes  of  the  Northwest,  and  in  that  re- 
spect this  wide  field  of  Western  commerce  is  doubtless  regarded  as  a part  of  the  genera] 
commerce  of  the  nation.  We  hope  that  the  policy  pursued,  regarding  the  subject,  will  be 
that  alone  which  is  dictated  by  a sound  policy  and  solid  judgment. 


SPECULATION  IN  BREADSTUFFS. 

One  of  my  exchanges,  says  Mr.  Cist,  of  the  Cincinnati  Advertiser , expresses  his  re- 
gret that  the  profits  incident  to  the  rise  of  breadstuffs  this  season,  has  resulted  not  to  the 
farmer,  but  the  speculator.  This  is  a great  mistake.  No  man  gets  rich  by  speculation. 
It  is,  like  all  gambling,  tempting  those  who  engage  in  it,  farther  and  farther  into  the  vor- 
tex, which  finally  engrosses  all  they  have.  The  following  article  will  explain  the  state  of 
the  case: 

Every  one  knows  that,  with  scarcely  a solitary  exception,  whoever  engages  in  specula- 
tion, fails.  Now,  for  so  universal  a feet,  there  must  be  a cause  or  causes  equally  universal, 
and  So  for  as  these  causes  have  a seat  in  the  mind  of  the  operator,  to  trace  them  is  the 
province  of  the  metaphysician.  Let  us  see  if  this  can  be  done : — 

“ ls(.  The  mind  of  a successful  speculator  must  be  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  em- 
brace all  the  facts  likely  to  affect  the  value  of  articles  in  which  he  proposes  to  deal.  But 
as  the  whole  commercial  world  is  now  so  intimately  connected,  that  every  part  acts  upon 
every  other  part,  these  fects  have  often  to  be  collected  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.. 

“ 2d.  Having  obtained  the  said  widely-diffused  facts,  he  must  have  the  sagacity  to  fore- 
see the  effect  they  will  have  upon  the  money-market,  and  consequently  upon  prices. 

“ 3d.  Though  not  hasty  and  rash,  he  must  be  prompt  to  act ; for,  if  he  be  not,  the  time 
for  action  will  have  passed  before  he  can  come  to  a decision.  Now,  the  rule  is,  ‘early  in 
and  quick  out for  he  who  embarks  late,  or  tarries  long,  goes  to  the  wall  infallibly. 

“ 4th.  He  must  neither  be  too  timorous  nor  too  obstinate.  In  the  first  case,  he  sells  too 
soon,  and  perhaps  at  an  unnecessary  loss.  In  the  second,  instead  of  submitting  in  due 
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season  to  a trifling  fall,  to  escape  greater  damage,  be  persists,  to  his  serious  detriment,  or 
perhaps  ruin. 

**  5th.  He  must  keep  his  mind  cool  and  collected,  not  too  readily  disposed  to  accept  of 
petty  advantages,  nor  too  anxious  for  enormous  profits. 

“ 6th.  He  must  have  sufficient  judgment  never  to  embark  in  wild  schemes,  nor  even  in 
schemes  in  themselves  judicious,  if  beyond  his  resources,  nor  diversify  his  plans  too  much, 
nor  concentrate  them  too  exclusively  on  one  project.  In  the  language  of  Hope,  the  great 
banker  of  Amsterdam,  * a merchant  should  be  in  love  with  nothing.* 

u And  lastly,  he  must  avoid  extravagance  in  his  daily  expenses — a waste  of  money  be- 
ing the  almost  uniform  result  of  its  easy  acquisition.** 


IMPORT  OF  AMERICAN  BISCUITS  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

* The  following  statement  of  the  import  of  American  biscuits  into  Liverpool,  in  two 
•hips,  during  the  present  year,  is  derived  from  the  London  Times,  of  June  22d,  1847 

“The  vessel  Susquehanna,  recently  arrived  at  the  port  of  Liverpool  from  Philadelphia, 
has  brought  in  addition  to  1,298  barrels  of  flour,  1,163  barrels  of  corn  meal,  43  boxes  of 
beef,  36  hogsheads  and  24  boxes  of  bacon,  10,800  bushels  of  wheat,  no  less  than  1,260 
barrels  of  bread,  (or  common  biscuit,)  and  369  barrels  of  soda,  or  fancy  hiscuit ; being, 

( if  we  mistake  not,  the  largest  imporiation  of  the  kind  which  has  taken  place  from  the 
United  States.  The  vessel  Patrick  Henry,  since  arrived  from  New  York,  has  also 
brought  the  very  largo  quantity  of  1,065  barrels  of  soda  biscuits,  and  400  packages  of 
bread,  or  common  biscuits,  the  production  and  manufacture  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  By  a recent  order  of  the  treasury,  biscuits  imported  from  foreign  countries, 
other  than  fancy  biscuit  or  confectionary,  are  free  of  duty  until  the  1st  of  September, 
1847.  Since  the  order  has  been  issued,  several  very  large  importations,  comprising  wholt 
cargoes,  have  taken  place  from  the  Hanseatic  and  other  of  the  German  States  of  Europe  ; 
but  none  that  we  are  aware  of,  in  comparison  with  those  above  mentioned,  have  hitherto 
taken  place  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.” 


THE  AMERICAN  ICE  TRADE. 

They  write  us  from  Batavia,  says  the  Paris  Pre»e,  that  the  commerce  in  ice,  but  re- 
cently commenced  in  the  burning  climate  of  India  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  has  already 
become  to  the  United  States,  who  principally  carry  it  on,  one  of  their  most  lucrative  arti- 
cles of  export.  In  a climate  the  temperature  of  which  is  almost  constantly  from  26°  to 
28°  Reaumur,  they  have  ices;  they  drink  iced  champagne  in  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay, 
Batavia,  Manilla,  and  Canton,  where  the  alcarasa  was  lately  the  only  refreshment  in  use. 
To  give  some  idea  of  this  new  equatorial  commerce  and  its  importance,  we  need  only 
mention  one  house  in  Boston,  which  in  a single  year  has  sent  to  Asia  101  vessels  with 
cargoes  of  ice,  which  have  yielded  18,000,000  florins.  This  is  almost  as  much  as  the 
product  of  the  whole  wine  harvest  of  Bordeaux. 


A LESSON  FOR  RETAIL  SALESMEN. 

A young  lady  having  entered  a dry  goods  store,  politely  requested  to  be  shown  a certain 
article.  An  impatient  clerk  in  a rough  manner  obeyed  her  wishes. 

“ What’s  the  price  ?**  asked  she. 

**  Three  dollars,”  was  the  unceremonious  reply. 

“ Three  dollars  /**  exclaimed  the  maiden,  in  surprise.  ••  How  very  high  your  prices 
are!” 

“ They’re  cheap  enough,  if  you’ll  only  imagine  so  !n  was  the  surly  reply. 

“ Well,  you  may  wrap  it  up  for  me,  and  I will  take  it,”  said  the  Indy. 

The  article  was  accordingly  packed,  and  taking  it  in  her  hands,  she  was  leaving  the 
■tore ; but  the  alarmed  clerk,  running  after  her,  exclaimed,  “ Madam,  you  have  not  paid  me  !’* 

“ Oh  ! yes,  I have,  if  you'll  only  imagine  so  she  archly  replied. 
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1.  — History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru , with  a Preliminary  View  of  the  Civilization  of 

the  Incas.  By  William  H.  Prescott,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  French  Institute  ; 

of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History,  at  Madrid,  etc.  In  2 vols.,  8vo.,  pp.  527,  547. 

New  York : Harper  & Brothers. 

It  will  hardly  be  denied,  that  the  works  of  Mr.  Prescott  have  justly  secured  to  him  the 
position  of  the  first  American  historian.  Endowed  with  the  graces  of  elegant  scholarship, 
with  persevering  industry,  and  sufficient  acumen  to  glean  truth  from  miscellaneous  and 
often  confused  records,  he  has  now  completed  and  given  to  us  a third  great  historical 
work — that  upon  Peru.  It  is  stamped  with  the  same  features  which  have  distinguished 
his  former  volumes — a flowing  narrative,  a classical  purity  of  style,  and  a pains-taking 
research,  which  has  spared  no  pains  in  consulting  rare  and  original  documents.  Although 
the  subject  has  heretofore  formed  the  topic  of  historical  treatises,  the  present  is  more  foil, 
finished,  and  complete,  than  any  that  has  appeared,  and  it  will  doubtless  be  consulted,  as 
a permanent  and  authoritative  work  upon  the  country  of  which  it  treats.  Its  general  con- 
tents embrace  a View  of  the  Civilization  of  the  Incas,  the  Discovery  of  Peru,  the  Con- 
quest of  Peru,  the  Civil  Wars  of  the  Conquerors,  an  Account  of  the  Settlement  of  the 
Country,  besides  an  appendix,  containing  several  valuable  Spanish  documents.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  materials  were  obtained  from  the  archives  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  History,  at  Madrid,  and  of  course  they  may  be  deemed  authentic ; while  the  work  it- 
self is  illustrated  with  two  well-executed  engravings — one  of  Francisco  Pizarro,  the  con- 
queror of  Peru,  and  the  other  of  Pedro  de  la  Gasca,  its  viceroy. 

2.  — Life  and  Religious  Opinions  and  Experience  of  Madame  De  La  Motte  Guyon  ; 

together  with  Some  Account  of  the  Personal  History  and  Religious  Opinions  of  Fcne - 
Ion,  Archbishop  of  Cambray.  By  TnoMAS  C.  Upham,  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  in  Bowdoin  College.  2 vols.,  12mo.,  pp.  431,  380.  New  York  : Harper 
dr  Brothers. 

It  has  seldom  fallen  to  our  lot  to  notice,  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine,  two  more  inter- 
esting volumes  in  the  department  of  biographical  literature — not  that  the  life  of  the  sub- 
ject was  more  romantic  or  eventful  than  many  that  have  preceded  it,  though,  in  these  par- 
ticulars, it  is  not  by  any  means  devoid  of  interest.  Dry  details,  without  the  life-giving 
spirit  of  philosophy,  or  religion,  are  of  little  value.  Professor  Upham,  scarcely  less  re- 
markable for  the  moral  and  mental  structure  of  his  mind,  than  Madame  Guyon,  has  not 
miqudged  his  capacity  for  the  analysis  of  a mind  that,  in  a good  degree,  harmonizes  with 
his  own.  He  has  read  the  life  and  writings  of  Madame  Guyon  with  interest,  and  writes 
under  the  impression  that  the  facts  of  her  history  and  her  opinions  were  too  valuable  to  be 
lost  They  make  a portion,  not  only  of  ecclesiastical  history,  but  of  the  history  of  the 
hnman  mind.  To  the  information  he  derived  from  her  autobiography,  he  has  added  nu- 
merous facts,  derived  from  other  writings  and  other  sources  ; and  the  consequence  is,  (hat 
we  have  a full  account  of  the  life  and  labor  of  a very  remarkable  woman.  The  second 
volume  is  occupied,  in  a considerable  degree,  with  the  acquaintance  which  was  formed,  in 
the  latter  part  of  her  life,  between  Madame  Guyon  and  Fenelon ; with  the  influence  which 
was  exerted  by  her  over  that  distinguished  man ; with  the  religious  opinions  which  were 
formed  and  promulgated,  under  that  influence  ; and  with  the  painful  results  which  he  ex- 
perienced in  consequence.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  philosophical  or  theological 
writings  of  Professor  Upham,  and  sympathise  with  the  singularly  elevated  cast  of  his  re- 
ligious sentiments,  will  read  and  duly  appreciate  the  present  work  ; and  few,  we  imagine, 
can  carefully  peruse  its  pages  without  profit 
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3. — New  Brunswick,  with  Notes  for  Emigrants , comprehending  the  Early  History f 
an  Account  of  the  Indian 4 Settlement , Topography , Statistics , Commerce , Timber , 
Manufactures , Agriculture , Fisheries , Geology , Natural  History , Social  and  Political 
Stale , Immigrants , and  Contemplated  Railways  of  that  Province.  By  Abraham 
Gesner,  Esq.,  Surgeon.  8vo.f  pp.  388.  London:  Simmonds  A Ward. 

The  author  of  this  volume  was  employed  by  the  government  of  New  Brunswick,  during 
a period  of  five  years,  in  making  a geological  survey  of  that  province,  and  he  had  in  con- 
sequence a favorable  opportunity  to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its  actual  condition 
and  resources.  The  work,  accordingly,  abounds  with  a large  body  of  minute,  and,  we 
doubt  not,  correct  information,  both  historical  and  statistical,  respecting  the  country.  From 
the  character  of  the  work,  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  furnish  condensed  and  practical  in- 
formation regarding  a prominent  part  of  the  British  possessions  in  North  America,  for  the 
emigrant  to  that  province,  as  well  as  to  the  general  reader,  and  among  that  portion  of  the 
reading  public  it  must  be  widely  circulated.  The  commercial  information  embodied  in  the 
work  is  at  once  recent  and  full.  We  hope  to  find  time  and  space  for  an  elaborate  article 
on  that  portion  of  the  work  more  directly  interesting  to  our  readers. 

A — The  Autobiography  of  Goethe.  Truth  and  Poetry;  from  My  Life.  Edited  by 
Parke  Godwin.  VoI.  IL  Wiley  &,  Putnam’s  Library  of  Choice  Reading. 

If  the  biography  of  remarkable  men  is  instructive,  their  autobiography  is  doubly  so— a 
remark  which  may  be  applied  with  singular  force  to  a mind  like  that  of  Goethe’s.  In  the 
present  part,  Goethe  requests  his  readers  to  consider  the  narrative  herein  resumed,  as  not 
connected  immediately  with  the  end  of  the  preceding  book,  but  as  combining  the  principal 
threads  together,  by  degrees,  and  presenting  persons,  as  well  as  opinions  and  actions,  in  a 
fair  and  well-founded  sequence. 

• 5. — The  Alphabetical  Drawing-Book,  and  Pictorial  Natural  History.  New  York: 
Wiley  &,  Putnam. 

This  little  volume  contains  some  twenty-five  drawings  of  animals,  from  the  pictures  and 
prints  in  the  British  Museum,  or  from  the  best  French  and  English  artists ; and  with  the 
descriptions,  we  have  interesting  anecdotes  calculated  to  inspire  the  youthful  mind  with  a 
proper  feeling  of  horror  and  dislike  of  cruelty  to  animals,  as  well  as  to  attract  the  youth- 
ful reader  to  the  examination  and  study  of  all  the  beauties  of  nature  by  which  we  are 
surrounded. 

6.  — The  Horse  and  his  Rider;  or , Sketches  and  Anecdotes  of  the  Noble  Quadruped , 
and  of  Efmestrian  Nations.  By  Rollo  Springfield.  18mo.,  pp.  203.  New  York : 
Wiley  & Putnam. 

The  various  characteristics  of  the  horse,  in  his  wild  and  domesticated  condition,  his 
physiology,  virtues,  vices,  and  his  relation  to  man  in  all  parts  of  the  habitable  globe,  are 
here  illustrated  by  numerous  anecdotes  and  sketches,  that  cannot  fail  of  interesting  the 
admirers  of  the  noble  animal. 

7.  — Chemistry , in  its  Applications  to  Agriculture  and  Physiology.  By  Justus  Liebig, 

M.  D.,  Ph.,  F.  R.  S.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Giessen, 
etc-,  etc.  Edited  from  the  Manuscript  of  the  Author,  by  Lyon  Playfair,  Ph.  D.,  F.  G. 
8.,  Honorary  Member  of.  and  Consulting  Chemist  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  and  William  Gregory,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  From  the  Fourth  London  edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
l2mo.,  pp.  401.  New  York:  Wiley  & Putnam. 

Daring  a meeting  of  the  " British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,”  the 
doty  of  preparing  a report  upon  the  state  of  organic  chemistry,  was  assigned  to  the  author, 
and  the  present  work  is  a part  of  this  report.  In  its  general  plan  he  has  followed  the  sys- 
tem of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  has  embodied  a large  amount  of  scientific  information  upon 
the  subject  The  science  of  chemistry  has  been,  in  modem  times,  applied  to  so  many  use- 
ful and  practical  purposes,  that  a work  like  the  present,  embracing  so  much  available  in- 
formation, the  result  of  research  and  experiment,  can  hardly  foil  to  be  attended  with  im- 
portant advantages. 
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8.  — Memoirs  of  Madame  De  Stael , and  of  Madame  Boland.  By  L.  Maria  Child,  au- 
thor of  M Philothea,”  “ The  Mothers*  Book  ” “ Fact  and  Fiction,”  “ Letters  from  New 
York,”  etc.  A new  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  12mo.,  pp.  248.  New  York  : 
Charles  S.  Francis. 

There  may  have  been  women,  who,  in  private  life,  combined  more  of  the  feminine 
graces  and  virtues  of  the  sex,  with  perhaps  as  large  a development  of  genius,  and  with  an 
equally  elevated  standard  of  intellectual  culture ; but,  we  presume,  few  will  question  the 
statement  of  Mrs.  Childf  that,  in  the  gallery  of  celebrated  women,  the  firet  place  belongs 
to  the  Baroness  De  Stael  Holstein,  the  only  daughter  of  James  Necker,  the  famous  finan- 
cier of  France,  and  almost  the  idol  of  that  country  for  a long  time.  Madame  Roland  is 
scarcely  less  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  female  biography.  In  the  preparation  of  the 
present  work,  Mrs.  Child,  it  would  seem,  has  consulted  the  best  and  most  reliable  sources 
of  information,  and  grouped  all  the  more  important  facts  and  circumstances  of  their  lives 
in  an  agreeable  and  comprehensive  form.  We  scarcely  need  recur,  in  this  place,  to  that 
feature  of  the  biographer’s  mind  that  gathers  up  the  fragments  of  history  with  so  much 
enthusiasm,  and  at  the  same  time  with  so  much  that  sheds  a hopeful  light  over  whatever 
she  touches  with  her  ready  pen,  or  impregnates  with  her  benevolent  and  catholic  spirit 

9.  — The  Thousand  and  One  Nights ; or,  the  Arabian  Nights?  Entertainments.  Trans- 

lated by  Rev.  Edward  Forster.  With  an  Explanatory  and  Historical  Introduction,  by 
G.  M.  Bussey.  Carefully  Revised  and  Corrected,  with  some  Additions,  Amendments, 
and  Illustrative  Notes,  from  the  Work  of  E.  W.  Lane.  Illustrated  with  Twenty  large 
Engravings,  from  Designs  by  Demoraine,  and  numerous  smaller  Wood  Cuts.  In  3 vote., 
18mo.  Vol.  I.  New  York:  C.  S.  Francis  & Co. 

The  celebrity  of  these  famous  tales,  renders  other  notice  than  the  mere  announcement, 
almost  a work  of  supererogation.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  to  say,  that  the  present  translation, 
the  mo6t  approved  that  has  probably  been  made,  with  the  numerous  additions,  amendments, 
notes,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  illustrations  and  extremely  neat  typography,  renders  it 
the  most  desirable  and  attractive  extant.  It  is  to  be  published  in  six  numbers,  and  will 
form,  when  completed,  three  handsome  volumes  of  about  three  hundred  pages  each. 

10.  — The  Shakespeare  Novels.  Shakespeare  and  his  Friends ; or,  the  Golden  Age  of 
Merry  England.  By  the  author  of  the  “ Youth  of  Shakespeare,”  etc.  8vo.,  pp.  315. 
New  York : Burgess,  Stringer  & Co. 

11.  — The  Youth  of  Shakespeare.  By  Walter  Savage  Lavdon.  8vo.,  pp.  250.  New 
York:  Burgess  & Stringer. 

The  “ Shakespeare  Novels”  created  a deep  sensation,  and  met  with  great  favor  from 
the  English  public,  on  their  appearance  in  London.  Although  less  known  in  this  country, 
the  American  publishers,  we  feel  persuaded,  will  be  amply  remunerated  for  reproducing 
them  in  so  cheap  and  popular,  and  withal,  so  neat  and  attractive  a form.  They  are 
among  the  few  works  of  fiction  that  will  not  perish  in  the  reading ; for,  as  long  as  Shakes- 
peare endures,  these  “ Notes”  of  his  times  and  his  cotemporaries,  will  find  readers  and 
admirers. 

12.  — A Sermon  of  the  Dangerous  Classes  in  Society,  Preached  at  the  Melodeon , on  Sun- 
day, Jan.  31.  By  Theodore  Parker,  Minister  of  the  Twenty-Eighth  Congregational 
Church,  in  Boston,  and  now  Published  by  Request.  8vo.,  pp.  48.  Boston : C.  & J. 
M.  Spear. 

Let  no  one  be  deterred  from  reading  this  noble  production  on  account  of  its  title,  as, 
with  its  author,  *'  sermon  ” and  dullness  are  not  synonymous  terms.  It  is  full  of  just  and 
generous  sentiments,  and  comes  from  a mind  that  never  fears  to  give  utterance  to  its  high- 
est convictions  in  manly  words.  Mr.  Parker,  like  Carlyle,  forces  thought,  if  he  does  not 
always  produce  conviction.  His  great  abhorrence,  is  a false  theology,  which,  as  decidedly 
as  he  is  opposed  to  war,  slavery,  and  kindred  evils,  he  considers  far  more  pernicious.  His 
own  theology  is'knything  but  popular;  but  his  philanthropy  is  large  and  comprehensive. 
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13.  — The  Evil  Tendencies  of  Corporeal  Punishment , as  a Means  of  Moral  Discipline  in 
Families  and  Schools , Examined  and  Discussed.  By  Lyman  Cobb,  A.  M..  author  of 
a Series  of  School  Books,  Miniature  Lexicon,  etc., etc.  8vo.,  pp.  276.  New  York: 
Mark  H.  Newman  & Co. 

We  have  long  since  become  satisfied  that  capital  punishments  for  adults,  and  corporeal 
punishments  for  children,  answer  no  good  purpose  whatever,  and  that  they  should  be  aban- 
doned, totally  and  entirely.  The  possible  good  to  be  effected  by  either,  in  the  way  of  re- 
formation  or  prevention,  is  as  a feather  in  the  balance,  to  the  evils  they  create  and  per- 
petuate. The  only  remedy,  and  one  which  has  never  failed,  when  applied  in  wisdom,  is 
the  law  of  kindness.  Evil,  unmitigated  evil,  never  did  overcome  evil,  and  if  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel,  it  never  will.  How,  therefore,  any  Christian  teacher, 
or  parent,  can  expect  to  use  effectively  the  rod  as  a means  of  moral  discipline,  in  families 
and  schools,  is  a problem  entirely  beyond  our  capacity  to  solve.  Honestly  entertaining 
such  views,  it  will  not  be  matter  of  surprise  to  any  that  we  look  with  great  favor  upon  the 
really  Christian  and  philosophical  work  of  Mr.  Cobb,  who  has  our  most  hearty  thanks  for 
the  many  sound,  and  we  should  say,  unanswerable  objections,  he  offers,  to  the  use  of  the 
rod,  as  well  as  for  the  judicious  substitutes  for,  and  preventives  of,  the  use  of  it.  We 
should  be  glad,  if  this  were  the  place,  to  exhibit  a few  of  the  very  able  arguments  of  Mr. 
Cobb,  any  one  of  which  has  strength  enough  to  overthrow  a system  founded  in  ignorance 
and  error.  In  our  opinion,  the  teacher  who  does  not  possess  sufficient  moral  power  to 
govern  children,  without  a resort  to  the  barbarity  of  the  rod,  is  deficient  in  one  of  the  car- 
dinal qualities  of  teacher,  and  is  totally  unfit  for  the  occupation. 

14.  — Reply  to  Rev.  Dr.  Wood*s  Lectures  on  Swedenborgianism ; Delivered  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Andover,  Mass.  By  George  Bush.  New  York:  John  Allen. 
There  is  a feature,  in  the  discussions  of  these  eminent  teachers  of  a widely  different 

theology,  that  cannot  fail  of  attracting  the  attention  of  every  fair-minded  reader,  whatever 
may  be  his  religious  opinions  or  prejudices,  and  that  is,  the  kind  courtesies  and  friendly 
spirit,  with  which  it  appears  to  have  been  commenced  and  carried  on.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  evidences  of  the  truly  Christian  character  of  these  excellent  men.  The  frank  con- 
cessions of  Dr.  Wood,  of  the  benefits  he  had  received  from  the  perusal  of  a portion  of 
Swedenborg’s  writings,  and  the  deep  respect  everywhere  evinced  by  Mr.  Bush  for  the  per- 
son of  his  opponent,  renders  it  exceedingly  interesting  to  all  who  are  not  bigotedly  at- 
tached to  the  dogmas  of  any  sect,  and  who  can  appreciate  such  evidences  of  genuine 
Christian  character  under  whatever  form  of  faith  it  may  exist  We  have  neither  space 
nor  time,  were  it  suitable  in  this  place,  to  speak  of  the  theological  merits  of  the  contro- 
versy ; but  we  may  be  permitted  to  express  our  conviction  of  the  sincerity  and  purity  of 
the  parties  engaged,  and  of  the  marked  candor  and  ability  displayed  in  every  page 
paragraph  of  the  reply. 

15.  — The  Orators  of  France.  By  Timon,  (Viscount  db  Cormenin.)  Translated  by  a 
Member  of  the  New  York  Bar,  from  the  Fourteenth  Paris  edition.  With  an  Essay  on 
the  Rise  of  French  Revolutionary  Eloquence,  and  the  Orators  of  the  Girondists.  By 
J.  T.  Headley.  Edited  by  G.  H.  Colton.  With  Notes  and  Biographical  Addenda 
Illustrated.  12mo.,  pp.  382.  New  York:  Baker  6l  Scribner. 

The  work,  whose  title  we  have  given,  presents  to  us  essays  upon  the  characters  of  the 
most  prominent  orators  of  France,  and  of  the  periods  in  which  they  figured,  rather  than 
complete  biographical  sketches.  Originally  composed  in  a foreign  language,  it  affords  ns 
new  information  respecting  them.  It  exhibits  the  colloquial  and  discursive  character  of 
the  French  style  of  composition,  and  many  judicious  remarks  regarding  the  individuals  of 
whom  it  treats,  some  of  whom  now  maintain  a leading  position  in  the  government  of 
France.  The  volume  is,  moreover,  appropriately  provided  with  engravings  of  Mirabeau, 
Ban  ton , Napoleon,  Lamartine,  Thiers,  and  likewise  of  Guizot,  the  present  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  that  monarchy. 
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16.  — C.  Julii  Ctrunris  Commeniarii  De  Bello  Gallico.  12nto.,  pp.  231.  Philadelphia : 

Lea  & Blanchard. 

This  is  the  first  of  a classical  series  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  designed  for  all  who 
are  desirous  of  acquiring  what  is  usually  considered  an  important  branch  of  a liberal  edu- 
cation. It  is  designed  to  combine  a gradually  ascending  series  of  school  books,  on  a uni- 
form plan,  so  as  to  constitute,  within  a definite  number,  a complete  Latin  curriculum. 
The  improvements  introduced  by  the  editors,  Drs.  Schmitz  and  Zumpt,  are  of  a character 
that  will  no  doubt  commend  the  undertaking  to  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

17.  — Conversations  in  Rome , between  an  Artist , a Catholic , and  a Critic.  By  William 

Ellery  Chaining.  16ma,  pp.  141.  Boston:  Wm.  Crosby  & H.  P.  Nichols. 

The  author  of  this  work  supposes  himself  to  be  a Catholic,  and  to  have  been  transported 
to  the  centre  of  the  imperial  city,  and  there  to  have  met  an  artist  and  a critic.  The  vol- 
ume is  comprised  of  conversations  held  between  the  three  parties,  respecting  the  paintings, 
statues,  and  architectural  monuments  of  Rome,  besides  other  subjects,  the  remarks  of  each 
being  colored  by  his  own  peculiar  views.  It  is  somewhat  poetical  and  sublimated,  and  the 
criticisms  upon  works  of  art  are  interesting. 

18.  — The  American  Statesman.  New  York:  Ingraham  & Henry. 

This  is  a very  handsomely  printed  and  judiciously  conducted  quarto,  of  sixteen  pages. 
Each  number  embraces  the  leading  editorials  of  the  most  popular  journals  of  the  day,  with- 
out regard  to  the  political  bias  of  the  periodical  from  which  they  are  extracted.  In  this 
way,  it  furnishes  the  opinions  of  the  press  on  all  leading  topics  of  interest.  Dr.  Ingraham, 
the  editor,  is  an  able  writer,  and  a liberal-minded  gentleman,  and  evinces,  in  the  conduct 
of  the  journal,  a degree  of  impartiality  and  discrimination  which  we  regret  to  say  is  too 
rarely  found  in  the  newspaper  press.  The  opinions  and  facts  thus  collected  in  a conve- 
nient form  for  binding,  give  a permanent  value  to  the  work  as  a book  of  reference. 

Baltimore  Commercial  Journal,  and  Lyford’s  Price  Current. — This  excellent  com* 
mercial  journal  was  suspended  about  six  months  since,  at  the  close  of  its  ninth  yearly 
volume.  Its  resumption,  which  took  place  some  six  or  seven  weeks  since,  should  have 
been  noticed  in  the  last  number  of  the  Merchants’  Magazine  ; but  amidst  the  pressure  of 
other  matters,  we  omitted  to  do  so.  We  hope  that  the  merchants  of  Baltimore,  who  are 
deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Lyford  for  the  valuable  information  he  has,  for  the  last  nine  years, 
fhmished,  through  the  columns  of  his  ably-conducted  journal,  will  sustain  his  renewed  ef- 
forts in  their  behalf,  from  motives  of  self-interest,  if  no  other — as,  should  he  be  compelled 
to  withdraw  from  the  field,  they  will  be  the  greatest  losers.  The  commercial  standing  of 
a city  depends  mainly  upon  the  respectability  and  reliability  of  its  public  journals;  and  no 
city  in  the  Union  has  had  one  that  more  emphatically  combined  all  the  qualities  of  excel- 
lence, than  that  conducted  by  Mr.  Lyford. 

De  Bow’s  Commercial  Review  of  the  South  and  Southwest,  for  June  and  July,  (a 
double  number,)  opens  with  an  elaborate  and  highly  interesting  paper,  on  the  “ Romance 
of  Louisiana  History,”  from  the  pen  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Gayarre,  Secretary  of  that  State. 
There  are  also  articles  of  value  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  South,  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  products,  as  the  vine,  the  cork,  camphor,  flax,  etc. ; and  the  cotton-worm,  in 
its  history,  character,  visitations,  etc.,  forms  the  subject  of  another  article.  Dr.  Hort,  of 
New  Orleans,  has  furnished  a scientific  analysis  of  Texas  sugar  soils.  But  the  paper  which 
has  interested  us  the  most,  is  that  entitled  “ Commerce  and  Agriculture  Subjects  of  Uni- 
vereity  Instruction,”  from  the  pen  of  the  accomplished  editor  of  the  Review,  in  which  he 
submits  the  plan  of  a professorship  of  public  economy,  commerce,  and  statistics,  for  our 
colleges  and  universities.  The  plan  has  our  hearty  approval,  and  will,  we  trust,  ere  long 
be  adopted,  by  some  of  our  higher  institutions.  The  article  on  Charleston  and  its  Re- 
sources,” we  shall  endeavor  to  find  room  for  in  a future  number  of  this  Magazine. 
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Art.  I.— THE  BANK  RESTRICTION  ACT:  AND  THE  FINANCIAL  CRISIS  OF  1847. 

PART  II. 

Among  the  assets  of  the  bank,  are  three  quantities  that  may  be  re- 
garded as  constants.  These  arc — 


1.  The  rest,  or  surplus  capital £4,000,000 

2.  The  circulation *20,000,000 

3.  The  public  deposits,  to  the  extent  of. 2,500,000 


Total £26,500,000 


With  all  the  excitement  of  the  last  two  years,  the  average  amount  of 
securities  held  by  the  bank,  is  but  about  £30,000,000.  That  excitement 
has  been  produced  by  using  the  capital  of  others,  placed  in  her  hands, 
while  those  others  were  trying  to  use  it  themselves.  Had  the  law  limited 
her  to  the  use  of  the  above  items,  which  may  be  regarded  as  almost  the 
same  as  her  own  capital,  and  by  the  use  of  which  she  interferes  with  no- 
body : and  had  the  amount  of  her  securities  never  exceeded  the  sum  of 
those  quantities,  no  excitement  could  ever  have  been  produced,  no  panic 
could  ever  have  followed,  vast  losses  would  have  been  avoided,  bank 
stock  would  not  have  fallen,  in  two  months,  from  205  to  189,  and  England 
would  now  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  high  prosperity,  notwithstanding  the 
failure  of  her  crops. 

During  the  period  from  1832  to  1839,  the  amount  of  those  items  varied 
but  little  from  £23,000,000.  We  will  now  show  the  state  of  the  securi- 
ties of  the  bank,  taking  that  sum  as  a par , and  marking  as  plus  -f,or  mi- 
nus — , the  variations  that  occurred,  with  their  effects.  In  November, 
1831,  securities  had  been  greatly  in  excess,  and  there  wras  considerable 


* P.  S.  August  0.— The  latest  bank  returns  show  the  arueunt  to  bo  £19,800,000,  notwithstanding 
the  depression  of  trade — being  only  £'200,000  less  than  in  July,  1840. 
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speculation.  In  January,  the  bank  was  taking  in  sail,  and  money  was 
scarce,  and  worth,  on  first-rate  bills,  4 per  cent.* 


1832— April  + £1,300,000. 


July  + 

* 600,000. 

Oct.  + 

1,000,000. 

1833 — Jan.  -§■ 

200,000. 

April  + 

1,300,000. 

July 

Par. 

Oct.  -f 

1,200,000. 

1833— Dec.  + 

500,000. 

1834— April  + 

2,600,000. 

July  + 

4,600,000. 

Oct.  -f 

5,600,000. 

Bullion  going  abroad.  Excitement  dimin- 
ishing. Interest  3J  per  cent.  • 

Reduction.  Great  losses  in  trade.  Little 
demand  for  money.  Interest  3 percent. 

Trade  paralyzed.  No  demand  for  mohey. 
Interest  2J  per  cent.  Bank  again  ex- 
tending itself,  and  forcing  up  the  amount 
of  unemployed  capital  left  with  it  on  de- 
posit. 

No  demand  for  money.  Bullion  and  de- 
posits increasing.  Continued  paralysis. 
Interest  2J  per  cent. 

Bank  monopolizing  securities,  and  thus  in- 
creasing the  deposits.  No  demand  for 
money.  Interest  per  cent. 

Deposits  fall  with  the  diminution  of  securities 
held  by  the  bank,  and  capitalists  now  get 
2|  per  cent. 

Business  reviving.  Increased  demand  for 
money.  Rate  3 per  cent.  Bank  has 
bought  £1,200,000  of  additional  securi- 
ties, and  the  unemployed  Capital  has  con- 
sequently advanced  £1,000,000. 

Bank  has  diminished  securities,  and  de- 
posits have  fallen  therewith.  Interest  is 
now  per  cent ; showing  an  increased 
demand  for  money,  and  increased  facility 
for  investment,  with  the  diminution  of 
bank  securities. 

Great  expansion  of  bank,  producing  in- 
crease of  deposits.  Interest  has  conse- 
quently fallen  to  3 per  cent.  Tendency 
to  purchase  foreign  securities,  as  those 
of  England  are  being  monopolized  by 
the  bank. 

Further  expansion.  Increase  of  deposits. 
Foreign  stocks  remitted  to  England  for 
the  absorption  of  the  large  apparent  sur- 
plus capital.  Bullion  going  abroad.  In- 
terest 3 £ per  cent. 

Further  expansion.  Prices  rise.  More 
stocks  imported, f and  more  bullion  going 
abroad.  High  profits  of  speculators  have 
raised  the  rate  of  interest  to  3 J per  cent. 


• The  perpetual  jerks  to  which  this  great  concern  has  always  been  liable,  are  well  shown  in  the 
few  months  prior  to  April.  1832 — In  August,  1831  the  eernri ties  were  £25  900.0C0 ; in  October,  they 
had  fallen  to  £20.750,000 ; in  November,  they  had  risen  to  £24  450  000.  In  February,  1832,  they  were 
£25,.r)50,0ij0 ; in  April,  £21  900,000.  With  such  a fly  wheel,  ilie  only  wonder  la  that  any  of  the  little 
wheels  escape  destruction. 

t "From  November.  1834,  to  March,  1835,  there  was  an  enormous  speculation  In  the  prices  of  Pouth 
American  stock*,  which  caused  an  advance  to  a grcHt  extent,  and  brought. a large  Import  of  foreign 
stock  from  nil  parts  of  the  continent.” — Mr.  J.  H.  Palmer,  Report  on  Banka  of  Jssuo,  p.  106. 
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Dec.  + £3,200,000.  Reduction.  Deposits  diminishing,  and 
price  of  money  maintained.  Bullion 
going  abroad. 

1835 — April  -f  3,500,000.  Increase.  Deposits  rising,  and  bullion  still 

going.  Interest  still  3J  per  cent. 

1835 —  July  -f  2,700,000.  Reduction.  Deposits  falling  therewith. 

Bullion  going.  Money  less  abundant 
for  speculation,  and  interest  4 per  cent. 
Oct.  -J-  5,000,000.  Great  increase  of  securities  and  of  deposits. 

American  stocks  coming  to  absorb  the 
great  surplus  capital.  Great  speculation. 
Interest  3J  percent. 

Dec.  + 8,700,000.  Great  increase  of  deposits,  and  heavy  im- 

port of  American  stocks.  Large  con- 
tracts for  present  and  future  payments 
thereon.  Great  speculation, and  interest 
3f  per  cent. 

1836 —  April  -f-  5,400,000.  Reduction  of  securities  and  of  deposits. 

Interest  still  3J  per  cent. 

July  -f  4,150,000.  Reduction  of  securities  and  of  deposits. 

Money  much  wanted  for  payments  on 
contracts  for  stocks,  and  interest  rises  to 
4 per  cent. 

OcL  -f  6,300,000.  Increased  securities.  Large  payments  for 
American  stocks.*  Export  of  bullion. 
Great  distress.  Interest  5 per  cent. 
Orushing  of  American  merchants. 

Dec.  -f  6,600,000.  Distress  greatly  aggravated.  Bank  forced 
to  expand  in  the  lace  of  diminishing  bul- 
lion. Interest  5|  per  cent. 

1837 —  April  -f  6,300,000.  Bank,  having  lost  all  command  of  itself  is 

still  obliged  to  keep  itself  expanded. 
Continued  export  of  bullion.  Distress 
continues.  Interest  5£  per  cent. 

July  -f  4,000,000.  Bank  enabled  at  length  to  contract  its  bu- 
siness. Small  return  of  bullion.  Dis- 
tress somewhat  diminished.  Interest  4^ 
per  cent.  No  conlidence. 

Oct.  -f  3,500,000.  Continued  contraction.  Trade  very  dull. 

Deposits  and  bullion  increasing.  No 
contidence.  Interest  3£  per  cent. 

Dec.  -f  600,000.  Great  reduction.  Trade  very  dull.  Large 
imports  of  bullion.  Interest  still  3£  per 
cent,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  amount 
of  deposits,  because  of  continued  want 
of  confidence. 

1838—  April  — 200,000.  Decrease  of  securities,  with  constant  in- 

crease of  unemployed  capital,  and  of  de- 
posits of  bullion.  Trade  paralyzed.  In- 
terest 2 } percent. 

• “The  lots  of  bullion  by  the  bank,  between  the  1st  of  April  and  1st  of  September,  1836, 1 bellow 
lo  haw  baei  occasioned  by  the  excess  in  the  American  securities.”—/*^,  Report,  p.  115. 
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July  _ 

£650,000. 

Oct  — 

200,000. 

1838— Dec.  — 

2,000,000. 

183&— April 

Par. 

July  -f-  900,000. 


Oct.  -|-  2,860,000. 


Dec.  — 500,000. 


1840— April  + 100,000. 

July  — 600,000. 

Oct.  — 200,000. 

Dec.  — 600,000. 


1841— April  — 700,000. 

July  — 700,000. 

Oct.  + 400,000. 

Dec.  — 200,000. 


Diminution  of  securities.  Bank  exports  bul- 
lion, having  no  demand  for  money  at  home. 
Trade  very  dull.  Interest  3 per  cent. 

Small  increase  of  securities.  Trade  slow- 
ly reviving.  Import  of  bullion  at  an  end. 
Interest  3 per  cent. 

Great  diminution  of  securities  and  of  depo- 
sits. Amount  of  unemployed  capital  still 
large,  and  American  stocks  coming  for 
sale.  Interest,  however,  rises  to  3£  perct. 

Increase  of  securities,  paid  for  with  bullion, 
which  now  falls  to  ,£7,000,000.  Heavy 
import  of  American  stocks,  and  interest 
rises  to  3f  per  cent. 

Increase  of  securities.  Heavy  payments 
for  American  stocks.  Great  diminution 
of  deposits.  Heavy  drain  of  bullion. 
Great  distress.  Interest  per  cent. 

Great  increase  of  securities  in  the  face  of 
heavy  drains  of  bullion.  Bank  unman- 
ageable. On  the  verge  of  ruin.  Inter- 
est 6£  per  cent.  Soon  after,  forced  to 
apply  to  the  Bank  of  France  for  aid. 

Bank  escapes  bankruptcy.  People  ruined. 
Business  at  an  end.  Extreme  distress. 
Interest  6£  per  cent. 

During  the  whole  of  this  year,  trade  con- 
tinues prostrate.  Money  is  scarce  and 
high,  interest  being  about  5 per  cent  on 
the  best  paper,  while  on  second  rate,  it 
can  scarcely  be  obtained  at  any  price — 
yet  the  bank  is  totally  unable  to  afford 
relief.  The  ruin  of  trade  has  diminished 
her  circulation  and  that  of  all  other 
banks.  Deposits  are  smaller,  and  the 
bullion  tends  rather  to  diminish  than  to 
increase,  because  she  has  mined  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  Canada, 
India,  and  others  of  the  best  customers 
of  England,  who  are  no  longer  able  to 
be  purchasers  of  manufactured  goods. 
Distress  is  universal  abroad,  and  poverty 
and  starvation  equally  so  at  home. 

Presents  precisely  the  same  features  as 
1840.  The  bank,  always  able  to  pro- 
mote speculation  and  to  produce  min,  is 
now,  as  always  before,  utterly  unable  to 
afford  aid.  There  is  no  confidence.  In- 
terest is  about  5 per  cent,  for  the  best 
paper,  and  enormously  high  for  any  but 
the  best.  The  few  grow  rich  upon* 
large  interest,  and  the  many  are  ruined. 
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With  1842,  the  circulation  of  the  hank  rises  to  £19,500,000,  which, 
added  to  “the  rest,”  and  £2.000,000  of  public  deposits,  would  give  a 
trading  capital  of  nearly  £25,000,000,  which  may  he  taken  as  the  par, 
but  there  is  no  demand  for  money.  The  nation  is  paralyzed,  because  its 
customers  have  been  mined. 


1842—  Oct.  — £2,500,000. 

Dec.  — 4,500,000. 

1843—  April  — 1,400,000. 

July  — 3,500,000. 

Oct.  — 2,800,000. 

Dec.  — 4,000,000. 

1844—  April  — 2,800,000. 

July  — 2,500,000. 

Aug.  — 2,000,000. 


3 


During  this  period,  the  bullion  grows  from 
£9,000,000  to  £16,000,000,  and  inter- 
est  fails  from  3 to  1 } per  cent.  The 
bank  is  unable  to  use  its  own  means, 
even  at  the  lowest  rate  of  interest ; and 
she  now  loses  all  that  she  had  gained  by 
over-trading  and  high  interest,  in  the 
previous  years,  and  more . Had  her 

loans  remained  steadily  at  the  amount  of 
her  circulation  and  rest,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  £2,000,000  for  the  public  de- 
posits, she  would  have  exhibited  a larger’ 
amount  of  “ rest,”  than  she  was  able  to  do 
after  all  her  exertions  ; while  England 
would  have  saved  the  vast  amount  of 
capital  that  was  forced  abroad  and  lost. 


Throughout  the  whole  of  this  calamitous  period,  no  difficulty  existed 
but  that  which  the  bank  itself  made.  It  forced  capital  to  seek  investment 
abroad,  by  monopolizing  securities  at  home  ; whereas,  had  it  confined  its 
investments  to  the  amount  of  its  permanent  means,  retaining,  in  the  form  of 
bullion,  the  capital  of  others  entrusted  to  its  care,  increasing  or  decreasing 
in  amount,  as  its  customers  thought  fit  to  deposit,  or  to  recall  it,  the  whole 
business  of  the  institution  would  have  been  regulated  by  the  community , it 
being  itself  a perfectly  automatic  machine . While  the  amount  of  its  se- 
curities was  determined  by  the  quantity  of  circulation  in  use,  the  amount 
of  its  bullion  would  have  been  determined  by  the  deposits  of  capital  not  in 
use ; and  they,  like  the  circulation,  would  have  been  nearly  a constant 
quantity,  fluctuating,  perhaps,  between  £6,000,000  and  £8,000,000,  in- 
stead of  rising  to  £18,000,000,  and  falling  to  £6,000,000.* 

We  will  now  briefly  show  the  working  of  the  proposed  system.  Let 
us  suppose  that,  on  a given  day,  the  bank  has  a circulation  of  £20.000,000, 
for  which  she  holds  securities,  and  deposits  to  the  amount  of  £10,000,000, 


• Previously  to  the  passage  of  the  present  law,  a memorial  was  presented  to  Parliament,  signed  by 
many  of  the  principal  bankers  and  merchants  of  London,  remonstrating  against  the  restriction  on  the 
bank  Issues,  on  the  ground  that  circmn'tances  might  arise  that  would  render  necessary  some  extra 
expansion,  with  a view  to  the  preservation  of  merchants,  bankers  and  trailers,  from  ruin;  but  the 
minister  resisted  the  application.  He  had  seen  the  directors,  in  JH'-.i.'i,  and  18H9,  increasing  their 
loans,  with  ruin  staring  them  In  the  face,  and  he  desired  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a slate  of 
things,  by  making  it  lm|*  rative  on  them  to  reduce  as  the  bullion  passed  out  of  their  hands.  How 
little  such  has  been  the  effect  of  the  law.  may  be  seen  from  the  fact,  that,  in  April  last,  when  the  bul- 
lion had  fallen  to  X 10,000  (KH).  the  amount  of  securities  was  greater,  by  X4  000  (100,  than  it  had  been 
In  December,  when  the  bullion  was  XI '» 000,000.  In  all  these  rases,  the  bank  found  itself  unable  to 
control  its  own  action.  It  had  set  the  bnll  of  speculation  in  motion,  and  it  did  not  dare  to  stop  it.  A 
review  of  the  proceedings  of  the  institution,  cannot  fail  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one  ca- 
pable of  understanding  them,  that  no  case,  appearing  to  require  such  Interfe'ence  as  was  desired  by 
ihe  petitioners,  hasoernrred  within  the  last  thirty  years,  except  when  produced  by  the  over  trading 
of  the  bank  itself;  and  that  by  taking  away  the  power  to  produce  speculation,  and  thus  striking  at  the 
root  of  the  evil,  we  obviate  all  necessity  for  interference  with  a view  to  remedy  its  consequences, 
oven  had  experience  shown  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  bank  to  afford  any  remedy,  which  ha* 
not  boon  the  ca«c.  ^he  has  always  exhibited  herself  as  jiowcrless  to  relieve  the  community  from  tho 
cod  sequences  of  disturbance,  as  she  has  been  powerful  for  Us  production. 
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for  which  she  has  bullion ; that,  in  the  course  of  the  following  week,  she 
has  returned  to  her,  notes  to  the  amount  of  £200,000,  to  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  depositors ; and  that,  in  the  next,  £200,000  are  withdrawn  in 
bullion  for  exportation.  The  following  is  the  state  of  affairs,  at  these 
several  periods,  under  the  existing  system  : — 


Circulation.  Securities.  Deposits.  Bullion. 

1st £20,000,000  £20,000,000  £10,(1(10,000  £10,000,000 

2d 19,800,000  20,000,000  10,200,000  10,000,000 

3d.- 19,800,000  20,000,000  10,000,000  9,800,00(1 


The  fact  of  the  return  of  any  part  of  the  circulation,  is  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  an  excess  in  that  portion  of  the  currency,  requiring  correc- 
tion, which  correction  is  now  being  made  by  the  public.  Its  conversion 
subsequently  into  gold  for  exportation,  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an 
excess  in  the  currency  generally.  To  re-issue  the  notes  thus  returned, 
would  be  to  re-produce  the  excess,  and  with  it  a necessity  for  farther  cor- 
rection. As  fast  as  issued,  they  would  be  brought  back,  and  gold  would 
be  demanded  for  them — the  public  thus  enforcing  the  remedy  just  as  stead- 
ily as  the  bank  directors  were  producing  the  disease.  If  the  latter  per- 
sisted for  any  length  of  time,  they  would  find  themselves  drained  of  bul- 
lion, in  consequence  of  a constant  effort  to  compel  the  public  to  keep  on 
hand  a larger  amount  of  notes  than  they  wanted,  precisely  as  they  have 
been  on  so  many  recent  occasions. 

The  remedy  tor  an  excess  of  currency  is  a reduction  of  the  amount. 
Had  the  directors,  at  the  close  of  the  first  of  the  two  weeks  above  given, 
sold  £200,000  of  their  securities,  they  would  have  absorbed  £200,000  of 
the  unemployed  capital  of  individuals  placed  with  them  for  safe  keeping, 
and  would  thereby  have  re-established  the  equilibrium,  thus  preventing 
any  necessity  for  the  exportation  of  capital  in  quest  of  employment.  The* 
account  would  then  have  stood  thus  : — 

Circulation.  Securities.  Deposit*.  Bullion. 

£19,800,000  £19,800,000  £10,000,000  £10,000,000 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  deposits  were  converted  into  circulation,  it  would 
be  evidence  of  a slight  deficiency  of  the  latter,  and  the  bank  might,  with 
advantage  to  itself  and  the  community,  exchange  an  equal  amount  of  its 
gold  for  securities. 

Had  such  been  the  system,  there  would  have  been  no  revulsions  to  alarm 
the  prudent  and  drive  them  from  trade.  On  the  contrary,  steady  action  and 
profitable  business  would  have  tended  to  increase  the  number  of  persons 
among  whom  to  select  its  customers,  to  increase  the  permanent  value  of 
capital,  and  to  increase  the  dividends  of  the  stockholders.  While  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  bank  were  thus  benefited,  the  people  of  England  would 
have  been  enabled  to  avoid  losses,  to  the  extent  probably  of  £100,000,000, 
resulting  from  the  violent  revulsions  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  South 
America,  India,  and  in  almost  every  other  part  of  the  world,  produced  by 
the  extraordinary  unsteadiness  that  has  been  manifested.*  The  directors, 

* Repudiation  would  never  have  been  heard  of,  but  for  the  Bank  of  England.  It  forced  capital  to 
seek  employment  in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Mississippi,  ten  years  too  smm.  and  when 
the  roads  were  half  made,  and  yet  unproductive,  it  produced  a state  of  things  thut  lorhade  their  com- 
pletion. It  forced  capital  to  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  of  South  America,  in  1825.  to  the  ruin  of  it* 
owners,  and  it  has  now  done  the  same  thing  in  reference  to  ruil roads.  The  people  of  England  are 
now  doing  what  those  of  the  United  States  did.  In  1836  They  are  increasing  their  fixed  capital  loo 
\ rapidly,  and  it  is  done  at  the  cost  of  their  circulating  capital  of  corn,  manufactures,  and  bullion.  Th* 
affect  produced  in  England  is  precisely  that  which  was  here  observed,  in  1837.  They  are  eating  and 
wearing  more  than  they  grow  or  make,  and  borrowing  from  Russia  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
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on  their  part,  would  have  avoided  the  anxiety  resulting  from  the  existence 
of  large  liabilities  accompanied  by  small  means,  and  they  would  have 
been  spared  the  humiliation  of  seeking  aid  from  the  continent.  All  would 
have  been  benefited. 

It  is  usual  to  attribute  the  difficulties  of  the  institution  to  a necessity  for 
importing  corn ; but  a moment’s  reflection  will  satisfy  the  reader,  that  if  it 
retained  in  its  possession,  in  bullion,  the  whole  of  the  unemployed  capital 
of  individuals,  with  ichich  alone  could  foreign  corn  be  purchased , except 
so  far  as  manufactures  would  be  received  in  payment,  it  would  be  entirely 
unimportant  whether  the  owners  thereof  withdrew  it,  or  left  it  in  its  vaults. 
If  corn  were  needed,  the  owners  of  bullion  would  exchange  their  com- 
modity for  the  one  they  wanted,  and  the  bank  would  have  uo  occasion  to 
feel  that  any  such  transaction  had  taken  place.  It  would  have  the  same 
amount  to  invest,  whether  the  bullion  in  its  vaults  were  £1,000,000,  or 
£16,000,000.  Corn  would  rise  in  price,  and  sugar  would  fall,  but  the 
rate  of  interest,  or  the  price  of  money,  would  be  scarcely  at  all  affected. 
Not  having  availed  itself  of  the  depositors’  capital,  to  force  down  the  rate 
of  interest,  the  withdrawal  thereof  would  not  compel  it  to  raise  that  rate. 
Perfect  steadiness  in  the  currency  is  entirely  consistent  with  variations  in 
the  crops.  They  have  no  necessary  connection  with  each  other. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  the  use  of  the  money  of  individual  depositors  can 
be  more  calculated  to  produce  unsteadiness  than  that  of  the  £2,500,000 
of  public  deposits  above  referred  to  ? The  answer  is,  that  to  that  extent 
the  public  appear  never  to  seek  to  use  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  bank; 
whereas,  individual  depositors  never  willingly  permit  their  capital  to  lie 
unproductive,  and  are  always  seeking  the  means  of  investing  it.  The 
man  who  has  £1,000  in  his  desk,  and  is  seeking  to  employ  it,  produces  a 
certain  effect  upon  the  market;  but  if,  while  thus  engaged,  he  places  it 
.for  safe  keeping  with  a man  who  uses  it,  a double  e fleet  is  produced. 
His  £ 1,000  is  invested,  while  he  is  in  the  market  seeking  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  it  yield  him  interest.  Prices  rise  in  consequence  of  this 
double  action,  which  does  not  take  place  in  regard  to  the  small  amount  of 
public  deposits  to  which  we  have  referred. 

In  regard  to  those  deposits,  we  have  had  abundant  evidence  of  tho 
injury  that  may  result  from  permitting  them  to  be  employed  to  an  unlim- 
ited extent.  The  excess  of  receipts,  in  1835  and  W3fi,  was  ch icily  at 
New  York,  and  at  the  land  offices  of  the  West.  As  fast  as  it  was  accu- 
mulated at  the  lirst,  it  was  lent  out  to  the  merchants  to  enable  them  to  ex- 
tend their  importations,  and  thus  increase  the  surplus  revenue.  In  the 
West,  it  was  lent  to  land  speculators,  who  paid  it  to  the  government  on 
one  day,  and  on  the  next,  borrowed  it  from  the  bank  to  buy  more  land. 
The  government  parted  with  its  land,  for  which  it  held  the  engagement  of 
Si  deposit  bank,  and  the  latter  held  the  note  of  the  land-jobber.  In  the 
same  way,  the  surplus  of  the  British  revenue  being  lent  out  to  the  mer- 
chants of  Liverpool  and  London,  must  have  the  tendency  to  promote  im- 
portation and  to  stimulate  improperly  the  increase  of  tho  public  revenue, 
and  consequently  to  increase  the  surplus  to  be  letl  at  the  disposal  of  tho 
bank. 

Much  disturbance  is  now  produced  by  the  accumulation  of  the  public 
moneys  during  the  quarter,  to  be  loaned  by  the  bank,  and  then  called  in, 
to  be  paid  out  in  dividends — the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  money  is 
always  higher  before,  and  lower  after  quarter-day,  than  the  average. 
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Were  the  hank  deprived  of  the  power  of  lending  those  moneys,  a mode 
would  probably  be  devised  of  paying  them  in  advance,  and  thus  a cause 
of  disturbance,  now  existing,  would  be  removed.  The  mass  of  the  public 
debt  is  held  by  institutions  and  individuals  that  intend  to  keep  it,  and 
that  desire  to  re-invest  the  interest  at  the  most  favorable  moment.  Were 
the  bank  to  arrange  to  anticipate  the  dividends  on  all  stock  deposited 
with  them,  the  owners  would  soon  find  that  their  interests  would  be  pro- 
moted by  receiving  them  in  anticipation  of  the  general  payment,  and  in- 
vesting when  money  was  least  abundant,  rather  than  by  waiting  until  it 
was  most  abundant,  and  by  degrees  the  business  of  paying  dividends,  in- 
stead of  being  crowded  into  a few  days,  would  be  distributed  throughout 
the  year,  to  the  benetit  of  the  bank  and  the  community.  The  one  would 
receive  interest  for  the  time  anticipated,  and  the  other  would  invest  with 
more  advantage  from  being  able  to  obtain  them  at  any  moment. 

England  is  the  great  market  for  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  world,  and 
there  is,  consequently,  towards  it  a constant  stream  of  those  commodities. 
They  aTe  arrested  on  their  way  from  the  place  of  production  to  that  of 
consumption,  and  pass  from  hand  to  hand  for  a short  time  ; but  their  ten- 
dency to  the  crucible  of  the  goldsmith  is  constant,  and  their  arrival  there 
inevitable.  That  country  is  to  the  monetary  world,  what  the  ocean  is  to 
the  physical,  and  the  tendency  of  water  to  the  one,  is  not  greater  nor 
more  steady  than  would  be  that  of  bullion  to  the  other,  were  the  level  pre- 
served as  steadily.  The  slightest  increase  in  the  supply  of  water,  in  any 
quarter,  is  marked  by  an  increase  of  that  tendency,  while  with  every  di- 
minution in  the  supply  its  movements  become  more  sluggish.  Were  the 
ocean  to  change  its  level  forty,  fifty,  or  one  hundred  feet  at  a time,  as  does 
the  currency  of  England,  not  only  would  the  flow  be  arrested,  but  we 
should  see  established  a counter-current,  producing  ruin  in  all  parts  of  the 
earth.  Precisely  such  is  the  effect  produced  by  England,  when  she  com- 
pels the  export  of  bullion  to  the  countries  which  produce  gold  and  silver — 
a trade  as  unnatural  as  would  be  the  export  of  cotton  to  India,  or  of  tea  to 
China.  With  the  United  States,  the  export  of  the  precious  metals  is  a 
proper  branch  of  trade.  They  are  one  of  the  channels  by  which  the 
products  of  Mexico  pass  to  the  place  of  chief  consumption,  and  gold  flows 
from  thence  as  naturally  as  do  cotton  and  com. 

It  may  be  said,  that  even  were  the  bank  regular  in  her  operations,  she 
could  not  control  the  movements  of  the  other  banks.  Such  is  not  the  case. 
She  has  been  unable  to  regulate  them  in  time  past,  because,  from  her  own 
irregularity  of  action,  she  has  been  unable  even  to  control  her  own  move- 
ments. With  perfect  steadiness  on  her  part,  every  change  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom  would  be  as  readily  observed  as  are  variations  in  the  tem- 
perature by  the  nicest  thermometer,  and  the  check  to  every  attempt  at 
excess  would  follow  instantly  on  its  discovery.  The  people  themselves 
are  competent  to  this,  as  will  be  shown  whenever  they  shall  have  afforded 
them  the  means  of  discovering  the  existence  of  any  excess,  and  that  is 
not  afforded  by  the  law  of  1844,  which  makes  the  blind  leaders  of  the 
blind. 

We  think  that  a careful  examination  of  the  facts  we  have  submitted, 
can  scarcely  fail  to  satisfy  our  readers  that  it  is  possible  to  establish  a sys- 
tem of  such  perfectly  steady  action  that  the  movements  of  the  world  may 
be  measured  by  it.  We  should  prefer  perfect  freedom  of  action,  but  as  it  is 
highly  unlikely  that  the  Bank  of  England  will  be  divested  of  the  monopoly 
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she  enjoys,  we  have  desired  to  show  that  she  may  exercise  her  privileges 
in  a manner  that  will  prevent  all  further  injury,  and  that  she  may  do  this, 
not  only  without  loss  to  her  stockholders,  but  with  positive  advantage  to 
them.  She  enjoys  a monopoly  of  the  right  of  furnishing  the  only  species 
of  currency  that  circulates  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  she  has  likewise 
a monopoly  of  the  public  deposits.  Let  her  confine  herself  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  capital  thus  placed  at  her  disposal,  and  let  her  not  enter 
into  competition  with  the  owners  of  unemployed  capital,  placed  with  her 
for  safe  keeping,  but  leave  them  to  determine  for  themselves  whether  they 
will  use  it  or  not,  and  whether  they  will  themselves  superintend  its  man- 
agement, or  associate  with  their  neighbors  to  open  shops  for  that  purpose. 
If*  there  be  a legitimate  demand  for  money,  they  have  a right  to  the  en- 
joyment of  the  interest  paid  for  the  use  of  their  own  capital.  If  there  be 
not — and  they  are  quite  as  competent  to  judge  of  this  as  the  bank  direc- 
tors— it  is  injurious  to  them  to  have  a competitor  in  the  market,  offering 
to  lend  their  money,  when  they  themselves  cannot  find  persons  willing  to 
employ  it,  and  thus  forcing  down  the  rate  of  interest,  and  compelling  them 
to  seek  abroad  for  means  of  investment.  Were  she  to  abstain  from  such 
interferences  with  individual  interests,  she  might  reconcile  the  community 
to  the  further  continuance  of  the  monopoly  she  now  enjoys,  and  she  would 
certainly  obtain  a higher  average  rate  of  interest  than  now  ; do  as  large  an 
average  amount  of  business,  and  make  quite  as  good  dividends;  particular- 
ly if  competition  should  induce  a little  economy  in  the  management,  which 
now  does  not  exist.  W hat  is  true  of  her,  is  equally  true  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Our  banks  have  been  led  away  by  the  idea  of  privileges,  for  which 
they  have  paid,  and  which  they  have  desired  to  use,  and  the  consequence  has 
been  that  the  dividends  have  been  less  than  they  would  have  been  under  a 
system  of  perfect  freedom  of  competition.  All  the  banks  of  Pennsylvania 
divided,  for  a quarter  of  a century,  from  1815  to  1840,  less  than  Gy^  per 
cent . The  average  of  the  dividends  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island, 
where  freedom  has  been  almost  perfect,  has  been  nearer  the  value  of  money 
in  those  States  than  it  has  been  in  the  other.  Over-trading  produces  a ne- 
cessity for  under-trading ; and  not  only  is  the  excess  of  gain  then  lost, 
but  there  is  accumulated  a mass  of  bad  debts,  tending  to  deprive  the  stock- 
holders of  dividends  altogether  for  a time,  as  we  have  so  recently  seen  to 
be  the  case.  The  receiver  of  8 per  cent  in  one  year,  has  nothing  in  the 
next,  and  is  obliged  to  congratulate  himself,  if  his  capital,  though  unprofit- 
able, is  yet  whole.  Throughout  the  country,  it  is  seen,  that  the  monetary 
systems  of  the  States  are  steady  and  profitable  to  the  owners  and  the 
community,  in  direct  proportion  to  the  freedom  that  is  granted.  The 
greatest  of  all  regulators  is  perfect  liberty  of  action,  securing  unlimited 
competition,  whether  by  individuals  or  associations,  leaving  to  the  latter 
to  arrange  with  the  public  the  terms  on  which  they  will  trade  with  each 
other,  whether  of  limited  or  unlimited  liability. 

We  have  said  that  banks  were  as  harmless  as  shoe-shops.  Both  are  sub- 
ject to  precisely  the  same  laws.  The  one  is  a place  to  which  shoemakers 
bring  their  products,  with  a view  to  enable  each  person  in  want  of  shoes  to 
obtain  such  as  will  exactly  fit  his  feet.  If  no  such  place  of  exchange  existed, 
men  with  big  feet  would  be  travelling  one  street,  and  encountering  men  with 
only  little  shoes  for  sale,  while  in  another  street,  would  be  found  men  with 
large  shoes  meeting  men  with  small  feet — the  result  of  all  which  would  be, 
that  many  would  have  corns  from  wearing  shoes  that  were  too  large,  while 
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of  the  rest,  the  chief  part  would  be  suffering  with  pinched  toes,  bunion*, 
and  other  results  of  shoes  that  were  too  small.  The  quantity  of  shoes  in 
market  would  be  always  greater  than  would  be  needed  if  there  existed  a 
place  of  exchange,  and  the  loss  of  time  by  both  buyers  and  sellers  would 
be  exceedingly  great,  and  withal  nobody  would  be  fitted,  and  there  would 
be  no  steadiness  of  prices.  The  shoemaker  would  be  enabled  at  one  mo- 
ment to  insist  upon  more  than  he  had  a right  to  claim,  because  possessing 
the  only  pair  that  would  suit  the  man  to  be  fitted  ; but  at  another,  when 
half  a dozen  with  the  same  sized  shoes  chanced  to  meet  with  the  single 
customer,  the  price  would  be  as  much  below  the  mark.  Where  trade  is 
free,  shoe-shops  exist  in  the  quantity  necessary  for  the,  business  to  be 
done,  and  their  number  tends  to  increase  in  a proportion  rather  below 
that  of  the  increase  of  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  community,  and 
with  every  step  in  this  progress,  men  are  enabled  more  readily  to  supply 
themselves  with  shoes;  while  the  quantity  required  to  be  kept  on  hand  by 
the  shoe-dealer,  tends  steadily  to  decrease  in  its  proportion  to  the  quantity 
sold,  and  the  price  becomes  daily  more  and  more  uniform.  There  is  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  shoes  idle  for  want  of  feet,  and  of  feet  idle 
for  want  of  shoes. 

A bank  is  a shop  belonging  to  the  owners  of  disengaged  capital — 
money,  or  currency* — who  club  their  means  for  its  formation,  and  then 
divide  the  same  into  such  sums  as  suit  the  wants  of  the  various  persons 
who  desire  to  obtain  the  aid  of  capital,  thus  making  shoes  to  fit  the  feet  of 
their  customers.  One  hundred  very  small  capitalists,  thus  associated,  may, 
in  one  place,  grant  aid  to  the  great  manufacturer;  while,  in  another  place. 


* All  disengaged  capital  t ikes  the  form  of  money,  real  or  imaginary.  The  man  who  has  sold  and 
delivered  a week**  labor,  finds  himself  with  $.r>.  $G.  or  $7,  which  he  is  ready  to  invest  in  the  purchase 
of  fmid  and  clothine  for  himself  and  family.  lie  has  it  in  one  or  more  pieces  of  coin,  or  ho  holds  ihe 
obligation  of  his  employer,  or  some  neighboring  bunk,  to  pay  item  demand.  In  till  of  these  cases,  his 
action  in  regard  to  the  investment  of  his  little  atock  of  unemployed  capital,  or  money,  is  almost  pre- 
cisely the  same,  the  only  difference  being  that,  ns  the  promise  to  pay  of  the  individual  capitalist  by 
wh‘»m  ho  has  been  employed  is  hardly  quite  as  certain  to  he  redeemed  on  demand,  or  hardly  quite  as 
well  known  as  that  of  the  hanking  company,  he  precedes  the  business  of  investment  by  an  applica- 
tion to  his  employer  to  ltl  him  have  that  money  which  is  most  current — to  wit:  coin,  or  the  promise 
of  the  bank  o»  deliver  the  «ame  on  demand,  both  of  wiiich  are  comprehended  under  the  term  currency. 

The  man  who  sells  a cargo  of  cotton,  or  a house,  for  cash,  finds  his  capital  disengaged.  He  umy 
keep  it  in  coin,  or  in  bank  notes,  or  with  a private  banker,  or  joint  stock  bank,  payable  on  demand, 
and  in  whichsoever  of  these  forms  it  may  exist,  it  is  money  or  currency — uninvested  capital,  for 
which  the  owner  seeks  employment. 

The  trader  In  money — the  bank  or  banker — keeps  on  hand  a supply' of  disengaged  capital,  or  money 
In  hand,  of  which  he  disposes  to  his  customers  in  exchange  for  money  to  lie  paid  at  some  other  time 
or  place,  and  of  all  trades  this  is  the  most  Important.  Every'  interference  with  it — every  attempt  at 
its  regulation — tends  to  render  difficult  the  exchange  between  the  man  who  wants  capital  In  aid  of  his 
labor,  and  him  who  wants  labor  in  aid  of  his  capital;  and  yet  this  trade,  which  of  all  others  needs 
the  mnM  perfect  freedom.  Is  the  most  trammelled.  Everybody  prefers  the  note  of  a bank  to  that  of  an 
individual,  and  everybody  prefers  to  deposit  his  money,  or  uninvested  capital,  with  a bank,  rather 
i than  with  any  individual  whatsoever,  because  the  security  is  deemed  more  complete;  und  yet,  lie- 
cause  the  banker  Is  witling  to  atfird  to  the  community  the  facility  and  the  security  that  result  from 
the  use  of  bank  notes  and  checks — because  he  does  that  for  them  which  no  other  trader  could  do,  and 
they  could  scarcely  do  for  tuemselves — he  is  surrounded  with  penalties  and  liabilities  that  render  all 
negotiations  tedinu*  and  difficult,  and  that,  by  damming  up  capital  at  one  lime,  force  it  at  another  U> 
pass  off  in  a wrong  direction,  to  the  injury  of  the  laborer,  the  capitalist,  the  community,  and  the  world 
at  Inrge. 

The  people  of  the  United  Stn'es  are  directly  interested  in  the  judicious  and  profitable  investment  of  the 
capital  of  England,  for  such  investment  tends  to  increase  her  ability  to  produce  what  they  desire  to  pur- 
chase, and  to  consume  what  they  desire  to  sell.  They  are  directly  interested  in  the  removal  of  restrictions 
upon  the  formation  of  banks,  because  those  restrictions  tend  to  produce  unsteadiness  in  the  supply  nnd  the 
demand  for  money,  and  to  came  unsteadiness  among  themselves.  At  one  tunc,  capital  is  forced  upou 
them,  and  speculation  is  produced,  lending  to  increase  the  number  of  persons  who  live  by  their  wits,  and 
to  diminish  the  disposition  to  labor;  at  another,  the  whole  is  ns  suddenly  withdrawn,  and  then  there  re- 
mains the  luxurious  habits  engendered  by  speculation,  and  the  indis|M>*inon  to  labor,  accompanied  by  the 
poverty  resulting  from  the  excessive  redaction  in  the  value  of  property.  "By  nil  these  changes,  the  few 
grow  richer,  while  the  many  are  impoverished.  England  can  confer  no  greater  boon  upon  the  people  of 
tbo  United  ritutes.  thnn  in  tinduig  emuloyrnent  for  her  own  capital  at  home,  anil  thus  relieving  them  from 
inch  dangers,  and  difficulties,  and  embarrassments,  as  have  heretofore  resulted  from  using  that  which  baa 
been  forced  to  seek  employment  among  them. 
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may  be  seen  half  a dozen  large  capitalists,  owners  of  the  bank,  granting 
aid  to  a thousand  small  farmers,  mechanics,  small  traders,  &c.  Where  no 
such  shop  exists,  the  fanner  may  want  aid  to  purchase  seed  or  manure — 
the  mechanic  may  suffer  for  want  of  a steam-engine — and  the  manufac- 
turer for  want  of  ability  to  keep  on  hand  a sufficient  supply  of  materials, 
and  may  seek  for  a long  time  before  finding  a person  that  has  the  precise 
sum  they  wish  to  borrow,  and  is  willing  to  receive  the  security  they  have 
to  offer;  while  at  the  same  moment,  other  persons  able  to  afford  the  de- 
sired aid,  and  who  would  be  willing  to  receive  the  security,  are  seeking  in 
vain  for  persons  willing  tor  employ  their  capital.  The  money-shop  here 
performs  the  same  duty  as  the  shoe-shop.  It  fits  the  laborer  with  capital, 
and  the  capitalist  with  labor,  and  the  less  interference  the  more  perfect  is 
the  fit.  Were  the  trade  in  money  free,  the  number  of  money-shops  would, 
like  that  of  the  shoe-shops,  increase  in  a ratio  somewhat  less  rapid  than 
that  of  wealth  and  population  ; and  with  every  step  in  this  progress,  there 
would  be  increased  facility  for  promptly  investing  capital,  and  increased 
facility  on  the  part  of  the  laborer  in  obtaining  the  aid  he  desired.  The 
amount  of  capital  unproductive  to  its  owners  for  want  of  labor,  and  re- 
maining on  deposit  to  their  credit,  would  diminish,  as  would  the  power  of 
banks  to  trade  upon  borrowed  capital,  and  thus  every  increase  of  freedom 
would  tend  to  give  increased  steadiness  in  their  action. 

The  owner  of  uninvested  capital — money,  or  currency — keeps  some  of* 
it  in  his  pocket-book,  and  some  of  it  in  bank.  The  former  is  called  cir- 
culation, and  the  latter  deposits.  The  proportion  which  the  former  bears 
to  the  latter,  depends  upon  the  proximity  or  remoteness  of  the  money-shop, 
or  bank.  If  it  be  near,  he  will  keep  very  few  notes  on  hand,  because  he 
can  have  more  at  any  moment,  and  his  check  will  always  answer  in  their 
stead ; but  if  it  be  at  a distance  of  several  miles,  he  must  always  have 
with  him  as  many  notes  as  will  answer  his  purpose  for  a week,  at  least. 
Every  increase  in  the  facility  of  obtaining  the  description  of  currency 
that  is  needed,  tends  to  diminish  the  quantity  kept  on  hand,  while  it  tends 
to  promote  exchanges  and  facilitate  the  growth  of  wealth.  With  the 
growth  of  wealth  and  population,  there  is  a tendency  to  increase  in  the 
number  of  shops  trading  in  money,  or  banks ; to  increase  in  the  facility 
of  obtaining  the  machinery  of  exchange,  called  money ; and  to  diminu- 
tion in  the  proportion  which  money,  whether  gold,  silver,  or  bank  notes, 
or  in  any  form  other  than  that  of  credits,  transferable  by  checks  or  drafts, 
bears  to  the  operation  of  trade.  The  proportion  of  coin,  or  of  bank  notes, 
required  for  the  trade  of  London  or  New  York,  is  vastly  smaller  than  that 
of  Paris  or  St.  Petersburgh,  and  less  in  all  than  in  Mexico  or  Lima.  The 
circulation  of  London  is  not  probably  greater  than  that  of  communities  whose 
trade  is  not  one  hundredth  part  as  great,  nor  is  that  of  New  York  greater 
in  amount  than  is  required  by  counties  of  50,000  inhabitants.  The  more 
perfectly  the  number  of  banks  is  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness to  be  done,  the  less  is  the  quantity  of  circulation  that  can  be  main- 
tained, and  thus  the  power  of  banks  to  over-trade  by  aid  of  that  circula- 
tion tends  to  diminish  with  the  progress  of  freedom.  The  insecurity  of 
banks  results  from  unsteadiness.  Unsteadiness  results  from  over-trading. 
Over-trading  can  take  place  only  by  aid  of  deposits  or  circulation.  Free- 
dom of  action  tends  to  limit  both,  and  by  so  doing  to  prevent  over-trading, 
ttnd  thus  to  produce  steadiness  in  their  action  and  in  the  value  of  money. 

All  this  is  perfectly  exemplified  in  the  only  free  system  that  exists. 
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Rhode  Island,  with  a population  of  about  100,000,  has  sixty-five  banks, 
with  capitals  varying  from  $20,000  to  $500,000,  and  the  combined  capi- 
tal is  above  $10,000,000.  Every  village  has  its  shoe-shop,  its  smith-shop, 
and  its  money-shop.  Every  man  has  at  hand  a little  saving  fund,  or  bank, 
owned  generally  by  people  like  himself — men  who  work — and  in  this  bank 
he  deposits  his  little  savings,  buying  first  one  share,  and  then  another,  un- 
til at  length  he  is  enabled  to  buy  a little  farm,  or  open  a shop,  or  com- 
mence manufacturing  on  his  own  account,  when  he  sells  out  to  some  one 
of  his  neighbors  who  is  following  in  the  same  course.  The  bank  derives, 
from  the  use  of  its  deposits  and  from  its  circulation,  sufficient  profit  to  pay 
its  expenses,  and  no  more,  because  when  the  trade  in  money  is  free,  the 
quantity  of  idle  capital  remaining  in  the  form  of  money,  whether  real  or 
imaginary,  will  always  be  small,  as  will  be  the  quantity  of  circulation  re- 
quired. In  no  part  of  the  world  is  the  proportion  which  coin  and  notes 
bear  to  the  amount  of  trade,  so  small  as  in  New  England,  yet  in  none 
do  there  exist  such  perfect  facilities  for  furnishing  circulation.  In  no 
part  does  the  individual  banker  so  little  appear.  In  none  does  the  bank 
trade  so  much  upon  capital,  and  so  little  on  credit.  In  none,  consequently, 
are  banks  so  steady  and  so  safe. 

In  England,  the  state  of  things  is  directly  the  reverse.  Restrictions 
throw  the  trade  into  the  hands  of  the  few,  and  banks  trade  upon  credit 
rather  than  upon  capital.  They  are  bolstered  up  by  long  lists  of  what  are 
termed  “ a wealthy  proprietary,”  most  of  whom  are  only  great  speculators ; 
for  men  who  are  really  wealthy  will  not  assume  the  liabilities  to  which 
owners  of  bank  stocks  are  subjected.  Their  names  figure  in  the 
newspaper,  until,  at  length,  the  bank  breaks,  ruining  half  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

The  object  sought  to  be  obtained  by  aid  of  the  several  bank  restriction 
acts  is  directly  the  reverse  of  what  has  been  described  as  existing  in 
Rhode  Island.  They  prohibit  the  formation  of  new  associations  for  the  open- 
ing of  shops  at  which  the  owners  of  capital  disengaged  can  meet  the 
owners  of  labor  that  need  its  aid,*  while  they  maintain  in  full  force  all  the 
previously  existing  penalties  and  liabilities ; and  thus  tend  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  capital  idle  in  the  form  of  deposits — to  increase  the  power  of 
banks  to  over-trade — and  to  produce  speculation,  to  result  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  customers  and  themselves. 

They  tend  also  to  diminish  the  facility  of  obtaining  circulating  notes,  and 
thus  to  increase  the  quantity  kept  on  hand,  thereby  enabling  banks  to 
over-trade,  by  means  of  their  circulation,  to  an  extent  greater  than  could 
exist  were  they  not  in  force.  Every  provision  of  those  acts  tends  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  the  bank  to  produce  disturbance,  by  over-trading  at 
one  time,  followed  by  under-trading  at  the  next.  Every  part  of  them  tends 
to  increase  restrictions,  and  to  produce  increased  unsteadiness  in  the  supply 
of  money,  and  inequality  in  its  price.  Every  part  tends  to  enable  the  few 
to  enrich  themselves  at  the  cost  of  the  many.  Every  part  is  in  opposition 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Freedom  of  trade,  whether  in  money  or  in  cotton, 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  civilization.  The  bank  restriction  acts  are  a step, 
and  a serious  one,  towards  barbarism,  and  should  be  repealed. 


* In  the  former  part  of  this  article,  we  *tated,  erroneously,  that  no  new  joint  stork  hanks  could  be 
formed.  They  muit  first  obtain  charters,  which  do  not  emancipate  them  from  tho  restrictions  to  which 
those  already  existing,  are  subjected.  One  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  law  tends  to  the  exclusion  of  ail 
small  capitalists,  by  tixiug  the  prioe  of  a share  at  £100,  one-half  of  which  tuusl  be  paid  in  before  com- 
mencing operations. 
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and  the  Financial  Crisis  of  1847. 

On  the  outer  edge  of  civilization  we  find,  in  this  country,  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  system  established  in  England  within  the  last  three  years. 
The  State  of  Missouri  can  have  hut  one  bank,  and  that  bank  will  not  fur- 
nish more  than  a given  quantity  of  circulation,  be  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion and  trade  what  it  may.*  It  would  have  been  quite  as  judicious  in 
the  framers  of  the  constitution  had  they  determined  that  there  never  should 
be  more  than  one  railroad  in  the  State,  and  that  that  road  should  never 
have  more  than  a certain  number  of  engines  and  cais.  The  bank  note 
facilitates  the  transfer  of  property  from  land  to  land,  and  the  railroad  car 
its  transfer  from  place  to  place.  The  one  is  as  useful  as  the  other,  and 
quile  as  harmless. 


Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  received  a pamphlet  containing  a 
Re  view  of  the  Joint  Stock  Banks  of  London,  which  enables  us  to  offer  a 
statement  of  the  operation  of  the  restrictive  system  as  exhibited  in  the 
great  centre  of  the  trade  of  the  world,  and  to  compare  it  with  that  of  the 
present  system  of  the  little  State  to  which  we  have  before  referred. 


The  65  banks  of  Rhode  Island  have  a capital  of  about.  • • ••  • £2,200,000 
The  amount  of  their  investments  is  usually  about 2,750,000 


The  dividends  are  about  6 per  cent,  allbrding  the  same  rate 
of  interest  as  could  be  obtained  from  loans  on  mortgage 
security,  as  there  is  no  liability  to  be  paid  for. 

The  5 joint  stock  banks  of  London  have  a nominal  capital  of.  • 1 1,160,000 
Of  which  there  is  paid  up 2,346,000 

Each  shareholder  being  individually  liable  for  all  the  debts,  it  is  at- 
tempted to  free  him  from  the  responsibility  by  making  him  and  his  brother 
shareholders  subscribe  for  £ 100,  of  which  but  about  £20  is  called  in. 
And  thus,  instead  of  a capital  of  a million,  we  find  one  amounting  to 
£200,000,  while  the  remaining  £800,000  consists  of  promises  to  pay. 
Nevertheless  they  trade  to  as  great  an  extent  as  if  they  had  the  whole 
million.  Their  deposits  amount  to  about  £10,000,000,  nearly  the  whole 
of  which  vast  sum  is  loaned  out,  subject  to  rest  whenever  a change  takes 
place  in  the  state  of  affairs  ; and  thus  while  the  actual  capital  of  their 
five  great  banks  is  little  more  than  is  found  engaged  in  the  money  trade 
of  the  little  State,  and  only  free  State,  the  amount  of  their  loans  is  almost 
four  times  as  great,  being  probably  £1 1,000,000.  Their  dividends  are 
from  6 to  8 per  cent,  in  addition  to  the  sums  that  are  appropriated  to  the 
increase  of  their  capital,  whereas  mortgage  loans  yield  but  4 per  cent. 
Of  the  depositors,  some  receive  a small  interest,  and  some  have  none. 
Were  those  banks  chartered  and  freed  from  liabilities,  the  whole  amount  of 
their  capitals  would  at  once  be  paid  up,  and  depositors  would  be  glad  to  con- 
vert their  capital,  now  almost  if  not  entirely  unproductive,  into  bank  shares, 
which  would  pay  3£  to  4 per  cent  ; on  a business  not  exceeding  the  capi- 


• “The  bank  has  now  a circulation  of  her  own  paper,  amounting  to  $1.400  000,  but  she  has  a de- 
posit of  specie  to  a much  greater  amount.  By  u rule  of  the  directors,  she  will  not  issue  her  paper 
beyond  this  amount,  although  the  specie  on  hand  is  more  than  sufficient  to  redeem  a much  larger 
sura.  For  all  tho  uses  of  trade,  every  one  knows  that  pnper  is  much  more  convenient  than  specie, 
especially  in  large  transactions.  The  consequence  of  the  policy  of  the  bank  is,  that  the  pujier  does 
not  return  to  her.  and  that  she  is  now  conq)cllcd  either  to  rescind  tho  rule  in  relation  to  her  circula- 
tion, or  to  pay  checks  upon  her  specie.  At  the  closing  of  hank  accounts,  day  before  yesterday,  there 
was  in  the  bank  only  $>40  in  the  notes  of  the  bank,  anil  the  return  from  one  of  the  branches  showed 
only  $70  in  notes.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  bank  cannot  pay  out  anything  but  tqiecie,  which  is 
inconvenient  and  cumbersome,  and  brokers  and  others  have  been  compelled  to  opeu  accounts  with 
the  bank,  rather  than  withdraw  the  specie.”— St.  Louie  Paper. 
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tal,  more  than  30  to  35  percent ; and  which,  because  of  the  perfect  safety 
of  the  institution,  and  perfect  certainty  of  dividend,  would  then  sell  at  par, 
or  above  it.  Under  the  present  system,  large  risks  are  incurred  by  men 
■who  seek  large  profits,  while  the  prudent  depositor,  who  prefers  3 per  cent 
with  safety,  to  8 per  cent  with  ruin  staring  him  in  the  face,  receives  little 
or  nothing;  and  such  must  always  be  the  result  of  similar  interferences. 
Were  chartered  banks  once  to  be  formed  under  a general  law,  it  would 
goon  be  seen  that  institutions  with  large  capitals  and  small  liabilities,  were 
safer  for  their  owners,  because  steadier  in  their  action,  and  safer  for  those 
who  trade  with  them,  than  such  institutions  as  those  which  now  exist,  and 
which  resemble  an  inverted  pyramid,  all  top  and  no  bottom ; and  the  latter 
would  soon  pass  out  of  existence,  for  no  one  would  trust  them.* 

In  another  respect  the  system  of  Rhode  Island,  and  of  New  England 
generally,  works  admirably  when  compared  with  that  of  England.  Capi- 
tal is  here  invested  when  it  is  accumulated.  Every  village  having  its 
money. shop,  owned  in  the  neighborhood,  the  little  capitalist  is  not  com- 
pelled to  send  his  money  to  Boston,  or  New  York,  for  investment.  The 
consequence  is,  that  every  farmer  and  mechanic  that  wishes  the  aid  of  a 
little  capital  can  have  it,  provided  his  character  entitles  him  thereto.  In 
England,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a constant  tendency  of  capital  to  Lon- 
don, because  of  the  difficulty  attendant  upon  investing  it  at  home.  Of  the 
3,013  shareholders  in  the  five  joint  stock  banks  of  London,  1,106  reside 
at  more  than  15  miles  from  the  city.f  The  natural  tendency  of  capital  is 
to  accumulate  in  the  cities,  and  to  be  from  thence  distributed  over  the 
country,  equalizing  the  rate  of  interest  to  all  portions  of  the  nation.  And 
such  would  be  the  case  in  England,  were  banks  set  free  ; but  the  tendency 
of  the  present  system  is  to  force  capital  from  the  country  to  the  city,  and 
to  increase  the  inequality  that  would  naturally  exist.  It  is  offered  in  Lon- 
don at  11  to  2 per  cent,  when,  in  any  part  of  the  country,  it  is  almost  un- 
attainable at  any  price.  The  same  state  of  things  exists  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States.  In  Pennsylvania,  because  of  the  refusal  to  permit 
the  establishment  of  local  banks,  large  sums  are  remitted  to  Philadelphia, 
to  be  employed  in  building  up  great  banks,  while  farmers,  and  mechanics, 
and  traders,  can  scarcely  borrow  at  any  price ; because  they  have  no 
money-shop  within  50  miles  of  them.  The  capitalist  receives  less  than 
he  would  otherwise  do,  and  his  land  remains  unimproved,  because  his 
neighbors  cannot  obtain  the  means  to  improve  their  own  little  farms,  to 
increase  their  machinery,  or  to  augment  their  stores  of  goods.  Capital 
accumulates  in  the  city,  and  that  of  interest  falls.  Large  investments  are 
then  made  in  Vicksburg  and  Grand  Gulf  banks,  and  after  a little  time,  he 
finds  that  his  means  arc  gone — that  the  great  banks  and  himself  are  ruined 
together.  Such  is  precisely  the  case  in  England.  Capital  is  forced,  by 

•The  free  system  of  Rhode  Island  presents  the  following;  facts: — From  1810  to  1847— embrueing  the 
war,  the  great  revulsion  of  1815  to  1819.  the  disturbance  of  1825.  ‘.16.  and  ’39.  during  wlrch  peri  »d  banka 
have  grnauailv  grown  to  the  number  of  sixty-five — there  have  been  two  failures,  am  junling  in  the  whole 
to  less  than  $30, IKK). 

The  close  system  of  England  gives,  on  the  other  hand,  the  following: — From  1839  to  1843.  both  inclu- 
sive, a period  of  profound  p?ace.  e ghty-two  privnle  hankers  bccr.ruj  bankrupt;  of  whom  forty-six  paid 
no  dividends  twelve  paid  under  ‘25  per  rent,  twelve  under  50  per  cent,  three  under  75  per  cent,  two  under 
100  pe.  cent,  leaving  -even  yet  utinsccitained. 

t The  little  hank  of  the  little  town  in  which  we  write,  with  its  capital  of  $50,000.  has  about  150  stock- 
holder?, embracing  all  the  little  capitalists,  farmers,  and  lawyers,  and  widows,  and  orphans,  and  tailors, 
and  shoemakers,  of  the  neighborhood  It  divides  6 per  cent — precisely  whnt  the  borrowers  pay — and  iU 
stock  is  at  par.  Each  owner  profits  by  the  local  application  of  his  capital,  in  the  increased  demand  for 
labor  a id  merchandise,  ihnt  is  thereby  produced,  nnd  each  participates,  through  director*  with  whose  char- 
acters he  is  acquainted  in  the  management  of  hit  capital.  Such  institutions  produce  unmixed  good— 
and  such  would  be  the  character  of  ail  were  banking  once  set  froo  from  the  control  of  politicians. 
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means  of  regtdation , into  the  city,  and  tbence  to  Spain,  Mexico,  Peru, 
Chili,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  ; whereas,  had  the  currency  been  left  to  take 
care  of  itself  and  had  trade  been  relieved  from  restriction,  employment 
for  it  would  have  been  found  at  home,  and  there  would  not  have  arisen  any 
necessity  for  threats  of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  ever-bellrgerent 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  compel  the  re-payment  of  money,  which 
would  never  have  been  lent  but  for  the  meddling  interference  of  legislator* 
and  politicians  with  the  affairs  of  individuals. 


Art.  n.— COMMERCIAL  LEGISLATION  OP  ENGLAND  ;* 

WITH  REFERENCE  TO  ITS  INFLUENCE  ON  THE  TRADE  OF  OTHER  NATIONS, 
PARTICULARLY  OF  GERMANY  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  legislation  of  England,  from  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  has  extensively  favored  the  manufactures,  agriculture,  commerce 
and  navigation  of  British  subjects,  by  imposing  on  the  commerce  and  navi* 
gation  of  other  nations  a series  of  restrictions  and  prohibitions,  a majority 
of  which  are  still  in  force,  and  may  be  comprised  under  the  following 
heads  : — 

1.  Entire  exclusion  of  foreign  ships  from  the  importation,  into  the  ports 
of  England  and  her  colonies,  of  goods,  including  the  most  important 
articles. 

. 2.  Levying  of  higher  tonnage  duties  on  foreign  ships,  than  upon 
British. 

3.  Higher  imposts  upon  goods  when  imported  in  foreign,  than  in  British 
bottoms. 

4.  Discriminating  duties  in  favor  of  English  productions  exported  to  the 
colonies,  and  in  favor  of  colonial  productions  imported  into  England,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  foreign  productions. 

5.  High  duties,  in  general,  upon  all  foreign  productions  capable  of  en- 
tering into  competition  with  the  manufactures  or  agriculture  of  Great 
Britain. 

1.  EXCLUSION  OF  FOREIGN  VESSELS  FROM  THE  PORTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
AND  HKR  COLONIES. 

The  foundation  of  this  system  is  to  he  found  in  the  navigation  act 
passed  In  Cromwell’s  protectorate  on  the  9th  October,  1651,  and  hi  a 
number  of  special  regulations  made  shortly  before  or  soon  after,  under 
Charles  II. — the  chief  object  of  which  was  the  destruction  of  the  naval 
power  of  Holland.  The  principal  provisions  of  these  acts  are 

The  coastwise  trade  between  British  ports  and  the  British  islands  in 
(he  channel,  is  only  allowed  to  be  carried  on  in  British  ships. 

No  fish,  except  such  as  are  caught  in  British  ships  by  British  fishermen, 
can  be  brought  into  Great  Britain  for  consumption. 

Goods  of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  Asia,  Africa,  or 


* The  following  article  was  communicated  for  publication  in  the  Merchants’  Magazine 
by  a German  residing  in  the  United  States.  The  statements  of  our  correspondent  deserve 
the  attention  of  our  government  and  people.^ED. 

vol.  xvn.— no.  in.  16 
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America,  can  only  be  imported  into  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  7n  & 
direct  voyage,  and  in  vessels  belonging  to  British  subjects  ; of  which  the 
commanders  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  crew  are  Englishmen. 

. The  principal  articles  of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  any 
country  in  Europe,  can  only  be  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  British 
vessels,  or  in  vessels  the  real  property  of  the  people  of  the  country  or  place 
in  which  the  goods  were  produced,  or  from  which  they  could  only  be,  dr 
most  usually  were  exported — a provision  which,  under  the  pretence  that 
Dutch  and  Germans  had  attempted  to  evade  it,  was,  by  an  act,  passed  in 
the  14th  of  Charles  II.,  and  remained  in  force  for  a long  time,  even  so  far 
extended  as  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  a long  list  of  Dutch  and  German 
articles,  under  any  circumstances,  and  under  all  Hags. 

The  trade  with  the  British  colonies  is  entirely  forbidden  to  all  foreign 
vessels  not  possessing  a special  license  for  it.  The  principal  articles  of 
Colonial  produce,  such  as  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  coffee,  hides,  &e.,  cannot 
be  exported  directly  to  a foreign  country  ; but  must  be  first  brought  to 
England  and  discharged,  actually  “laid  upon  the  shore,”  before  they  are 
permitted  to  be  taken  to  their  final  destination.  (Act  of  1000,  12th  of 
Charles  II.,  ch.  18.)  In  like  manner,  only  such  European  goods  can  be 
taken  to  the  colonies,  as  have  been  first  unloaded  in  England.  (Act  of 
1603.)  . 

These  provisions,  with  few  exceptions,  remained  in  force  until  the  fur- 
ther revision  of  the  navigation  laws  in  1833.  The  exceptions  principally 
affect  the  United  States  of  North  America,  which,  in  the  year  1787,  had 
already  proceeded  to  a retorsion  against  England,  by  passing  a law  which 
was  a copy  of  the  navigation  act.  By  this  means  they  obtained  in  the 
year  1815  the  conclusion  of  the  commercial  treaty  of  the  3d  of  July.  The 
right  was  then  conceded  to  the  United  States  of  carrying  their  production** 
to  Great  Britain  in  their  ow m ships,  and  of  trading  between  their  ports  and 
the  principal  British  settlements  in  the  East  Indies;  namely,  Bombay, 
Madras,  Calcutta,  and  Prince  of  Wales  Island. 

But  the  new  navigation  act  of  the  28th  of  August,  1833,  “for  the  en- 
couragement of  British  shipping  and  navigation,”  remained  likewise  vir- 
tually based  on  the  footing  of  the  law  of  1651,  notwithstanding  the  pomp, 
with  which  Canning  and  Huskisson,  in  the  parliamentary  debates  of  the 
year  1820,  and  later,  had  announced  cautious  and  moderate  deviations  from 
the  old  system.  And  when  the  majority  of  a parliamentary  commission 
that  had  been  in  session  for  two  years,  reported  decidedly  in  favor  of  up- 
holding the  old  system  in  all  jts  rigor,  it  was  again  determined  to  retain  it 
kt  the  new  revision  of  the  act  in  1845. 

Accordingly,  the  following  legal  provisions  are  now  in  force 

The  trade  between  the  different  ports  of  Great  Britain,  between  the 
islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  Sark,  and  Man,  between  any  one 
of  these  islands  and  a port  of  Great  Britain,  is  exclusively  reserved  to 
British  ships. 

In  like  manner  the  trade  between  the  different  English  colonies  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  between  the  different  ports  of  any  one  colony,  and 
between  these  colonies  and  Great  Britain. 

The  principal  productions  of  Europe,  namely : masts,  timber,  boards, 
tar,  tallow,  hemp,  flax,  currants,  raisins,  figs,  prunes,  olive  oil,  com  or 
grain,  wine,  brandy,  tobacco,  wool,  sumac,  madder,  barilla,  brimstone,  oak* 
bark,  cork,  oranges,  lemons,  linseed,  rape  seed,  and  cloverseed,  can  only 
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he  taken  to  Great  Britain,  for  consumption,  in  British  ships,  or  in  ships  of 
the  countries  whose  productions  these  goods  are,  or  of  the  countries  fromr 
which  they  arp  imported. 

The  productions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  cannot  be  carried  at  all 
to  Great  Britain  from  European  ports — not  even  in  British  ships.  There 
are  only  excepted,  besides  some  articles  of  no  importance  in  commerce, 
goods  of  African  and  Asiatic  origin,  which  have  come  from  the  Coast  of 
Asia  or  Africa,  within  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  to  European  ports  within 
these  straits,  and  which  are  permitted  to  be  carried  from  thence  to  England.1 

The  said  productions  are  not  allowed  to  be  carried  from  other  coun- 
tries to  Great  Britain,  except  in  British  vessels,  or  in  vessels  of  the 
country  which  produces  and  exports  them.  There  are  only  excepted, 
jfold  and  silver  bullion,  and  in  favor  of  Turkish  ships,  goods  from  the 
Turkish  possessions  in  Asia  and  Africa,  silk  and  camels'  hair  from  Asia. 

The  importation  of  goods  into  the  British  possessions  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  is  only  allowed  to  British  ships,  and  to  the  ships  of  the  country 
that  produces  and  exports  them. 

Ships  are  only  considered  British  if  registered  as  such,  if  their  captains 
are  British  subjects,  and  at  least  three  fourths  (in  the  case  of  coasters  the 
whole)  Of  their  crews  are  British  seamen. 

In  like  manner,  a foreign  ship  can  only  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
a particular  country,  if  owned  entirely  by  its  citizens ; it  must  be  built 
there,  or  in  England,  and  its  captain  and  three-fourths  of  its  crew  must  be 
citizens  of  the  country ; — a provision  more  stringent  than  that  of  most 
other  commercial  nations  : as,  e.  g.,  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  the 
captain  and  two-thirds  only  of  the  crew  are  required  to  be  American  citi- 
zens to  legalize  the  voyage. 

These  general  legal  provisions  are  carried  out  by  treaties  concluded 
with  almost  all  commercial  nations,  but  are  only  changed  in  a few  special 
points.  The  treaties  made  before  1833  may  be  passed  over.  They  con- 
fine themselves  chiefly  to  remove  the  discriminating  duties  upon  foreign 
ships  and  their  cargoes.  But  in  regard  to  the  permission  to  imports  itself ^ 
none  of  these  treaties  concedes  as  much  as  the  act  of  1833  permits  to  all. 
To  be  sure,  all  these  treaties,  by  their  language,  would  seem  based  on 
the  principle  of  the  most  perfect  reciprocity,  and  to  give  both  contracting 
parties  exactly  equal  rights,  as  they  are  silent  regarding  the  prohibitions 
which  the  English  navigation  laws  impose  upon  importation  in  foreign 
vessels.  The  only  reference  to  these  prohibitions  and  their  reservation, 
is  contained  in  the  apparently  innocent  words,  44  which  can  legally  be! 
imported,”  added  to  the  enumeration  of  the  goods  which  are  to  be  equally 
taxed.  • This  addition  leaves  the  right  to  import  where  it  was  under  the 
provisions  of  the  navigation  act.  The  article's  which  can  he  imported  into 
Great  Britain  and  its  colonies,  in  foreign  vessels,  at  all , do  not,  it  is  true* 
pay  under  these  treaties  any  higher  duties,  whether  they  are  imported  in 
foreign  or  British  vessels.  But  this  privilege,  in  most  cases,  is  entirely 
illusory,  because,  in  most  cases,  the  importation  of  the  goods  in  foreign 
vessels  is  by  law  absolutely  prohibited.  The  concessions  allerwards  made 
to  particular  nations  contain,  indeed,  modifications  of  these  principles; 
but,  as  has  been  already  stated,  only  in  a few  special  points.  The  only 
concessions  deserving  a particular  notice,  are  the  following  : — 

American  ships  have,  by  an  act  of  parliament,  the  right  of  exporting 
from  England  to  the  East  indies;  and  the  same  privilege  is  consequently 
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allowed  to  the  vessels  of  other  nations,  who,  by  their  treaties  with  Great 
Britain,  have  placed  their  commercial  intercourse  with  the  East  Indies  on 
the  footing  of  the  most  favored  nations,  such  as  Russia,  Swpden,  Austria, 
and  Greece. 

Further,  by  the  treaty  of  the  3d  of  July,  1838,  Austrian  vessels  arriving 
from  Turkish  ports  on  the  Danube,  and  ships  of  the  States  composing  the 
German  Customs  Union,  by  the  treaty  of  the  2d  of  May,  1841,  arriving 
from  ports  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Maas,  are  regarded  as  coming  out 
of  the  ports  of  the  nations  to  which  they  belong. 

Similar  concessions  are  found  in  the  treaties  with  England  of  the  Ger- 
man States  not  yet  belonging  to  the  Customs  Union,  in  regard  to  particu- 
lar harbors  in  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Baltic,  not  belonging  to  them ; 
and  in  the  commercial  treaties  between  England  and  Russia  respecting 
the  mouths  of  the  Vistula  and  the  Niemen. 

Finally,  by  the  treaty  of  the  3d  of  August,  1841,  the  productions  of  all 
the  German  States,  when  exported  from  the  ports  of  the  Hanseatic  cities, 
are  put  on  an  equality  with  their  own. 

It  is  manifest  how  trifling  these  modifications  are,  in  comparison  with 
what  this  day  remains  unrepealed  of  the  old  system.  Even  now,  Eng- 
land still  opposes  to  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  .foreign  countries  the 
following  prohibitions  : — 

1.  Foreign  vessels  are  not  only  excluded  from  the  coasting  trade  be- 
tween the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  the  islands  in  the  channel,  but  (with 
the  above  exception  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  &c.,  in  regard  to  the 
East  Indies)  they  are  not  allowed  to  carry  any  goods  from  Great  Britain 
to  British  colonies  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  or  from  one  of  these  col- 
onies to  another. 

2.  No  European  nation  can  carry  in  its  vessels  the  productions  of  any 
other  part  of  the  world  to  England  or  to  her  colonies. 

3.  Productions,  not  of  European  origin,  cannot  be  taken  at  all  from  any 
' part  of  Europe  to  England. 

4.  The  nations  of  America,  Asia,  or  Africa,  cannot  take  to  England  or 
her  colonies  (with  the  above-mentioned  exception)  any  productions  of 
any  of  these  parts  of  the  world,  that  they  have  not  produced  and  do  not 
export  themselves;  consequently  the  United  States  are  not  allowed  to 
take  any  of  the  productions  of  the  Brazils,  or  Africa,  dec.,  for  the  consump- 
tion of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies. 

5.  The  principal  European  productions  cannot  be  taken  to  Great  Bri* 
tain  by  any  nation  in  its  ships,  unless  it  has  produced  them,  or  they  are  ex- 
ported from  its  own  ports,  or  from  ports  declared  to  be  on  the  same  footing. 
An  American  vessel,  therefore,  cannot  take  any  freight  from  a European* 
port  to  England  : a German  vessel  can  carry  no  goods  from  France  ; a 
French  vessel  no  wood  or  grain  from  the  Baltic  or  the  Black  Sea. 

6.  To  the  colonies,  no  European  productions  can  be  taken,  except  from 

the  countries  that  produced  them,  and  in  their  own  vessels  ; and  no  nation 
can  take  there  the  productions  of  other  nations,  not  even  when  they  had 
been  stored  in  bonded  warehouses.  ' 

When  we  regard  these  enormous  restrictions  on  the  commerce  of  other 
nations  with  England,  and  her  possessions  extending  over  all  parts  of  the 
globe ; and  when  we  consider  that  in  the  most  recent  times — in  the  year 
1845— they  have  been  approved  by  parliament,  after  repeated  and  mature 
consideration— it  is  impossible  any  longer  to  doubt,  either  what  we  are  to 
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think  of  the  apology  for  free  trade,  which  English  authors  and  orators  in 
parliament  talk  so  much  about,  or  how  far  a nation' would  be  justified  in 
paying  any  regard  in  its  commercial  policy  to  such  empty  declamation* 
Nor  will  an  examination  of  this  code  of  prohibition  laws  fail  to  enlighten 
us  a s to  the  meaning  the  English  attribute  to  the  word  “ reciprocity”  if  we 
further  consider,  that  among  the  nations  against  which  England  maintains 
these  laws,  there  are  some  that  allow  her  in  their  ports  the  export  and  im- 
port of  every  kind  of  goods,  and  from  every  port  in  the  world,  under  the 
same  conditions  as  their  ow  n vessels,  and  w ith  whom,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  German  Customs  Union,  the  clause,  “if  legally  imported”  means 
nothing  further  than  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  salt  and  playing- 
cards,  which  in  Prussia  are  a monopoly  of  the  government! 

II. IMPOSITION  OF  HIGHfeR  DUTIES  UPON  FOREIGN  .SHIPS  AND  THEIR 

CARGOES,  THAN  UPON  BRITISH  SHIPS. 

This  has  been  practised  by  England  against  all  nations  from  the  oldest 
times  until  the  year  1815.  The  United  States  of  North  America  were 
the  first  that,  in  this  year,  succeeded  in  giving  up  in  their  favor,  a system 
which  very  much  restricts  even  that  part  of  trade  not  absolutely  prohibited 
to  foreigners.  This  country,  namely,  made  use  of  retorsion  by  levying  an 
additional  tonnage  duty  of  filly  cents,  increased,  afterwards,  to  one  dollar 
per  ton  on  foreign  vessels,  and  an  additional  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  their 
cargoes.  England  attempted  at  first  to  compel  the  Americans,  by  still 
greater  restrictions  of  their  imports,  to  yield  and  abandon  this  measure, 
but  was  at  last  forced  to  give  way  herself,  and  agreed  with  the  United 
States,  in  the  treaty  of  the  3d  of  July,  1815,  that  American  ships  and  their 
cargoes  of  American  productions  should  he  charged  no  higher  duties  in 
the  English  ports  of  Europe  than  British  ships,  and  vice  versa.  This 
agreement,  made  principally  in  relation  to  the  British  possessions  in  Eu- 
rope, was  extended  in  the  year  1830  to  the  British  Colonies  in  America, 
or  rather  to  certain  of  their  ports,  (misnamed  free  ports,)  to  which  all  the 
trade  of  the  colonies  is  confined. 

The  same  procedure  led,  a few  years  later,  to  the  same  result  in  Eu- 
rope. Prussia  issued  the  cabinet  order  of  the  20th  of  June,  1822,  after 
having  in  vain  made  reclamations  against  the  British  oppression  of  her 
trade  and  shipping  interest.  Besides  reserving  the  coasting  trade  be- 
tween Prussian  ports  for  national  vessels,  it  lays  increased  navigation 
duties,  for  all  Prussian  ports,  upon  the  ships  and  their  cargoes  of  those  na- 
tions in  the  ports  of  whfoh  Prussian  vessels  are  more  heavily  taxed  than 
national  vessels.  The  increase  of  tonnage  duties  imposed  by  this  order 
was  two  thalers  when  entering,  and  one  thaler  when  clearing,  per  last, 
(about  two  tons.)  The  revenue  from  this  increase  of  duties  was  to  he 
expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  national  shipping  interest.  This  stop,  pro- 
fessedly directed  against  England,  had  the  desired  result.  England  be- 
came willing,  by  the  convention  of  the  2nd  of  April,  1824,  to  concede  that 
Prussian  ships  and  their  cargoes  should  pay  no  higher  duties  in  the  ports 
of  Great  Britain  than  English,  and  vice  versa. 

The  two  above-mentioned  treaties  wTere  followed  by  numerous  others 
with  other  commercial  nations  of  America  and  Europe,  and  which  all 
contain  the  same  reciprocal  stipulations.  Where  this  stipulation,  as  in 
the  treaty  with  Prussia,  is  restricted  by  its  verbal  tenor  to  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  it  has  been  afterwards  extended  to  Her  Majesty’s  dominions 
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abroad.  The  English  themselves,  however,  have  made  no  secret  that 
these  concessions,  which  only  concede  in  one  point  to  other  nations  what 
they  had  long  conceded  to  England,  were  not  made  from  any  regard  to 
equity,  but  extorted  from  her  by  the  above-mentioned  reprisals.  McCul- 
loch, supported  by  the  proceedings  in  parliament  on  the  subject,  and  par- 
ticularly by  a speech  of  Huskisson,  in  May,  1826,  says  : — 

“ This  statement  shows  conclusively,  that  the  establishment  of  the  re- 
ciprocity system  (!)  with  respect  to  which  so  violent  a clamor  was  raised, 
was  not  a measure  of  choice,  but  of  necessity.  In  the  state  in  which  our 
manufactures  are  now  placed,  we  could  not  afford  to  hazard  their  exclu- 
sion from  a countiy  into  which  they  are  annually  imported  to  a very  large 
extent.  So  long  as  the  Prussians,  Swedes,  Danes,  &c.,  chose  to  submit 
to  our  system  of  discriminating  duties  on  foreign  ships,  and  on  the  goods 
imported  in  them,  without  retaliating,  it  was  no  business  of  ours  to  tell 
them  that  that  system  was  illiberal  and  oppressive.  But  wThen  they  found 
this  out  without  our  telling  them,  and  when  they  declared  that,  unless  we 
modified  our  restrictions,  they  would  retaliate  on  our  commerce,  and 
either  entirely  exclude  our  commodities  from  their  markets,  or  load  those 
that  were  imported  with  prohibitory  duties,  should  we  have  been  justified 
had  we  refused  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  them,,,  &c. 

But  the  reciprocity,  which  in  this  single  point ' is  apparently  conceded 
without  reservation  by  England,  is  by  no  means  perfect.  The  removal  of 
discriminating  duties  from  foreign  ships  and  their  cargoes,  according  to  the 
interpretation  given  to  these  treaties  by  the  British  government,  does  not 
extend  to  her  immense  East  India  possessions.  Until  1845,  foreign  goods 
in  British  ships  were  there  subjected  to  double,  and  in  foreign  ships  to 
tour-fold  duties,  compared  with  British  productions  in  British  ships.  Under 
such  unfavorable  circumstances,  the  sale  of  foreign  manufactures  in  the 
East  Indies  could  not  be  great.  Nevertheless,  experiments  were  made  by 
merchants  in  the  Hanseatic  cities,  and  a gradual  extension  of  this  business, 
especially  in  German  woollen  goods,  was  in  prospect.  For  the  shipments 
undertaken  from  Hamburgh  to  Bombay  and  Calcutta, British  ships  had  to  be 
chartered,  at  high  freights,  in  order  to  escape  at  least  the  four-fold  duties. 
England  now  thought  herself  obliged  to  oppose  this  small  new  branch  of 
trade  of  other  nations ; and  while  her  statesmen  in  parliament  almost 
unanimously  declaimed  against  monopoly,  and  boasted  before  all  Europe 
of  their  gigantic  strides  towards  free  trade,  a motion  passed  the  legislative 
council  in  British  Asia,  increasing  the  duties  of  importation  on  the  prin- 
cipal commodities  to  be  imported  into  the  three  presidencies,  and  giving 
immense  privileges  to  the  English  flag.  This  Indian  tariff  was  published 
by  the  governor  of  India  on  the  21st  of  May,  1845,  and  has  been  in  force 
From  the  1st  of  June  of  that  year.  Under  this  tariff  English  ships’  apparel, 
metals,  woollens,  cotton  and  silk  goods,  pay  a duty  of  5 per  cent  if  im- 
ported under  the  English  flag ; the  same  foreign  productions  in  British  ves- 
sels pay  10  per  cent,  and  in  foreign  vessels  20  per  cent.  In  like  manner 
English  cotton-yarns  pay  3|-  to  7 per  cent  ; foreign,  7 to  14  ; beer,  cider, 
and  similar  fermented  liquors,  pay  5 or  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  ; 
wines,  cordials,  1 or  2. rupees;  spirits,  1£  or  3 rupees  per  gallon  ; and  all 
ether  manufactured  articles  not  enumerated,  5 or  10  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
according  to  their  importation  in  foreign  or  British  bottoms. 

The  pretext  of  the  English  government  for  allowing  these  discrimina- 
ting duties  on  foreign  vessels  and  their  cargoes  to  be  continued  in  th£ 
East  Indies,  is,  that  the  commercial  legislation  of  the  possessions  of  the 
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East  India  Cdmpany  is  entirely  independent  of  England — an  assertion 
which,  since  tho  complete  transformation  of  the  relations  of  the  company 
since  1784,  and  especially  in  the  year  1834,  can  hardly  be  admitted.  And 
notwithstanding  this  pretended  independence  of  the  commercial  legisla- 
tion  of  the  East  Indies,  England  maintains,  in  regard  to  that  country,  as 
well  as  to  her  other  foreign  possessions,  her  restrictions  on  foreign  vessels  ; 
so  that,  for  instance,  Hanseatic  and  Prussian  vessels  are  not  allowed  to 
clear  for  the  British  East  Indies,  even  when  they  intend  to  go  with  a cargo 
of  coal  to  Singapore,  a perfectly  free  port. 

III.  There  is  another  class  of  measures  exercised  by  England  for  the 
exclusion  of  the  rest  of  the  nations  from  the  commerce  of  the  world — 
namely,  high  taxation  of  foreign  productions,  and  particularly  levying  of 
higher  duties  on  foreign  commodities  than  on  her  own  or  those  of  her 
colonies.  What  has  boon  mentioned  of  the  East  India  tariff,  belongs 
partly  to  this  class.  * 

The  importation  of  all  kinds  of  articles  that  can  be  produced  by  do- 
mestic agriculture  or  manufacture,  is  burdened  by  such  high  protective 
duties,  that  in.  many  cases,  by  this  means  alone,  competition  with  the  for- 
eign manufacture  in  the  markets  of  England  and  her  colonies  is  excluded. 
This  is  effected  still  more,  however,  by  discriminating  duties.  Thus, 
while,  as  stated  above,  the  productions  of  Great  Britain  are  favored  in  the 
East  Indies  by  high  differential  duties,  they  are  equally  protected  in  her 
other  colonies,  particularly  in  the  West  Indies,  by  discriminating  duties. 
Another  favor  is  extended  to  British  shipping  in  the  importation  of  such 
foreign  goods  not  arriving  direct  from  the  country  of  their  production,  by 
admitting  them  at  lower  rates  of  duties  when  imported  by  way  of  England, 
or  one  of  her  colonies. 

Very  recently  some  changes  have  been  made,  and  the  greater' part  of 
these  duties  has  been  lowered.  But  this  has  been  done,  either  because  a 
scarcity  of  domestic  productions,  and  exigencies  thence  resulting,  made  it 
necessary  to  facilitate  foreign  importation,  (as,  for  instance,  the  relaxation 
and  preseut  suspension  of  the  corn  laws;)  or,  because  foreign  retaliation 
on  British  manufactures,  or  other  circumstances  advantageous  to  a fair 
competition  of  foreign  goods,  made  it  necessary  to  lower  the  cost  of  manu - 
factoring  in  Great  Britain,  by  lowering  or  entirely  abolishing  the  duties 
on  the  raw  material ; (thus,  for  instance,  the  abolition  of  the  high  duties 
on  unmanufactured  wool,  in  favor  of  British  competition  in  woollen  goods, 

. was  a necessary  consequence  of  the  increase  of  duties  on  such  goods,  im- 
posed by  France,  Belgium,  and  the  Customs  Union  ; and  the  abolition  of 
the  duties  on  cotton  and  whale  oil,  must  wholly — that  of  the  former  duties 
on  corn,  as  effecting  a reduction  of  the  wages  for  labor,  partially — be  im- 
puted to  the  said  motive  ;)  or,  because  a particular  branch  of  domestic  in- 
dustry had  been  so  firmly  established  already,  by  discriminating  and  pro- 
tective duties,  existing  up  to  the  time  of  their  modification,  that  it  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  foreign  competition,  so  that  a lowering  of  these  duties 
seemed  safe  and  recommendable,  as  an  apparent  concession  ; or,  finally, 
for  some  other  reason  of  domestic  policy,  but  never  because  England  has 
been  really  converted  to  the  principles  of  free  trade,  or  pays  any  regard 
to  considerations  of  equitable  reciprocity. 

Without  such  inducements,  duties  have  not  been  lowered  in  the  British 
tariff  as  appears  by  the  enormous  duty  on  tobacco , one  of  the  principal 
export  articles  of  the  United  States.  On  unmanufactured  tobacco,  it  has 
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been  all  along  throe  shillings  (72  cents)  per  pound  ; while  the  chief  con- 
sumers. of  American  tobacco,  the  States  of  the  German  Customs  Union, 
levy  a duty  of  only  $3  79£  per  cwt.  of  lIOTV«rW  lbs. ; that  is,  3^^  cents 
per  lb.,  or  about  twenty-one  times  less  than  England . In  the  year  1845, 
Great  Britain,  according  to  published  official  statements,  raised  in  this 
manner  a revenue  of  about  $22,500,000  upon  26,167  hogsheads  of  leaf 
tobacco  (equal  to  31,400,400  lbs.,  calculating  the  hogshead  at  1,200  lbs.) 
imported  into  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  valued  at  only  about 
$1,985,037  ; while  the  much  more  considerable  quantity  of  390,383  cwt., 
(43,137,321  lbs.,)  imported  during  the  same  period  into  the  Customs 
Union,  only  paid  duties  to  the  amount  of  $1,483,460,  or  not  quite  a mil- 
lion and  a half* 

It  would  require  a large  volume  to  unfold  the  English  system  'of  duties, 
artificially  arranged  in  all  its  parts  for  the  purpose  of  favoring  domestic 
production,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  colo- 
nies, crippled  as  they  are  in  their  import  and  export  trade  ; and  to  show 
that  England,  in  her  taxation  of  foreign  commodities,  has  never  gone  back 
a single  step,  except  where  it  was  inevitably  necessary,  m order  to  avoid 
greater  disadvantages.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  above  observations, 
let  it  suffice  to  give  hero  a brief  synopsis  of  some  of  the  discriminating 
duties  taken  from  the  latest  English  tariffs  still  in  force. 

The  import  duty  in  Great  Britain,  on  the  following  productions,  is  r— 

When  tba  prod,  of  Of  and  from  Brit- 
forergn  coimtiiet.  ish  possess  ion*. 

Beef,  pork,  salted  or  fresh cwt.  8s.  2s.  Od. 


Butter 10  2 6 

Cheese 5 1 6 

Ham 7 2 0 


Cotton,  manufactured ad  valorem  10  p.  c.  5 jkc. 

Wool,  manufactured..... 10  5 

Manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  any  other  material,  ’ 15  5 

or  at  the  option  of  the  officers  of  the  customs, 
duties  up  to  14  shillings  per  pound. 

Hides,  dillerent  rates  ; those  from  the  colonies 
nlwnys  paying  half  of  the  rate  of  those  from 
foreign  countries. 

Skins,  articles  manufactured  of  skins  or  fure,  10  5 

Com,  grain,  meal  and  flour . . 

The  disadvantages  to  foreign  producers  and  sellers,  inflicted  by  the  sli- 
ding scale,  which  was  adopted  for  the  interest  of  English  landholders,  are 
too  welL  known  to  require  further  comment.  These  disadvantages — inde- 
pendently of  the  suspension  of  the  corn  laws  until  the  1st  of  September, 
of  this  year,  on  account  of  the  bad  harvest— have  been  entirely  abolished 
by  the  most  recent  modifications  in  favor  of  the  English  colonies,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  Canadas,  the  productions  of  which  are  subjected  to  a per- 
manent and  very  low  rate  of  duty  per  quarter. 


FROM  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Rice.. .......cwt.  £0  10  Spirits,  or  strong  waters,  of  all 

Cloversecd 0 10  0 sorts,  per  gallon,  15  shillings 

Sugar,  refined, .8  6 0 to  £1  10s.  4d. 

white,  damaged.... 18  0 Timber ..per  load  £1  5 0 

brown 13  4 Deals,  battens,  boards,  and  other 

Coffee 0 0 6:  timber,  sawed  or  split... 1 12.  0 

Tallow * 0.  1 6 1 Staves.. 18  0 
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OF  AND  FROM  BRITISH  POSSESSIONS. 


Rice .cwt.  jCO  0 6 

Cloverseed 0 5 0 

Spirits,  or  strong  waters gall.  0 8 10 

only  the  East  India  spirits 
and  strong  waters  (except 
ruin)  15s.  4d.,  and  sweetened 
string  waters,  JC1  Os.  4d. 

Sugar,  double  refined cwt  110 

Sugar,  refined, 0 18  0 


Sugar,  white,  damaged 

£0 

16 

4 

Saijar,  brown 

0 

14 

0 

Cofiee per  pound 

0 

0 

4 

Tallow 

0 

0 

1 

Timber ... 

0 

1 

0 

Deals,  battens,  boards,  and  other 
timber,  sawed  or  split 

0 

2 

0 

Staves 

0 

2 

0 

It  is  seen  that  the  very  recent  reduction  of  duty  on  timber  is  almost 
exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  British  colonies,  especially  the  Canadas. 
While  formerly  foreign  timber  paid  55  shillings,  and  that  from  the  colo- 
nies 10  shillings  a last,  now,  since  the  reductions  of  the  duty  on  the  for- 
mer to  25  shillings,  the  latter  is  admitted  at  a mere  nominal  rate  of 
duty.  This  is  done,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Canadian  wood 
is  of  an  inferior  quality  to  that  imported  from  the  ports  on  the  Baltic. 
McCulloch  says  : — 

“ It  was  proved  in  evidence  taken  before  a committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  timber  from  Canada  is  not  half  so  durable  as  that  from  the 
Baltic,  and  is,  besides,  particularly  liable  to  dry  rot.  It  is  not  allowed  to 
be  used  in  the  building  of  ships  for  the  navy,  and  is  rejected  by  all  more 
respectable  house-builders.” 

The  importance  of  the  advantages  given  to  the  colonies  by  this  dis- 
criminating duty  on  timber,  may  be  judged  by  the  fact — which  occurred 
at  least  under  the  former  tariff — that  timber  was  carried  from  the  Baltic 
in  British  vessels  to  Canada,  in  order  to  be  re-exported  thence,  as  colonial 
timber , to  England. 

Similar  representations  of  this  nature  could  be  made  from  the  tariffs  of 
the  colonies.  Thus,  for  example,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  most  foreign 
goods  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  12  per  cent,  and  British  goods  only  5. 
In  the  West  Indies  the  duties  on  indispensable  necessaries  of  life,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  United  States,  such  as  flour,  beef,  pork,  and  lumber,  deserve 
special  notice,  being  so  arranged  as  to  divert  the  shipments  of  these 
American  productions  from  their  own  vessels,  and  to  secure  the  carrying 
business  to  the  British  flag.  It  will  be  interesting  to  hear  what  the  official 
report,  which  appeared  in  the  year  1832,  on  the  commercial  relations  of 
the  United  States  with  foreign  nations,  says  on  the  subject : — 

“The  products  (flour,  beef,  pork,  and  lumber,)  are  admitted  from  this 
country  into  Canada^re^,*  but  are  liable  to  a duty  on  importation  into  the 
British  West  India  possessions  of  $1  20  per  barrel  on  flour ; pork,  $2  88 
per  cwt.,  and  on  lumber  85  04  per  1,000  feet.  The  amount  of  these 
articles  imported  into  the  said  dependencies  of  Great  Britain  is  large,  but 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  that  carried  into  the  provinces  over  the 
Canadian  frontiers  by  land,  and  thus  distributed  through  her  North 
American  possessions  in  her  own  vessels,  &c. 

“The  gradual  extinction  of  our  direct  trade  with  the  British  West  In- 
dies,  at  least  in  our  own  vessels,  seems  an  inevitable  result  of  the  present 
arrangement ; the  discrimination  between  duties  on  articles  imported  into 
their  colonies  directly  from  the  United  States,  and  on  the  same  articles 
when  imported  circuitously  through  the  provinces,  will  eventually  turn  the 
whole  course  of  trade  in  that  direction.  The  duty  on  flour,  beef,  pork, 
lumber,  staves  and  shingles,  from  the  United  States,  must  of  course  take 
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this  circuitous  mode  of  importation,  as  they  are  all  admitted  free  of  duty 
from  the  provinces;  and  whatever  of  direct  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  continental  provinces  does  exist,  must  be  enjoyed  by  British 
vessels  in  a very  great  measure,  inconsequence  of  their  superior  facilities 
as  ihe  ports  in  those  colonies  for  transportation  to  the  West  Indies.,, 


Art.  III.— THE  RAILWAYS  OP  ITALY. 

During  the  sessions  of  the  eighth  Italian  Congress,  which  assembled 
in  Genoa  last  September,  the  subject  of  the  present  article  underwent  a 
thorough  and  interesting  discussion.  Committees  were  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter,  and  a splendid  report  was  presented ; which,  like 
every  other  Italian  production,  abounded  in  everything  we  want  except, 
what  must  always  amount,  in  such  matters,  to  “the  one  thing  needful” — 
facts . From  this  report,  and  other  documents  which  I have  collected,  I 
will  draw  up  a brief  account  for  the  Magazine,  after  first  giving  its  readers 
an  idea  of  the  body  from  whom  the  report  issued. 

The  Italian  Congress  is  composed  of  the  principal  learned  men  of  Italy, 
who,  eight  years  ago,  associated  together  for  the  promotion  of  the  general 
interests  of  science.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  tell  the  readers  of 
your  Magazine,  that  although  this  Congress  was  a voluntary  association, 
whose  only  object  was  the  promotion  of  the  great  cause  of  science  and  of 
art,  in  their  application  to  the  economic  arrangements  of  life,  it  was  re- 
garded with  suspicion  by  most  of  the  governments  of  Italy.  It  was  long 
before  the  originators  of  this  institution,  which  has  now  grown  into  so 
much  importance,  and  really  affected  so  much  good  in  Italy,  were  allowed 
to  assemble.  The  governments  of  the  peninsula  have  been  rocked  by 
perpetual  disturbances  and  revolutions,  and  their  suspicions  were  well- 
founded  against  this  general  and  imposing  movement.  They  are  well 
aware  that  their  thrones  have  no  security  except  in  the  divisions  and  dis- 
sensions of  Italy  and  her  people ; for  it  is  quite  too  evident  to  needargu- 
ment,  that  24,000,000  of  people  are  too  strong  for  any  system  of  govern- 
ment ever  yet  established,  if  they  move  in  concert  to  its  overthrow. 

The  principal  cause,  therefore,  of  the  suspicions  with  which  this  associ- 
ation was  regarded,  was  its  natural  tendency  to  promote  Italian  union. 
But  the  desire,  at  last,  became  so  universal  to  consummate  this  Congress, 
that  it  was  no  longer  considered  prudent  to  resist  it.  The  sovereigns  of 
Italy  resolved  to  guide  the  movement,  which  they  did  not  care  to  attempt 
to  crush. 

This  Congress  is  composed  of  all  the  most  learned  professional  men  of 
Italy.  They  assemble  annually,  in  some  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
peninsula,  and  remain  together  for  about  three  weeks.  During  this  time, 
the  city  gives  itself  up  to  a continuous  and  universal  festival.  Every- 
thing is  done  by  the  government  and  the  people,  to  increase  the  gaiety 
and  splendor  of  the  occasion.  The  theatres  are  open,  the  best  operas  are 
executed  by  the  most  famous  singers,  and  the  finest  tragedies  and  comedies 
are  recited  by  the  best  actors.  The  most  imposing  ceremonies  are  cele- 
brated in  the  churches,  and  discourses  delivered  by  the  most  eloquent 
preachers.  Concerts,  soirees,  casinos,  and  public  entertainments,  are 
given.  Every  collection  and  gallery  is  thrown  open;  there  are  exhi- 
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bitions  of  all  the  most  excellent  works  of  fine  and  mechanic  arts  produced 
during  the  year,  throughout  Italy,  by  the  artists  and  workmen  of  rival 
cities.  Business  is  suspended,  and  amusement,  gaiety,  and  splendor,  be- 
come the  earnest  and  enthusiastic  business  of  the  people.  It  need  not  be 
added,  that  what  is  generally  understood  by  political  discussions,  arc  never 
even  attempted  in  these  congresses.  Such  an  attempt  would  be  immedi- 
ately disencou raged  by  the  majority  of  the  members,  if  indeed,  it  were  not 
suppressed  by  the  government ; but  the  discussions  are,  in  other  respects, 
more  free  than  might  be  expected.  Every  subject  which  relates  to  the 
natural  sciences,  or  the  arts  of  taste  and  utility,  and  the  entire  physical 
economy  of  life,  are  considered  legitimate  themes  for  discussion,  lienee 
railways,  which,  at  the  present  time,  are  exciting  a deep  and  unusual  inte- 
rest in  Italy,  occupy  a large  space  in  the  congressional  proceedings.  This 
subject  was  very  thoroughly  examined  at  the  Congress  at  Genoa,  in  Sep- 
tember. Plans,  designs,  and  proposals,  were  made  for  numerous  lines  ; 
and  every  one  proposed,  found  numerous  and  eloquent  advocates.  The 
chief  questions  discussed  were  : — 

1.  What  shall  be  the  principal  seaport -depot  of  the  great  Italian  rail- 
way that  is  to  cross  the  Alps  ; Genoa,  Venice,  or  Trieste  ? For  it  is  evi- 
dent  that  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean  must  find  its  way  into 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the?  centre  of  Europe,  by  one  of  those  cities. 

2.  Where  shall  the  great  central  line  that  is  to  traverse  Italy  begin, 
and  what  course  shall  it  take  in  its  route  through  the  peninsula  ? 

3.  Where  shall  it  penetrate  the  Alps,  to  open  communication  with  the 
central  and  northern  countries  of  Europe  ? 

4.  Would  it  be  better  to  have  one,  or  two  lines,  traverse  Italy?  In 
other  words,  a great  central  line  beginning  at  Naples,  and  passing  Rome 
and  Florence,  ending  at  Milan  or  Genoa,  with  collateral  lines  (as  they  are 
called)  communicating  with  the  seaports  on  the  eastern  and  western  shores 
of  the  peninsula — or  two  great  lines,  one  on  either  coast  ? In  this  case,  a 
road  would  extend  from  Nice  to  Genoa,  (100  miles,)  from  Genoa  to  Leg- 
horn, (150  miles,)  from  Leghorn  to  Civita-Vccehia,  (150  miles,)  and  from 
thence  down  to  Naples,  about  the  same  distance  ; and  another  line,  be- 
ginning at  Naples,  would  traverse  the  eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula  up 
to  Venice. 

The  relative  advantages  of  these  two  great  plans,  were  warmly  dis- 
cussed ; and  to  have  listened  to  the  speeches,  a foreigner,  unacquainted 
with  Italy,  would  have  supposed  that  in  twelve  months  the  shrill  neigh  of 
the  iron- horse  would  be  heard  throughout  all  the  valleys  of  Italy.  But 
the  Italians,  themselves,  were  still  more  deluded  by  their  own  hopes. 
There  is,  probably,  no  people  in  Europe  who  have  been  so  often  be- 
trayed, by  themselves  and  by  others  : there  is,  probably,  no  other  nation 
so  eager  to  listen  to  schemes  of  national  prosperity,  or  so  powerless  and 
inert  in  carrying  them  into  effect.  In  fact,  the  history  of  Italy,  since  the 
era  of  her  great  achievements  in  the  middle  ages,  has  been  little  less  than 
a feverish  dream  of  indolent  hope.  No  scheme  of  national  redemption 
ever  proposed,  has  been  too  utopian  to  be  embraced  by  the  Italian  people, 
or  practical  enough  to  do  them  any  good  ; and  now,  when  it  has  been 
demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody,  that  an  Italian  union  is 
absurd  and  impossible  ; when  every  attempt  to  elevate  the  character  of  the 
people,  and  regenerate  the  governments,  has  only  involved  the  ruin  of  re- 
formers ; when  none  but  enthusiasts  ever  dream  of  Italian  emancipation, 
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the  public  hopes  seem  to  have  centered  upon  railroads  as  the  great  secret 
of  modern  civilization  ; and  they  fancy  that  when  this  “ steam-coach” 
goes  thundering  through  their  tired  valleys,  a panacea  will  have  been  dis- 
covered for  all  the  political,  moral,  social,  and  physical  woes  of  Italy. 
Even  the  most  clear-sighted  and  acute  Italians  are  pretty  thoroughly 
tinctured  with  this  all-pervading  superstition — for  1 can  call  it  by  no  other 
name. 

I will  first  speak  of  the  railways  that  are  already  in  operation  in  Italy. 
Second,  of  those  that  are  being  constructed.  Third,  of  those  that  will 
probably  be  constructed  in  the  future.  And  then,  if  I have  space  and 
time,  briefly  glance  at  the  resources  on  which  the  success  of  these  roads 
must  depend. 

I.  The  Italian  railways  already  in  operation  : 

IN  THE  KINGDOM  OF  NAPLES. 


From  Naples  to  Portici 7,500  chilometres. 

Portici  to  Castellmara 18,863  “ 

Torre  dellu  Nunziata  to  Nocera 15,987  •* 

Naples  to  Caserta 22, *220  “ 

Cnserta  to  Capria 15,554  “ 


Total 80,124  chilometres. 

IN  THE  LOMBARDO-VENETO  KINGDOM. 

From  Milan  to  Monza- 14,000  chilometres. 

Padoa  to  Mestre 30,158  “ 

Mestre  to  Venice,  ^length  of  the  bridge) 3,548  M 

Milan  to  Padua 30,805  “ 

Padua  to  Vicenza . 28,876  44 


Total - 107,383  chilometres. 

GRAND  DUCHY  OF  TUSCANY. 

From  Leghorn  to  Pisa 20,000  chilometres. 

Pisa  to  Ponte - 21,000  44 


Total 41,000  chilometres. 


General  total 228,507  chilometres. 


That  is  to  say,  in  all  Italy  the  railways  already  in  operation,  amount  to 
about  120  English  miles,  since  1,000  chilometres  are  a little  less  than 
half  a mile.  Some  other  roads  are  now  being  opened,  and  in  less  than  a 
year,  double  the  present  amount  will  be  complete. 

II.  Railways  now  in  process  of  construction.  The  most  important, 
by  far,  is  the  line  from  Genoa  to  the  Alps.  This  road  has  long  been  in 
contemplation.  The  government  yielded  its  consent  with  considerable 
reluctance,  in  consequence  (it  was  said)  of  the  violent  opposition  of 
Austria.  The  road  was  not  to  traverse  any  portion  of  the  Austrian  States ; but 
Austria,  which  has,  since  the  downfall  of  the  empire  of  France,  held  her 
oppressive  foot  upon  the  necks  of  Italian  princes  and  people,  felt  serious 
objections  against  the  enterprise.  This  arose  from  four  causes.  1st.  The 
court  of  Vienna  has  always  been  jealous  of  France,  and  opposed  every 
movement  which  tended  to  promote  intercourse  between  that  country  and 
Italy.  For  this  reason,  until  the  present  generation,  there  was  no  road 
even  from  Nice  to  Genoa,  although  these  two  cities  both  stood  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  belonged  to  the  same  State,  and  carried  on 
extensive  reciprocal  commerce.  An  incident  worth  relating,  finally  gave 
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origin  to  the  beautiful  road  on  which  the  traveller  now  winds  along  the 
magnificent  riciera  that  lies  between  Genoa  and  Nice.  The  Sardinian 
king,  about  the  year  1820,  happening  to  be  detained  at  Nice  (whither  he 
had  gone  on  a royal  visit)  by  a violent  storm,  which  lasted  several  days, 
and  made  it  dangerous  to  embark,  said  peevishly,  to  the  governor  of  the 
town,  44  Why  have  you  never  built  a road  up  to  Genoa?” ' The  governor 
replied,  44  Your  majesty  will  remember  that  we  have  long  ago  prayed  you 
to  grant  us  permission  to  build  this  road;  and  such  is  the  anxiety  to  have 
it,  I assure  your  majesty  we  could  build  it  in  two  days,  with  your  royal 
assent.”  44 Ebbene!”  exclaimed  the  old  king;  “build  the  road  in  two 
days,  and  you  shall  be  rewarded.”  He  supposed  it  impossible.  The  de- 
cree went  forth  ; the  inhabitants  of  Nice,  of  all  ranks,  rushed  with  shouts 
to  the  work;  the  peasants  flocked  down  from  the  neighboring  mountains; 
even  priests,  women,  and  children,  flew  to  the  spade  and  the  pick-axe ; 
and  in  a few  hours,  the  clilFs  along  the  sea  were  swarming  with  work- 
men. In  two  days  the  road  was  made,  and  the  king  passed  over  it.  It 
was  afterwards  Macadamized,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  substantial, 
and  probably  the  most  beautiful  road  in  the  world.  But  Austria  inter- 
fered ; and,  at  the  demand  of  Metternich,  the  poor  governor  of  Nice  was 
sacrificed  to  Austrian  vengeance. 

2d.  The  policy  of  Austria  is  to  discourage  all  new  inventions  and  move- 
ments, particularly  anything  connected  with  steam.  It  is  said  that  the 
hoary  Metternich  once  declared,  that  “a  steam  cotton-factory  is  bad 
enough,  away  in  a secluded  valley  of  Hungary ; but  to  see  one  of  those 
democratic,  heretic  monsters,  within  the  limits  of  Austrian  proper,  he 
swore  by  Virgins  and  Holy  Alliances,  it  should  never  be.”  But  even 
Metternich  has  found  steam  too  strong  for  him. 

3d.  Austria  has  always  felt  some  jealousy  of  the  present  king  of  Sar- 
dinia. Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  policy  of  His  Majesty  of  Sar- 
dinia, might  think  there  was  nothing  very  alarming  in  his  tendency  to 
liberalism ; and  yet  he  is  really  inclined  to  be  liberal.  He  would  be  more 
so,  if  it  were  not  that  Austria  holds  the  sword  in  terrorem  over  his  head. 
Particularly  within  the  past  few  years,  the  Sardinian  States  have  been 
advancing  rapidly,  (I  use  the  word  in  an  Italian  acceptation,  and  not  in 
our  electro-magnetic,  chain-lightning  sense.)  Genoa  has  received  a new 
start.  The  importation  of  cotton  has  increased  from  9,000  bales  in  1838, 
to  50,000  in  1846.  With  so  many  appearances  of  advancement  and 
prosperity,  the  court  of  Vienna  has  regarded  this  new  movement  of  the 
railway  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Alps,  with  great  jealousy. 

4th.  Another  reason,  which  has  probably  had  still  more  weight,  is,  that 
the  building  of  this  road  will  injure  Trieste  most  directly.  That  seaport, 
whose  importance  has  been  so  sensibly  magnified,  by  the  immense  in- 
crease of  American  and  English  commerce,  within  the  past  ten  years, 
(as  appeared  in  an  able  article  in  the  Magazine,  published  in  1844,  Vol. 
X,)  will  receive  a heavy  blow  by  the  opening  of  this  road.  English  and 
American  vessels  will  no  longer  make  the  long  and  hazardous  voyage 
around  the  peninsula,  when  inland  transportation  can  deliver  those  cargoes 
intended  for  the  interior  of  Lombardy,  and  other  Austrian  provinces,  with 
a saving  of  time,  risk,  and  expense.  Already  a large  number  of  cargoes 
designed  for  the  Austrian  States,  have  arrived  at  Genoa.  Indeed,  the 
cotton  and  tobacco  intended  for  Milan,  which  once  went  round  to  Trieste, 
now  stops  at  Genoa,  and  is  sent  across  the  mountains  in  carts  drawn  by 
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long  trains  of  mules,  and  heavy  Swiss  horses.  A saving  can  even  be 
effected  by  horse-carriage.  But  when  this  journey  can  be  made  in  six 
hours,  and  at  a saving  of  80  percent  in  expense,  the  change  will  be  im- 
mense. 

Besides,  the  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  raw  cotton  throughout 
Switzerland,  Sardinia,  and  the  Germanic  States,  is  incredible.  Already 
the  States  which  constitute  the  Zoll- Vercin,  from  being  the  great  customers 
of  England,  have  turned  to  be  her  formidable  rivals ; and  English  manu- 
factured goods,  after  being  almost  excluded  from  that  part  of  the  world, 
are  at  last  being  driven  out  of  Italy.  All  through  the  peninsula,  the  cotton 
and  woollen  goods  of  Prussia  and  Germany,  Austria  and  Switzerland,  are 
finding  their  way ; and  not  many  years  will  pass  by,  before  England  will 
entirely  lose  the  continental  markets.  English  statesmen  were  warned 
of  this  by  Dr.  Bowcring,  and  other  advocates  of  free  trade.  As  long  ago 
as  1835,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Zoll-Vcrein  proposed  some  great  com- 
mercial arrangement  by  which  their  productions  should  be  admitted  into 
England  at  reduced  duties,  with  a reciprocal  advantage  of  a correspond- 
ing reduction  on  the  tariffs  upon  English  goods.  These  considerations 
were  enforced  upon  English  ministers,  by  all  the  eloquence  and  indubi- 
table statistics  of  Bowering,  without  avail.  He  told  them  that  without 
some  relaxation  in  the  blind  and  suicidal  policy  of  the  British  tariff,  Eng- 
land would  drive  the  Germans  into  rivalry.  In  less  than  ten  years  his 
words  were  proved  true,  and  the  Germanic  States  are  now  bristling  with 
steam-engines,  and  all  their  green  valleys  are  ringing  to  the  clear  music 
of  artificial  waterfalls.  So  much  for  the  policy  of  protection,  applied  to  a 
single  case.  Sir  Robert  Peel  discovered  this  fatal  mistake  ; but,  as  he 
himself  declared,  too  late  to  correct  it : the  evil  was  wrought ; the  acts 
of  the  whig  ministry  could  not  be  recalled  ! 

At  this  formidable  crisis  the  king  gave  his  assent  to  the  Genoa  and 
Alps  railroad,  and  the  work  has  begun  with  considerable  vigor.  The 
great  tunnel,  which  enters  the  mountain  that  overcharges  Genoa  on  the 
North,  will  come  out  on  the  level  plains  of  Piedmont ; after  which,  no  ob- 
stacle  will  be  encountered  till  130  miles  bring  the  road  to  the  Alps.  This 
tunnel  is  a stupendous  undertaking ; it  will  be,  by  far,  the  longest  in  the 
world.  The  king,  who  has  taken  80,000,000  francs  of  the  stock,  clearly 
perceives  that  his  interests  are  deeply  concerned  in  the  rapid  completion 
of  this  great  enterprise,  and  he  is  determined  it  shall  not  be  delayed. 

This  is,  immeasurably,  the  most  important  of  all  the  projected  railways 
of  Italy ; its  stock  will  probably  prove  the  most  valuable,  and  I presume 
it  will  be  one  of  the  first  of  the  great  lines  completed. 

A foreigner,  unacquainted  with  the  commercial  state  of  this  country 
and  of  the  Mediterranean,  would  not  at  once  perceive  the  consequences 
of  the  completion  of  this  road.  It  is  estimated  that  by  it  the  commerce 
of  Genoa  will,  at  least,  be  quadrupled  ; and  this  is  probably  no  extrava- 
gant estimate.  Genoa  must  then  become  the  port  of  entry  and  re  ship- 
ment for  a great  portion  of  the  cotton,  tobacco,  hides,  machinery,  and 
manufactured  goods  consumed  in  Lombardy,  Switzerland,  and  several  of 
the  German  provinces.  America  is  thus  directly  interested  in  this  move- 
ment. Already,  in  advance,  a company  of  capitalists  has  been  formed  in 
Genoa,  for  the  purchase  of  cotton  in  America  ; it  is  shipped  to  Genoa,  and 
then  sent  through  Piedmont  in  transitu , unto  the  central  parts  of  Europe. 
In  driving  this  competition  with  the  merchants  of  Trieste,  who  are  aided 
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by  Rothschilds9  agent  with  all  the  money  they  need,  they  have  made  hand- 
some speculations  ; and  cotton  has,  dining  the  last  twelve  months,  held 
higher  prices  in  this  market  than  in  almost  any  part  of  Europe.  A few 
days  ago  I sold  a cargo  of  damaged  cotton,  at  the  consulate,  for  an  unpre- 
cedentedly  high  price.  This  was  owing  to  Lombard  and  Genoese  com- 
petition in  the  sale.  When  this  road  is  completed,  new  facilities  will  be 
rendered  to  the  German  manufacturers ; for  every  return  train  of  cars  will 
bring  back  their  cotton  fabrics,  to  be  scattered  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

Another  aspect,  not  less  interesting,  should  be  considered.  It  is  already 
reduced  to  a certainty,  that  the  long-talked-of  enterprise  of  opening  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  is  to  be  effected  by  England,  France,  and  Egypt.  The 
negotiations  are  completed,  and  it  is  said  the  work  is  begun.  If  the  plan 
be  consummated,  as  is  now  proposed,  it  will  be  attended  with  immense 
results — which  can  hardly  be  conceived,  much  less  developed  in  a short 
article.  Constantinople  will  lose  much  of  its  importance  ; for  it  will  cease 
to  be,  in  a great  measure,  the  entrepot  of  India  commerce.  The  passage 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  will  be  less  frequented,  and  Genoa  will  be- 
come still  more  important,  as  the  entrepdt  of  the  commerce  of  the  East  to 
the  centre  of  Europe.  It  will  indeed  be  a strange  spectacle,  if  we  should 
see  Genoa  once  more  restored  to  her  former  grandeur.  During  the  middle 
ages  this  little  city  controlled,  in  a great  degree,  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  The  wealth  of  Asia,  and  of  the  North  of  Europe,  was  poured  in 
a golden  stream  into  her  voluptuous  bosom.  She  reached  a pitch  of 
commercial  power  and  glory,  which  probably  surpassed  Palmyra,  Thebes, 
Alexandria,  and  Tyre.  But  the  discovery  of  the  passage  of  Good  Hope, 
was  her  ruin.  The  commerce  of  the  world  was  changed.  The  stream 
which  had  for  ages  poured  itself  into  the  City  of  Palaces,  was  diverted 
into  other  channels,  and  her  ruin  was  almost  as  complete  as  that  of  the 
commercial  cities  of  the  East,  wdiose  columns  now  moulder  on  the  desert. 
And  now  that  stream  will  again  flow  towards  her  shores.  It  will  not 
bring  tho  tide  of  wTealth  it  once  brought,  and  she  will  not  share  it  alone, 
but  she  will  have  her  part ; and,  if  this  great  road  is  the  first  one  com- 
pleted, her  carrying  trade  will  be  immense. 

It  was  at  first  proposed  to  put  the  Sardinian  army  at  work  on  this  stu- 
pendous undertaking,  and  100,000  men  could  soon  have  completed  it.  But 
there  were  found  to  exist  two  insuperable  objections  to  this  politic  and 
worthy  design.  Apprehensions  were  entertained  lest  the  disaffection  of 
the  army  might  break  out  into  open  mutiny,  if  the  lazy  loungers,  long 
accustomed  to  the  indolence  of  the  garrison,  were  put  to  work;  and  it 
was  also  feared,  that  while  the  soldiers  were  taken  from  their  posts  and 
concentrated  upon  a well-known  point,  the  people  might  rise  in  rebellion. 
No  enlightened  statesman  would  have  felt  any  such  apprehensions,  for 
there  is  no  disposition  among  the  Sardinians  to  resist  the  dominion  of  the 
king.  But  Italy  has  long  been  the  scene  of  insurrections  and  popular 
movements,  and  all  the  princes  of  tho  peninsula  are  haunted  by  the 
ghosts  of  rebellion. 

Thus  one  of  the  most  salutary  and  enlightened  measures  of  our  times, 
was  sacrificed  to  the  imbecile  fears  of  a minister;  and  while  100,000 
young  men  are  takeii  from  their  families,  and  trades,  and  fields,  to  waste 
the  best  seven  years  of  a man’s  life,  (from  18  to  26,)  and  trained  up  in 
ignorance,  indolence,  and  vice,  and  then  abandoned  to  poverty,  laziness, 
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and  crime,  unfit  for  all  tbe  occupations  of  life,  and  disqualified  for  all  the 
noble  duties  of  citizenship,  another  100,000  must  be  taken  from  their  pur- 
suits to  build  this  road,  and  then  return,  reluctantly,  with  more  corrupt 
habits  than  ever,  to  the  monotonous  occupations  they  followed  before. 
Such  are  some  of  the  hydra-evils  of  absolute  government  in  our  times ; 
such  the  curse  of  an  overwhelming  standing  army,  which,  in  time  of 
peace,  is  worse  than  the  scourge  of  a desolating  and  filthy  band  of  locusts, 
eating  up  the  substance  of  the  land,  and  scattering  their  foul  excrement 
wherever  they  hover.  This  great  Genoa  and  Turin  road  is  going  on 
slowly,  but  it  will  be  completed,  probably,  in  three  years.  We  made  an 
effort  to  procure  for  Norris  & Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  the  manufacturing  of  the 
engines ; and  if  I had  not,  at  that  time,  been  compelled  to  go  to  America, 

I believe  1 could  have  consummated  the  negotiation.  But  the  influence  of 
the  British  minister  at  Turin,  obtained  the  contract  for  Taylor,  of  England, 
and  he  has  already  founded  a branch  of  his  establishment  near  Genoa,  and 
been  aided  by  several  million  francs,  by  the  government  of  His  Majesty. 

The  second  line  (in  importance)  of  those  already  in  progress,  is  the 
road  from  Trieste  and  Venice  to  Milan.  Austria,  alarmed  at  the  progress 
of  the  Sardinian  State,  has  begun  to  bestir  herself,  and  the  great  road 
connecting  Milan  with  the  Adriatic,  is  rapidly  going  forward. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  dwell  long  upon  this  line.  From  what  I have 
already  said  of  the  Genoa  and  Turin  road,  your  readers  will  perceive  the 
importance  of  this  enterprise.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  hope  for  Trieste  and 
the  commerce  of  Austria;  and  even  Mettemich  is  compelled,  by  the 
bankers  of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  the  interests  of  its  subjects,  to  favor 
the  introduction  of  those  whistling,  foaming,  thundering,  bellowing,  rum- 
bling, and  lightning  horses,  which  annihilate  space,  and  eat  nothing  but 
fire  and  water. 

The  new  Pontiff— the  great  Pio  IX. — who  has  astonished  all  Europe 
with  his  reforms  in  church  and  State,  and  risen  like  a star  of  promise  on 
the  dark  brow  of  Rome,  has  proclaimed  railroads  throughout  the  Pontifi- 
cal States,  and  already  four  great  lines  are  in  progress,  diverging  from 
Rome  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass.  One  runs  South  till  it  strikes 
the  frontiers  of  Naples,  where  it  will  communicate  with  the  northern  rail- 
way, coming  up  from  Naples ; for  in  the  general  movement,  the  king  of 
the  Sicilies  is  determined  not  to  be  outdone  by  other  States,  and  he  will 
“ run  a small  opposition”  to  the  pufiing,  blowing,  wheezing,  rumbling, 
and  bellowing  freaks  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 

The  second  Roman  line  leads  from  the  city  to  the  western  coast — to 
Civita-Vecchia— 45  miles.  The  third  strikes  off  to  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  peninsula.  The  fourth  advances  towards  the  North,  where  it  will 
meet  the  Tuscan  line.  A considerable  number  of  smaller  roads,  most  of 
them  side-tracks,  are  also  in  progress. 

III.  The  number  of  roads  projected,  is  legion ; most  of  them  will 
probably  never  be  built.  The  Italians  will  not  even  build  those  already 
in  progress,  and  most  of  the  stock  in  the  Roman  roads,  is  taken  in  London. 
They  will,  in  fact,  be  Anglo-Italian  enterprises.  I need  not  dwell  on  this 
point. 

I will  now  briefly  speak  of  the  resources  on  which  these  railways  must 
depend  for  support  Very  few  of  them  can  ever  yield  a large  revenue ; 
but  money  bears  a low  interest  throughout  all  these  States — and  after  all 
that  has  been  said  about  the  ruin  of  Italy,  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  there 
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was  the  same  spirit  of  speculation  here  as  in  England  or  America,  the 
only  difficulty  would  he  in  the  exorbitant  rise  of  the  stock.  There  are  in 
Genoa  alone,  ten  private  men  who  could,  either  of  them,  build  an  expen- 
sive road,  “ without  feeling  it but  the  repetition  of  revolutions,  has  made 
them  timid  of  all  speculative  investments. 

All  the  roads,  except  those  of  Lombardy  and  Piedmont,  must  depend 
principally  upon  passengers  for  their  support,  and  the  passengers  will  be 
chiefly  foreigners.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are,  annually,  150,000 
foreigners  in  Italy.  When  these  roads  are  completed,  the  facilities  for 
travelling  will  be  vastly  augmented,  and  the  number  of  travellers  will 
increase  in  a corresponding  ratio.  The  Italians  will  also  acquire,  for 
the  same  reasons,  the  habit  of  travelling — which  is  nothing  but  a habit, 
and  to  be  acquired  like  others — and  intercourse  will  greatly  increase  be- 
tween different  States,  and  people  of  the  same  government.  One  item  of 
considerable  importance,  is  not  overlooked  by  capitalists.  The  year  of 
“The  Jubilee  of  the  Catholic  World”  is  approaching;  it  will  take  place 
in  1850,  which  will  soon  be  upon  us.  So  unlimited  is  the  enthusiasm  felt 
throughout  Europe  for  the  new  Pontiff,  it  is  believed  that  even  if  this 
j ubilee  were  to  take  place  this  summer,  not  less  than  a million  of  people 
would  rush  into  Italy.  From  a long  familiarity  with  the  Italian  character, 
I am  inclined  to  believe  that  an  equal  number  of  Italians,  themselves, 
would  flock  to  Rome  on  that  grand  occasion.  It  will  be  a matter  of  no 
littlo  importance,  to  have  these  roads  completed  by  that  time# 

The  number  of  foreigners  in  Italy  is  every  year  increasing,  and  will 
continue  to  increase  in  the  future.  This  little  peninsula  has  long  been, 
and  always  will  be,  the  Mecca  of  the  Scholar,  the  Artist,  and  the  Christian. 
The  Scholar  comes  to  these  ancient  haunts  of  empire,  where  the  torch  of 
learning  once  blazed  so  brilliantly,  to  wander  over  the  mouldering  columns 
of  “dead  empires,”  and  at  the  tombs  of  Virgil,  Cicero,  Tasso,  and  Dante, 
renew  his  enthusiasm  for  the  golden  dreams  of  science.  The  Artist  comes 
to  bow  in  reverence  before  the  shrines  of  Raphael  and  Michel  Angelo,  and 
try>  with  a band  trembling  with  filial  reverence,  to  trace  the  inimitable 
outlines  of  these  divine  masters.  And  the  Christian  feels  that  there  is  in 
all  the  world  no  spot  so  holy,  after  the  hill  on  which  the  Son  of  Man  died. 
When  the  pilgrim  uncovers  his  white  locks  under  the  lofty  dome  of  St, 
Peter,  the  first  emotion  of  sublimity  and  veneration  which  chills  his  veins, 
seems  worth  more  to  him  than  all  the  other  days  of  his  life. 

C.  E.  L. 

Genoa , May  25,  1847. 


Art.  IV.— THE  COMMERCE  OF  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

The  West  India  Islands,  now  forming  a part  of  the  colonial  possessions 
of  Great  Britain,  from  the  peculiar  value  of  their  staple  products,  and  the 
enterprise  which  has  been  employed  in  developing  their  resources,  have 
long  constituted  a prominent  theatre  of  trade  and  commerce.  With  a 
territory  yielding  in  the  greatest  abundance  the  fruits  of  the  tropics,  as 
well  as  the  more  solid  staples  of  commercial  export,  they  possess,  from 
their  position,  surrounded  by  the  navigable  waters  of  the  ocean,  extraordi- 
nary advantages  for  the  prosecution  of  commercial  enterprises,  which,  as 
it  is  probably  well  known,  have  been  improved  to  a great  extent  by  our 
VOL.  XVII.— NO.  UI.  17 
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own  country.  It  is  our  present  design  to  exhibit  the  prominent  facts  con- 
nected with  the  commercial  operations  of  those  islands,  since  there  is 
probably  no  foreign  colony  near  our  own  ports,  which  has  been  more 
closely  connected  with  U9  in  commercial  enterprises,  during  the  early 
period  of  our  existence  as  a nation,  than  the  colonies  of  the  West  Indies. 
Those  colonies  consist  of  the  islands  of  Jamaica,  Antigua,  Barbadoes, 
Dominica,  Grenada,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  St.  Christopher,  St.  Lucia,  St. 
Vincent,  Tobago,  Tortola,  Trinidad,  Bahamas,  Bermudas,  Demarara, 
Berbice,  and  Honduras. 

We  would  commence  with  the  island  of  Jamaica  : and  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  this  island  is  about  150  miles  long,  55  broad,  and  contains 
about  4,000,000  of  acres.  It  is  extremely  well  watered,  and  the  face  of 
the  country  is  varied  by  ridges  of  cloud-capped  mountains,  covered  with 
dense  forests,  hills  crowned  with  groves  of  pimento,  extensive  savannas, 
or  plains,  picturesque  valleys  clothed  with  tropical  vegetation,  and  watered 
by  numerous  rivers,  bays,  and  creeks.  Possessing  many  harbors  and 
shipping-stations,  which  allbrd  good  anchorage,  it  has  numerous  settle- 
ments which  are  prominent  depots  of  trade,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  Kingston.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  favorable  to  the  production  of 
sugar  and  coffee,  and  the  fruits  are  various.  Of  vegetable  productions, 
the  yam  and  cassava  are  common,  and  the  products  of  the  garden  are 
here  found  in  almost  infinite  variety.  Some  of  the  fruits  are,  indeed,  in 
perfection  during  the  entire  year.  The  bread-fruit  tree,  cocoa-nut,  plan- 
tain, banana,  the  alligator  pear,  the  mellow  fig,  the  pine,  cashew,  pawpaw, 
and  custard  apple,  the  mango,  grape,  guava,  pomegranate,  soursop,  shad- 
dock, plum,  tamarind,  chestnut,  mulberry,  olive,  date,  citron,  and  many 
other  fruits,  are  found  in  perfection.  Extensive  groves  of  the  orange,  the 
lemon,  and  the  lime,  abound  in  the  island.  So,  also,  does  maize,  and  the 
sweet  potato.  It  yields,  also,  an  abundance  of  drugs  and  spices : aloes, 
cochineal,  spikenard,  cunelia,  liquorice-root,  castor-oil-nut,  vanilla,  pep- 
pers, arrow-root,  ginger,  ipecacuanha,  scammonv,  jalap,  cassia,  euphorbia, 
and  senna.  The  principal  exports  from  the  colony,  however,  are  sugar, 
rum,  molasses,  ginger,  pimento,  and  coffee.  The  shipping  of  this  island 
is  considerable,  the  total  number  of  vessels  inwards,  during  the  year  1836, 
being  772,  employing  a tonnage  of  112,075  tons,  and  7,170  men;  and 
the  amount  of  shipping  outwards,  during  the  same  period,  was  782  ves- 
sels, with  a tonnage  of  119,066  tons,  employing  7,510  men. 

A comprehensive  article,  in  Simmonds ’ Colonial  ( London ) Magazine , 
for  March,  1847,  furnishes  some  recent  authentic  information,  of  the 
present  and  prospective  trade  of  this  island;  and  as  it  contains  statements 
of  interest  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  we  have  concluded  to 
give  it  entire,  as  follows  : — 

On  reviewing  the  mercantile  events  of  the  past  year,  we  recognise  nothing  on 
which  to  congratulate  our  commercial  friends.  The  entire  twelvemonth  was  one 
scene  of  unexampled  commercial  distress,  induced  by  circumstances  which  might, 
we  confess,  have  been  in  some  degree  avoided,  and  others  which  it  was  not  in  our 
power  to  control.  An  import  disproportioned  to  the  wants  of  the  community,  was 
met  by  almost  overwhelming  agricultural  difficulties.  The  drought  which  com- 
menced about  the  end  of  1845,  and  continued  until  July  last,  was  productive,  as  is 
well  known,  of  injury  and  loss  to  the  proprietors,  to  an  amount  which  we  cannot  even 
at  this  moment  estimate ; and  numbers  of  laborers,  whose  prosperity  depended  on 
that  of  their  masters,  were  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  affliction  with  which 
it  had  pleased  Providence  to  visit  this  island,  and  the  free  circulation  of  money 
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was  consequently  checked.  The  commercial  and  agricultural  interests  are  too 
closely  interwoven  that  one  should  prosper  while  the  other  retrogrades,  and  it 
cannot  therefore  be  supposed  that  causes  which  seriously  alFect  either  will  not  be 
mutually  felt.  The  commercial  interests  suffered  in  proportion  as  the  agricul- 
tural interests  declined. 

Respecting  the  over-import  alluded  to  above,  we  shall  reiterate  the  remarks 
which  we  employed  in  our  Mercantile  Intelligencer  of  the  22d  June  last,  merely 
prefacing  them  with  the  assertion  that  nothing  has  since  occurred  to  change  our 
opinion  on  the  subject. 

M It  is  not  using  too  strong  an  expression  when  we  assert  that  the  market  for 
every  article  of  consumption  is  in  a deplorable  state,  and  that  never,  perhaps,  has 
there  been  so  small  a degree  of  confidence  evinced,  or  so  much  stagnation  in  this 
important  branch  of  trade.  Holders  have  now  to  choose  between  two  evils — on 
the  one  hand,  certain  loss  in  the  disposal  of  their  goods,  at  prices  under  cost;  on 
the  other,  the  no  less  certain  destruction  of  such  perishable  articles,  in  the  event 
of  their  refusal  to  submit  to  the  present  rates.  On  looking  for  a cause  to  which 
to  assign  the  present  crisis,  we  think  we  find  it  in  the  facilities  olTered  by  the 
banks  at  their  outset  to  speculators  and  non-capitalists,  who,  taking  advantage  of 
the  immediate  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  opportunities  given  to  speculate  to 
a great  extent,  looked  not  beyond  to  the  period  when  the  banks,  to  protect  their 
shareholders,  must  of  necessity  be  compelled  to  limit  the  system  of  discounts, 
and  thua  deprive  them  of  the  means  to  continue  in  the  unsound  course  which 
they  had  been  pursuing.  From  this  cause,  then,  appears  to  have  arisen  the  vast 
over-trading  which  has  glutted  our  markets,  and  has  at  this  juncture  reduced  the 
rate  of  every  article  to  perhaps  two-thirds  of  its  actual  value.  Not  only  in  Kings- 
ton has  this  unhealthy  system  been  pursued — to  every  outport  direct  shipments 
are  being  made  for  the  United  States  and  British  America.  These  direct  ship- 
ments have  rendered  the  outports  independent  of  the  city;  the  usual  supplies  are 
no  longer  drawn  from  Kingston,  and  the  immense  quantity  of  goods  from  which 
the  Kingston  merchant  used  formerly  to  find  ready  buyers  m the  Provincial 
traders,  is  now  thrown  back  upon  bis  hand? ; hut  yet,  with  all  this  as  visible  as 
the  sun  at  noon-day,  the  shipments  to  Kingston  have  been  increased,  and  a 
slackened  demand  has  not  appeared  to  have  had  the  effect  of  producing  a cessa- 
tion to  import  to  so  ruinous  an  extent.  Over  and  over  again  have  we,  by  correct 
reports  of  transactions,  and  faithful  accounts  of  the  supplies,  endeavored  to  point 
out  to  shippers  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  the  real  position  of  our 
markets — but  a blindness  to  their  own  interests,  and  incomprehensible  self-will, 
seem  to  have  actuated  them  in  pouring  in  large  additions  to  stocks  which  were 
shown  to  them  as  being  already  too  large.” 

We  have  not  space,  nor  do  we  consider  it  necessary  to  notice  seriatim  the  dif- 
ference between  the  imports  of  1814  and  those  of  1845.  It  will  be  seen,  how- 
ever, on  reference  to  our  tables,  that  those  of  the  past  year  in  almost  every  in- 
stance preponderate — whilst  the  receipts  of  1845  themselves  exceeded  those  of 
1844.  Further  remark  is  unnecessary  to  show  that  in  the  annual  increase  in 
imports,  without  a correspond  mg  degree  of  prosperity  derived  from  the  profits  of 
those  imports,  the  business  transacted  must  have  been  forced  and  unhealthy. 

The  prospects  for  1847,  are  at  present  promising.  It  is  expected  that  the  crops 
will  in  a great  degree  exceed  those  of  1846.  and  that  consequently  there  will  be 
a greater  amount  of  money  in  circulation,  and  a larger  consumption  of  imported 
provisions.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  as  well  that  the  exports  to  this  island,  should 
be  conducted  on  a limited  scale.  The  paucity  of  our  population  will  not  warrant 
too  great  an  influx  of  American  and  British- American  produce — it  has  already 
been  tried,  and  the  experiment  has  ended  in  failure  and  loss  to  many.  VVe  cannot 
too  frequently  urge  this  point  on  the  attention  of  shippers ; and  now,  when  it  ia 
expected  that  the  legislature  will  take  advantage  of  the  permission  accorded  by 
the  home  government,  to  take  off  the  protective  duties  under  the  British  statute — 
when  a petition,  numerously  and  respectably  signed,  has  been  presented  to  the 
House  of  Assembly,  praying  a reduction  of  the  duties  levied  under  the  Island 
Act — we  feel  it  incumbent  on  us  once  more  to  advance  the  same  argument,  in 
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the  hope  that  it  will  check  the  impulse  which  will  naturally  be  given  to  increased 
importations — in  other  words,  over-trade — should  these  measures  be  adopted. 

The  Dry  Goods  Business  of  1816. — During  the  whole  of  1846,  the  exports  of 
British  goods  to  Colombia  and  Cuba  barely  equalled  the  half  shipped  in  1846, 
and  the  trifling  sum  refunded  in  drawbacks  by  the  Receiver-General,  as  per  re- 
turns laid  before  the  House  of  Assembly,  sufficiently  testifies  the  limited  amount 
of  our  foreign  commerce.  The  foreign  trade,  it  is  too  evident,  is  leaving  us  en- 
tirely. The  heavy  imposts  in  the  shape  of  tonnage  dues,  &c.,  and  the  high  rates 
for  freight,  place  us  in  most  unequal  competition  with  other  islands,  particularly 
with  that  of  St.  Thomas,  which,  although  they  are  not  so  advantageously  situ- 
ated in  a geographical  point  of  views  have  yet  the  advantage  over  us  in  every 
other  respect.  With  the  foreign  trade  the  island  business  also  fell  off  conside- 
rably under  what  it  was  in  1845.  Here,  too,  has  the  agricultural  distress  been 
severely  felt,  seriously  aflecting  the  wholesale  houses,  and,  with  other  circum- 
stances, causing  the  retail  business  to  dwindle  to  one-half  of  what  it  waB  during 
the  previous  year.  Besides  these  evils,  we  may  refer  to  the  system  of  heavy 
taxation,  direct  and  indirect.  The  import  duty  of  4 per  cent,  has  driven  many 
respectable  houses  from  Port  Royal  street ; and  the  few  w'ho  remain  are  paying 
from  JE500  to  £ 1,000  per  annum  under  the  Island  Act,  without  meeting  with  any 
remuneration  from  the  consumer. 

In  conclusion,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  trade  of  1846  was  infinitely 
more  limited,  and  of  a more  precarious  nature,  than  that  of  any  year  since  1841 ; 
and  we  feel  assured  we  shall  be  borne  out  in  this  conclusion,  by  the  testimony  of 
every  respectable  merchant  in  the  island. 


TOTAL  or  IMPORTS  FROM  THE  1ST  OF  JANUARY  TO  THE  3lST  DECEMBER,  1846,  INCLUSIVE, 
COMPARED  WITH  THOSE  OF  THE  SAME  PERIOD  LAST  YEAR. 


1846. 

1845. 

1846. 

184$. 

Flour — 

...bbls. 

79,897 

71,151 

Candles. . .half  boxes 

14,764 

10,024 

-...half  do. 

3,556 

5,252 

Soap boxes 

37,897 

43,852 

—puns. 

...bbls. 

20 

Pork bbl9. 

19,126 

993 

10,698 

2,945 

13,716 

10,691 

half  do. 

Rice 

676 

1,141 

Beef. bbls. 

642 

873 

half  do. 

264 

197 

half  do. 

2,295 

1,877 

...bags 

19,227 

14,949 

Tongues half  bbls. 

807 

1,423 

166 

Fish,  Cod 

..hhds. 

2,108 

3,371 

firkins 

216 

10,860 

12,623 

9,694 

Brandy... ... hhds. 

Wine..... pipes 

134 

723 

~ 

..boxes 

13,782 

189 

235 

Haddock 

. .casks 

15 

148 

..hhds. 

459 

423 

Mackerel 

...bbls. 

12,309 

7,326 

qr.  casks 

1,840 

1,111 

Ale  wives 

. .bbls. 

6,787 

8,688 

Tobacco...- hhds. 

22 

72 

Herrings. 

...bbls. 

9,079 

6,641 

Com bogs 

60,345 

44,825 

Salmon... 

. . . . trs. 

248 

246 

Salt packages 

997 

1,452 

...bbls. 

1.254 

1,010 

Lumber,  P.  P ft.  2,172,394 

3,314,858 

Oil 

..casks 

1,850 

2,723 

W.  P 1,434,922 

2,825,667 

Bread 

,„.bbls. 

11,274 

8,022 

Staves,  R.0 

239,436 

275,607 

Butter... .... 

firkins 

11,511 

9,144 

W.  O 

11,400 

52,000 

..kegs  ' 

6,081 

5,119 

Wood  Hoops 

218,330 

303,320 

Lard 

firkins 

1,274 

2,617 

Shingles,  Cedar 2,005,417 

3,061,130 

,..kegs 

9,370 

8,742 

Cypress-.... 

765,840 

2,325,100 

Candles 

-boxes 

1,653 

9,217 

Thinidad,  another  of  the  West  India  Islands,  about  90  miles  long  and 
50  broad,  possesses  an  area  of  about  2,400  square  miles,  and  is  adorned 
with  splendid  vegetation.  It  possessed  a population,  according  to  a census 
made  in  1835,  of  19,147  males,  and  19,898  females.  The  forests  con- 
tain the  best  woods  for  ship-building  as  well  as  for  ornamental  purposes, 
and  the  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  and  clove,  have  been  introduced  with  success 
into  the  island.  The  cocoa  flourishes  luxuriantly,  and  we  would  record 
a brief  list  of  its  fruits — sappadelloes,  pomegranates,  soursops,  plantains 
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bananas,  pawpaws,  cocoa-nuts,  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  and  mangoes — yet  the 
principal  exports  from  the  colony  are  sugar,  cocoa,  coflee,  cotton,  rum,  and 
molasses. 

Tobago  is  a much  smaller  island,  being  only  32  miles  in  one  direction, 
and  in  its  greatest  breadth  12  miles.  Its  exports  consist  principally  of 
sugar,  molasses,  and  rum. 

Grenada  is  likewise  a small  island,  with  a circumference  of  50  miles, 
and  containing  about  80,000  acres.  Its  exports  are  comprised,  for  the 
most  part,  of  sugar,  rum,  molasses,  coflee,  cocoa,  and  cotton. 

St.  Vincent,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  is  18£  miles 
long  and  11  broad,  producing  like  exports  to  those  which  have  been 
mentioned,  namely:  sugar,  rum,  molasses,  arrow-root,  coflee,  cocoa,  and 
cotton.  The  total  amount  of  the  shipping  employed  in  the  trade  of  this 
colony  during  the  year  1830,  was  326  vessels,  with  a tonnage  of  26,689 
tons,  the  wrhole  employing  2,352  men. 

Barbadoes  is  about  22  miles  in  length,  and  14  in  breadth.  Its  early 
exports  consisted  of  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  ginger,  aloes,  and  cotton  ; but  the 
principal  articles  which  have  been  exported  since  1822,  are  aloes,  sugar, 
and  rum.  The  shipping  which  is  employed  in  the  export  trade,  consisted, 
during  the  year  1836,  of  567  vessels,  w ith  a tonnage  of  62,990  tons,  and 
employing  4,899  men. 

St.  Lucia  is  another  beautiful  island,  32  mile9  in  length  from  North  to 
South,  and  12  miles  broad,  containing  37,500  acres  of  land.  The  scenery 
of  this  colony  is  distinguished  for  its  picturesque  character,  having  a back- 
ground of  blue  mountains,  with  the  landscape  frequently  variegated  by 
little  coves,  bays,  and  islands  fringed  with  cane-fields,  and  decorated  with 
the  handsome  mansions  of  the  planters.  The  agricultural  produce  of  this 
island,  consists  mainly  of  sugar,  colfee,  cocoa,  and  rum ; some  cotton  is 
likewise  produced — the  total  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the  import 
and  export  trade,  during  the  year  1836,  being  371,  with  a tonnage  of 
13,044  tons,  the  whole  employing  2,066  men. 

Dominica  is  29  miles  in  length,  and  16  in  breadth  ; it  possesses  a fer- 
tile territory,  and  is  well  watered ; the  forests  possess  a large  supply  of 
timber  of  the  best  quality  ; the  land  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  production 
of  all  kinds  of  provisions,  as  w ell  as  to  that  of  cocoa  and  coffee.  The 
products  exported  at  the  present  time,  consist  mainly  of  sugar,  syrup,  rum, 
molasses,  arrow-root,  coffee,  and  cocoa ; and  the  shipping  of  the  island, 
in  1836,  amounted  in  the  number  of  vessels,  to  169,  with  a tonnage  of 
5,961  tons.  9 

Antigua  is  about  20  miles  long,  54  in  circumference,  and  contains  an 
area  of  about  108  square  miles.  The  soil  of  this  island  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  production  of  all  the  fruits  common  to  the  West  Indies,  as 
wTell  as  to  the  ordinary  garden  vegetables  ; but  sugar  is  the  staple  of  the 
island,  w'hile  other  products  are  becoming  gradually  introduced.  Sugar, 
rum,  and  molasses  have,  since  the  year  1822,  constituted  the  principal 
articles  of  export. 

Nevis  is  a small  island,  of  peculiar  shape,  resembling  a single  moun- 
tain, 4 miles  in  length,  and  3 in  breadth,  with  an  area  of  about  20  square 
miles,  the  summit  bearing  a strong  resemblance  to  the  crater  of  a volcano. 
From  the  South  and  West  it  appears  like  a single  cone,  rising  from  the 
sea,  with  its  summit  forever  wrapped  in  clouds.  Around  the  base,  how- 
ever, is  a border  of  fertile  and  well-cultivated  land.  The  shipping  of  this 
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port,  in  1836,  amounted  to  250  vessels — and  the  principal  production  of 
the  island  is  sugar.  The  staple  articles  of  export  are  comprised  of  sugar, 
rum,  and  molasses. 

Montserrat  is  12  miles  long,  and  7£  broad,  containing  about  30,000 
acre9.  It  is  somewhat  mountainous,  and  the  principal  articles  of  export 
are  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses.  The  shipping  of  this  island,  during  the 
year  1836,  amounted  to  138  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  4,676 
tons,  the  whole  employing  556  men. 

St.  Christopher  contains  68  square  miles : in  its  scenery  it  is  quite 
picturesque  and  beautiful,  and  its  staple  products  are  similar  to  the  other 
islands  of  the  West  Indies  which  we  have  described.  The  principal  ex- 
ports are  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses. 

The  Tortola,  or  Virgin  Isles,  a part  of  which  belong  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  supply,  also,  the  staple  articles  of  sugar,  rum,  and 
molasses,  for  exportation.  They  are  distinguished  for  fish,  and  for  a large 
number  of  mines. 

Anguilla  is  about  30  miles  in  length,  and  3 miles  in  breadth.  In  the 
configuration  of  the  land  it  is  flat,  and  has  no  mountains.  Much  the  larger 
portion  still  remains  uncultivated  ; and  in  the  centre  is  a salt  lake,  annu- 
ally producing  about  3,000,000  bushels  of  salt. 

The  Bahamas  constitute  a group  of  isles  stretching  a distance  of  about 
600  miles,  and  they  are  alleged  to  be  the  work  of  a coral  insect.  The 
soil  yields  the  crops  of  the  other  West  India  islands;  and  it  is,  moreover, 
distinguished  for  the  production  of  salt.  This  is  manufactured  to  a great  ex- 
tent, in  various  islands — Turk’s  Island,  Rugged  Island,  and  in  other  ponds. 
The  Turk’s  Island  salt  is  well  known  in  the  markets  of  our  own  country. 
The  shipping  of  these  islands,  in  1836,  amounted  to  603  in  number,  with 
a tonnage  of  59,339  tons,  the  whole  employing  3,779  men. 

The  Bermudas,  or  Somer  Isles,  comprising  about  300  in  number,  lie 
about  600  miles  east  of  South  Carolina,  and  contain  12,000  acre9.  Arrow- 
root  appears  to  be  the  staple  of  the  islands,  yet  coflee,  cotton,  indigo,  and 
tobacco,  of  the  first  quality,  are  yiolded  by  the  soil.  The  manufactures 
consist  of  arrow-root,  straw  and  palmetto  plait,  and  hats  made  of  straw,  or 
the  palmetto  leaf.  The  whale  fishery  is,  moreover,  carried  on  to  some 
extent ; yet  the  principal  agricultural  products  consist  of  garden  vegeta- 
bles, barley,  and  arrow-root.  In  1836,  the  shipping  amounted  to  126 
vessels,  with  a total  tonnage  of  12,853  tons,  employing  805  men. 

The  following  statement  of  the  imports  and  exports  into  and  from  the 
Bermudas,  for  the  years  ending  respectively  5th  of  January,  1846,  and 
5th  of  January,  1847,  is  derived  from  the  custom-house  books  at  Hamil- 
ton 


VALLE  OF  IMPORTS. 


VALUE  OF  EXPORTS. 


1816. 

£7,923  08  11 
45!)  08  07 
8.050  15  0G 
3,532  17  11 
1,271  12  06 


1817. 

£2,943  08  04 
207  06  02 
7,024  18  09 
5,107  15  02 
3,309  13  10 


Groat  Britain.. 
North  America 
Brit.  W.  Indies 
United  States  . 
Foreign  States. 


1816. 

£47,707  13  03 
6,141  01  06 
2,133  1G  05 
72,995  16  07 
11,036  15  02 


1817. 

£52,079  02  09 
3,199  01  00 
3,881  08  04 
65,762  19  02 
9,267  07  02 


£21,215  03  05 


£18,592  14  03 
have  entered 


£140,015  02  11  £134,189  18  05 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  vessels  that 
inwards  and  cleared  outwards,  during  the  same  period  : — 
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1816. 

United  Kingdom 

British  West  Indies 

British  North  America.... 
Foreign  Europe — 

Foreign  vessels 

United  States — 

British  vessels 

Foreign  vessels.... 
Foreign  West  Indies — 

British  vessels 

Foreign  vessels. ... 


1847. 

United  Kingdom 

British  West  Indies 

British  North  America 

Foreign  Europe — 

United  States 

United  States — 

British  vessels 

Foreign  vessels.... 
Foreign  West  Indies — 

British  vessels 

Foreign  vessels,... 


INWARDS. 

No. 

Tons. 

Men. 

27 

9,435 

397 

27 

1,890 

159 

27 

2,030 

142 

2 

351 

19 

33 

2,750 

201 

47 

7,509 

296 

30 

1,600 

159 

1 

121 

6 

194 

25,686 

1,379 

INWARDS. 

No. 

Tons. 

Men. 

23 

6,587 

273 

23 

1,270 

124 

11 

654 

51 

1 

215 

9 

35 

2,926 

210 

44 

6,498 

263 

31 

1,609 

154 

1 

203 

11 

OUTWARD®. 


No. 

Too*. 

Mon. 

2 

217 

16 

48 

5,602 

315 

33 

6,024 

304 

53 

5,284 

337 

42 

6,860 

263 

16 

1,320 

102 

2 

258 

10 

196 

25,565 

1,347 

OUTWARDS. 

No. 

Too*. 

Men. 

3 

921 

62 

46 

4,474 

311 

17 

3,335 

154 

1 

200 

11 

52 

4,620 

324 

32 

4,636 

197 

12 

996 

71 

3 

443 

18 

168  19,962  1,095  166  19,625  1,148 

NUMBER  OF  VESSELS  REGISTERED  IN  TUE  SAME  PERIOD. 

January  5,  1846.  January  5,  1847. 

No.  Ton*.  No.  Tom. 

New  vessels 6 240  New  vessels 3 198 

Registered  de  novo 4 19J  Registered  de  novo ... . 5 307 

10  431  8 505 


STAPLE  PRODUCTIONS. 

January  5,  1846.  January  5,  1847. 

Arrow-root £8,084  03  06  £4,115  16  05 

Boats,  cedar 27  00  00  109  00  00 

Timber,  cedar 89  16  00  209  10  00 

Onions,  515,922  lbs. 1,782  08  00  397,676  lbs.  1,637  08  08 

Palmetto  plait 29  10  00  32  16  00 

Potatoes,  7,146  bush 1,036  09  08  j ^ J 1,845  04  00 

Whale  oil,  869  gals 129  17  10 

The  following  shows  the  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  colony,  to- 
gether with  the  amount  of  tonnage,  and  number  of  mariners 

January  5,  1846.  January  5,  1847. 

No.  Ton..  Mon.  No.  Ions.  Men. 

55  3,551  321  53  3,551  314 


The  following  shows  the  number  of  vessels  sold  and  transferred  from 
the  colony : — 

January  5,  1846.  January  5,  1847. 

No.  Ton*.  Value.  No.  Ten*.  Valuo. 

5 199  £2,917  2 138  £1,800 


The  following  return  shows  the  respective  quantities  of  arrow.root,  po 
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tatoes,  and  onions,  which  have  been  exported  from  the  ports  of  Hamil- 
ton and  St.  George,  from  the  6th  January,  1846,  to  the  10th  July,  1846: — 


Arrow-root.  Onions.  Potatoes. 

Hamilton 92,582  lbs.  380,152  lbs.  6,710  bushels. 

St.  George’s 9,851  16,988  3,592 


Total 102,433  lbs.  397,140  lbs.  10,302  bushels. 


The  following  comparative  account  shows  the  quantities  of  arrow-root, 
potatoes,  and  onions,  which  have  been  exported  from  this  colony  for  five 


years : — 

1841.  1842.  1843.  1844.  1S4§. 

Arrow-root,  lbs 91,230  136,610  151,757  173,275  224,480  • 

Potatoes,  bushels 688  1,827  3,858  3,895  5,225 

Onions,  lbs ...  330,000  670,500  539,000  241,000  515,922 


The  settlements  upon  the  river  Essequibo,  Demarara  and  Berbice, 
covering  an  area  of  nearly  100,000  square  miles,  constitute,  moreover, 
important  colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain.  Besides  the  products  of 
the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  they  yield  sugar,  rum,  molasses,  coffee, 
and  cotton.  During  the  year  1836,  the  shipping  of  Berbice  amounted  to 
185  vessels,  with  a total  tonnage  of  23,941  tons,  and  employing  1,435  men. 

The  British  settlement  of  Honduras,  is  also  of  some  importance.  Its 
principal  staples  are  logwood  and  the  mahogany-tree,  although  its  soil  and 
climate  are  favorable  for  the  production  of  most  of  the  tropical  fruits.  Its 
prominent  exports  consist  of  mahogany,  cedar,  indigo,  logwood,  and  cochi- 
neal. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  reference  to  the  West  India  islands,  that  their 
government  is  generally  modelled  upon  that  of  England.  Opportunities 
for  the  acquisition  of  religious  instruction,  are  provided  by  the  regency  of 
those  islands,  as  well  as  of  common  education.  General  order  is  likewise 
preserved  by  the  policy  of  the  governing  power,  through  the  agency  of 
colonial  military  forces.  It  is  the  West  India  colonies  wrhich  supply  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  staple  articles  of  sugar,  molasses,  and  rum,  to 
the  population  of  Europe,  and  their  importance  to  British  commerce  can 
hardly  be  denied. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  brief  description  of  the  commerce  of 
the  West  Indies,  than  by  describing  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  those 
colonies  at  the  present  time,  through  the  agency  of  ocean  steam  naviga- 
tion. The  mails  for  those  colonies,  are  made  up  on  the  2d  and  17th  of 
every  month,  and  are  conveyed  to  Southampton,  from  which  they  are 
transferred  to  one  of  the  splendid  steam-ships  belonging  to  the  “ Royal 
Mail  Steam-Packet  Company”  There  are  fifteen  steam-vessels  belong- 
ing to  that  company,  the  largest  of  which  are  about  1,800  tons  burthen. 
A West  India  mail-packet  is  capable  of  carrying  about  80  passengers, 
and  is  fitted  up  in  an  elegant  style.  After  leaving  Southampton,  this  vessel 
proceeds  to  Funchal,  or  Madeira ; the  steam-packets  next  proceed  to  the 
island  of  Barbadoes,  and  thence  to  Grenada : the  entire  distance  from 
Southampton  to  Grenada  being  4,037  nautical  miles,  is  performed  in  about 
23  days.  Every  fortnight  a steam-packet  starts  from  Barbadoes  for  To- 
bago and  Dcmarara,  where  she  stops  a week,  and  then  returns  with  home- 
mails  for  Tobago,  Grenada,  and  Barbadoes.  From  Grenada  one  also  starts 
every  fortnight  for  Trinidad,  where  she  remains  nine  days,  and  then  re- 
turns to  Grenada.  One  also  starts  every  fortnight  from  Grenada,  with  the 
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out-mails,  for  St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia,  Martinique,  Dominica,  Guadaloupe, 
Antigua,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  St.  Christopher,  Tortola,  St.  Thomas,  and 
Porto  Rico ; after  which  she  returns  to  St.  Thomas,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  coal,  calling  at  each  island  on  her  way  back  to  Grenada.  A 
steam-packet  also  starts  monthly  from  Jamaica,  with  the  out-mails,  for 
Havana,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Tampico.  At  Vera  Cruz  large  shipments  of 
specie  take  place,  sometimes  amounting  to  82,500,000,  which  are  trans- 
ported from  the  mines  in  the  interior  of  Mexico,  for  Great  Britain ; she 
then  proceeds  to  Nassau  and  Bermuda,  and  returns  to  Southampton. 
Another  steam-packet  starts  every  month  from  St.  Thomas,  with  the  out 
as  well  as  the  home-mails,  for  Bermuda,  and  then  proceeds  to  Nassau. 

• Havana,  and  Jamaica.  Another  steam-packet  starts  monthly  from  St. 
Thomas,  with  all  the  collected  home-mails,  proceeding  by  the  way  of 
Fayal  to  Southampton.  One  steam-packet  starts  monthly  from  Grenada, 
with  the  out-mails,  for  La  Guayra  and  Puerto  Cabello,  remains  there  for 
the  period  of  two  days,  and  returns  to  La  Guayra,  and  thence  to  St. 
Thomas  and  Grenada.  One  steam-packet  likewise  starts  monthly  from 
Jamaica,  with  the  out-mails,  for  Santa  Martha,  Carthagena,  Chagres,  and 
San  Juan  de  Nicaragua;  she  then  returns  to  Jamaica,  with  mails  for 
England.  Finally,  another  steam-packet  starts  monthly  from  Havana 
for  Belize  and  Honduras,  and  after  stopping  a few  days,  she  returns  to 
Havana.  This  judicious  system  of  communication  by  steam,  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonial  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  furnishes 
an  expeditious  and  safe  channel  of  trade  and  commerce  between  them, 
and  tends  to  keep  ever  alive  the  mutual  interest  between  tho  colonies, 
and  also  that  between  the  colonies  and  the  parent  government. 


Art.  T. — CUBA  s AND  ITS  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 


A LETTER  FROM  GEORGE  LEIGHTON  DITSON,  LATE  UNITED  STATES  VICE-CONSUL  AT  NCEVITAS,  TO 
THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE. 

When  the  civil  rights  of  the  people  are  daringly  invaded  on  one  side,  what  have  we  to 
expect  but  that  their  political  lights  should  be  deserted  and  betrayed,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, on  the  other? — Junius. 

It  has  long  been  the  settled  policy  of  every  enlightened  nation  to  pro- 
tect and  encourage  each  and  every  class  of  domestic  industry,  and  pro- 
mote, so  far  as  the  apparent  prosperity  of  the  country  may  suggest — local, 
foreign,  or  peculiar  circumstances  demonstrate  to  be  beneficial — all  kinds 
of  internal  improvements.  Than  this,  there  is  nothing  more  consistent 
with  human  reason  ; and  I cannot  conceive  it  possible,  unless  it  be  by  the 
most  wilful  blindness  to  the  truth  of  existing  examples  and  uncontroverti- 
ble testimonies,  that  any  man,  or  any  set  of  men,  or  any  government,  at 
this  enlightened  age,  with  all  the  natural  faculties  w ith  which  God  is  sup- 
posed to  have  endowed  the  genus  homo — the  power  of  reasoning  by  anal- 
ogy, of  comparing,  of  calculating,  and  concluding — can  for  a single  moment 
entertain  any  other  sentiment.  Let  us  look  for  an  instant  at  the  resources 
of  a nation’s  wealth,  a nation’s  prosperity,  and  a nation’s  happiness.  Can 
anything  be  produced  in  any  country,  which  shall  add  to  its  coders  or  its 
comforts,  or  contribute  to  the  general  good  of  its  component  parts,  but  by 
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some  species  of  industry  ? The  guano,*  for  instance,  which  being  found 
deposited  in  vast  quantities,  requires,  perhaps,  to  become  of  value,  as  lit- 
tle attention,  labor,  or  intelligence,  as  anything  in  the  known  world : it  is 
nevertheless  valueless  until  by  human  exertions  it  is  removed  to  some 
sterile  spot  which  so  far  needs,  and  .will  be  so  far  benefited  by  it,  as  to 
more  than  balance  the  cost  of  said  manual  labor  and  ingenuity,  exercised 
in  its  transportation  and  application.  Honey,  also,  lodged  by  the  wild 
bees,  in  large  portions,  in  the  hollow.trees  of  the  forests,  where  it  is  of  as 
little  utility  as  the  tiny  winged  humming-bird,  which,  in  the  innocence  of 
his  heart,  robs  it  as  his  lawful  food,  becomes  an  article  of  great  impor- 
tance when  once  the  hand  of  industry  turns  it  to  the  uses  of  society. 

As  it  is  much  easier  to  compass  a knowledge  of  government,  and  enter- 
tain correct  opinions  respecting  its  wealth,  prowess,  and  respectability, 
than  it  is  to  examine  in  detail  what  is  governed — the  various  resources  of 
the  nation,  its  ills,  its  vantage  grounds,  its  morals,  its  forms  of  society,  and 
draw  our  inferences  from  thence,  we  too  generally  adopt  the  former  plan 
and  lose  much  by  our  lack  of  energy  of  research. 

But  what  is  a government  without  a people  to  govern  and  support  it  ? 
It  is  supposed  that  those  who  compose  this  department  are  men  of  intel- 
lect, capable,  by  mere  mental  exertion,  of  regulating  the  political,  finan- 
cial, and  commercial  affairs  of  the  country.  But  this  class  would  not  be 
needed,  nor  could  they,  without  physical  toil  and  sweat  of  their  own  brows, 
be  supported,  unless  the  people — who  are  in  reality  (or  if  they  are  not, 
ought  to  be,)  the  whole  and  sole  moving  power — by  their  habits  of  indus- 
try, of  economy,  and  intelligent  enterprise,  established  and  maintained  the 
moral  ability. 

A nation  may  be  compared  to  a mighty  river,  which  rises  and  falls, 
changes  its  course,  and  currents,  and  the  character  of  its  waters,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  nature  of  its  numerous  tributaries.  At  the  great  outlets 
of  these  combined  streams  are  usually  deposited  their  various  products, 
from  whence,  in  proportion  to  their  value,  richness,  and  purity,  are  dis- 
tributed the  comforts  and  conveniences,  and  the  means  of  gratifying  the 
tastes  and  wants  of  the  great  living  sea — the  human  family.  The  Mis- 
sissippi, for  instance,  is  a noble  and  striking  emblem  of  America.  Broad, 
bold,  dashing,  sweeping,  it  rolls  on  ceaselessly,  increasing  as  it  goes,  to 
the  vast  Atlantic.  Its  tributary  streams  are  various,  differing  in  their 
purity  and  impetuosity  as  much  as  in  their  length  and  depth.  One  insti- 
tution may  be  compared  to  the  Missouri,  whose  dark  and  muddy  waters 
and  headlong  course  disturb  the  majestic  onward  way  of  the  mightier 
stream  to  which,  though  it  contributes  its  force,  it  at  the  same  time  throws 
in  a mass  of  dangerous  impediments  which  have  ever  to  be  well  guarded 
against.  From  the  other  bank,  enter  the  Illinois  and  Ohio,  which,  like 
the  free  institutions  of  the  republic,  send  joyous  luxuriance  and  wholesome 
prosperity  on  their  every  wave. 

I have  stated  that  protectionf  of  domestic  industry,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  home  labor  of  the  people,  is  of  imperious  necessity,  as  only  on  it  de- 
pends the  vitality  of  a government,  too  cursorily  considered  by  most  of  our 


* The  guano  of  Cuba,  though  exceedingly  useful,  is  not  what  I refer  to,  it  being  the 
leaf  of  the  palin-trec,  and  is  used  to  thatch  country  houses. 

t That  referred  to,  here,  is  rather  negative  than  positive ; for,  in  Cuba,  the  products  of 
the  soil  only  require  to  be  left  free  from  imposts,  and  do  not  need  the  protection  which 
taxes  on  importations  are  supposed  to  sustain. 
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legislators,  from  being  overshadowed  by  the  grandeur  of  the  accumulated 
mass  of  wealth,  as  seen  at  the  outlets  of  the  great  stream  to  which  the 
nation  is  compared.  The  mighty  river,  which  is  the  admiration  of  the 
world,  begins  far  away,  in  a secluded  spot,  drop  by  drop  from  the  riven 
rocks  of  the  hills.  A stroke  of  the  sun  might  dry  up  the  incipient  yill, 
but  the  shades  of  the  forest  shield  it,  and  soon  in  its  strength  it  waters  the 
roots  of  the  trees  which  with  their  broad  arms  keep  out  the  destroyer.  So 
each  individual,  protected  as  he  toils — the  backwoodsman  at  the  foot  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  who  prostrates  the  “giant  oak,”  builds  his  hut,  fires 
the  prairies,  and  plants  his  com — like  that  single  water  drop,  forms  an 
important  part  of  that  great  moral,  political,  and  civil  stream,  which, 
swelling  as  it  rolls,  proclaims  at  last  at  the  capitol  its  unmistakeable 
power. 

We  will  now  suppose  that  the  prairies  remain  without  cultivation,  the 
forests  without  the  axe,  the  guano  in  its  islands,  the  honey  in  the  trees, 
and  that  all  industry  ceases,  and  the  authorized,  prudent,  sage,  judicious 
legislators — the  wisdom  of  the  nation — meet  in  council,  and  vote  for  an 
appropriation  to  be  made  to  carry  on  an  active  and  necessary  war.  They 
might  “call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,  but  would  they  come  ?”  and  from 
whence  wrould  come  the  supply  to  the  treasury  ? They  might  legislate 
with  all  the  foresight  of  an  Isaiah,  and  the  sagacity  and  comprehension  of 
a Solomon,  but  nothing  could  be  accomplished  till  they  could  again  in- 
duce individual  industry  and  again  excite  a laudable  spirit  of  emulation  in 
the  people , 

Is  there  then  a nation,  who,  by  its  supinity,  consummate  ignorance,  or 
wilful  or  studied  untractableness,  so  far  overlooks  its  own  interests  as  to 
disregard  the  well-being  and  support  of  its  subjects  by  not  protecting  their 
labor  and  encouraging  habits  of  industry?  Spain  once  had  her  effective 
fleets,  commanded  the  commerce,  and  was  almost  mistress  of  the  world  ; 
but  what  is  she  now  ? Her  island  colony,  Cuba,  it  is  said,  during  the 
eighty  years  immediately  preceding  1800,  built  something  like  120  vessels 
of  war,  carrying  between  5,000  and  6,000  guns.  Her  present  navy  con- 
sists of  one  frigate,  tw'o  steamers,  (built  in  the  United  States,)  and  a few 
small  craft  of  from  one  to  fifteen  guns  each.  The  discontent  of  the  sub- 
jects at  home,  of  the  mother  country,  make  her  revolutions  a stereotype 
article  in  our  press ; but  as  our  object  is  Cuba,  let  us  look  for  a moment 
to  the  policy  she  pursues  towards  this,  almost  the  only  valuable  foreign 
possession  she  has  left  of  the  numerous  ones  which  once  enriched  her 
coffers,  the  others  having,  one  by  one,  after  enduring  as  long  as  possible 
the  same  irrational  system  of  oppression  which  this  island  now  suffers, 
shaken  off*  the  yoke,  and  declared  themselves  “free  and  independent.” 
These  republics,  thus  impelled  into  existence,  Spain,  though  reluctantly, 
has  been  obliged  to  recognise,  as  well  as  yield  up  an  annual  revenue  of 
more  than  850,000,000 ; yet  never,  it  would  seem,  has  she  learned  by 
these  sad  losses,  one  singlo  simple  lesson  of  lenity  or  of  wisdom. 

A recent  writer,  in  his  “ Notes  on  Cuba,”  says  : The  people  are  taxed 
beyond  any  other  known  community,  its  half  million  whites  paying  annually 
more  than  812,000,000,  but  a very  trifling  portion  of  w'hich  is  expended  in 
the  island  in  other  than  means  to  keep  them  in  subjection.”  Almost  every 
new  general  who  has  domineered  over  the  island  since  the  time  of  Tacon,* 

* The  present  Governor-General  is  a man  of  great  ability,  and  is  said  to  be  improving 
the  island. 
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has,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  revenue  more  considerable,  and  thus 
gratifying  the  rapaciousness  of  its  benevolent  parent,  added  a new  item  to 
the  already  existing  long  list  of  duty  addenda#.  Besides  this,  the  more 
fixed  laws  grant  one-tenth  of  all  the  ganado  of  the  farmers  to  the  church, 
and  6 per  cent  has  to  be  paid  to  government  on  the  gross  amount  of  sales 
of  lands,  mines,  houses,  negroes,  Ate. ; and  it  is  estimated  that  the  item  of 
only  this  last  impost,  was,  in  1843,  upwards  of  $4,000,000.  The  en- 
couragement given  to  the  influx  of  foreigners,  (the  value  of  which  to  any 
territory  we  will  not  enlarge  upon  here,)  who  are  as  narrowly  watched  as 
so  many  bandileros , amounts  to  this  : every  one  on  arriving  has  to  present 
his  passport,  which  has  cost  $2  ; but  this  not  being  sufficient  and  apparent- 
ly of  no  use,  he  has  to  give  a security  (a  fiadar)  for  his  good  conduct. 
His  baggage  is  minutely  examined,  and  such  books,  if  he  has  them,  as 
Volney’s  Ruins,  The  Inquisition,  (which  is  probably  too  significant, ) and 
the  Bible,  are  taken  from  him.  In  some  places  a carta  de  domicilio  must 
also  be  obtained,  and  every  person  in  whose  house  he  sleeps  must  report 
him  to  the  authorities.  If  he  wish  to  go  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
another  passport  is  required  at  a cost  of  two  shillings,  and  this  has  to  be 
shown  in  each  district  through  which  he  passes,  to  the  captain  dc  partido. 
When  he  leaves  the  island,  then  comes  the  last  fond  grip  upon  his  purse. 
He  has  to  obtain  another  passport.  A few  years  ago,  one  cost  only  $2  ; 
soon  after  the  price  was  $4  ; and  last  year  $7  50  was  paid.  Such  is  the 
character  of  the  rapid  increase  of  taxation  and  oppression  ; and  I have 
often  in  silence  shuddered  at  the  thought,  that  the  acme  of  endurance  must 
ere  long  be  reached. 

If  a heavy  or  even  an  enormous  duty  was  laid  on  the  luxuries  and  fancies  of 
life,  few  would  have  cause  to  complain ; but  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Domes- 
tic industry,  the  sweat  of  the  poor  man’s  brow,  the  home-man’s  toil,  bear 
the  burden  ; all  the  necessaries  of  life,  being  the  especial  objects,  it  would 
seem,  of  heavy  taxation  ; and  the  church  lends  willingly  her  helping  hand 
to  keep  in  the  humility  of  poverty  the  most  industrious  class.  Flour,  for 
instance,  with  a duty  of  $10  50  per  barrel,  can  be  used  only  by  the  richer 
portion  of  the  inhabitants,  while  the  indigent  and  laboring  are  driven  for 
sustenance  to  a miserable  substitute — the  tasteless,  nourishless  bread  of 
the  casavc  root.  This  is  not  all  of  the  burden  which  in  reality  rests  upon 
them.  Besides  the  tax  on  the  produce  of  the  farms,  on  the  transfer  of 
property,  on  imported  articles,  there  is  also  a heavy  duty  on  the  exports. 

What  is  the  natural  tendency  of  all  this,  and  what  must  be  the  inevita- 
ble results  ? As  the  products  of  even  excessive  physical  exertions  are  not 
sufficient  to  enable  the  producer  to  live  well  himself,  clothe  or  educate  his 
children,  he  falls  into  a state  of  unenviable  indifference  and  idleness,  and 
consequent  dissipation  of  all  his  energies,  leaves  his  farm  for  the  gambling- 
house,  the  cock-pit,  or  the  night  highway,  and  becomes  a useless,  if  not  a 
dangerous  member  of  society.  He  does  not,  for  he  dares  not,  openly  and 
boldly  set  at  defiance  the  laws,  and  speak  out  plainly  of  grievances  and 
redress,  but  his  heart  is  nevertheless  justly  in  rebellion,  though  he  may 
only  by  a shrug  of  the  shoulders  answer  a question  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
discontent.  He  feels,  as  everything  but  a senseless  brute  must,  the  never- 
loosened  yoke,  and  the  government  give  very  significant  expression  of 
their  knowledge  of  it  by  increasing  the  number  of  troops  when  they  in- 
crease the  taxes.  It  is  well  they  do  so,  for  I believe  it  only  needs  a union 
of  the  abundant  material  existing  at  the  present  time  in  the  island,  to 
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make  the  mother  country  deeply  and  lastingly  regret  the  high-handed  and 
impolitic  system  of  oppression,  which  she  has  so  long  unjustly  exercised 
over  her  once  manly,  but  now  humiliated,  degraded,  and  almost  worthless 
subjects ; and  a union  of  those  materials,  it  appears  to  me,  must  inevita- 
bly take  place,  and  the  consequent  results  will  be  the  same  as  those  which 
now  shed  such  a bright  and  sacred  halo  around  the  glorious  republics  of 
the  South ; though,  in  this  case,  if  the  United  States  look  well  to  their 
own  interest,  they  may  add  the  richest  of  jewels  to  the  girdle  of  their 
conquests. 

Stability  of  character  is  as  necessary  for  a government,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a respectable  standing,  as  it  is  for  an  individual.  But  what,  for  the 
last  few  years,  has  indicated  the  course  of  the  political  atmosphere  of  Spain, 
better  than  the  shifting  weathercock  system  pursued  towards  Cuba.  In 
one  thing  only  has  this  royal  mother  been  stable, — in  an  unswerving 
course  of  exaction.  Under  the  old  and  favorable  mining  laws  of  that 
country,  foreigners,  as  well  as  natives,  were  allowed  to  work  mines  (all 
of  which  belong  to  the  crown)  and  export  ores  free  of  imposts  for  ten 
years  from  the  commencement  of  operations.  Several  persons,  known  to 
me,  were  thus  induced  to  carry  into  the  island,  and  invest  in  that  species 
of  enterprise,  largo  sums  of  money.  When  w^ell  embarked  in  the  under- 
taking, a new  law  was  promulgated  by  Espartero,  that  after  February, 
1845,  no  more  copper  ores  should  be  shipped,  and  all  that  were  exported 
from  the  time  of  issuing  the  order  to  that  date,  were  to  be  bonded,  to  pay 
an  undefined  duty  when  called  for.  The  mines  had  also  to  be  bonded  for 
the  same  effect.  When  February  came,  came  a new  order  to  grant  an 
extension  of  two  years,  and  a deposit  of  5 per  cent  on  ores  shipped  up  to 
that  time,  after  which  all  were  to  be  smelted  in  the  island.  Petition  after 
petition  was  forwarded  to  the  proper  authorities,  showing,  in  the  most 
conclusive  and  incontestable  manner,  the  injustice  that  had  been  done  to 
those  who  had  bought  or  discovered  mines,  and  invested  capital,  under  the 
apparent  security  of  laws  which  allowed  them  the  privilege  of  exporting 
copper  ten  years  without  paying  any  custom  dues  whatsoever.  The  re- 
sult was  a slight  reduction  of  the  impost. 

But  this  is  not  a solitary  instance  of  that  instability  and  entire  aban- 
donment, so  prejudicial  to  their  own  interests,  of  all  moral  obligations  and 
“good  faith.”  The  seaport  of  Nuevitas  is  large  and  commodious;  and, 
though  the  entrance  to  its  channel  is  obscure,  and  somewhat  dangerous,  it 
offered  many  inducements  to  merchants,  and  did  bid  fair  to  rival  the  most 
flourishing  cities  of  the  island.  Traders  from  Europe  and  the  North, 
established  commercial  houses  and  built  their  stores  at  the  edge  of  the 
water,  extended  out  wharves  by  permission  of  government,  and  made 
such  arrangements  for  the  loading  and  unloading  of  merchandise  as  are 
deemed  indispensable  in  all  maritime  ports.  Things  were  going  on  well, 
business  increasing,  and  lumber  and  stone  were  being  brought  from  abroad 
to  build  larger  warehouses  along  the  Marina , when  an  extraordinary  man- 
date issued  from  Havana,  that  not  only  no  more  buildings  should  be  erect- 
ed along  the  shore,  but  every  store  and  house  which  had  not  between  it 
and  the  water  the  space  of  fifty  yards,  should  be  torn  down  ; and  if  not 
done  by  the  owners  themselves,  within  the  space  of  six  months  from  the 
publication  of  the  bando , it  would  be  enforced  by  the  authorities.  Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  has  been  accomplished,  but  the  effect  has  been  to 
paralyze  the  trade  of  the  place,  aud  the  warehouses  are  now  falling  to 
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ruin  ; for  the  merchants  begin  to  believe  that  it  is  safer  to  withdraw  than 
to  proceed  on  such  unstable  dependencies ; in  fact,  the  result  of  such  an 
impolitic  and  uncommercial  measure  is  already  too  apparent. 

Another  instance  of  the  intelligence  which  guides  the  afTairs  of  that 
island,  occurred  a few  years  ago,  I am  credibly  informed,  in  Matanzas. 
A company  had  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  running  some  steam- 
boats to  several  of  the  principal  ports  along  the  Northern  coast,  and  as 
there  was  no  convenient  landing-place  at  Matanzas,  they  offered  to  build, 
at  their  own  expense,  a long,  substantial,  and  commodious  wharf,  with  all 
the  necessary  fixtures— cranes,  rails,  steps,  &c. — which  should  be  equally 
for  the  use  of  the  government  as  for  themselves — a great  convenience  to 
the  whole  community.  But  the  proposal  was  rejected  on  the  plea  that  a 
tew  thieving  boatmen,  who  got  their  living  mostly  by  boating  goods  and 
passengers  from  vessels  to  the  surf  and  from  the  shore  to  the  vessels,  would 
be  thrown  entirely  out  of  employment,  and  consequently  starve ; or,  if 
rightly  interpreted,  that  the  government  would  lose  the  pittance,  the  sale 
of  licenses  to  these  men,  added  to  the  treasury ; seeming  indifferent  to  the 
fact  that  whatever  facilitates  commerce  usually  increases  it,  and  that  con- 
sequently the  imagined  evil  would  find  an  ample  remedy. 

In  reference  again  to  the  mining  laws,  nothing  could  be  so  advantageous 
to  the  Island  of  Cuba  as  to  allow  free  exportation  of  copper  and  other 
minerals  from  her  shores,  and  the  working  of  her  mines  under  all  the 
protection  it  is  possible  for  the  government  to  give.  The  islanders  them- 
selves will  not  work  the  mines,  not  only  because  they  have  no  experience 
in  the  business,  but  that  they  have  so  many  other  modes  of  investing  cap- 
ital more  suited  to  their  tastes ; so  that  it  becomes  necessary — and  the 
government  doubtless  understood  the  subject  perfectly,  when  the  old  Co - 
digo  de  Mincriawa.8  made — not  only  to  allow  foreigners  to  have  the  same 
privileges  as  natives,  in  mine  discoveries  and  grants,  but  to  encourage 
them  by  every  judicious  statute,  to  bring  into  the  country  as  much  foreign 
capital,  intelligence,  and  white  physical  force,  as  possible.  The  new 
laws — first  of  bonding,  then  of  5 per  cent,  then  of  prohibition — were  in 
no  way  called  for  by  the  effects  of  the  previous  protective  system,  unless 
prosperity  and  the  blessings  of  well-paid  industry,  wherever  foreign  enter- 
prise and  lavish  expenditure  appeared,  should  seem  to  demand  them.  The 
town  of  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  has  been  mostly  built,  sustained,  and  enriched, 
by  the  English  capitalists,  who  poured  into  that  region  countless  thousands, 
accompanied  by  some  of  the  most  intelligent  directors,  miners,  assayers, 
and  practical  geologists,  of  which  the  country  could  boast ; and  though — 
some  say,  and  I believe  with  much  truth — two-thirds  of  all  the  unaccli- 
rnated  die  there,  annually,  still  hundreds  after  hundreds  go  out  from  Eng- 
land, more  particularly  from  Cornwall,  to  work  the  mines  of  Cobre . The 
result  is,  their  industry  loads  scores  of  finely  apparelled  vessels,  each 
month,  at  St.  Jago,  with  the  richest  of  ores.  For  ten  years,  those  mining 
companies  had  the  privilege  of  exporting  these  products  free  of  duty . 
Did  Spain— did  the  island  government— did  St.  Jago,  or  the  country  peo- 
ple of  that  region  lose  anything  by  this?  Has  the  treasury  been  impover- 
ished? Was  the  soil  made  barren?  Were  the  inhabitants  distressed? 
On  the  contrary,  the  vast  number  of  vessels  brought  into  port  by  this  busi- 
ness, by  their  tonnage  dues  and  numerous  other  port  expenses,  and  the 
amounts  necessary  to  carry  on  such  extensive  works,  crowded  the  coffers 
with  English  gold,  improved  the  town,  and  gave  a happy  independence  to 
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hundreds  of  paisanos,  who  raised  cattle,  tilled  the  soil,  or  sought  labor  in 
the  mines. 

The  beautiful  little  settlement  of  San  Fernando,  at  the  base  of  the  Ber - 
m£o  Mountains,  about  forty  miles  from  Sinfuegos,  or  Xara — so  pleasingly 
nestled  down  in  the  valley  of  the  Sombra , that  Dr.  Wolf,  an  eminent  lin- 
guist, and  for  several  years  resident  there  as  director  for  a Boston  and 
(Juba  mining  company,  called  it  the  “ Happy  Valley  of  Rasselas,”  and  to 
whom,  as  a lover  of  books,  and  solitude,  and  magical  scenery,  it  was  even 
bo— had  fortunes  poured  into  it  by  American  capitalists.  A magnificent 
road  was  opened  to  it  from  the  sea-shore.  The  business  brought  to  the 
merchants  of  Cienfuegos  by  its  produce  enriched  them.  The  ships  which 
Were  frequently  seen  entering  that  harbor  to  carry  off  its  mineral  wealth, 
—the  mines  of  San  Fernando,  yielding  the  most  valuable  class  of  ores— 
by  their  ordinary  expenses  profited  the  government,  while  the  neighboring 
industrious  montunos  blessed  the  foreigner. 

The  mines  of  Bavatavo  commenced  under  the  same  favorable  auspices 
as  the  above — countenanced  and  protected  by  the  laws,  as  one  of  those 
branches  of  industry  which  could  not  be  too  carefully  fostered.  But  be- 
fore they  had  well  advanced  into  profitable  operation,  that  strange  hallu- 
cination, which  I have  before  spoken  of,  seized  on  the  new  ministry,  and 
that  which  had  been  in  its  every  feature  the  very  greatest  blessing  to  the 
island,  was  now  crippled  and  restricted  by  unjust  and  impolitic  laws,  and 
burdened  by  heavy  taxes. 

With  those  remonstrances  mentioned  above,  I sent  an  earnest  appeal* to 
the  government  in  behalf  of  these  interests — explaining,  as  far  as  was  in 
my  power,  our  reciprocal  obligations — those  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
founded  on  the  old  law's  which  seduced  foreign  enterprise  and  capital  into 
the  island,  and  ours  to  comply  so  long  as  such  laws  protected  them,  as  it 
was  proclaimed  it  should  do.*  In  answer,  I received  the  following  cour- 
teous reply,  which  I here  translate  : — 

“ The  Supreme  Government,  interested  in  the  felicity  of  the  island,  will  pro- 
cure, by  all  possible  means,  the  advancement  of  those  measures  which  can  con- 
tribute to  your  object;  and  under  such  a desire,  be  assured  that  the  mining  in- 
dustry, and  those  engaged  in  it,  shall  enjoy  the  most  gracious  privileges  which  it 
is  possible  to  permit. 

“The  exaction  of  5 per  cent  on  the  produce  of  the  ore  exported,  is  established 
by  royal  orders,  and  though  I wait  for  the  determination  of  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment concerning  the  right  of  those  mines  which  recently  commenced  working, 
to  enjoy  the  privileges  which  those  of  Cuba  (St.  Jago)  did,  not  for  that  ought  we 
now  to  exempt  the  referred  to  of  that  Province  from  the  payment  of  the  duty 
which  those  of  St  Jago  at  present  sustain. 

“ And  concerning  the  prohibition  to  export  ore,  in  its  crude  state,  from  this 
present  month  forward,  according  as  was  ordered  by  the  Superioridad,  el  Senr. 
Intendenty  of  that  Province  should  have  published  the  ‘act’  that  I have  author- 
ized till  new  order?  arrive.  All  which  I say  to  you  in  answer  to  your  official 
communication  of  the  17th  of  last  January,  and  to  which  I have  given  my  par- 
ticular attention.  God  protect  you  for  many  years. 

By  advice  of  his  excellency,  the  Supr.  Superintendenty. 

u (Signed,)  Manl.  M.  de  Arrieta. 

“To  the  Consul  of  the  United  States  in  Nuevitas.” 

Other  efforts  were  made,  and  earnest  appeals  forwarded  to  the  court  of 

* I would  not  be  understood  ns  questioning  the  civil  right  of  government  to  make  such 
laws  as  they  thought  proper,  but  only  protesting  against  their  manifest  moral  obliquity. 
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Spain,  and  though  not  wholly  without  effect,  as  I have  before  stated,  yet 
an  unexpected  and  unprovidod-for  burden  remained.  The  old  companies, 
that  had  grown  rich  under  their  former  privileges,  could  endure  it,  at  least 
for  a time  ; but  the  new  ones,  which  found  it  ever  difficult  to  sustain  them- 
selves under  the  incredible  number  of  expenses  encountered  on  first  open- 
ing mines,  were  overwhelmed  by  this  additional  impost,  and  the  prospect 
of  being  soon  obliged  to  smelt  all  their  ores  in  the  island,  as  threatened. 

Since  I have  returned  to  the  continent,  I have  been  informed  that  the 
workings  of  the  last-mentioned  property  have  been  discontinued.  This 
is  unfortunate,  at  least  in  so  far  as  it  may  tend  to  diminish  the  zeal  of 
those  who  had  undertaken  the  vastly  important  object  of  smelting  copper 
in  the  United  States,  and  had  relied  somewhat  on  the  success  of  Ameri- 
can companies  engaged  in  the  exploration  of  that  mineral  region.  It  is 
also  unpleasant  to  me,  personally;  as,  in  the  autumn  of  1845,  I published 
a small  pamphlet*  relating  to  those  possessions,  and  to  the  success  of 
English  companies  generally,  in  the  business  of  mining.  But  lest  the 
want  of  good  results  should  engender  distrust,  the  unimpeachable  evidence 
of  most  respectable  captains  who,  for  several  years,  directed  the  works  of 
those  mines,  can  be  brought  to  prove,  that  as  rich  ore  as  is  found  in  large 
quantities  in  any  part  of  Cuba  still  exists  there  in  said  mines.  The  time 
and  expense,  however,  required  to  drive  under  that  ore — such  being  ne- 
cessary to  drain  the  lower  workings — has  doubtless,  in  this  instance,  been 
as  much  the  cause  of  their  being  abandoned,  as  the  evils  I first  mentioned 
arising  from  the  cupidity  of  the  government.  But  the  errors,  universal 
with  American  companies,  were  adopted.  This — assuming  the  property 
to  be  good,  which  is  incontestable — is  self-evident ; for  there  can  be  no- 
thing in  the  natural  constitution  of  an  American,  separated  from  a com- 
pany, which  should  cause  him  to  be  unsuccessful  in  an  undertaking,  in 
which  the  Europeans  are  so  apt  and  prosperous.  Previous  to  my  writing 
on,  or  being  much  interested  in  this  subject,  I had  visited  the  largest  and 
most  extensively  worked  mines  of  the  English,  both  their  home  and  for- 
eign ones.  When  I saw  that  in  Cornwall,  they  were  paying  but  a few 
pennies  a day  for  labor,  getting  out,  however,  only  4,  6,  or  8 per  cent  ores, 
I came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Bayatavo  mines  could  not  compete  with 
them,  unless  the  produce  of  the  mineral  surpassed  theirs  in  equal  ratio 
with  the  prices  we  should  have  to  pay  laborers.  But  the  Cuba  ores  were 
so  rich,  that  I did  not  hesitate  to  give  five  years  to  their  exploration,  and 
rely  upon  them  for  my  prosperity ; which  is  the  surest  evidence  of  the 
sincerity  of  my  promulgated  opinions,  and  the  faith  I had  in  their  possess- 
ing great  intrinsic  value.  Experience,  from  actual  operations,  confirmed 
my  belief ; for  the  ores,  when  properly  cleaned,  produced  to  me  upwards 
of  nineteen  per  cent ; whereas,  the  beautiful  black  and  gray  mineral  of 
San  Fernando  yielded  generally  upwards  of  twenty -two  per  cent , and  often 
above  thirty  per  cent . I took  more  than  1,000  tons  out  of  the  Marion 
mines — the  San  Fernando  gave  much  more ; aud  this  is  the  property 
abandoned,  from  being  in  the  possession  of  American  companies . 

The  law  prohibiting  the  export  of  crude  ore  after  a certain  period, 
would  have  been  good  if  it  had  been  seasonable,  and  there  was  any  pos- 


* I have  understood  that,  by  this  pamphlet,  offence  was  given  to  a gentleman  formerly 
director  of  one  of  the  mine9  referred  to ; if  such  was  the  case,  I exceedingly  regret  it,  as 
no  reference  to  any  one  person  was  intended. 
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sible  way,  not  absolutely  ruinous,  by  which  the  mineral  could  be  smelted 
in  the  island.  But  the  knowledge  that  there  did  not  exist  in  that  region 
the  means  of  effecting  the  desired  object,  should  have  been  sufficient  to 
have  crushed  any  proposition  of  the  kind  ; for,  to  bring  coals  from  the 
Main,  or  England,  or  subject  the  smelter  to  pay  the  usual  high  price  for 
wood,  would  have  required  ores  of  extraordinary  richness,  or  their  pro- 
duction effected  at  a mere  nominal  cost,  which  cannot  be  expected  in  a 
country  where  there  is  no  surplus  population.  The  last  resolution  of  the 
Queen,  respecting  this  mining  emprise — an  appurtenance  of  the  crown — 
is  more  emulative  of  the  old  dominion,  more  rational  and  more  just,  than 
the  others  of  late  origin,  and  if  stable,  may  induce  new  capital  and  intel- 
ligence into  investments  in  royal  grants.* 

The  strange  mandate  which  so  checked  the  prosperity  of  Nue vitas,  wap 
in  keeping  with  many  others,  arising  doubtless  from  the  influence  of  indi- 
vidual interest.  ' A want  of  knowledge  of  those  great  principles  of  gov. 
ernment  which  sow  continually  the  seeds  of  sure  prosperity,  and  lay  the 
broad  foundations  of  enduring  happiness  for  its  people,  caused  the  framer 
of  the  law,  en  astucia  seemingly,  to  yield  to  local  prejudices,  and  by  bene- 
fiting one  who  could  secure  a small  and  immediate  increase  of  the  treas- 
ury, overlook  those  greater  and  more  comprehensive  designs,  which, 
though  distant,  perhaps,  in  eflect,  would  be,  nevertheless,  productive  of 
good  to  the  extent  of  a thousand-fold  excess  over  the  insignilicant,  but 
tangible  and  present.  The  collector  of  the  port  of  Nuevitas  (Chacon)  is 
a man  of  noble  bearing,  and  wears  a decoration  with  the  dignity  of  a Cas- 
tilian. The  governor  (Yllanes)  is  an  old  soldier,  and  won  honors  with 
the  Spanish  arms  in  Mexico ; and  w'ere  their  efforts  seconded  by  the  gov- 
ernment’s appreciating  the  true  interests  of  the  island,  the  place  would 
soon  rival  St.  Jago. 

The  advantages  of  railroads,  as  well  as  those  of  many  other  of  that 
class  of  internal  improvements — universally  conceded  among  us  to  be  of 
the  utmost  importance — have  been  questioned,  and  are  still  so,  by  some 
who  rule  kingdoms.  The  late  Pope  considered  that  it  would  be  a curse 
to  the  whole  papal  dominion  to  have  a railroad  pass  through  it.  Pio  IX. 
knows  better,  and  is  acting  accordingly.  Sardinia  is  just  commencing 
one  of  those  noble  enterprises,  and  a road  is  being  opened  from  Genoa 
to  Turin.  Tho  other  States  of  Italy  are  advancing  with  no  less  timidity 
than  a child  when  it  first  begins  to  walk.  Spain  has  been  still  more  in- 
credulous, and  averse  to  modern  innovations  ; and,  till  lately,  on  the  high- 
way to  tho  capital,  one  had  to  travel  in  a diligence  de  buey.  To  her 
Western  garden,  Cuba,  which  has  no  manufactory,  except  of  cigars — de- 
pendent on  her  agriculture  and  mines,  to  the  export  of  whose  produce 
every  facility  should  be  given — she  has,  in  respect  to  those  internal  im- 
provements, rendered  her  no  aid.  That  noble  institution,  however,  the 
Patriotic  Society  of  Havana,  and  individual  enterprise,  have  almost  super- 
seded  the  necessity  of  royal  favor.  Don  Caspar  Betancourt — Baron 
Najassa,  the  Lugareno  of  Principe — has  awakened  and  kept  alive  the 
modern  impulsive  spirit  of  adunation  and  advancement,  against  the  igno- 
rance of  his  enemies  and  petty  jealousy  of  the  government,  watchful  to 
cramp  those  noble  energies,  and  dampen  the  ardor  of  one  of  the  loftiest 
minds  it  should  be  its  pride  and  glory  to  foster.  But  truth  will  eventually 


* The  latest  law  imposes  a tax  of  about  $1  75  per  ton  of  crude  ore. 
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prevail ; and  despotism,  as  well  as  those  slimy  reptiles  who  traduce  men*§ 
motives,  actions,  and  character,  will  have  its  sure  reward.  The  order  of 
prosperity,  of  rapid  increase  of  wealth,  of  happiness,  and  knowledge,  ex- 
hibited in  those  Slates  of  liberal  principles,  where  the  iron  tyranny  of  old 
customs  and  prejudices  has  been  shaken  off,  cannot  long  be  withheld  front 
the  public  mind,  and  ere  another  century  has  passed  away,  if  the  mon- 
archic rulers  of  Europe  do  not  change  their  present  illiberal  systems, 
the  popular  will,  guided  by  new  intelligence,  will  doubtless  do  it  for  them. 

I did  not  intend  to  extend  this  article  so  far,  as  there  is  a more  favora- 
ble view  I purpose  to  consider  the  island  in,  hereafter ; and  I will  now 
close,  by  quoting  from  the  work  with  which  I commenced  : “ The  people 
are  seldom  wrong  in  their  opinions  ; in  their  sentiments  they  are  never 
mistaken.”  o.  l.  d. 

Italy , March  29/A,  1847. 


Art.  VI. — SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  JURISPRUDENCE  OF  MICHIGAN: 

WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  LAW  OF  DEBTOR  AND  CREDITOR. 

JUSTICES*  COURTS — COUNTY  COURTS — PROBATE  COURTS — COURTS  OF  CHANCERY crKCUIT  COURT 5 

SUPREME  COURTS — LIENS  ON  PROPIRTY — FORECLOSURES  OF  MORTGAGES EXEMPT  FROM 

SALE  ON  EXECUTION — LIMITATION  OF  ACTIONS SALE  OF  LANDS  FOR  TAXES CAPITAL  PUNISH- 

MENT, ETC. 

Within  the  last  twelve  months,  the  jurisprudence  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan has  undergone  considerable  change.  The  courts  of  original  juris- 
diction at  this  time,  are  Justices’  Courts,  County  Courts,  Probate  Courts, 
Circuit  Courts,  and  Courts  of  Chancery;  and,  also,  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  many  proceedings,  has  original  and  exclusive  jurisdiction.  The  Court  of 
Chancery,  as  it  has  existed  here  for  the  last  eight  or  nine  years,  is  abolished, 
and  in  place  of  it  the  Circuit  Judges,  in  their  respective  circuits,  at  stated 
periods,  sit  as  a Court  of  Chancery. 

justices’  courts. 

These  courts  have  original  jurisdiction  of  all  civil  actions  wherein  the 
debt  or  damages  claimed,  do  not  exceed  $100 ; except  in  actions  for  libel, 
slander,  malicious  prosecution,  real  actions,  and  actions  where  the  title  to 
real  estate  shall  come  in  question.  They  have  the  authority,  also,  to  enter 
judgment  by  confession  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $250.  An  execution 
from  this  court  does  not  reach  real  estate , but  only  goods  and  chattels  ; 
but  if  the  damages  exceed  $20,  and  an  execution  has  been  returned  to  the 
justice  unsatisfied,  a transcript  of  the  judgment  may  be  given  by  the  jus- 
tice on  demand  of  the  plaintiff,  and  when  that  is  filed  with  the  Clerk  of 
the  Circuit  Court,  an  execution  issues  from  that  court  as  well  against  lands 
and  tenements  as  against  goods  and  chattels.  The  longest  period  to  which 
a cause  can  be  continued  in  a Justice’s  Court,  including  any  and  all  ad- 
journments, cannot  exceed  three  months.  These  courts  have  jurisdiction 
for  minor  offences  in  criminal  cases,  to  a limited  extent. 

When  a judgment  shall  have  been  rendered  by  a Justice  of  the  Peace, 
execution  does  not  issue,  of  coursef  under  five  days  from  the  time  of  its 
rendition ; and  not  then,  if  within  that  time  the  judgment  debtor  shall 
give  security  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  justice,  for  the  payment  of  the 
same  in  three  months  from  the  time  of  commencement  of  the  suit,  where 
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the  damages  do  not  exceed  $25 ; in  six  months  if  over  $25  and  under 
$50 ; and  in  ten  months  where  the  damages  exceed  $50.  From  the  1st 
to  the  17th  of  March  last,  there  was  no  stay  of  execution.  I suppose  the 
impression  may  be  somewhat  general  abroad,  in  consequence,  that  this 
delay  docs  not  now  exist ; but  on  the  17th  of  March  last,  a statute  was 
passed  as  above  stated,  to  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage.  The  im- 
pression among  us  is  pretty  general  that  this  stay  of  execution  operates, 
on  the  whole,  in  favor  of,  rather  than  against  the  creditor;  as  in  numerous 
instances,  debts  otherwise  not  collectable,  are  effectually  secured.  Justices 
of  the  Peace  hold  their  offices  for  four  years,  and  are  elected  by  the  people. 

COUNTY  COUKTS. 

The  judges  of  these  courts  hold  their  offices  for  four  years,  and  are 
elective.  This  is  a court  of  record,  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  each 
month,  at  the  respective  county  seats,  and  at  such  other  times  as  business 
may  require.  The  judges,  like  justices  of  the  peace,  are  paid  in  the 
shape  of  fees,  and  not  by  fixed  salary.  This  court  has  original  and  ex- 
clusive  jurisdiction  of  all  civil  actions  arising,  or  brought  within  the  county, 
where  the  damages  claimed  do  not  exceed  $500,  (except  actions  of  eject- 
ment, proceedings  in  probate  cases,  and  cases  cognizable  by  justices  of 
the  peace,)  and  appellate  jurisdiction  from  Justices’  Courts.  Jurisdiction 
is  given  this  court  in  the  foreclosure  of  mortgages,  where  the  sum  does 
not  exceed  $1,000.  Judgments  by  confession  may  be  rendered  in  this 
court  without  limitation  as  to  amount ; and,  by  consent  of  parties,  may 
try  any  civil  action,  without  limit  as  to  amount,  except  actions  of  eject- 
ment. In  this  court  causes  can  be  continued  on  cause  shown,  for  various 
periods,  not  exceeding,  in  all,  three  months : so  that  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  administration  of  justice  here,  is  not  so  sluggish  as  in  the  Circuit 
Courts.  Execution  may  be  stayed  by  giving  security  within  ten  days  from 
rendition,  for  the  payment  of  the  judgment  within  one  year  from  the  com- 
mencement of  suit.  In  such  cases,  execution  issues  as  well  against  surety 
as  principal,  the  same  as  in  Justices*  Courts.  This  court  has  no  criminal 
jurisdiction.  Causes  may  be  removed  from  this  to  the  Circuit  Court,  on 
certiorari. 

PROBATE  COURT. 

This  court  is  on  the  same  plan  of  tho  Surrogate’s  Court  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  is  instituted  for  the  same  purposes,  having  power  to  take 
the  probate  of  wills,  to  grant  administration  of  tho  estates  of  all  persons 
deceased,  who  were  residents,  at  the  time  of  death,  of  the  county  in  which 
such  court  is  holden,  to  appoint  guardians  of  minors  in  certain  cases,  dec. 
Each  county  that  is  organized,  has  one  Judge  of  Probate,  elected  once  in 
four  years,  by  the  people.  This  court  is  open  on  the  first  Monday  of  each 
month,  and  at  such  other  times  as  business  shall  require.  An  appeal  lies 
from  this  to  the  Circuit  Court. 

COURTS  OF  CHANCERY. 

The  Court  of  Chancery,  as  heretofore  established  in  this  State,  was 
abolished  by  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1840,  which  came  into  force  on  the 
first  day  of  last  March.  Since  that  time,  the  several  Circuit  Courts  aro 
Courts  of  Chancery  within  and  for  their  respective  counties,  having  gene* 
ral  powers  and  jurisdiction  co-extensive  with  the  Court  of  Chancery  in 
England,  with  certain  statutory  exceptions,  additions,  and  limitations. 
The  stated  terms  of  the  Circuit  Courts  are  the  stated  terms  of  the  Courts 
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of  Chancery ; which,  in  the  more  densely  populated  counties,  are  twice  a 
year,  and  in  others  but  once.  These  courts  do  not  sit  as  courts  of  law 
and  courts  of  chancery  at  one  and  the  same  time,  but  their  jurisdiction 
and  business  as  courts  of  law,  are  as  separate  and  distinct  from  them,  as 
courts  of  equity,  as  they  were  under  the  former  system,  or  as  the  two 
courts  are  in  England. 

CIRCUIT  COURTS. 

The  Presiding  Judges  of  these  courts  hold  their  offices  for  seven  years, 
and  are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  State  Senate.  The  State  is  divided  into  four  judicial  circuits,  de- 
nominated  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  circuits,  respectively.  Of 
each  of  these  circuits  there  is  one  Presiding  Judge,  who  is  also  a Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  who  holds  a Circuit  Court  in  each  of  the  coun- 
ties of  his  own  circuit  at  least  once  in  each  year,  and  in  several  of  them 
twice.  There  are  two  Associate  Judges,  as  they  are  called,  (mere  stool- 
pigeons,)  in  each  county,  elected  by  the  people,  to  sit  with  and  advise  the 
Presiding  Judge.  This  court  has  jurisdiction  where  the  amount  of  dam- 
ages claimed  exceeds  $500 ; in  the  cases  excepted  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Probate  Courts,  County  Courts,  and  Courts  of 
Chancery ; and  in  some  cases,  as  divorce,  foreclosure  of  mortgages,  &c., 
&c.,  they  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  some  of  the  inferior  courts. 
In  short,  by  statute  they  are  endowed  with  original  jurisdiction  of  all  civil 
notions  and  remedies  at  law  and  in  equity,  and  in  all  prosecutions  in  the 
name  of  the  people  of  this  State,  for  crimes,  misdemeanors,  offences,  and 
penalties,  except  in  cases  where  exclusive  jurisdiction  is  given  to,  or  pos- 
sessed  by,  some  other  tribunal,  in  virtue  of  some  statutory  provision,  or  of 
the  principles  and  usages  of  law ; and  have  appellate  jurisdiction  from  the 
inferior  courts,  except  Justices’  Courts. 

SUPREME  COURT. 

This  is  the  court  of  dernier  resort,  and  consists  of  four  judges,  one  of 
whom  is  styled  “ The  Chief  Justice,”  and  the  others  of  whom  are  styled 
“Associate  Justices.”  As  before  stated,  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  the  Presiding  Judges  of  the  several  circuits.  This  court  has 
jurisdiction  of  suits,  actions  and  matters  brought  before  it  by  writ  of  cer- 
tiorari or  writ  of  error,  when  the  same  shall  be  allowed  by  law  to  any 
inferior  court,  to  magistrates  and  other  officers,  as  well  in  cases  of  prose- 
cution for  any  offence,  misdemeanor,  or  penalty,  in  the  name  of  the  people 
of  the  State,  as  in  other  cases  ; authority  to  issue  writs  of  error,  prohibi- 
tion, certiorari,  mandamus,  quo- warranto,  habeas  corpus,  procedendo,  super- 
sedeas,  and  all  other  process  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  due  execu- 
tion of  the  law,  and  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  full  and  perfect 
exercise  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  to  hear  and  determine  thereon  according 
to  the  principles  and  usages  of  law  and  equity ; and  the  power  to  prevent 
and  correct  errors  and  abuses  in  matters  of  law,  when  no  other  remedy  is 
expressly  provided  by  statute.  It  has  four  terms  each  year,  one  at  each  of 
the  following  places  : — at  Detroit  in  January,  at-  Kalamazoo  in  May,  at 
Jackson  in  July,  and  at  Pontiac  in  October. 

IMPRISONMENT  FOR  DEBT. 

Imprisonment  for  debt  is  allowed  only  in  cases  where  it  has  been  made 
to  appear,  either  that  the  defendant  is  about  to  remove  any  of  his  property 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  which  the  suit  is  brought,  with  intent 
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to  defraud  his  creditor  or  creditors  ; or,  that  he  has  property  or  rights  in 
action,  which  he  fraudulently  conceals,  or  that  he  has  rights  in  action,  or 
some  interest  in  any  public  or  corporate  stock,  money,  or  evidence  of  debt, 
which  he  unjustly  refuses  to  apply  to  the  payment  of  any  judgment  or  de- 
cree which  shall  have  been  rendered  against  him,  belonging  to  the  com- 
plainant; or,  that  he  has  assigned,  removed,  or  disposed  of,  or  is  about  to 
dispose  of  any  of  his  property,  with  the  intent  to  defraud  his  creditor  or 
creditors  ; or,  that  the  defendant  fraudulently  contracted  the  debt,  or  in- 
curred the  obligation,  respecting  which  such  suit  is  brought.  The  means 
of  release  from  imprisonment  are  so  easy,  that  the  act  really  amounts  to 
but  little  as  a means  of  enforcing  collection  of  debts.  Our  attachment  law 
amounts  to  pretty  much  the  same  thing,  and,  before  a writ  can  issue,  re- 
quires proof  of  about  the  same  matters  that  authorize  the  issuing  of  a 
warrant — good  for  nothing  at  best ! Our  garnishee  law  is  based  upon  the 
issue  of  an  attachment  in  the  first  place,  and  is  not,  in  reality,  worth  the 
paper  it  is  printed  on.  A perfect  mockery  of  justice  ! 

LIENS  ON  PROPERTY. 

A judgment,  obtained  by  ordinary  proceedings,  is  no  lien  upon  personal 
or  real  property.  Execution  must  first  be  issued,  and  actually  levied 
Attachments  become  liens  from  the  time  of  the  service  of  the  writ,  and 
not  before.  Liens  or  claims  by  way  of  mortgage  or  bill  of  sale  on  per- 
sonal property,  are  absolutely  void  as  against  creditors  or  subsequent  pur- 
chasers in  good  faith,  unless  followed  by  an  actual  and  continued  change 
of  possession,  if  the  mortgage,  or  a true  copy,  is  not  filed  in  the  offica  of 
the  township  clerk  where  the  mortgager  resides.  Executions  from  the 
Circuit  Court,  may  be  issued  to  the  sheriff  of  any  county  within  the  State. 
They  are  returnable  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  the  next  term  of  the 
court  after  issue.  From  the  County  Court  they  are  returnable  ninety  days 
after  issue ; and  from  Justices’  Courts,  in  sixty  days. 

FORECLOSURES  OF  MORTGAGES. 

Mortgages  may  be  foreclosed  either  in  Chancery,  in  the  County  Courts, 
or  by  advertisement.  Premises  upon  which  foreclosures  are  had  in  Chan- 
cery, can  be  sold  without  redemption  at  any  time  after  one  year  shall  have 
elapsed  from  the  filing  of  the  bill ; but  if  sold  by  order  of  the  County 
Court,  or  by  advertisement,  they  may  be  redeemed  at  any  time  within  one 
year  after  sale,  by  paying  the  amount  for  which  they  sold,  and  10  per  cent 
interest  from  the  time  of  such  sale  to  the  day  of  redemption.  On  mort- 
gages or  executions,  real  estate  is  now  sold  to  the  highest  bidder , and  not 
set-off  at  two-thirds  its  appraised  value,  as  formerly.  An  equity  of  redemp- 
tion exists  for  one  year  from  the  time  of  sale  or  execution,  of  any  real 
estate. 

EXEMPT  FROM  SALE  ON  EXECUTION. 

Our  redemption  law  is  liberal  for  the  poor  man ; deemed  altogether  ex- 
travagant by  many.  At  any  rate,  few  have,  whether  rich  or  poor,  all  the 
property  exempt  from  execution.  The  following  is  a catalogue  of  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  such  as  are  exempt: — All  spinning-wheels,  weaving- looms, 
with  the  apparatus,  and  stoves  put  up  or  kept  for  use  in  any  dwelling- 
house;  a seat,  pew,  or  slip,  in  any  house  of  public  worship;  all  cemeteries, 
tombs,  and  rights  of  burial ; all  arms  and  accoutrements  required  by  law 
to  be  kept  by  any  person  ; all  wearing-apparel  of  every  person  or  family ; 
he  library  and  school-books  of  every  individual  and  family,  not  exceeding 
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$150 ; all  family  pictures ; to  each  householder  ten  sheep,  with  their  fleeces, 
and  the  yarn  or  cloth  manufactured  from  the  6ame,  two  cows,  five  swine,  pro- 
visions and  fuel  for  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  such  householder  and 
family  for  six  months ; all  household  goods,  furniture,  and  utensils,  not  ex- 
ceeding in  value  $250,  the  tools,  implements,  materials,  stock,  apparatus, 
team,  vehicle,  horses,  harness,  or  other  things  to  enable  any  person  to 
carry  on  the  profession,  trade,  occupation,  or  business  in  which  be  is 
wholly  or  principally  engaged,  not  exceeding  in  value  $250,  and  a sufficient 
quantity  of  hay,  grain,  feed,  and  oats,  for  properly  keeping,  for  six  months, 
the  animals  aforesaid,  exempt  from  execution. 

LIMITATION  OF  ACTIONS. 

Actions  of  debt,  founded  upon  any  contract  or  liability  not  under  seal, 
except  upon  judgments  of  courts  of  record,  actions  for  arrears  of  rent, 
actions  of  assumpsit,  or  upon  the  case,  founded  upon  any  contract  or  lia- 
bility, express  or  implied,  and  actions  of  replevin  and  trover,  and  all  other 
actions  on  the  case,  except  for  slander  and  libel,  must  be  commenced 
within  six  years  next  after  the  cause  of  action  shall  have  accrued ; for 
libel  or  slander,  within  two  years.  All  other  personal  actions  on  any  con- 
tract not  limited  by  the  foregoing  specifications,  or  by  some  law  of  this 
State,  must  be  brought  within  ten  years,  and  not  afterwards. 

SALE  OF  LANDS  FOR  TAXES. 

In  Michigan  a great  many  lots  and  pails  of  lots  of  land,  are  annually 
sold  for  the  payment  of  taxes  in  arrears.  All  lands  returned  to  the  Audi- 
tor-General upon  which  the  taxes,  interest,  and  charges,  shall  not  be  paid 
within  one  year  next  after  the  return  thereof,  are  sold  by  the  County 
Treasurer  in  the  counties  where  they  are  situated.  These  lands  are 
assessed,  for  instance,  in  1845,  and  returned  to  the  County  Treasurers  (if 
the  taxes  are  unpaid)  in  February,  1846,  and  the  Treasurer  returns  them 
to  the  Auditor-General  in  March  of  the  same  year.  If  the  taxes  are  not 
paid  within  a year  from  that  time,  or  by  one  year  from  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber, 1847,  at  farthest,  they  are  sold  to  the  one  who  will  pay  the  taxes, 
interest,  and  charges,  for  the  smallest  quantity  of  such  returned  land,  in 
the  month  of  October  of  tho  same  year.  After  lands  have  been  returned 
to  the  County  Treasurer,  the  taxes  may  be  paid  to  him  at  any  time  before 
they  are  sold  for  taxes ; or  to  the  State  Treasurer  before  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember preceding  the  sale,  by  paying,  also,  all  charges,  and  15  per  cent 
interest  from  the  time  of  return.  After  the  sale  of  lands  for  taxes,  they 
may  be  redeemed  at  any  time  within  one  year , by  paving  all  tho  charges 
and  expenses,  and  25  per  cent  interest.  They  cannot  be  redeemed  after 
one  year  from  the  time  of  sale. 

CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 

There  is  but  one  crime  which  a person  can  commit,  punishable  by 
death,  and  that  is  treason . Murder  in  the  first  degree , is  punishable  by 
solitary  confinement  in  the  state  prison  for  life.  Murder  in  the  second 
degree,  is  punishable  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent,  or  for 
any  term  of  years,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  c.  j. 
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Art.  TIL— THE  CORPORATION  OF  TIIE  TRINITY  HOUSE.* 

In  the  department  of  this  Magazine  devoted  to  “Nautical  Intelli- 
gence,n we  frequently  publish  information  relative  to  the  rocks  and 
shoals  that  obstruct  the  path  of  the  navigator,  or  the  buoys  and  lights 
that  warn  him  of  danger,  or  direct  him  in  safety  to  the  desired  harbor  or 
haven.  Many  of  these  notices  emanate  from  the  “Trinity  House,” 
London,  and  that  title  is  frequently  appended  to  them,  to  designate  their 
source  and  authority. 

Under  the  impression  that  the  term  “Trinity  House,”  may  not  be 
understood  by  every  reader  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine,  we  proceed 
to  give  gome  account  of  the  important  institution,  to  whose  members  is 
entrusted  the  management  of  lighthouses,  and  of  the  various  interests 
connected  with  the  seameji  and  shipping  of  England,  and,  indeed,  more 
or  less,  with  the  commercial  world. 

The  early  records  of  this  corporation  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1714, 
so  that  the  origin  of  the  institution  cannot  be  precisely  stated.  But  it 
appears  that  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  first  established  was,  for  the 
increase  of  correct  intbrination  of  the  intricacies  of  navigation  connected 
with  the  channels  leading  into  the  Thames,  and  with  the  river  itself,  and 
that  the  society  was  originally  an  association  of  seamen  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  forwarding  and  assisting  the  attainment  of  the  object. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  arsenals  of  Woolwich  and  Deptford 
were  founded,  the  latter  being  afterwards  put  under  the  direction  of  the 
Trinity  House.  It  is  in  this  reign  that  wo  meet  with  the  first  official 
document  relating  to  the  establishment  at  Deptford  Strond.  A royal 
charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign, 
wherein  Henry  grants  license  to  his  beloved  people  and  subjects,  the 
shipmen  and  mariners  of  England,  to  new  begin,  erect,  create,  ordain, 
found,  unite,  and  establish  a certain  guild  or  perpetual  fraternity  of  them- 
selves and  other  persons,  as  well  men  as  women,  in  the  parish-church  of 
Deptford  Strond,  in  the  county  of  Kent.  This  charter  permits  the  breth- 
ren to  elect  one  master,  four  wardens,  and  eight  assistants,  to  govern  and 
oversee  the  guild,  and  have  the  custody  of  the  lands  and  possessions 
thereof,  & c.  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  first  year  of  her  reign,  recog- 
nised all  the  rights  and  immunities  of  the  corporation,  and  in  the  eighth 
of  her  reign  an  act  was  passed  enabling  them  to  preserve  ancient  sea- 
marks, to  erect  beacons,  marks,  and  signs  for  the  sea,  and  to  grant 
licenses  to  mariners  duri ng  the  intervals  of  their  engagements,  to  ply  for 
hire  as  watermen  on  the  river  Thames.  This  act  recites  the  destruction 
of  steeples,  woods,  and  other  marks  on  the  coasts,  whereby  divers  ships 
have  been  lost,  to  the  great  detriment  and  hurt  of  the  common  weal,  and 
the  perishing  of  no  small  number  of  people,  and  forbids  the  destruction 
of  any  existing  marks  after  notice,  under  a penalty  of  £100. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  a question  arose  as  to  whether  the  privileges 
granted  to  the  Trinity  House  by  the  act  of  8th  of  Elizabeth,  included 
lighthouses ; which,  it  would  appear,  were  not  introduced  in  England  at 
the  time  it  was  passed.  The  opinion  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  sought 

•The  full  title  of  tho  corporation  of  the  Trinity  House  of  Deptford  Strond,  is  as 
follows: — 11  The  Master,  Wardens,  and  Assistants  of  the  Guild,  Fraternity,  or  Brother- 
hood of  the  most  glorious  and  undivided  Trinity,  and  of  St.  Clement,  in  the  parish  of 
Deptford  Strond,  in  tho  county  of  Kent” 
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in  the  matter,  and  on  it  an  order  in  council  was  founded,  26th  March, 
1617.  The  opinion  was: — “That  lighthouses  are  marks  and  signs 
within  the  meaning  of  the  statute  and  charter.  That  there  is  an  authority, 
mixed  with  a trust  settled  in  that  corporation,  for  the  erection  of  such 
lighthouses,  and  other  marks  and  signs  as  may  serve  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  accidents  and  moveable  nature  of  the  sands  and  channels  doth  re- 
quire, grounded  upon  the  skill  and  experience  which  they  have  in  marine 
service,  and  this  authority  and  trust  cannot  be  transferred  from  them  by  law, 
but  as  they  only  are  answerable  for  the  defaults,  so  they  only  are  trusted 
with  the  performance,  it  being  a matter  of  a high  and  precious  nature,  in 
respect  of  the  salvation  of  ships  and  lives,  and  a kind  of  starlight  in  that 
element.” 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  sensible  decision  of  the  attorney- 
general  was  not  altogether  pleasing  to  the  king,  whose  habit  of  selling 
monopolies  and  patents  was  thereby  checked.  That  this  was  the  case 
appears  from  the  fact,  that,  on  Sir  Francis  Bacon  becoming  lord-keeper, 
the  same  point  of  law  was  revived  before  his  successor  in  the  office  of 
attorney-general,  Sir  Henry  Yelverton.  The  result  of  this  was  a report 
that  suited  the  king’s  purposes  better  at  the  time,  but  was  subsequently 
the  cause  of  much  evil,  loss,  and  expense,  because  the  management  of 
several  lighthouses  was  thenceforth  entrusted  to  individuals.  Without 
interfering  with  the  authority  already  possessed  by  the  Trinity  House, 
this  report  states  that  the  crown  had  also  a power  and  right  by  the  com- 
mon law  to  erect  such  houses.  “And  therefore,”  says  the  report,  “how- 
soever the  ordinary  authority  and  trust  for  the  performance  of  this  service 
is  committed  to  the  said  corporation  alone,  as  persons  of  skill  aud  trust 
to  that  purpose,  yet  if  they  be  not  vigilant  to  perform  it  in  ail  places 
necessary,  his  majesty  is  not  restrained  to  provide  them  according  to  his 
regal  power  and  justice,  for  the  safety  of  his  subjects’  lives,  goods,  and 
shipping,  in  all  places  needful.” 

Thus  patents  for  and  leases  of  lighthouses  w*ere  granted  to  private  indi- 
viduals, and  were  no  longer  the  exclusive  right  of  the  Trinity  House. 
This  state  of  things  continued  from  that  period  nearly  to  the  present  time. 
But  the  inconvenience  and  disadvantage  resulting  from  the  measure  had 
long  been  felt,  and  it  was  found  that  the  lighthouse  system  was,  in  too 
mauy  instances,  conducted  with  a view  to  private  interest  rather  than 
public  good.  An  act  was  therefore  passed,  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
years  of  the  reign  of  his  late  majesty  William  IV.,  in  order  to  the  attain- 
ment of  uniformity  of  system  in  the  management  of  lighthouses,  and  the 
reduction  and  equalization  of  tolls  payable  in  respect  thereof.  By  this  act 
provision  was  made  for  vesting  all  the  lighthouses  on  the  coast  of  England 
in  the  corporation  of  the  Trinity  House,  and  placing  those  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland  also  under  their  supervision.  All  the  interest  of  the  crown 
in  lighthouses  possessed  by  his  majesty  was  vested  in  the  corporation,  in 
consideration  of  £300,000  allowed  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Crown 
Land  Revenue  for  the  same,  and  the  corporation  were  permitted  to  buy 
up  the  interests  of  the  various  lessees  of  the  crown  and  of  the  corpora- 
tion, as  well  as  to  purchase  the  other  lighthouses  from  the  proprietors  of 
them,  subject  in  case  of  dispute  to  the  assessment  of  a jury.  Under  this 
act  purchases  have  been  made  by  the  corporation  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  lighthouses  not  before  in  their  possession,  the  sum  expended  for  that 
purpose  amounting  to  nearly  a million  of  money. 
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The  revenues  of  the  corporation,  which  are  very  considerable,  are  de- 
rived from  tolls  paid  by  the  shipping  deriving  benefit  from  the  lights, 
beacons,  and  buoys,  and  from  the  ballast  supplied.  Also  from  lands, 
stock,  &c.,  held  by  the  corporation,  partly  by  purchase,  partly  from  lega- 
cies, dec.,  and  donations  of  private  individuals.  The  whole  of  these  reve- 
nues are  employed  in  necessary  expenses,  such  as  constructing  and  main- 
taining their  lighthouses,  and  lights,  beacons,  and  buoys,  and  the  buildings 
and  vessels  belonging  to  the  corporation,  in  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of 
their  diflerent  establishments,  and  in  relieving  decayed  seamen  and  ballast- 
men  and  their  widows.  Many  alms-houses  have  been  erected  and  are 
maintained  from  the  same  funds. 

The  present  house  of  the  corporation  is  on  Tower  Hill.  It  was  built 
by  Wyatt,  in  1793.  It  is  of  Portland  stone,  with  a rustic  basement,  over 
which  is  one  story  adorned  with  Ionic  columns  and  pilasters.  The  Trinity 
House  was  formerly  in  Water  Lane,  where  it  was  twice  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  members  of  the  corporation  are  chosen  from  among  the  highest 
ranks:  of  the  thirty-one  elder  brethren,  eleven  are  noblemen  and  heads  of 
government  departments,  admirals,  &c.  These  are  styled  honorary 
members,  and  have  no  pecuniary  advantage  from  their  connection  with 
the  institution.  The  present  master  is  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Mr. 
Pitt  filled  that  office  seventeen  years,  and  William  TV.  was  master  at  the 
time  of  his  accession  to  the  throne.  Different  committees  are  appointed 
for  attending  to  the  various  duties  of  the  corporation.  The  deputy  master 
and  elder  brethren  are  from  time  to  time  employed  in  making  voyages  of 
inspection  of  their  lighthouses  and  lights,  beacons  and  buoys,  and  in 
making  surveys,  &c.  on  the  coast,  and  reports  on  maritime  matters.  The 
salary  of  the  deputy  master  is  £600  per  annum,  and  of  the  elder  breth- 
ren £300  each  per  annum.  The  duties  of  the  corporation  also  extend  to 
the  examination  of  such  boys  of  Christ’s  Hospital  as  shall  be  willing  to 
become  seamen,  and  to  apprentice  them  to  commanders  of  ships.  Also, 
the  appointment  of  all  pilots  into  and  out  of  the  Thames,  prohibiting, 
under  penalties,  all  other  persons  from  exercising  the  office ; the  punish- 
ment of  seamen  deserting,  &c.  All  masters  of  the  navy,  as  well  as  the 
pilots,  also  undergo  examination  before  this  corporation. 

The  rate  of  dues  chargeable  by  the  Trinity  House  before  the  passing 
of  the  act  of  1830,  varied  from  one-sixth  of  a penny  to  one  penny  per 
ton,  on  each  light  passed ; and  it  appears  from  the  parliamentary  report, 
that  in  1832  the  nett  amount  of  revenue  was  £77,371,  and  the  expense 
of  maintaining  the  lights  £36,904,  leaving  a surplus  of  £40,467,  to  be 
expended  in  charity  to  the  amount  of  £35,000,  and  the  rest  in  the  erec- 
tion of  new  lighthouses,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  general  establish- 
ment. By  the  new  act  the  duties  levied  under  former  acts  were  repealed, 
and  it  was  enacted  that  every  British  vessel,  and  every  private  foreign 
vessel,  should  pay  the  toll  of  one  half-penny  per  ton  for  every  time  of 
passing,  or  deriving  advantage  from  any  light,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Bell-rock,  for  which  one  penny  per  ton  is  the  toll.  Every  foreign  vessel 
not  privileged,  must  pay  double  toll.  Exemptions  were  made  in  favor  of 
the  king’s  vessels,  those  of  Trinity  House,  and  all  vessels  going  in  ballast 
or  engaged  in  the  herring  fishery.  Powrcr  was  given  to  the  commissioners 
of  northern  lighthouses  to  erect  beacons,  and  moor  buoys,  and  the  harbor- 
lights  on  the  Scotch  coast  were  placed  under  their  control.  This  act  also 
confers  on  the  Trinity  House  the  power  of  entering  any  lighthouse  under 
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the  charge  of  other  boards,  to  inspect  their  condition,  and  it  gives  them  a 
control  as  to  the  erection  of  new  lighthouses,  or  the  alteration  of  those 
already  existing,  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  In  the  event  of  any  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  between  the  three  boards,  appeal  is  to  be  made  to  the 
Privy  Council.  It  is  also  enacted,  that  accounts  of  the  receipt  of  all 
moneys,  and  a report  of  all  alterations  made  during  the  preceding  year, 
be  annually  laid  before  each  House  of  Parliament. 

The  public  lights  of  England,  including  Heligoland,  (a  small  island 
belonging  to  England,  situate  about  25  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe,)  amount  to  71  in  number,  and  have  been  arranged  in  the  follow- 
ing classes : — 


1.  Those  belonging  to  and  under  the  management  of  the  corporation  of  the 

Trinity  House 55  lights. 

2.  Those  in  charge  of  individuals  under  lease  from  the  Trinity  House,  and 

having  different  periods  to  run 3 

3.  Those  let  by  the  crown  to  individuals  for  a period  of  years,  on  leases  re- 

newed since  the  year  1822 7 

4.  Lights  originally  held  under  patents  subsequently  sanctioned  by  acts  of 

parliament,  and  now  in  the  hands  of  proprietors 4 

5.  At  Heligoland 1 

6.  One  floating  light  at  Benbridgc  Lodge 1 

Total  number  of  public  general  lights  in  England.  71  lights. 


Art.  Till. — STORY'S  TREATISE  ON  TIIE  IAW  OF  SALES.* 

The  earliest  sale  of  which  recorded  history  gives  us  any  account,  ex- 
cept the  transaction  in  real  estate,  between  Abraham  and  Ephron  the 
Hittite,  (Gen.  xxiii.  3 — 20,)  is  thus  briefly  narrated  in  the  twenty-fifth 
chapter  of  Genesis : “And  Jacob  sod  pottage : and  Esau  came  from 
the  field,  and  he  was  faint.  And  Esau  said  to  Jacob,  Feed  me,  I pray 
thee,  with  that  same  red  pottage,  for  I am  faint.  And  Jacob  said,  Sell 
me  this  day  thy  birthright.  Aud  Esau  said,  Behold  I am  at  the  point  to 
die;  and  what  profit  shall  this  birthright  do  to  me?  And  Jacob  said, 
Swear  to  me  this  day;  and  he  swore  unto  him;  and  he  sold  his  birth- 
right unto  Jacob.” 

It  is  very  clear  that  at  the  date  of  this  sale,  the  law  requiring  contracts 
of  this  nature  to  bo  in  writing,  familiarly  known  as  the  “ Statute  of 
Frauds,”  was  not  in  existence.  But  even  if  the  contract  had  been  ever 
so  carefully  drawn,  signed,  and  sealed,  we  are  not  sure  that  it  would  not 
have  been  void,  on  the  ground  of  duress;  and,  at  any  rate,  we  think 
equity  could  have  relieved  against  it,  as  an  unconscionable  contract,  and 
would  have  regarded  the  gross  inadequacy  of  the  consideration,  as  a 
badge  of  fraud;  or,  perhaps,  have  adjudged  it  not  to  be  binding,  as  made 
under  a mistake  of  fact,  the  grantor  thinking  himself  “on  the  point  to 
die,”  which  turned  out  to  be  an  entire  misapprehension.  But  however 
this  might  have  been,  we  find  that  a contract  was  proposed,  agreed  upon, 
and  carried  into  cfTect,  with  fewer  words  than  would  be  sufficient,  in 
modern  times,  merely  to  describe  the  parties,  to  say  nothing  of  the  mani- 
fold recitals  of  rights,  easements,  privileges  and  immunities,  titles  and 
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interests  in,  to  and  unto  all  and  singular  the  estates,  real,  personal,  and 
mixed,  coupled  with  powers  of  attorney  authorizing  the  grantee  to  repre- 
sent the  grantor  in  all  matters  and  things  pertaining  to  the  subject  matter, 
which  a modern  conveyancer  would  employ.  How  far  the  world  has 
been  a gainer  by  the  multiplication  of  formalities,  may  be  a serious 
question ; but  if  it  has  advanced  in  honesty  at  the  ratio  of  its  departure 
from  simplicity,  the  millennium  must  be  near  at  hand. 

From  the  days  of  Esau  down  to  our  own,  the  business  of  buying  and 
selling  has  been  constantly  going  on,  until  now  the  great  employment  of 
mankind  is  traffic.  The  activity  of  the  streets,  is  the  activity  of  trade; 
the  voices  that  you  hear,  are  of  buyers  and  sellers ; the  ocean  is  alive 
with  the  ships  of  the  merchants;  the  mails  groan  with  their  correspond- 
ence ; the  courts  of  law  have  little  to  do  but  enforce  and  interpret,  and 
set  aside  their  contracts;  and  the  numerous  tribe  of  attorneys,  parasitical 
plants  drawing  their  succulence  from  others,  thrive  chiefly  where  the 
business  of  merchandising  is  most  active.  Of  course,  the  most  interest- 
ing topic  to  the  human  race  in  this  era,  must  be  buying  and  selling ; and 
the  law  upon  this  subject  ought  to  share,  to  some  extent,  the  interest  as 
well  as  the  importance  which  attaches  to  the  subject  itself. 

In  the  work  whose  title  is  at  the  head  of  this  article,  Mr.  William  W. 
Story,  only  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Story,  has  undertaken  to  furnish 
us  with  a compendious  statement  of  the  law  applicable  to  the  sales  of 
personal  property,  as  it  now  stands.  In  executing  his  task,  he  has  spared 
no  labor  or  trouble  to  make  his  work  thoroughly  accurate.  Not  only 
does  he  furnish  us  with  the  American  law  upon  the  various  topics  which 
come  within  the  scope  of  his  work,  but  ransacks  the  English,  the  Scotch, 
the  French,  and  the  civil  law  writers,  to  illustrate  and  adorn  his  subject. 
Nor  does  even  this  content  him;  for  when  he  finds  the  law  opposed  to 
his  views  of  right  and  justice,  he  attacks  it  in  good  earnest,  and  lets  us 
know  pretty  clearly  how  ho  thinks  it  ought  to  be.  And  this  he  does  w'ith 
becoming  modesty,  but  in  full  faith  that  what  ought  to  be,  in  due  time 
will  be.  As  an  instance  in  point,  we  refer  the  reader  to  his  eloquent 
defence  of  the  right  of  married  women  to  the  custody  and  control  of  their 
own  property,  to  be  found  on  pages  35  to  37,  inclusive. 

For  mere  professional  reference,  we  do  not  think  the  value  of  Mr. 
Story’s  book  is  enhanced  by  this  tendency  of  his  to  indulge  in  occasional 
reformatory  and  prophetic  digressions.  But  the  general  reader,  the  mer- 
chant, and  the  public,  will  not  read  any  of  these  passages  without  plea- 
sure and  profit.  Like  his  learned  father,  Mr.  Story  has  no  tendency  to 
condensation.  There  is  a plethora  of  phrase  about  him,  which  would  be 
intolerable  if  he  did  not  write  with  a good  deal  of  clearness  and  vivacity. 
The  paternal  habit  of  overloading  his  subject  with  an  endless  wealth  of 
learning,  in  the  shape  of  marginal  notes  and  references,  is  also  very 
noticeable.  One  finds  authority  piled  on  authority,  for  every  sentence 
and  every  member  of  a sentence,  and  almost  every  word  of  any  signifi- 
cance. To  bo  sure  this  habit  of  “ proving  all  things,”  is  a very  apostoli- 
cal and  useful  one,  and  adds  immensely  to  the  reliableness  of  his  work, 
and  is  infinitely  preferable  to  a careless  and  loose  way  of  stating  legal 
propositions ; but  the  attention  is  so  continually  distracted,  that  a frag- 
mentary character  is  given  to  tho  text,  quite  unfavorable  to  a connected 
and  consecutive  perusal. 

This  is  all  we  deem  it  necessary  to  say  in  the  way  of  criticism.  It 
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deserves  to  be  added,  that  the  book  is  a very  learned,  elaborate,  and  re- 
liable one.  It  is  written  by  a scholar,  with  abundant  leisure  and  ample 
resources.  Too  many  law  books  are  got  up  in  a hurry,  by  young  lawyers 
who  are  waiting  for  clients,  and  are  desirous  of  a speedy  market.  The 
popular  phrase  for  such  books,  is  44  catch-penny.”  Mr.  Story  is  a writer 
of  a diftereut  class,  and  his  work  will  be  of  authority  until  the  constant 
changes  of  our  fluctuating  jurisprudence  shall  have  become  sufficiently 
numerous  to  require  a new  publication  on  the  same  subject. 

We  suppose  we  may  regard  this  work  as  a farewell  gift,  (or  sale  ?)  by 
Mr.  Story,  to  a profession  which  he  has  abandoned  for  the  more  conge- 
nial and  fascinating  pursuits  of  literature  and  art;  for  besides  being  a 
law  writer  of  no  little  celebrity,  he  is  a poet,  painter,  sculptor,  and  man 
of  letters.  If  this  is  the  last  we  are  to  hear  of  him  in  a professional 
capacity,  we  can  only  hope  that  the  distinguished  place  he  seemed  des- 
tined to  fill,  may  be  occupied  by  men  of  equal  diligence,  learning,  re- 
sources, and  character. 

In  conclusion,  we  commend  the  work  on  Sales  to  the  mercantile  class, 
as  one  certainly  worthy  of  their  confidence,  and  likely  to  be  of  frequent 
and  invaluable  service  to  them. 


MERCANTILE  LAW  CASES. 


MERCHANTS’  BANK  OF  BALTIMORE  VS.  LATE  BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Louisiana — Merchants’  Bank  of  Baltimore, 
appellant,  vs.  The  President,  Directors  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States. — Appeal  of  J.  Robertson,  el  al .,  third  opponents. 

This  case  arises  out  of  the  seizure  of  certain  lots  in  this  city,  under  a judgment 
rendered  in  Pennsylvania,  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  against  the  late  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  made  executory  by  the  Judge  of  the  late  Commercial  Court  of 
New  Orleans,  for  the  sum  of  $159,626  59. 

The  third  opponents,  Jame3  Robertson  and  others,  alleged  that  they  were  the 
owners  and  possessors  of  the  property  seized,  under  a conveyance  made  to  them 
from  the  President,  Directors  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
executed  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  12th  of  February,  1842,  and  recorded  here  on 
the  16th  April,  1842. 

The  opposition  to  the  seizure  and  sale  was  dismissed,  after  a hearing  before  (he 
Court  of  the  Fourth  District,  and  the  opponents  have  appealed. 

The  conveyance  purports  to  be  a sale  for  a fixed  price,  but  in  point  of  fact,  the 
lots  in  question  formed  part  of  the  property,  and  the  late  United  States  Bank 
assigned  to  certain  trustees,  for  the  use  of  certain  creditors,  and  the  conveyance 
was  in  furtherance  of  the  assignment,  and  the  opponents  were  in  possession 
under  it. 

The  validity  of  the  assignments,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  personal  property 
assigned,  having  been  held  to  be  valid,  by  a decision  made  by  the  late  Supreme 
Court,  it  is  said,  the  question  as  to  their  operation  on  the  real  estate  situated 
within  this  State,  was  reversed,  and  that  so  far  as  concerns  the  real  estate,  the 
force  and  effect  of  the  assignments  is  to  be  governed  exclusively  by  our  own 
laws. 

The  creditor,  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry,  must  be  considered  as  having 
all  the  rights  of  the  property  of  the  bank,  its  debtor,  which  the  laws  of  Pennsyl- 
vania confer,  and  no  more. 

The  remedies  which  the  laws  of  Louisiana  give  to  creditors,  the  plaintiff  pos- 
sesses, and  has  exercised. 
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The  opponents  were  in  possession  of  the  property  seized,  under  a title  legal  in 
point  of  form,  and  what  are  the  grounds  on  which  the  plaintiff  can  question  its 
validity  ? They  are,  that  assignments  of  property  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  certain 
creditors  of  an  insolvent,  are  reprobated  by  our  laws,  and  that  no  eflect  will  be 
given  to  them  by  our  courts. 

We  have  lately  given  our  views  in  relation  to  this  subject,  after  a very  thorough 
argument  at  the  bar,  and  an  examination  of  all  the  authorities  which  the  assist- 
ance of  counsel  and  our  own  research  could  furnish.  They  are  stated,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Court,  in  the  case  of  Richardson  vs.  Leavitt,  2 Annual  Reports. 
We  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  part  of  that  opinion  which  requires,  alter  a 
revision  of  the  subject,  any  change. 

It  would  result,  from  an  application  of  the  principles  there  laid  down  to  the 
present  case,  that  if  these  assignments  made  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
in  Pennsylvania,  were  valid  by  the  laws  of  that  State,  and  they  are  obligatory  on 
the  plaintiff— that  is,  if  the  bank  had  a right  to  give  a preference  to  particular 
creditors,  the  plaintiff  could  not,  by  any  process  of  law,  subject  any  property 
assigned  for  that  purpose,  to  the  exclusive  payment  of  his  debt. 

There  are  some  preliminary  matters,  however,  to  be  first  considered.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  form  of  the  conveyance  which  alfects  its  validity,  and  all  the  plain- 
tiff can  ask,  is  that  the  claims  of  the  opponents  be  confined  to  rights  created  under 
the  assignments,  and  conferred  by  the  instrument  itself,  in  furtherance  of  their 
objects.  The  mention  of  a sum  of  money  as  a consideration,  is  a matter  of  no 
moment,  as  the  case  is  before  us  under  the  evidence. 

It  is  said  that  the  conveyance  was  not  recorded  in  the  manner  required  by  our 
laws,  so  as  to  charge  the  plaintiff  with  notice ; but  we  think  that  under  the  acts 
of  the  legislature  of  1827  and  1828,  relating  to  the  register  of  conveyances  for 
New  Orleans,  the  record  as  made  of  the  instrument,  did  operate  as  notice. 

The  case  of  Townsend  vs.  The  Louisiana  State  Insurance  Company,  13  L.  R., 
551,  is  considered  by  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  as  conclusive  in  his  favor.  But 
the  facts  of  that  case,  and  the  decision  made  on  them,  have  no  application  to  the 
questions  which  that  of  Richardson,  el  al.,  vs.  Leavitt,  and  this  case  present. 

In  Townsend’s  case  the  assignment  was  made  by  an  insolvent  debtor  residing 
in  Louisiana,  to  the  detriment  of  his  creditors,  of  property  which  was  their  com- 
mon pledge,  in  which  an  undue  preference  was  sought  to  be  given,  in  palpable 
violation  of  his  obligations,  and  of  the  penal  as  well  as  civil  laws  of  the  land. 
That  decision  we  have  had  occasion  to  recognise  as  correct,  but  we  have  also 
held  that  there  was  no  common  pledge,  where,  by  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the 
parties  where  the  contract  w*as  made,  no  right  was  created  on  the  property  of  the 
debtor,  and  he  might  lawfully  prefer  one  creditor  to  another  in  payment.  A foreign 
creditor  would  not  be  aided  by  our  courts,  in  disturbing  the  possession  of  an  assign- 
ment under  a voluntary  assignment  lawfully  made,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into 
effect  a distribution  of  moveable  property,  which  the  debtor  had  the  undoubted 
right  to  make. 

If  the  property  in  dispute  were  personal,  we  would  maintain  the  possession  of 
the  opponents  on  the  case  made  out  by  the  plaintiff.  Is  there  another  rule  appli- 
cable to  real  property  ? 

As  to  the  validity  of  the  assignments  and  binding  force  of  the  contracts  under 
which  the  opponents  held  the  property  in  dispute,  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania 
and  of  Maryland,  the  domicil  of  plaintiff,  the  courts  of  those  States  have  removed 
all  doubt  by  repeated  recognitions  of  the  principles  on  which  they  rest. — 13  Ser- 
geant and  Ravvle,  132  ; 6 Gill  and  Johnson,  371,  363,  206  ; Dana  vs.  The  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  (Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania;)  United  States  vs.  The 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  Robinson's  Reports. 

But  the  argument  is,  that  our  own  laws  operate  exclusively  upon  real  property 
within  our  jurisdiction,  and  the  articles  10  and  483  of  our  code,  are  considered 
to  be  formal  and  positive  on  that  subject,  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  any 
further  inquiry. 

The  clause  of  the  article  10th  referred  to,  provides  that  the  effect  of  acts  passed 
in  one  country  to  have  effect  in  another,  is  regulated  by  the  laws  of  the  country 
where  they  are  to  have  effect. 
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The  second  paragraph  of  article  433,  provides  (hat  persons  residing  out  of  the 
State,  cannot  dispose  of  the  property  they  possess  here,  in  a manner  different  from 
that  prescribed  by  its  laws. 

It  would  not  be  reasonable  to  isolate  these  provisions  from  the  great  body  of  our 
laws,  and  give  them  an  arbitrary  and  literal  interpretation.  They  are  the  expo- 
nents of  principles  which  are  recognised  under  every  system  of  laws,  and  their 
application  is  well  understood.  There  are  cases  arising  here,  relating  to  property 
in  this  State,  and  by  no  means  a small  number  has  been  before  us,  which  are 
governed  and  determined  by  laws  other  than  those  of  Louisiana.  There  can  be 
no  question  of  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  of  every  country  over  the  property 
within  its  jurisdiction,  real  and  personal,  but  their  exclusive  application  indis- 
criminately to  all  cases  occurring,  would  be  contrary  to  those  rules  of  comity 
which  every  civilized  nation  acknowledges,  and  those  who  administer  the  laws 
are  bound  to  respect. 

Merlin,  Repertoire,  verbo  Loi, } 6,  n.  2,  3,  says: — That,  though  the  French  law 
governs  in  all  cases  of  immoveables  in  France,  even  where  the  owners  are  foreign- 
ers, yet  that  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  As,  for  instance,  if  the  foreign  law 
in  the  country  where  a contract  is  made  respecting  them,  has  been  adopted  by  the 
contracting  parties,  and  converted  by  them  into  an  express  contract;  in  such  a 
case,  he  holds  that  the  contract  is  binding,  because  the  foreign  law,  as  such,  does 
not  act  upon  the  immoveables  in  France,  but  solely  by  way  of  contract.  And  he 
applies  the  same  principle  to  cases  where  there  is  no  express  adoption  of  the 
foreign  law,  but  it  arises  by  way  of  tacit  contract  from  the  place  of  the  contract. 

But  this  is  not  a case  in  which  we  are  called  upon  to  give  effect  to  a foreign 
law  adversely  to  our  own. 

The  opponents  are  in  possession,  under  a title  perfect  as  to  form,  and  competent 
to  transfer  the  property  from  the  owner  to  them,  with  a consideration  adequate 
between  the  parties.  The  laws  of  Louisiana  protect  those  rights  of  possession 
and  ownership.  The  plaintiff,  a third  person,  without  any  form  of  law,  seizes  the 
property,  and  has  it  exposed  for  sale.  Now  the  first  preliminary  inquiry  is,  as  to 
nis  rights.  Did  he  ever  own  the  property,  or  have  any  right  in  it,  or  upon  it? 
Has  his  debtor  any  power  or  dominion  over  it,  or  any  right  in  it,  which  will  autho- 
rize the  seizure  ? This  is  answered  by  the  assertion  of  the  exclusive  operation  of 
the  laws  of  Louisiana  over  all  property  within  its  jurisdiction,  which  is  assuming 
the  very  point  in  dispute. 

The  plaintiff  only  can  avoid  the  effect  of  the  title  of  the  opponents,  by  setting 
up  a right  in  himself ; for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  any  person,  at  will,  can  ex- 
pel them  from  their  possession ; and  when  his  pretensions  are  subjected  to  the 
test  of  truth,  it  is  found  that  he  is  seeking  to  invalidate  a contract  perfectly  valid 
and  lawful  by  the  laws  of  the  country  where  it  was  made  and  executed  by  the 
parties,  without  any  infringement  on  the  laws  of  Louisiana. 

As  we  said  in  Richardson’s  case,  by  our  laws  the  property  of  the  debtor  is  the 
common  pledge  of  his  creditors.  Every  creditor  lias  an  action  to  annul  contracts 
made  in  fraud  of  his  rights.  The  violation  of  the  common  pledge,  is  the  basis  of 
this  action,  and  where  there  is  no  pledge  violated,  there  is  no  injury  to  the  credi- 
tor.. The  bank,  in  this  case,  has  an  undoubted  right  to  make  the  disposition  of  its 
property  which  the  assignments  were  intended  to  carry  into  effect,  and  the  plaintiff 
has  no  more  right  to  interfere  with  it  than  any  other  lawful  payment  made  by  the 
bank. 

Besides,  under  our  laws  actions  can  be  brought  by  a creditor,  to  avoid  contracts 
made  by  a debtor  with  his  creditor,  by  which  a preference  is  secured,  only  within 
one  year  from  the  time  the  contract  was  made. 

• The  plaintiff  can  acquire  no  rights  by  his  summary  and  unlawful  mode  of  en- 
forcing nis  claims,  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  condition  of  wreck  in 
which  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States  closed  its  existence.* 


* New  Orleans  Commercial  Bulletin. 
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LAW  OF  INSURANCE — PAYMENT  OF  LOSS  RESISTED,  ON  THE  GROUND  OF  CONCEALING 
THE  STATE  OF  THE  WEATHER. 

We  find  the  following  case  in  a late  number  of  the  European  Times 

“ An  action  was  tried  in  the  Queen’s  Bench,  on  Tuesday  week,  on  a policy  of 
insurance  to  recover  for  the  loss  of  the  Greyhound,  in  1844,  in  a voyage  from  St. 
John’s,  Newfoundland,  to  Sydney,  Cape  Breton.  The  underwriters  resisted  pay- 
ment, on  the  ground  that  the  policy  was  fraudulently  obtained,  by  the  assured 
concealing  the  state  of  the  weather  when  effecting  the  policy,  and  the  fact  that 
another  ship  making  the  same  voyage  had  arrived  safely,  having  sailed  the  same 
day  as  the  Greyhound.  Lord  Denman,  contrary,  we  think,  to  Lord  Mansfield’s 
dictum , said,  he  thought  the  state  of  the  weather  and  other  material  facts,  ought 
to  have  been  communicated  to  the  insurer.  The  jury,  however,  found  for  the 
plaintiff,  thereby  negativing  Lord  Denman’s  opinion.  YVe  thought  it  was  a per- 
fectly recognized  rule  of  law,  that  the  insurer  having  the  same  channels  open  to 
him  of  knowing  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  the  periods  of  arrivals  and  depar- 
tures of  vessels,  is  bound  to  be  acquainted  with  them.  It  is  only  a false  represen- 
tation, or  a wilful  concealment  of  facts  in  the  breast  of  the  assurer,  not  accession 
to  the  assured,  which  can  vitiate  a policy.  A verdict  of  British  merchants  forti- 
fies this  opinion.” 


LIBEL  IN  ADMIRALTY  FOR  COOPERS  LAY  ON  A WHALING  VOYAGE. 

In  the  United  States  District  Court,  (Boston,  Massachusetts,)  Matera  v . Gibbs, 
el  ah 

This  was  a libel  in  admiralty  for  a cooper’s  lay  on  a whaling  voyage  (1-65  of 
the  nett  catchings,  or  something  over  $1,300)  brought  against  the  master  and 
owners.  An  exception,  that  these  parties  could  not  be  proceeded  against  jointly, 
being  sustained  by  the  court,  there  was  a discontinuance  as  to  the  master.  Two 
other  exceptions — 1.  That  a master  in  a whaling  voyage  is  not  liable  for  the  lays 
of  the  men;  and  2.  That  all  the  owners  must  be  joined,  were  argued  at  length  in 
April  last,  but  it  became  unnecessary  to  decide  them.  After  a hearing,  at  a sub- 
sequent day,  upon  the  merits,  Sprague,  J.,  gave  his  opinion,  in  substance  as  fol- 
lows : — 

The  defence  was — 1.  That  the  libellant  being  judged  incompetent  by  the  mas- 
ter, and  displaced,  this  was  conclusive  against  his  claim,  under  the  following 
clause  in  the  shipping  articles:  “It  is  further  agreed,  that  if  any  officer  or  sea- 
man, after  a fair  trial  of  his  abilities  or  disposition,  shall  be  judged  incompetent, 
or  indisposed  to  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  station,  the  master  shall 
have  a right  to  displace  him,  and  substitute  another  in  his  stead — a corresponding 
reduction  of  the  lay  of  such  officer  or  seaman,  with  reference  to  the  duty  which 
he  may  afterwards  perform,  thenceforth  to  take  effect.” — (See  Curtis’s  Rights  and 
Duties  of  Merchant  Seamen,  p.  393.)  It  was  alleged  by  the  libellant  in  his  sup- 
plemental libel,  and  was  uncontradicted,  that  he  had  no  actual  knowledge  of  this 
stipulation  being  in  the  articles,  and  that  they  were  neither  read  by  nor  to  him, 
and  that  he  received  no  additional  compensation  on  this  account.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  the  well  settled  rule  of  admiralty  law,  that  a seaman  is  not 
bound  by  any  new  or  unusual  stipulation  introduced  into  the  articles,  and  which 
is  in  derogation  of  his  general  rights.  Now  the  object  of  this  clause  is,  not  merely 
to  enable  the  master  to  disrate  a seaman,  which  he  might  always  do,  but  to  make 
the  master’s  judgment  on  that  point  conclusive  upon  the  seaman  and  his  wages, 
so  that  no  court  may  afterwards,  at  his  instance,  inquire  into  its  correctness. 
Such  being  the  character  of  this  article,  and  the  libellant  denying  any  knowledge 
of  it  in  fact,  the  court  were  to  inquire  whether  general  usage  and  length  of  time 
had  so  far  established  it  as  a part  of  the  common  shipping  articles  in  the  whaling 
business,  that  the  libellant  was,  in  legal  contemplation,  affected  with  knowledge 
of  it.  On  this  point,  the  facts,  as  reported  under  agreement  by  a commissioner 
of  this  court,  were,  that  the  introduction  of  this  stipulation  is  peculiar  to  New 
Bedford,  and  its  immediate  vicinity  ; that  a form  of  articles,  with  this  clause,  was 
first  printed  in  1839 ; that  it  began  to  be  used  in  1840,  and  from  that  time  forward 
has  been  growing  into  general  use.  This  vessel  sailed  from  New  Bedford  in 
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1843.  Thus  tho  average  length  of  a single  whaling  voyage  measures  the  whole 
interval  from  its  first  introduction  to  its  use  in  the  articles  now  in  question.  The 
duration  of  these  voyages,  also,  makes  the  shipping  and  the  settling  with  crews 
of  much  less  frequent  recurrence  than  in  the  freighting  business  within  an  equal 
period.  And  even  on  these,  which  would  be  the  natural  occasions  of  their  stipu- 
lations being  brought  to  the  notice  of  seamen,  such  is  the  character  of  this  clause, 
— not  providing,  like  most  of  the  others,  for  a regular  charge  and  deduction  upon 
the  lay  of  the  men  generally,  but  operating  only  in  the  particular  cases  of  single 
seamen  and  contested  disratals — that  the  knowledge  of  it  would  hardly  become 
general,  even  in  proportion  to  its  continuance.  Upon  these  facta  and  considera- 
tions, the  court  thought  it  would  be  venturing  too  far  to  say  that  thiB  libellant 
must  be  presumed  to  have  known  of  the  introduction  of  this  clause.  He  should 
have  been  informed  when  shipped. 

The  judgment  of  the  master  being  held  not  conclusive  upon  the  libellant,  the 
court  proceeded  to  pass  upon  the  question  of  his  competency.  It  was  proved  to 
have  been  perfectly  well  understood  by  all  parties,  that  he  shipped  as  for  his  firet 
voyage,  and  not  at  the  full  lay  of  a cooper.  Upon  a detailed  examination  of  all 
the  evidence,  the  court  were  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  incompetency  to  fulfil 
this  engagement.  Decree  for  the  libellant  for  the  lay  claimed.  The  respondents 
had  time  to  appeal  to  the  Circuit  Court. 

E.  T.  Dana  for  the  libellant. 

Clifford  and  Brigham,  of  New  Bedford,  for  the  respondents. 


QUESTION  AS  TO  THE  LIABILITY  OF  AN  AUCTIONEER  WHO  SELLS  MORTGAGED  PROP- 
ERTY, KNOWING  IT  TO  BE  SO. 

In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  (Boston,  Massachusetts,)  after  a trial  of  two 
days,  a verdict  was  rendered  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Larkin  B.  Coles  vs.  Messrs.  Clark 
& Hatch,  auctioneers.  Practically,  the  question  was,  which  of  two  innocent 
parties  should  sutler  by  the  fraud  of  a third  party.  The  plaintiff  sold  to  one 
Sarah  Blake,  boarding-house  keeper,  his  household  furniture,  and  took  & mortgage 
thereof  as  security  for  the  payment  of  $400.  He  allowed  the  furniture  to  remain 
in  her  possession,  she  agreeing  to  pay  the  debt  due,  in  instalments.  After  per- 
mitting two  periods  of  payment  to  pass  over  without  fulfilling  her  agreement,  she 
sent  her  son  Ephraim  to  the  office  of  the  defendants  to  make  arrangements  for 
selling  a part  of  the  furniture  at  auction.  The  preliminaries  were  transacted 
between  Ephraim  and  the  defendant’s  clerk.  The  articles  were  duly  advertised 
three  or  four  times,  and  sold  on  two  different  days,  viz.:  on  a Friday  and  a Tues- 
day. They  only  brought  $58.  On  the  days  of  sale  they  were  brought  to  the 
office  about  seven  in  the  morning.  Some  time  after  the  last  sale,  the  plaintiff 
called  at  the  office  to  make  inquiries  about  the  furniture,  stating  that  it  belonged 
to  him  as  mortgagee.  Mr.  Hatch  informed  him  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the 
matter  further  than  would  appear  by  the  entries  in  the  books,  and  the  plaintiff 
went  away  unsatisfied.  He  made  subsequent  inquiries,  and  then  brought  an  ac- 
tion of  trover  against  the  defendants,  declaring  that  they  had  converted  to  their 
own  use  the  mortgaged  articles,  and  setting  the  damages  at  $1,000.  In  the  ar- 
gument for  the  plaintiff,  it  was  contended  that  the  prioe  for  which  the  articles  sold 
at  auction  was  not  to  be  taken  as  their  real  value.  It  was  also  maintained  that 
the  defendants  were  liable,  though  they  acted  in  entire  good  faith,  and  in  utter 
ignorance  of  the  mortgage. 

Judge  L.  S.  Cushing,  in  charging  the  jury,  held  the  form  of  action  to  be  right, 
but  rather  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say,  upon  the  evidence,  whether  or  not  the  plaintiff 
had  not  waived  his  right  to  immediate  possession  to  the  property  by  making  the 
agreement  which  was  entered  into  subsequent  to  the  mortgage ; yet,  if  that  agree- 
ment had  been  broken  by  the  mortgager,  the  plaintiff's  right  of  immediate  pos- 
session would  be  thereby  revived.  This,  however,  had  reference  only  to  the  plain- 
tiff’s right  of  action.  On  the  mam  point,  his  honor  ruled,  that  if  the  goods  were 
sold  by  the  mortgager  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  the  plaintiff'  of  his  property, 
and  the  defendants  acted  in  concert  with  tlie  mortgager— or  if  they  had  notice  in 
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fact  of  the  mortgage  ; or  if  any  circumstances  came  to  their  knowledge,  or  the 
knowledge  of  their  agent ; or  if  the  transaction  was  conducted  in  a manner  which 
ought  to  put  men  of  ordinary  foresight  and  prudence  on  their  guard,  and  to  lead 
them  to  make  such  inquiries  as  would  terminate  in  bringing  to  light  the  fact  that 
Coles  had  a mortgage,  and  that  the  mortgager  and  her  son  were  attempting  to 
defraud  him — the  defendants  were  liable.  But  the  mere  record  of  the  mortgage 
was  not  sufficient  to  aflect  the  defendants  with  notice  in  fact  of  the  mortgage.  A' 
demand  made  upon  one  of  the  defendants  at  their  place  of  business,  and  a refusal 
by  him,  for  the  tirm,  was  sufficient  to  give  the  plaintiff  a right  to  commence  his 
action.  Verdict  for  defendants.  # 


COMMERCIAL  CHRONICLE  AND  REVIEW. 


COMMENCEMENT  OF  A NEW  YEAR COMPARATIVE  STATE  OF  ENGLAND  AND  TIIE  UNITED  STATES 

IN  REGARD  TO  IT — REDUCTION  OF  CAPITAL  IN  ENGLAND — INCREASE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

BANKS  IN  TIIE  UNITED  STATES,  lb37  AND  1847 — rM PORTS  OF  SPECIE  AND  DUTIABLE 

GOODS  — IMPORTS,  TORT  OF  NEW  YORK — AVERAGE  OF  DUTIES — BANK  LOANS,  AGGREGATE 

DUTIES  AND  DUTIES  PER  CENT,  1834  TO  lb47 — SPECIE  COLLECTED  BY  GOVERNMENT 

COINAGE — U.  S.  QUARTERLY  REVENUES,  FISCAL  YP.AR,  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1847 — SPECIE  A8 
A REMITTANCE-BANK  OF  ENGLAND  RETURNS  AND  RATE  OF  MONEY COMPARATIVE  CON- 

DITION OF  TIIE  BANK — PROSPERITY  OF  TIIE  COTTON  TRADE — COTTON  CROPS — UNITED  STATES 
CONSUMPTION  OF  COTTON — COMPARATIVE  INCREASE  OF  CONSUMPTION,  EUROPE,  ENGLAND  AND 
UNITED  STATES LATE  NEWS WEEKLY  IMPORTS  OF  GRAIN,  AND  PRICE  IN  ENGLAND,  ETC. 

During  the  year  that  has  now  closed,  reckoning  the  harvest  as  the  commence- 
ment of  a new  business  year,  inasmuch  as  that  the  commercial  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  Europe  have  come  to  depend  eminently  upon  the  natural  pro- 
ducts of  this  country  and  England,  a great  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
financial  affaire  of  both  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The  English 
currency  has  become  greatly  depleted,  and  that  of  the  United  States  greatly 
swollen,  through  the  transfer  of  the  precious  metals  from  Great  Britain  to  the 
United  States.  When  the  harvests  of  Great  Britain  were  being  gathered  last 
year,  she  had  on  hand  a larger  amount  of  available  capital,  in  the  aggregate,  than 
perhaps  ever  before.  The  stocks  of  raw  material  for  manufactures,  of  food,  of 
colonial  produce,  of  goods  and  specie,  were,  perhaps,  altogether  of  unprecedented 
magnitude.  The  United  States  had  large  supplies  of  all  descriptions  of  farm 
produce,  and  had  delivered  fair  crops  of  cotton,  tobacco  and  rice,  but  were,  taken  as 
a whole,  deficient  in  money  or  currency.  A superfluity  of  currency  always 
shows  itself  in  high  prices  for  goods  and  produce,  which  are  but  another  name  for 
cheap  specie:  and,  vice  versa , when  the  volume  of  the  currency  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  aggregate  business,  the  matter  becomes  evident  in  low  prices  and  an 
absence  of  business  enterprise.  The  progress  of  business  through  the  year  has 
entirely  reversed  this  state  of  things.  The  available  capital  of  England  has  been 
expended.  The  failure  of  her  crops  took  from  her  a large  proportion,  and  ex- 
hausted the  stocks  she  had  on  hand.  The  importation  of  foreign  food  diminished 
her  stock  of  bullion  by  £7,000,000.  The  short  supply  of  cotton  has  caused  a 
diminution  of  the  stock  of  the  raw  material  of  a leading  manufacture  by  nearly 
one-half.  The  consequent  diminished  manufacture  has  produced  a like  result 
upon  goods.  The  high  rates  of  freight  caused  by  corn  importation,  operating 
with  other  causes,  influenced  a short  supply  of  wool,  and  other  raw  materials,  and 
the  huge  expenditures  in  railroads  stimulated  an  inordinate  consumption  of  for- 
eign and  colonial  produce.  All  these  elements  have  left  England,  at  the  com- 
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mencement  of  a new  year,  with  very  short  supplies,  and  the  prospect  uncertain 
for  the  future. 

The  reduction  in  available  capital,  indicated  in  the  stocks  of  certain  articles 
in  Great  Britain,  may  be  given  as  follows  : — 


COTTON.  corps*.  GRAIN.  BULLION. 

Buies.  Cwt.  Quar.  £ 

January,  1846 930, *00  404,000  2,226,710  15,867,866 

June,  1847 569,900  302,000  27,694  10,108,136 


Decrease 362,900  102,000  2.199,010  5,759,739 


The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  enabled  to  dispose  of  a large 
proportion  of  their  farm  produce,  at  lucrative  rates,  and  the  shipping  has  found 
extraordinary  profits  in  the  high  freights  that  active  exports  have  occasioned, 
while  the  cotton  crop,  short  as  it  is,  has  commanded  as  much  money  as  usual, 
through  the  advance  of  prices.  At  least  $100,000,000  of  European  capital  has 
been  transferred  to  this  country  in  exchange  for  produce  that  would  have  been 
completely  useless  without  the  means  of  exchanging  it  for  other  products  of  in- 
dustry. Of  the  proceeds  of  farm  produce  sold,  more  than  $30,000,000  has  re- 
turned in  specie  ; a sum  much  larger  than  would  have  been  the  case  but  for  the 
action  of  the  Treasury  under  the  new  law,  and  the  peculiar  position  of  the  States 
which  raised  the  produce  sold.  In  order  to  understand  more  clearly  the  great 
want  of  the  Union,  we  will  compare  the  loans  and  circulation  of  the  banks  in 
several  sections  of  the  Union. 


LOANS  AND  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

LOAN8.  NKC11K4.SK.  CIRCULATION.  DKCRKASK. 


1819. 

1817. 

1819. 

1847. 

Eastern 

..  $81,232,448 

9,646,676 

20,869,509 

27,779,352 

Middle 

..  133,348,675 

127,337,778 

6,010,898 

38,008,740 

39,519,227 

Southern ... 

..  57,600,484 

43,776,096 

13,824,387 

20,900,998 

18,103,576 

2,497,422 

Southwestern  135,128,216 

45,315,792 

89,812,424 

28,549,179 

15,627,299 

72,922,880 

Western.... 

. 43,349,555 

12,621,655 

30,727,900 

20.872,948 

8,226,033 

12,646.915 

U.  S. Bank. 

...  41,618,637 

none. 

41,618,627 

5,982,621 

none. 

5,982,621 

Total 

$492,278,015  318,697,797  1 

118,994,246135,170,995  : 

109,555,48*1 

36,049,838 

In  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  where  the  banks  have  preserved  an  expansive 
power,  the  circulation  was  higher  January,  1847,  than  ever  before,  even  at  the 
moment  of  explosion  in  1839.  The  banks  have  supplied  the  increased  local  busi- 
ness by  large  emissions.  In  Indiana,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Illinois,  Wisconsin 
and  Iowa,  where,  in  1839,  there  were  $65,000,000  of  bank  loans,  there  are  now  no 
banks ; and  in  other  States,  as  Alabama,  where  there  is  but  one  small  bank,  the 
bank  movement  is  restricted.  There  is,  therefore,  but  one  means  of  supplying 
that  large  region  and  its  growing  business  with  money,  the  want  of  which  was 
so  severely  felt  when  the  banks  were  put  in  liquidation,  and  that  is  the  importa- 
tion of  coin.  No  more  fortunate  combination  of  circumstances  ever  existed  than 
those  which  during  the  past  year  have  drawn  $25,000,000  from  the  Bank  of 
England,  to  distribute  over  that  region.  In  our  last  article,  we  commented  on 
the  rapid  progress  of  banks  in  Ohio  and  New  York  under  the  stimulus  that  a de- 
mand for  currency  always  imparts.  It  has  been  this  great  want  of  money  in 
the  Union,  aided  by  its  plenteousness  in  England,  which  has  induced  the  importa. 
tion  of  specie  to  such  an  extent  instead  of  goods.  As  the  year  progressed,  and 
money  became  scarce  in  England  and  abundant  in  the  Union,  less  specie  and 
more  goods  were  entered  in  the  United  States  from  England.  The  progress  of 
aflaire  at  the  port  of  New  York  was  as  follows : — 
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IMPORTS  INTO  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORX. 


1846-7.  1845-6. 

DUTIABLB. 

December $1,279,813  $3,499,991 

January 5,499,682  4,842,884 

February 5,889,387  4,177,952 

March 6,060,746  8,657,793 

April 8,339,429  4,105,393 

May 5,868,261  4,160,3)0 

June 5,689,109  4,605,527 

July 7,950,602  5,411,595 


Total $49,577,02)  39,401,435 

Increase 8,175,694  

Decrease 


1846-7. 

1815-6. 

1846.7. 

1845-6. 

frkk. 

•P1C1I.  . 

$537,496 

$528,185 

$61,346 

$78,396 

478,443 

376,905 

90,874 

21,726 

2-^5,128 

474,360 

1,235,122 

96,779 

786,937 

1,092,476 

1,329,458 

62,285 

1,987,033 

2,228,878 

3,397,064 

106,544 

738,753 

1,300,751 

1,326,697 

27,286 

401,358 

1,239,006 

547,813 

29,122 

861,518 

729,235 

29  i, 2 19 

54,879 

7,076,666 

7,999,796 

8,272,593 

7,795,566 

477,027 

913,136 

...• 

The  amount  of  duties  paid  into  the  Treasury  on  the  dutiable  imports  of  the 
eight  months  of  1846  was  $12,405,534,  or  29.5  per  cent.  The  amount  received 
in  1817  was  $12,610,635,  and  $106,905  remained  due  on  goods  in  warehouse, 
from  January  1 to  July  5,  making  $13,047,540,  or  26.75  per  cent  of  the  imports, 
as  follows : — 


Dutiab’e  Import*.  Duties.  Do.  per  et. 

1846  • $39,401,435  $12,405,584  $31.40 

1847  49,577,029  13,017,540  26225 


Increase $10,175,594  $611,956  

Decrease $5.15 


Out  of  aggregate  imports  amounting  to  near  $65,000,000,  more  than  $8,250,000 
was  in  specie.  In  the  same  period  of  1846,  the  imports  were  less  than  $49,000,000. 
It  is  evident  that  had  all  the  banks  been  in  operation  throughout  the  South  and 
West  that  were  in  business  in  1836-7,  affiliated  to  the  late  National  Bank,  the  fa- 
vorable state  of  exchanges  bringing  their  specie  rapidly  into  the  vaults  of  the 
Atlantic  institutions,  would  have  promoted  a general  inflation  and  rise  of  prices, 
followed  by  large  importations  of  goods  and  far  less  specie.  This  result  may  be 


seen  in  the  operation  of  former  years’  business,  as  follows  : — 

_ Bank  Total  Import*  of  Amount  of  Dutie* 

' Loans.  Import*.  dutiable  goods.  Duties.  per  ct. 

1R34 *$.324,119,499  $126,521,332  $58,128,152  $18,987,952  32.6 

1836.. .*.. ..  525,115,702  189,980,035  97,923,554  30,998,861  31.6 

1838  485,631,687  113,717,404  52,857,339  19,998,861  37.8 

1839  492,378,015  162,092,132  85,690,340  25,631,888  29.9 

1840  425,146,019  107,141,519  49,945,315  15,178,925  30.3 

1846 310,282.945  121,691,797  96,924,058  30,378,975  31.34 

1847..  est. . 330,000,000  140,000,000  108,000,000  27,700,000  26.25 


The  increase  of  bank  loans  in  the  year  1834-6,  under  a season  of  favorable  ex- 
changes, nearly  double  the  dutiable  imports  and  duties  at  about  the  same  rate  of 
tax.  The  revulsion  of  1836  diminished  both  items,  which,  under  the  inflation  of 
1837,  recovered  themselves  at  a still  lower  rate  of  duty  under  the  biennial  reduc- 
tion of  the  compromise  act.  The  tariff  of  1841-2,  by  curtailing  the  list  of  free 
goods,  swelled  the  proportion  of  dutiable  articles,  and,  of  course,  the  amount  of 
duties.  Thus  the  duties  on  the  whole  import  of  1836  were  16  per  cent,  and  on 
those  of  1846,  25  per  cent  The  circumstances  to  which  we  have  alluded,  in  re- 
lation to  the  currency,  by  swelling  the  returns  of  1847,  in  specie,  free  of  duty,  has 
again  diminished  the  average  tax  on  the  whole  import.  The  importation  of 
specie  has  been  much  slower  than  usual  in  producing  its  expansive  effects ; 
because,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  no  banks  on  which  to  act  in  a large  por- 
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tion  of  the  Union;  and,  moreover,  a large  portion  of  that  which  has  been  re- 
ceived at  Atlantic  ports,  has  not,  as  usual,  gone  into  the  bank  vaults,  but  has  been 
drawn  into  the  hands  of  the  government  for  duties;  no  less  than  $11,700,000 
of  specie  has  been  paid  into  the  custom-house,  at  New  York,  for  duties,  from  Jan- 
uary to  August,  and  $2,564,000  in  the  first  twenty  days  of  August ; and  for  the 
Union,  $26,000,000  has  been  received  by  the  department  in  specie.  Nearly  all 
of  this  has  apparently  been  transferred  elsewhere  for  expenditures.  It  appeare 
from  official  returns  that  $8,000,000,  mostly  foreign  coins,  has  been  received  at 
the  United  States  mint  in  six  months — a much  larger  sum  than  ever  before — be- 
cause the  government,  on  receipt  of  the  specie,  has  sent  it  to  the  mint  and  thence 
distributed  it.^Qwing  to  the  large  exports  of  farm  produce  and  moderate  pur- 
chases of  goOTs,  the  exchanges  are  far  less  adverse  to  the  West  than  usual,  and 
have  continued  in  favor  of  New  Orleans ; by  which  operation  the  newly-coined 
money  finds  its  way  into  western  circulation,  slowdy  supplying  the  vacuum  that  the 
withdrawal  of  bank  paper  created.  The  continued  operation  of  these  causes  had 
the  effect  of  counteracting  the  operation  of  the  reduced  tariff,  until  some  anima- 
tion sprang  up  in  the  spring.  In  view  of  the  large  exports  of  produce  being  made 
in  the  fall,  at  the  time  when  reduced  taxes  on  imports  were  coming  into  operation, 
it  was  reasonable  to  expect  a large  increase  of  revenue  from  the  spring  business — 
much  larger  than  was  put  down  in  the  annual  report  of  the  department.  No  one 
could  fix  in  advance,  however,  the  actual  proportion  of  a given  amount  of  imports, 
which,  under  such  circulation,  should  come  in  specie,  or  in  dutiable  goods.  The 
Secretary  estimates  the  receipts  for  the  second,  third  and  fourth  quarters,  at 
$21,681,904,  and  the  gross  receipts  have  been,  according  to  official  returns, 
$20,264,407.  For  the  month  of  July  they  were  25  per  cent  more  than  last  year, 
and  in  the  first  week  of  August  $865,710  against  $444,126  last  year.  Had 
the  year  ended  as  formerly,  September  30th,  instead  of  June  30th,  the  estimates 
would  have  been  fulfilled — the  improvement  of  business  taking  place  a few  weeks 
later  than  was  necessary  to  bring  it  into  the  fiscal  year.  The  imports  and  duties 
for  July  and  the  first  two  weeks  of  August,  which  come  into  the  first  quarter  of 
1848,  were  as  follows  : — 

1846.  1847.  - 

Dutiable.  Import  Dutiea.  Imports.  Duties. 

July $5,411,595  $1,644,959  $7,950,602  $2,068,335 

August,  two  weeks  3,272,525  915,776  7,692,952  1,851,913 

Total $8,648,120  $2,560,735  $15,643,554  $3,920,248 

The  receipts  are  already  one-half  what  they  were  in  the  whole  of  the  corres- 
ponding quarter  last  year,  and  exceed  those  of  the  ^hme  period  50  per  cent.  The 
estimates  of  customs,  for  the  year  1848,  are  $28,000,000,  and,  no  doubt,  will  be 
exceeded  by  a sum  greater  than  they  fell  short  this  year. 

The  United  StateB  revenue  and  expenditures,  quarterly,  for  the  year,  has  been 
as  follows 

UNITED  STATES  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURES, 
dr.  ends  Sept.  30.  Dec.  31.  Marrb  31.  June  30.  Total. 


Custom $6,157,836  $3,645,965  $6,300,000  $7,065,000  $23,164,801 

Lands 663,702  399,545  240,000  1,053.650  2,356,897 

Miscellaneous.  35,011  16,000  17,000  13.500  81,511 

Loans. 1,953,950  7,359,750  7,510,950  12,272,900  29,097,550 

Totel $8,806,490  #11,421,260  $14,067,950  #20,405,050  #54,700,759 
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Civil  List./..... 

$1,644,271 

$2,057,887 

$1,820,339 

$14210.304 

$6,732,800 

Army 

8,153.659 

6,891,770 

6,081,839 

16,172,594 

37,299,862 

Navy... 

1,969,931 

2,099,787 

1,927,760 

1,931,809 

7,931,337 

Miscellaneous. 

2,253,265 

376,512 

943,937 

387,019 

3,960,733 

Debt. 

67,485 

1,498,654 

2.370,680 

2,772,878 

6,709,697 

Total 

$ 14,088,  C61 

$12,954,609 

$13,147,175 

$22,475,505 

$62, 634,429 

The  actual  expenditure,  as  appears  by  these  figures,  has  far  exceeded  the  cur- 

rent  revenue — $30,322,523  for  the  year.  That  is  to  say,  the  receipts  less  the 
loans  are  $25,603,209,  and  the  payments  less  the  debts  $55,925,723 ; excess, 


$30,322,523.  The  expenditures  for  the  coming  year  were  officially  estimated  at 
$45,781,784,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  revenue  will  exceed  the  estimates. 

The  state  of  financial  affairs  in  England  is  matter  of  great  importance  to  this 
country ; because  when,  as  we  have  stated,  through  a violent  depletion  of  the  cur- 
rency, goods  are  relatively  low,  an  impulse  to  exports  of  goods  is  given,  and  sim- 
ultaneously with  this  state  of  atfairs  in  England,  the  United  States  currency  be- 
comes inflated,  giving  a stimulus  to  imports,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  may  be 
carried  to  an  extent  that  will  send  some  portion  of  the  specie  back ; but  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  the  coins  that  have  arrived  have  been  turned  into  American  coin, 
makes  them  less  valuable  by  1$  per  cent  as  a remittance.  The  probability  is,  if 
the  crops  turn  out  fairly,  that,  being  abundant  in  the  west  of  Europe,  France,  and 
those  countries  that  parted  with  their  specie  for  the  purchase  of  grain,  will  re- 
cover it  from  the  east  of  Europe  and  Russia,  and  England  may  re-supply  itself 
from  that  direction  ultimately,  without  drawing  important  sums  from  the  Union. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  she  may  lose  more.  It  is  useful  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  Bank  of  England,  during  the  past  eventful  year,  as  an  index  to  that 
strong  position  which  enabled  her  to  get  through  the  extraordinary  difficulties  she 
has  had  to  encounter,  and  her  means  of  meeting  the  casualties  of  the  coming 
year.  Those  are  presented  in  the  following  table  of  weekly  returns  of  her  leading 
features  and  Bank  rate  of  interest : — 


BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 


Periods. 

Securities. 

Public.  Private. 

De  posits. 

Public.  Private. 

Nett  circu- 
lation. 

Notes  on 
hmnl. 

B’nk  rate 

Bullion,  of  int’rst. 

Dec’inber  5. 

jC  1*2  807.417 

13  853.219 

8,012  488 

8 303,523 

19,806.805 

8.402.300 

15.002.873  3 p. 

cent. 

January 

2, 

12 

15,071.8-20 

9 990  624 

7.903.959 

20  031,185 

8.227.0*5 

14.951,572 

*• 

9, 

P2, 7)7  326 

14,404.913 

5.8't0,031 

8,784.707 

20,836,845 

0.715.255 

14, 30*. 022 

“ 

16, 

12. 757, 3-26 

14.450,711 

5.034,1*9 

10.339.726 

20,079  370 

6,545,965 

13.948.IW1  34 

“ 

23, 

] “2  7.77  3 26 

14,4  -’9.657 

4.608.489 

10  335  835 

20,008,090 

6,107.170 

13.442.880  4 

•• 

March 

6, 

11,990.079 

16,905  705 

6,571.731 

9.288.661 

19.279,145 

5,714.740 

11.595.535 

13, 

11.990,079 

17.358,7 12 

6,716.162 

9,530.137 

19.232  200 

5,554.140 

11,449,401 

•* 

20, 

11.990.079 

17.650,874 

6.471.623 

9 902.436 

19.009,405 

5.418,475 

11,231,630 

*• 

•» 

27, 

1 1,990.079 

17  821.355 

6,616.2*7 

9,403. 132 

19.444,426 

4,876,015 

11.015.583 

“ 

April 

3, 

11.990,079 

18  627,116 

6.001.947 

9.502.091 

19.851,840 

3,699.700 

10.246,360  5 

10, 

13.574  414 

18,130.377 

4 984.375 

11.237,744 

20,403.425 

2.832,915 

9,867.053 

•• 

*• 

24, 

1 1,677,8  19 

17.111,001 

3.011.032 

10,tM»4.699 

20.242,785 

2,558.316 

9,329  841 

“ 

11,117,319 

16,079.027 

2.634  518 

9.125.409 

20.830,145 

2.718,995 

9,213,890 

“ 

May 

1, 

10,727  319 

16  112  676 

2 219,154 

9.312,013 

19.703.505 

2.741.080 

9 337,716  5a6 

“ 

8, 

10  727.319 

16.070814 

2.870.109 

8.9:10,331 

18,582.003 

3,093.986 

9.588,759 

“ 

15, 

10.549,108 

16,662.435 

4,319,786 

8.751,174 

18,174.210 

3.793,330 

9.869.993 

“ 

»• 

22, 

11.503,858 

16  581.674 

6,141.624 

8,288.689 

18,780,380 

4,420,395 

9.948.643  5a5£ 

29, 

1 1,652,305 

17.041,936 

6.977.853 

8 431,900 

19,428,841 

4,028  030 

10,169.7*21 

“ 

June 

5, 

11,713  101 

17.085.495 

7.772.708 

8.150.646 

19,131.578 

5.088.705 

10.236  599  51a6 

“ 

“ 

12, 

11,713.101 

17.853,469 

8.693.619 

8 228.131 

19.009.205 

5,375  245 

10.358  851  5]a5i 

“ 

»• 

19, 

ll,7i  18,758 

17,917,711 

9.258.290 

8.168  401 

18,741  490 

5.004.955 

10.511.597  5 

•* 

26, 

1 1,708,258 

18.216,603 

9.798.047 

7,920.706 

18,815051 

5.041.146 

10.526.505  5 

July 

3, 

11,806,806 

18.758,130 

9,738.622 

7,908  314 

19,211,680 

5.158,230 

10.396.574  5a5J 

“ 

10, 

1 1 ,636,340 

16,747,037 

5,245,017 

9,305  323 

19,814.861 

4.331.330 

10.086  375  5 

»* 

1", 

11.636  349 

15.782  558 

4.559,853 

8.640,327 

19.997.075 

4.068.605 

9,918,950  5n5J 

“ 

“ 

24, 

11,633,340 

15,325,476 

4,503,516 

8,320,452 

19,752,345 

4,216,445 

9,770,347  5a0 

** 

In  August,  last  year,  everything  was  propitious — exchanges  were  in  favor  of 
England ; the  bullion  in  bank  swollen  to  an  amount  never  before  witnessed ; that 
in  the  Bank  of  France  was  very  large  j money  was  cheap ; speculation  running 
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high  in  railroads,  and  every  element  of  prosperity  active.  The  railroad  speculation 
must  inevitably  have  brought  on  a revulsion,  sooner  or  later,  through  the  inordi- 
nate consumption  of  foreign  produce  they  promoted,  while  the  nation’s  industry 
was  diverted  to  objects  other  than  the  production  of  exportable  articles ; as  an  in- 
stance, iron,  which  for  years  had  been  very  cheap,  so  much  so  as  to  yield  a profit 
in  all  markets,  advanced  under  the  same  demand,  so  that  it  could  not  be  profitably 
exported.  The  small  channels  of  circulation  were  filling  with  money,  and  prices 
advancing — a new  element  of  revulsion,  which  was  precipitated  by  the  failure  of 
the  harvest;  this  demanded  still  larger  importation.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  bullion  melted  away,  and  money  became  dear,  until,  after  paying  the  April 
dividends,  the  nptes  or  money  held  by  the  bank  was  reduced  to  £2,555,316,  and 
the  government  demanded  large  advances  for  government  purposes.  This 
brought  on  one  of  the  most  severe  pressures  ever  known.  Money  was  nominally 
5 to  6 per  cent ; but,  for  a short  time,  could  not  be  got  on  any  terms.  Since  then, 
it  appears  to  have  been  more  easy,  chiefly  because  the  accumulation  of  the  public 
deposits  brought  back  money  to  the  institution,  and  enabled  it  to  extend  its  loans, 
which,  having  reduced  from  £18,627,1 16,  April  3,  to  £16,070,814,  May  8,  the 
week  of  pressure,  it  has  again  raised  to  £18,758,190,  July  3,  when  the  quarterly 
payment  of  dividends  again  commenced.  The  private  deposits  were  very  low,  as, 
when  money  is  high,  they  can  be  employed  to  better  advantage.  From  July  3 to 
10,  the  bank  paid  out  on  government  account,  it  appears,  £4,493,605,  of  which 
£1,337,009  returned  to  it  as  private  deposits,  and  £603,175  remained  out,  in- 
creasing the  circulation ; while  about  £2,000,000  of  private  loans  were  paid  off— 
probably  being  advances  had  in  anticipation  of  dividends.  July  24,  another  ad- 
vance in  interest  took  place,  viz. : 5 per  cent  for  twenty  days,  5J  per  cent  for 
sixty  days,  and  6 per  cent  for  three  months.  This  continued  high  rate  of  money 
does  not  bring  back  specie ; on  the  other  hand,  the  wants  of  England  were 
known  to  be  large  in  respect  of  food,  and  prices  of  breadstufFs  remained  high, 
while,  on  the  continent,  they  were  falling,  indicating  large  imports,  at  a time  when 
exchanges  were  slightly  against  England,  and  without  a renewal  of  exports  of 
goods  in  the  direction  of  the  continent.  Those  circumstances  were  indicative  of 
a drain  of  bullion  in  that  direction,  relieved  by  a lower  rate  of  interest  in  Ger- 
many. Money  was  4 per  cent  in  Hamburgh.  A loss  of  £2,000,000  to  £3,000,000 
would  renew  the  pressure  of  May.  The  amount  of  notes  held  by  the  bank  affords 
little  more  than  enough  to  work  the  government  finances  with  ease,  and  a drain  of 
bullion  will  force  it  to  call  in  vigorously  from  its  private  securities,  to  bring  the 
notes  back  to  its  vault.  As  compared  with  July  10,  last  year,  the  figures  are  as 
follows : — 


SECURITIES.  DEPOSITS. 

Year.  Public.  Private.  Public.  Private.  Net  circ’n.  Notin'  Bullion. 

1840 £12.962,147  £16,143  720  £3  489.416  £15.661.288  £20.839.730  £8.426.630  £15.862.666 

1847 11,1^6,340  16,747.037  5,245.017  9,305,323  19.814,861  4,331,330  10,086,375 


Increase £003,311  £1,755,601  

Decrease 1,325,007  6,355,963  1,024,869  4,095,300  5,770,291 


The  public  deposits  are  higher  than  last  year,  by  reason  of  the  Irish  loan  being 
partly  on  hand.  The  private  deposits  are  much  less,  and  the  circulation  low,  be- 
cause of  the  high  rate  of  interest,  and  the  quiet  state  of  business,  produced  by  the 
anxieties  in  relation  to  the  market.  Should  the  circulation  swell  to  its  usual 
amount,  the  “ notes  ” on  hand  would  be  reduced  to  £3,095,300,  or  much  less  than 
the  amount  due  the  government;  under  such  circumstances,  a slight  drain  of 
bullion  must  be  disastrous.  In  this  position,  the  bank  begins  the  year,  and  there 
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is  every  reason  to  anticipate  a severe  pressure.  The  railroad  expenditures  con- 
tinue large,  the  “calls”  for  July  being £5,925,130,  and  for  August £1,202.000. 

Under  this  prospect  of  at  least  continued  high  prices  for  money,  raw  materials 
for  manufacture  are  scarce  and  high,  with  increasing  probability  that  the  crop  of 
cotton,  now  coming  to  market,  will  be  no  greater  than  last  year,  which  has  been 
insufficient  to  maintain  the  stocks,  in  the  face  of  a large  diminution  in  the  Eng- 
lish consumption  ; that  is  to  say,  the  stock  of  cotton  in  London,  Liverpool,  and 
Glasgow,  was  930.800  bales,  July  1,  1846,  and  July  1,  1847,  was  reduced  to 
669,900  bales,  a reduction  of  360,900  bales ; while  the  consumption  was  dimin- 
ished 184,852  bales  in  the  last  six  months.  The  consumption  of  both  goods  and 
cotton  on  the  continent  of  Europe  has  been  greatly  affected  by  the  high  price  of 
food,  and  the  scarcity  of  money  which  attends  it.  The  following  is  a statement 
of  the  United  States  crop: — 

UNITED  STATES  COTTON  CROP,  FROM  SEPTEMBER  1 TO  AUGUST  1. 


EXPORTS. 

Receipt*.  G.  Rr’n.  France.  N.  of  Eu.  O'her  part*.  Total  ex.  Stock. 

1846  bale*.  2,017.319  1.050,680  3311,279  70.547  110.215  1,570,751  152,015 

1847  1,751, (Ml  752.H75  217.729  G2.H71  89.571  1,123  076  305,550 

Decrease bales.  295.698  297,805  121,500  7,676  20,674  447,675  

Increase 153,945 


The  prospect  now  is,  of  cheap  bread  and  returning  prosperity  in  Western  Eu- 
rope, restoring  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  those  localities,  and  will  probably 
counteract  a continued  diminished  consumption  in  Great  Britain,  that  may  be 
produced  by  a stringent  money  market.  The  consumption  in  the  United  States 
appears  to  have  been  as  follows  : — 


Stock,  Stock, 

Sept.  i.  Receipt*.  Supply.  Export*.  Balance.  August  1.  Con’*n. 

1846  bale*.  95.000  2,047,349  2,142.349  1,570  751  572.598  152.015  419.973 

1847  97,216  1,751,651  1,848,869  1,123,076  725,791  305,550  420,241 


The  United  States  consumption  has  scarcely  exceeded  last  year.  The  high 
prices  have  not  diminished  consumption,  but  have  prevented  its  increase.  The 
prospect  is,  now,  that  the  high  price  of  raw  material  will  be  common  to  all  manu- 
facturing countries.  The  ability  to  manufacture  will  then  turn  upon  the  abun- 
dance of  money,  and  cheapness  of  food.  In  both  of  these  particulars,  England 
will  labor  under  disadvantages  greater  than  other  countries.  In  the  United 
States,  money  and  food  will  be  abundant,  and  the  progress  of  cotton  factories  is 
rapid.  In  Western  Europe,  there  is  every  prospect  that  food  will  be  plenty  and 
cheap,  and  money  easy.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  railroad  manufactnre 
will  compete  for  money  and  labor  with  cotton  manufacture,  food  and  the  rate 
of  interest  will  continue  high,  and,  how  great  soever  may  be  the  stringency  of 
the  money  market,  it  cannot,  as  in  former  years,  force  down  the  raw  material, 
because,  the  consumption  outrunning  the  supply,  the  whip-hand  is  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic ; and  the  competition  of  European  countries  has  come  to  con- 
trol the  market.  In  order  to  estimate  this  influence,  we  may  compare  the  exports 
of  cotton  in  1833  and  1846. 

EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Vear.  Gr.  Brit.  France.  Italy.  Germany.  V State*.  Total.  U.8.  cont’n. 

1833 bales.  238.181,764  76,833,149  1,197.600  3.5-13,873  4,032,236  321, 098, G04  60.054,200 

1846 346,359,267  132,052,849  27,792,045  19,953.574  21,500.320  547,558,055  169,038,800 


Iaerease.  .bale*.  108,177,521  55,219,700  26,584,445  15,409,701  17,468,084  222,859,451  108,984,600 

The  increased  quantity  taken  of  the  crop  by  the  United  States,  is  the  same  as 
that  taken  by  Great  Britain,  and  other  countries  have  taken  rather  more.  It  will 
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be  remembered,  however,  that  a portion  of  that  shipped  to  the  United  States,  was 
subsequently  sent  to  Europe,  so  that  the  real  consumption  of  Europe  is  greater, 
and  that  of  England  less,  than  appears  in  the  table.  The  proportions  ot  the  in- 
crease are  as  follows  : — 


Increased  quantity  sent  to  England lbs.  108,177,521 

“ “ “ other  countries. i 114,681,930 


“ “ taken  by  the  United  States «...  108,984,600 

331,844,051 

\ 

From  these  data,  it  is  evident  that,  although  in  years  of  over-supply,  the  price 
has  heretofore  depended  on  the  manufacturers,  yet,  now  that  consumption  has 
come  permanently  to  exceed  supply,  the  control  of  prices  is  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  Hence  England,  with  a scarcity  of  food  and  money,  must  hence- 
forth compete  for  the  raw  material  with  those  countries  wheTe  both  money  and 
food  is  cheap.  These  are  circumstances  that  may  be  fatal  to  her  manufacturing 
superiority ; and  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  a financial  crisis  in  England, 
which,  as  respects  the  cotton  manufactures,  will  be  both  a cause  and  a conse- 
quence of  diminished  production,  will  be  compensated  by  an  increased  move- 
ment on  the  continent. 

The  foreign  news  to  August  3d,  is  of  a tighter  money  market,  a depressed  state 
of  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  a fall  in  the  price  of  grain.  This  decline  can- 
not be  lasting,  however ; the  wants  of  England  are  large,  and  how  great  soever 
may  be  the  yield  of  the  harvest,  there  must  be  important  foreign  supplies. 

As  an  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  this  importation  of  grain  has  gone  for- 
ward, we  take  a table  of  the  quantity  imported  weekly  last  year,  the  quantity 
entered  for  consumption,  the  weekly  average  price  of  wheat,  and  the  quantity 
imported  weekly  this  year,  with  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  corresponding 
weeks : — 

1846.  1847. 


Import*. 

Entered  for  cons’n. 

Trice. 

Imported  for  cons*n. 

Price. 

qrs. 

qrs. 

». 

d. 

qrs. 

«. 

d. 

May 

15 

70,442 

5,782 

57 

0 

130.948 

85 

2 

22 

70,643 

11,377 

55 

5 

149,464 

94 

10 

.< 

29.... 

72,392 

9,997 

53 

4 

139,609 

102 

5 

June 

5 

70,437 

4,243 

52 

10 

169,279 

99 

10 

12 

64,994 

6,509 

52 

0 

240,667 

88 

10 

19 

58,938 

7,814 

51 

5 

239,231 

91 

7 

“ 

26 

58,961 

13,401 

52 

2 

221,420 

91 

4 

July 

3 

124,617 

3,676 

52 

10 

120,085 

87 

1 

.« 

10 

193,250 

2,294,133 

52 

3 

241,785 

82 

1 

17 

112,169 

118,554 

50 

10 

313,523 

74 

0 

24 

89,010 

90,515 

49 

11 

362,875 

75 

c 

Total 

986,123 

2,566,001 

2,328,903 

Last  year,  the  prices  were  low,  and  stocks  accumulated  in  bond  until  the  week 
ending  July  10,  when  the  whole  quantity  was  released.  This  year,  the  high 
prices  have  carried  all  into  consumption  as  it  arrived ; and,  with  stocks  now 
small,  the  prices  continue  50  per  cent  higher  than  at  the  same  time  last  year.  A 
further  decline  subsequently  took  place,  up  to  August  3. 

This  continued  large  importation  has  affected  exchanges,  and  promoted  a de- 
cline in  the  bullion  in  bank,  as  well  as  an  adverse  state  of  the  exchanges.  Inas- 
much as  that  stocks  continue  very  small,  both  in  Europe  and  England,  there  can 
be  no  good  reason  for  the  decline  that  has  taken  place,  which  cannot  be  perma- 
nent. 
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COTTON  MANUFACTURES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


We  have  compiled  with  care,  from  “ Burns’  Commercial  Glance,”  the  following  sta- 
tistical account  of  the  cotton  manufactured  goods  exported,  &c.,  for  the  year  1846 : — 


Exported  to 

Barhary  and  Morocco, 

Brazils, 

Buenos  Ayres,  M.  Video,  &c., . . 

British  West  Indies, 

British  North  America, 

Belgium,— 

Const  of  Africa,  excl.  of  Cape,.. 

Chili  and  Peru, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

Colombia, 

Denmark, 

K?ypt, 

France, 

Foreign  We9t  Indies, 

Gibraltar, 

Hanse  Towns,  Sic., 

Hanover, 

Holland, 

India, 

China, 

Malta  and  Ionian  Isles, 

Mauritius  and  Batavia, 

Mexico, 

New  Holland, 

Naples  nnd  Sicily, 

Prussia, 

Portugal,  Madeira,  &c., 

Russia, 

Sweden  and  Norway, 

Spain, 

Sardinia,  Tuscany,  dec., 

Trieste,  Austrian  ports,  Sic., 

Turkey  and  Levant, 

United  States  of  America, 

Total, 


Calicoes,  pr’d  Shawls  and 


and  dyed. 

liandkf’s. 

Hosiery. 

Ginphnms 

Tick*. 

Yards. 

Doz. 

Dot. 

Yards. 

Yards ■ 

40,563,344 

117,278 

20,842 

1,140,936 

2.588 

5,158 

17,7 '>£*4 18 

51,209 

25,028 

45,762 

4,374 

11,834.914 

7,492 

50,318 

3,487 

240 

077,976 

6,175 

2,050 

5,662.9.76 

14,069 

1,809 

275,603 

3,643 

17,13*, 571 

24.258 

37,443 

2,006,781 

16,160 

9,092 

201,392 

44,139 

1,676,115 

2,487 

155 

449,836 

460,031 

165 

1,533,931 

3,845 

834 

588 

21,302,767 

58,354 

17,586 

1,140 

5,212,231 

6,756 

2,689 

270 

25,481,739 

865 

12,959 

889 

36,439 

11,890,057 

656 

11,836 

5,006 

131 

10,450,528 

10,754 

8,089 

530 

313 

2,638,017 

3,035 

792 

1.992,838 

883 

47 

1,107,586 

1,452 

3,318 

5,300 

2,114 

6,290,000 

43,425 

3,305 

3,088,706 

7,984 

42,572 

39,904 

49,134 

9,008,905 

39,464 

793 

478 

11,583,002 

23,860 

3,444 

3,727 

38,608 

207,739 

034 

5,553 

451,826 

887 

916 

192 

32  902 

11,694,746 

21,143 

647 

2.242,174 

29,385 

1,433 

21,190,476 

11,101 

1,915 

, 

13,556,509 

38,941 

73;>42 

3,000 

267,084,797 

545,823 

350,750 

591,169 

144,047 

TABLE — CONTINUED. 

Cord*, 


Exported  to 

Cotton  yarn. 
JJ>s. 

Cnmbrlcs 
and  muslins. 
Yards. 

Cotton 
and  linen. 
Yards. 

velvet- 
een^ etc. 
Yards. 

Barhary  nnd  Morocco, 

Brazils,...., 

Buenos  Avres,  M.  Video,  &c.,... 

30,522 

813,756 

271,216 

30,845 

21,550 

25,170 

3,122 

British  West  Indies, 

38,877 

506,478 

140,479 

14,537 

43,258 

British  North  America, 

720,876 

129,381 

49,760 

Belgium, 

5,359.219 

102,021 

77,573 

Coast  of  Africa,  excl.  of  Cape,. 

10,355 

50,726 

1,850 

11,193 

Chili  and  Peru, 

64,799 

39.260 

21,850 

Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

80,256 

100,496 

2,300 

162,007 

Colombia, 

6,180 

33,943 

11,550 

3,100 

Denmark, 

883, G51 

3,900 

2,448 

Egypt, 

756,675 

France, 

115,997 

77,932 

63 

95,094 

Foreign  West  Indies, 

13,812 

113,462 

281,115 

12,400 
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Gibraltar, 

903,656 

54,992 

4,097 

2,871 

Hanse  Towns,  See., 

45,041,329 

294,783 

3,560 

687,711 

Hanover, 

3,248,593 

291 

Holland, 

24,662,150 

'71,534 

1,538 

15,792 

India,- 

20,412,228 

573,344 

3,450 

19,239 

China,-. 

4,090,680 

Malta  and  Ionian  Lies, 

Mauritius  and  Batavia, 

1,709,059 

1,269 

7,894 

124,531 

22,716 

885 

4,665 

Mexico, 

6,851 

New  Holland, 

17,262 

308,840 

16,828 

81,043 

Naples  and  Sicily, 

8,944,447 

5,820 

7,193 

238,604 

Prussia, 

615,926 

4,450 

Portugal,  Madeira,  Sec., 

948,674 

36,829 

3,707 

18,950 

Russia, 

15,421,035 

24,551 

21,200 

355 

Sweden  and  Norway, 

3,275,320 

54,680 

2,000 

4,426 

Spain,- 

17,090 

1,097 

Sardinia,  Tuscany,  Sec., 

5,722,063 

24,887 

38,254 

22,175 

Trieste,  Austrian  Ports,  Sec., ... . 
Turkey  and  Levant, 

4,423,845 

23,910 

14,188 

9,577,296 

224,965 

1,000 

3,140 

United  States  of  America, 

81,663 

587,059 

212,006 

305,112 

Total, 

157,130,025 

4,459,769 

1,125,764 

1,901,294 

TA  BLE CONTINUED. 


Exported  to 

Calicoes,  plain.  Lace.  fee. 

Cotthr’d.  Count’rp’s.  Tapes. 

Yards. 

Yards. 

Lbs. 

JVo. 

Doz. 

Barbary  and  Morocco, 

147,420 

Brazils, 

, 68,337,426 

485,752 

295,757 

2,349 

1,700 

Buen.  Avree,  M.  Video,  Sec., 

1,519,242 

18,872 

British  West  Indies, 

17,765,800 

362,924 

48,025 

23,848 

1,636 

British  North  America, 

, 16,721,404 

1,830,282 

9(5,419 

17,138 

Belgium, 

1,220,416 

7,914,236 

53,272 

490 

Coast  of  Africa,  excl.  of  Cope,. 

2,910,965 

5,900 

11,434 

518 

350 

Chili  and  Peru, 

29,234,501 

475,424 

152,203 

90 

Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

3,591,648 

58,168 

7,334 

14,248 

235 

Colombia, 

1,866,0*5 

67,130 

18,367 

36 

Denmark, 

861,488 

38,485 

2,357 

E^ypt, 

7,044,258 



France, *. 

1,069,777 
. 13,656,816 

15,739,776 

453,552 

67,600 

504 

Foreign  West  Indies, 

111,792 

3,862 

1,200 

Gibraltar, 

12,279,033 

241 

107,635 

1,016 

1,398 

Hanse  Towns,  <Su\, 

Hanover, 

16,882,682 

70,044 

40,295,126 

256,050 

1,750 

64,315 

297 

1,066 

Hollund, 

17,624,642 

13,366,673 

248 

500 

India,-.,.... 

79.684,172 

272,174 

47,360 

795 

Chinn,  — 

170,923,872 

1,953 

Malta  and  Ionian  Isles,. 

9,568.007 

17,840 

10,850 

1,175 

370 

Mauritius  and  Batavia, 

1,106,358 

45,710 

4,671 

Mexico, 

1,648,580 

136,794 

68,G75 

48 

New  Holland, 

2,415,996 

392,011 

6,599 

26,801 

1,868 

Naples  and  Sicily, 

Prussia T 

9,707,106 

645,440 

74,013 

5,421 

83,426 

1,266 

Portugal,  Madeira,  Sec., 

26,485,190 

86,161 

199 

1,255 

Russia, 

914,306 

711,050 

18,240 

430 

Sweden  and  Norway, 

997,461 

115,783 

23,564 

124 

60 

Spain, 

21,600 

Sardinia,  Tuscany,  &c., 

20,504,804 

285,001 

153,065 

575 

Trieste,  Austrian  Ports,  Sec.,... 

15,905.559 

92,940 

71,912 

160 

....  • 

Turkey  and  Levant, 

55,512,308 

139,654 

14,942 

250 

United  States  of  America,. ...... 

10,640,215 

4,052,498 

422,462 

16,662 

Total, 

. 618,839,181 

88,086,725 

2,320,335 

113,059 

12,128 

Previous  to  1845,  the  exports  to  Brazils  and  States  of  La  Plata  were  entered  under  one 
head.  Since  then,  they  have  been  made  separate.  Previous  to  1844,  the  exports  to  India 
and  China  were  enteted  under  one  head.  Since  then,  they  have  been  made  separate. 
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LIVERPOOL  IMPORT  AND  SALES  OF  COTTON  WOOL. 


Tl»e  following  statement  shows  the  import  o<  cotton  wool  into  Liverpool  weekly,  during 


the  year  1846 ; also  the  number  of  bags 

and  bales 

sold  to  the  dealers,  spinners,  and  ex- 

porters ; the 

reported 

sales  to  speculators 

, Ac.,  and 

weekly  price  of 

uplands,  for  1846: — 

1846. 

Bair* 

Tuken 

Taken 

Taken 

Total 

Weekly  price 

imported. 

bv  the  trade.  by  exporters. 

by  speculators. 

bag*  sold. 

for  Uplands. 

Jan.  10, 

34,600 

. ... 

14,400 

49,000 

3*  a 4* 

17, 

17,055 

28,500 

100 

8,000 

36,600 

3g  a 5 

24, 

13,576 

29,520 

.... 

8,000 

37,520 

3J  a 4| 

31, 

43,622 

32,760 

300 

6,000 

39,060 

3|a4| 

Feb.  7, 

26,883 

38.580 

700 

7,000 

46,280 

3|  a 4* 

14, 

13,002 

26,450 

1,210 

2,400 

30,060 

3 j a 4) 

21, 

3,621 

25,340 

1,700 

27,040 

3*«4| 

28, 

8,565 

26,410 

2,700 

3,700 

32,810 

3*  a 4| 

Mar.  7, 

37,403 

18,770 

2,800 

5,950 

27,520 

38  a 4| 

14, 

38,167 

16,320  , 

7,100 

3,900 

27,320 

34  a 4} 

21, 

18,458 

24,230 

230 

2,250 

28,680 

3ja4j 

28, 

14,253 

22,930 

3,200 

1,500 

27,630 

36  a 4 j 

Apr.  4, 

6,044 

29,400 

5,200 

2,400 

37,000 

38  a 46 

11, 

7,360 

22,890 

1,750 

6,000 

30,640 

36  a 56 

18, 

46,021 

35,010 

9,250 

9,600 

53,860 

3|  a 56 

25, 

100,727 

25,350 

4,100 

5,800 

35,250 

3|n4i 

Mav  2, 

8,571 

35,950 

6,410 

3,300 

45,660 

38  a 5 

9, 

31,431 

30,800 

4,900 

4,110 

39,810 

38  a 5 

16, 

15,518 

28,530 

5,340 

22,000 

55,870 

38  a 5 

23, 

33,660 

23,470 

1,570 

4,300 

29,340 

4 a 5] 

30, 

12,989 

20,850 

2,400 

3,400 

26,650 

3J  a 5J 

June  6, 

1,325 

26,020 

2,000 

10,000 

38.020 

38  a 6 

13, 

45,684 

24,700 

1,370 

4,000 

30,070 

38  a 58 

20, 

2,954 

29,500 

1,900 

1,500 

32,900 

4 a 56 

27, 

47,039 

20,980 

3,190 

500 

21,670 

38  a 56 

July  4, 

36,802 

31,791 

5,300 

3,250 

40,340 

3J  a 56 

11, 

53,429 

37,470 

4,650 

1,000 

43,120 

36  a 56 

18, 

27,105 

29,040 

1,140 

6,600 

36,780 

36  a 5 

25, 

61,006 

29,840 

3,170 

3,700 

36,710 

3|  a 56 

Aug.  1, 

20,119 

18,270 

4,030 

4,200 

26,500 

4 a 58 

8, 

11,965 

36,140 

4,470 

3,000 

43,610 

4 a 56 

15, 

42,223 

23,710 

2,620 

2,500 

28,830 

4 a 56 

22, 

36,891 

24,480 

3,370 

5,400 

33,250 

38  06 

29. 

13,329 

27,450 

4,020 

3,800 

35,270 

36  a 56 

Sept.  5, 

23,832 

47,360 

2,870 

16,500 

66,730 

38  a 58 

12, 

24,679 

32,440 

3,470 

8,500 

44,410 

4 a 56 

19, 

6,173 

37,550 

1,800 

41,800 

81,150 

46  a 56 

26, 

14,558 

35,190 

2,720 

34,900 

72,810 

46  a 58 

Oct.  3, 

8,703 

26,910 

2,180 

22.700 

57,799 

48  a 58 

10, 

4,493 

27,380 

2,920 

22,500 

52,800 

46  a 6 

17, 

5,323 

30.240 

1,960 

38,700 

70,900 

48  a 6 

24, 

4,649 

26,870 

390 

32,600 

59,860 

4j  a 66 

31, 

6,252 

23,800 

1,800 

23,100 

48,700 

5 a 66 

Nov.  7, 

8,372 

12,460 

1,400 

6,300 

20,160 

46  a 66 

14, 

2,506 

22,460 

1,750 

8,000 

32,210 

56  a 66 

21, 

5,999 

21,600 

950 

11,300 

33,850 

5 a 66 

28, 

1,991 

25,390 

730 

5,300 

31,420 

46  a 66 

Dec.  5, 

1,803 

30,870 

550 

46,600 

78,020 

4|  a 6J 

12, 

1,841 

54,270 

220 

67,500 

121,970 

56  a 7 

19, 

4,036 

16,530 

100 

93,700 

110,330 

66  a 76 

26, 

24,745 

8,120 

50 

13,170 

21,340 

58  a 76 

1847. 

Jan.  2, 

15,265 

11,460 

250 

20,100 

31,810 

6 a 76 

1st  3 months,  7,120  1 

2d  44  5,633  I Forwarded  into  the  country  by  interior  importetB,  and 

3d  14  8,640  | not  accounted  for  in  the  sales. 

4th  44  6,788  J 
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BAGS  OF  COTTON  WOOL  IMPORTED,  EXPORTED,  ETC. 

The  statement  below  shows  the  number  of  bags  and  bales  of  cotton  imported,  exported, 
taken  for  consumption,  and  the  stock  on  hand  in  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  &c.,  on  the 
1st  of  January,  each  year,  from  1832  to  1847,  both  inclusive: — 

Taken  for  con  - 


Bags  ex 

Mimp’n  and  de- 

Stock  in 

Stock  in 

Stock  in 

Year*. 

imported. 

ported.  See. 

slroved  b\  tiro. 

London, fcc 

;. Liverpool. 

Glasgow. 

Totnl  Stock. 

1832 

902,240 

65,100 

858,434 

37,381 

212,350 

26,575 

. 276,306 

1833, 

931,796 

79,066 

877,589 

34,102 

197,960 

13,058 

245,120 

1834 

946,585 

90,895 

883,280 

35,243 

160,780 

9,127 

215,150 

1835, 

1,089,309 

107,210 

937,616 

26,296 

145,311 

13,953 

185,560 

1836, 

1,191,744 

100,853 

1,031,904 

24,470 

184,700 

20,843 

230,013 

1837, 

1,163,839 

128,535 

1,064,931 

60,820 

204,590 

23,500 

289,000 

1838, 

1,429,062 

102,370 

1,265,116 

64,150 

170,853 

24,370 

259,373 

1839....... 

1,109,550 

121,659 

1,043,511 

46,450 

248,349 

26,300 

321,099 

1840, 

1,599,343 

126,045 

1,274,729 

31,640 

206,049 

27,790 

265,479 

1841, 

1,341,659 

117,330 

1,118,717 

50,660 

366,140 

27,248 

464,048 

1812, 

1,384,894 

141,457 

1,221.693 

68,240 

429,830 

40,190 

538,268 

1843, 

1,556,982 

121,410 

1,357,662 

74,570 

456,600 

30,234 

561,404 

1844, 

1,479,331 

134,882 

1,427,482 

84,160 

653,900 

46,692 

785,955 

1845, 

1,855,660 

120,595 

1,577,617 

91,775 

740,580 

61,627 

902,982 

1846, 

1,243,706 

194,246 

1,561,232 

90,060 

885,480 

84,990 

1,060,430 

1847, 

67,985 

438,970 

41,703 

548,658 

BRITISH  EXTORTS  OF  COTTON  YARN. 

Statement  of  Cotton  Yam  exported  from  London , Liverpool,  Hull,  Gooh,  Bristol , and 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne , in  1845-46;  together  with  the  increase  and  decrease. 


IS  15. 

1816. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

lbs . 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Brazils 

1,900 

30,522 

28,622 

British  West  Indies 

76,533 

38,877 

37,656 

British  North  America... 

847,064 

720,876 

126,188 

Belgium 

3,917,267 

5,359,219 

1,441,952 

Coast  of  Africa 

84,897 

10,355 

75,542 

Chili  and  Peru 

118,400 

118,400 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

15,047 

80,256 

65,209 

Colombia 

10,696  • 

6.180 

4,516 

Denmark 

617,180 

883,651 

266,471 

Egypt 

85,740 

756,675 

670,935 

France 

76,786 

115,997 

39,211 

Foreign  West  Indies 

15,100 

13,812 

1,288 

Gibraltar 

65,870 

903,656 

837,786 

Hanae  Towns,  &c. 

40,315,592 

45,041,321 

4,725,737 

Hanover 

3,115,333 

3.248,593 

133,255 

Holland 

21,556,043 

24,662,150 

3.106,107 

India 

l 14,116,237 

20,412,228 

6,295,991 

China 

l 2,402,750 

4,090,680 

1.687,930 

Malta,  See 

1,315,474 

1,709,050 

393,585 

Mauritius,  &c 

272 

1,289 

1,017 

New  Holland 

43,222 

17,262 

25,960 

Naples  and  Sicilv 

6,229,423 

8,944,447 

2,715,024 

Prussia 

140,264 

615,926 

475,662 

Portugal 

807,080 

948,674 

141,594 

Russia 

18.167,962 

2,127,567 

15,421,035 

3,275,320 

2,746,927 

Sweden,  &c. 

1,147,753 

Spain 

1,460 

17,090 

15,630 

Sardinia,  &c 

4,482,539 

5,722,063 

1,239,524 

Trieste,  &c 

Turkey,  &c 

2,443,775 

4,423,845 

1,980,070 

8,670,950 

9,577,296  • 

906.316 

United  States. 

69,507 

81,GG3 

12,156 

Total 

131,937,935 

157,130,025 

131,937,935 

28,327,567 

3,135,477 

3,135,477 

Increase... 

25,192,090 

25,192,090 
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YARN  SPUN  IN  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  quantity  of  yam  spun  in  England  and  Scotland,  in 
the  years  1842,  1843,  1844,  1845,  and  1846 


In  England,  in  1846 lbs.  455,562,949 

In  Scotland,  in  1846 39,470,160 


Total  quantity  of  yarn  spun,  in  1846 495,033,109 

In  England,  in  1845 lbs.  467,029,465  . 

In  Scotland,  in  1845 27,737,022 

494,766,487 


Total  increase  of  cotton  yarn  spun,  in  1846 266,622 

Total  quantity  of  cotton  yarn  spun  in  1844 lbs.  445,577,480 

••  44  44  “ 44  1843 437,589,441 

“ “ 44  44  44  1842 345,751,444 


PRICES  OF  BRITISH  MANUFACTURED  GOODS  EXPORTED. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  average  prices  of  manufactured  goods  exported  in 
1844,  1845,  and  1846:— 


Nos.  Length 


Description. 

above. 

pieces. 

yds. 

Calicoes,  printed  and  dyed.... 

7 

28 

Calicoes,  plain 

6 

•24 

Cambrics  and  muslins 

8 

20 

Cotton  and  linen,  mixed 

14 

40 

Dimities 

3 

60 

Damasks  and  diapers 

10 

36 

Ginghams  and  checks 

15 

20 

Lawns  and  lenos 

11 

20 

Lace,  net,  &c« 

13 

50 

Nankeens.... 

9 

50 

Quiltings  and  ribs 

5 

60 

Ticks,  checks,  &,c. 

18 

50 

Velveteens,  cords,  &c...., 

16 

60 

Counterpanes,  &c . r 

4 

No. 

Hosiery 

12 

Doz. 

Shawls  and  handkerchiefs. ... 

19 

Doz. 

Tapes  and  bobbins 

17 

Doz. 

Weight  of 
nieces. 

1846. 

184$. 

1844. 

lbs. 

Ol. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

4 

4 

9 

9 

9 

6 

9 

5 

5 

12 

6 

9 

6 

6 

6 

4* 

3 

0 

7 

0 

6 

9 

6 

8 

8 

0 

10 

0 

9 

9 

9 

7* 

12 

0 

21 

6 

21 

0 

19 

9* 

10 

0 

20 

5 

19 

11 

19 

10 

3 

8 

9 

1 

8 

10 

8 

9* 

2 

8 

10 

0 

9 

8 

9 

7 

0 

8 

9 

0 

8 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8 

16 

4 

16 

0 

15 

9 

18 

8 

41 

0 

39 

11 

38 

6 

20 

0 

19 

8 

19 

3 

18 

9 

22 

12 

41 

0 

39 

11 

38 

7 

7 

8 

4 

4 

4 

2 

4 

2 

2 

8 

9 

4 

9 

1 

9 

0 

2 

8 

3 

9 

3 

7 

3 

7 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

11 

1 

10* 

WEIGHT  OP  YARN  IN  MANUFACTURED  GOODS  EXPORTED  FROM  ENGLAND, 


The  following  statement  shows  the  weight  of  yam  in  manufactured  cotton  goods  ex- 
ported from  England,  in  1846 ; also,  the  average  value  per  piece,  &,c.,  with  the  total  amount 


of  each  description ; — 

Total  weight  of  yarn  exported  in  manufac- 
tured goods,  in  1846 lbs. 

Total  weight  of  yarn  exported 

Total  weight  of  thread 


Weight  of  yam 
exported  in  goods. 

194,841,389 

157,130,025 

2,320,335 


Average  price  Total  value  of 
of  each  piece,  goods  exported. 

18|s.  £15,120.503 

12J  8,183,772 

17J  171,666 


Total  weight  of  yarn,  and  value  in 

1846, 

354,291,749 

<< 

44 

44 

1845, 

336,866,327 

»< 

44 

44 

1844, 

323,362,810 

41 

44 

44 

1843, 

322,841,410 

• 1 

>4 

44 

1842, 

268,352,474 

•« 

44 

44 

1841, 

258,871,745 

M 

44 

44 

1840, 

229,779.422 

41 

44 

44 

1839, 

230.053,673 

«l 

41 

44 

1838, 

236,900,809 

44 

' 44 

44 

1837, 

207,576,839 

23,475,941 

22,063,898 

20,500,949 

18,668,257 

15,068,586 

17,247,084 

16,578,040 

17,462,286 

17,9(16,837 

16,153,859 
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COMMERCE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

A return  made  to  the  British  Parliament  affords  the  following  details  of 
merce  for  the  year  ending  5th  May,  1847 : — 


Brandy...  .gals. 

Bacon cwt. 

Bark 

Beef,  salted—.. 

Butter- 

Broadstuffs,«ilk 
or  satin...  .lbs. 
Bandanas,  and 
oth:  silk  hand- 
kerchiefs,  pcs. 
Cheese...  .cwt. 

Cocoa -lbs. 

Coffee  - 

Cows. 

Cnlves 

Cassia  Lignea. 

Cinnamon 

Cloves 

Cape  wine..gals 
Cotton  w’Lcwt. 
Eggs 


2,557,226 
16,440 
421,649 
171, 7H3 
290,960 

145,933  | 


549,937  ! 
364,486 
2,321,851 
51,651,601 
26,945 
3,570 
1,109,398 
340,675 
165,504 
230,152 
4,042,222 
65,096,305 


IMPORTS. 

Flour cwt 

Flax 

Fr.  wines. gals. 
Gr’n,  wh’t.qra. 
Gloves.  ...pairs 
Guano. . ..tons 
Goat-skins,  un- 
dressed  

G.  brandy,  gals. 
Hides,  tan...lbs. 
Ind.  corn...qrs. 
Ind.  meal. cwt. 

Lambs -. 

Molasses.. cwt. 
Nutmegs.. ..lbs. 
Oxen  and  bulls. 

Oats qrs. 

Opium lhs. 

Pork,  salt—cwt. 

Palm  oil 

Pepper lbs. 


4,062,955 

1,146,456 

473.038 

1,329,712 

2,210,497 

93,251 

493,206 

445,866 

1,339,183 

1,677,996 

437,275 

2,867 

602,986 

446,490 

18,824 

1,000,868 

151,849 

111,196 

408,537 

6,383,148 


1 Q’ksilver...lbs. 

Rice cwt. 

Ribands. . .lbs. 

Rum .gals. 

Silk,  raw.  .lbs. 

Sheep 

Sugar,  ref..cwt. 
“ unrefin.. 
“ B.  Am... 
“ Maui  it*. 
“ E.  Ind.... 
“ foreign.. 
Shecp&  lambs* 

wool -lbs. 

Swine  & hogs.. 
Tallow.  ...cwt. 

Tea .lbs. 

Tobac.unmanf. 
Tobac.&  snuff, 
munufac....lbs. 
Wines .gals. 


British  coin- 


2, 090, 401 
995,328 
212,908 
3,894,527 
4,204,858 
95,402 
70,039 
6,067,654 
2,227,995 
922,536 
1,352,352 
1,546,000 

59,192,335 

3,283 

1,121,622 

51,227,400 

50,525,420 

1,998,024 

6,885,745 


EXPORTS. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  exportations  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures, 
during  the  same  period,  amounts  to  £51,563,846 : — 


Butter 

XI  78,6 18 

Cutlery  and 

Tin  plates 

£539,698 

Candles 

45,430 

hardwares. . . 

£2,181,014 

Salt 

241,769 

Cheese 

26.843 

Leather 

328,430 

Silk  manufac.... 

861,648 

Coals  &,  culm. 

932,588 

Linen  manuf.... 

2,893,254  i Soap- 

149,087 

Cotton  manu- 

Linen  yarn.. . . 

788,373 

Refined  sugar. . 

399,916 

factures 

17,881,923 

Machinery.. . . 

1,133,094 

Sheep  or  lambs* 

Cotton  yam.... 

7,343,203  ! Iron  & steel.. . 

4,361,719 

wool 

350,615 

Earthenware— 

818,189 

Copper  & brasc. 

1,752,283 

Woollen  yam . . 

983,208 

Herrings— 

226,469 

Lend 

165,594 

Woollen  manuf. 

6,573,697 

Glass 

276,947 

Tin 

130,232 

The  foregoing  figures  may  serve  to  furnish  some  idea  of  the  immense  extent  of  the 
commercial  intercourse  and  traffic  of  Great  Britain  with  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  to 
prove,  in  a degree,  the  efficacy  of  the  measures  passed  of  late  years  for  the  emancipation 
of  trade  in  general  from  the  restrictions  by  which  its  operations  were  obstructed. 

Another  return,  shows  that  the  total  quantities  of  British  Woollen  manufactures  export- 
ed from  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  year  1846,  amounted  as  follows: — 


Cloth pieces 

Napped  coatings,  &c 

Kerseymeres 

Baizes — all  sorts 

Stuffs 


241,030  | Flannels yards 

3,797  Blankets 

23,036  Carpets,  &c 

20,717  Woollens  and  mixed  cotton. . 
1,748,430  j Hosiery dozen  pairs 


The  declared  value  of  these  manufactures  amounted  to  £6,335,102. 


1,853,515 

2,269,333 

939,791 

21,809,646 

161,798 


SHIPPING  ENTERED  AND  CLEARED  PRUSSIAN  PORTS. 

in  1846,  3,543  foreign  vessels  entered,  and  4,658  left  the  Prussian  ports.  As  compared 
with  1845,  the  number  of  vessels  entered  has  diminished  by  160,  whilst  that  of  vessels 
leaving,  had  increased  by  223.  Of  the  former,  there  were  1685,  and  of  the  latter,  2,533 
belonging  to  Prussia.  The  majority  of  other  vessels  were  from  England,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Holland,  and  Hanover.  The  vessels  from  France  were  only  14  in  number,  and  from 
Russia,  33. 
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FALL  RIVER  RAILROAD, 


AND  STEAMBOAT  AND  RAILROAD  ROUTE  BETWEEN  NEW  YORK  AND  BOSTON,  VIA  FALL  RIVER. 


The  stockholders  of  the  Fall  River  Branch  Railroad  Company  held  their  first  meeting 
on  the  22d  of  April,  1844,  and  made  the  first  annual  report  of  their  acts  and  doings  to 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1845.  At  their  first  meeting,  in 
1844,  the  corporation  was  organized,  the  charter  accepted,  and  the  following  persons 
chosen  directors,  viz.:  Andrew  Robeson,  William  R.  Rodman,  Richard  Borden,  Jefferson 
Borden,  Nathan  Durfee,  Micah  W.  Ruggles,  and  Simeon  Borden.  The  directors  subse- 
quently entered  into  contracts  for  the  construction  of  the  road,  and  in  March,  1845,  the 
grading  was  nearly  finished,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  materials  for  the  superstructure 
distributed  upon  the  line  of  the  road.  On  the  first  day  of  January,  of  the  same  year,  the 
stockholders  had  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  the  company  $83,500,  and  the 
whole  amount  was,  at  that  date,  expended.  By  the  second  annual  report  for  1845,  it 
appears  that  the  whole  amount  of  capital  paid  in,  to  August  8th,  was  $183,000;  and  the 
whole  expenditures  at  that  time  amounted  to  $193,730.  The  road  was  so  far  completed 
as  to  be  opened  for  travel  on  the  9th  of  June,  1845.  On  the  8th  of  August,  1845,  agreea- 
bly to  a vote  passed  at  a meeting  of  the  corporation  called  for  that  purpose,  the  rights,  in- 
terests, and  franchises  of  the  Fall  River  Branch  Railroad  Company  were  transferred  to  the 
**  United  Corporation  of  the  Middleboro’  Railroad  Corporation  with  the  Fall  River  Branch 
Railroad  Company,  and  the  Randolph  and  Bridgewater  Railroad  Corporation.”  From 

the  first  annual  report  of  the  united  companies — now  “ Fall  River  Railroad  Company”* 

for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1846,  it  appears  that  the  total  amount  of  capital  paid 
in,  was  $596,870 ; and  the  floating  debt  amounted  to  $245,115.  The  cost  of  the  road 
and  equipments  was,  at  that  time,  as  follows: — 


Graduation 

and 

masonry. 
$214,900  31 


Bridges. 
$5,677  48 


Stations,  Land  dam- 
Superstructure,  bul|(1  d 

including  iron.  tc  e*' 

$360,708  55  *29,558  95  *91,812  90 


Locomotives 
and  cars. 

$73,653  64 


Agencies. 
$19,491  17 


Miscellan's. 
$34,279  99 


showing  a total  cost  of  $829,083  12. 

The  road  extends  from  Fall  River  to  South  Braintree,  a distance  of  41  miles,  where  it 
connects  with  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  to  Boston.  The  road  is  substantial,  the  weight  of 

rail  varying  from  52  lbs.  to  56  lbs.  per  yard.  The  total  rise  and  fall  in  the  main  road  is 

rise,  482,708,  and  fall,  391,458  feet.  Thirty  of  the  41  miles  of  the  road  are  in  a straight 
line.  The  total  number  of  miles  run  by  passenger,  freight,  and  other  trains,  during  the 
year  1846,  amounted  to  48,910 ; the  number  of  passengers  carried  in  the  cars  amounted 
to  59,382,  and  the  tons  of  merchandise  to  5,257.  The  average  rate  of  speed  adopted  for 
passenger  trains  (including  stops)  by  the  company,  is  22  miles  per  hour,  and  15  miles  for 
freight  trains.  As  this  road  connects  with  the  steamboat  line  from  New  York,  a greater 
rate  of  speed  has  been  adopted  by  the  locomotives  to  and  from  the  steamboats,  and  the 
passengers  are  generally  taken  over  the  road  at  the  rate  of  28  miles  per  hour.  The  nett 
earnings  of  the  road,  in  the  first  year  of  its  operation,  deducting  all  expenses,  amounted  to 
$10,335. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  giving  the  history  and  statistics  of  this  road,  as  it  forms 
a part  of  a new  daily  route  between  New  York  and  Boston,  and  is  destined,  if  it  contin- 


* The  following  gentlemen  are  the  directors  of  the  company,  viz. : Peter  H.  Pierce 
Nahum  Stetson,  Caleb  S.  Holbrook,  Richard  Borden,  Nathan  Durfee,  Royal  Turner,  An- 
drew Robeson,  Jefierson  Borden,  C.  C.  Gilbert,  and  David  Anthony. 
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ues  to  be  managed  with  the  same  care  and  liberality  ns,  at  its  opening,  to  secure  a large 
share  of  the  constantly-increasing  travel  between  the  two  cities.  The  present  board  of 
directors,  embracing  a number  of  intelligent  and  business  men,  with  an  efficient  president, 
and  competent  executive  officers,  are  a guarantee  that  the  safety  and  comfort  of  passen- 
gers will  not  be  overlooked. 

At  this  time,  we  have  no  less  than  four  direct  steamboat  and  railroad  routes  connecting 
the  cities  of  New  York  and  Boston,  three  evening  and  one  morning,  as  follow's: — The 
day  line  leaves  New  York,  per  steamboat,  to  New  Haven,  where  passengers  take  the 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Road  to  the  latter  place,  then  to  Springfield,  and  the  Western 
Road  to  Worcester  and  Boston.  The  distance  by  this  route  is  238  miles.  The  distances 
by  the  night  lines  are  as  follows: — 

BETWEEN  NEW  YORK  AND  BOSTON,  VIA  STONINOTON  AND  PROVIDENCE. 


Steamboat  from  Now  York  to  Stonington miles  125 

Providence  and  Stonington  Railroad 47 

Boston  and  Providence  Railroad 42 

Total  from  New  York  to  Boston miles  214 


BETWEEN  NEW  YORK  AND  BOSTON.  VIA  NORWICH  AND  WORCESTER. 


Steamboat  from  New  York  to  Allyn’s  Point miles  128 

Norwich  and  Worcester  Railroad 66 

Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad 44 

Total  from  New  York  to  Boston .miles  238 

BETWEEN  NEW  YORK  AND  BOSTON,  VIA  NEWTORT  AND  FALL  RIVER. 

Steamboat  from  New  York  to  Newport miles  165 

“ 44  44  Fail  River 18 

Railroad  from  Fall  River  to  Boston 53 

Total  from  New  York  to  Boston..- 236 


It  will  be  seen  that  two  of  these  routes — the  day  line  via  New  Haven,  &,c.,  and  the 
Norwich — are  put  down  at  238  miles  each;  the  Fall  River  at  236,  and  the  Stonington 
and  Providence  at  214.  But  speed  has  almost  annihilated  the  old  method  of  computing 
distance  by  miles ; and  a variety  of  circumstances  have  rendered  it  necessary  to  measure 
it  by  time.  Hence  wc  not  unfrequently  find  that  the  shortest  passage  is  made  over  the 
longest  route.  For  instance,  the  Norwich  line  has  frequently  reached  New  York  or  Bos- 
ton before  that  via  Stonington. 

It  was  not  our  object,  however,  when  we  commenced  this  article,  to  make  an  invidious 
comparison  of  the  different  lines  between  the  two  cities;  but  our  attention  was  called  to 
the  subject  from  the  circumstance  of  having  recently  taken  the  Fall  River  route  to 
44  Boston  ond  back  and  as  that  is  less  known,  although  since  it  has  been  commenced  it 
has  received  its  full  share  of  the  travel,  we  concluded  to  collect  and  embody  a few  facts 
concerning  its  history  and  statistics. 

The  steamers  connected  with  the  Fall  Liver  Line,  are  the  44  Massachusetts”  and  the 
44  Bay  State,”  the  former  a comparatively  old,  but  staunch  and  excellent  sea-boat  Of 
her  accommodations,  however,  we  hear  some  complaint* ; and  she  docs  not,  we  presume, 
compare,  in  this  respect,  with  those  more  recently  built ; besides,  the  best  officers  gen- 
erally secure  the  command  of  the  best  boats ; and  there  is  not  the  same  degree  of  am- 
bition manifested  by  the  officers  and  managers  of  an  old  steamer,  that  is  exhibited  by  the 
same  men  in  that  of  a new  and  more  popular  one. 

Thu  44  Bay  State,”  which  runs,  on  opposite  days,  in  connection  with  the  44  Massachu- 
setts,” is  a noble  specimen  of  steamboat  architecture,  and  was  built  expressly  to  ply  be- 
tween New  York,  Newport,  and  Fall  River.  The  length  of  this  boat  is  315  feet ; beam, 
40  feet;  depth  of  hold,  14  feet ; which  gives  her  a burthen  of  1,500  tons.  Her  engine,  a 
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roost  finished  specimen  of  mechanical  skill,  from  the  works  of  James  P.  Allaire,  is  1,500 
horse-power,  being  76  inch  cylinder,  and  12  feet  stroke  ; and  the  connections  of  her  en- 
gine are  of  extra  size.  She  is  the  largest  inland  steamer  afloat  on  the  American  waters, 
and  has  proved  herself,  in  several  severe  gales,  in  every  respect  a superior  sea  vessel. 
TTie  proprietors  of  the  “ Bay  State  ” have  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  in  her  construc- 
tion and  fitting  out,  liberally  adoping  all  the  new  improvements  which  have  been  found  to 
lessen  the  risk  of  accidents,  and  add  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  passengers.  Her 
interior  finish  is  chaste  and  neat,  but  not  gaudy.  She  has  420  permanent  berths,  including 
those  in  her  state-rooms,  which  are  commodious  and  well-ventilated.  The  owners  have 
been  quite  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Captain  Joseph  J.  Comstock,  a man,  although 
in  the  prime  of  life,  who  h »s  been  in  command  of  a steamer  on  the  Sound  for  more  than 
twelve  years,  and  for  six  years  previous  to  being  employed  in  the  steam  service,  was  en- 
gaged in  navigating  the  ocean.  Combining  the  rare  qualities  of  coolness,  caution,  and 
courage,  with  a large  experience,  he  may  justly  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  safe  and 
efficient  steam  navigators  out  of  any  port  of  the  United  States. 

The  44  Massachusetts,”  we  are  gratified  to  learn,  will  be  withdrawn  from  this  line,  and 
her  place  supplied  early  next  spring  by  a boat  now  in  process  of  construction,  which  is  to 
be,  in  every  respect,  equal  to  the  44  Bay  State,”  in  point  of  strength  and  size,  but  furnished 
in  a still  more  elegant  and  costly  manner.  The  total  cost  of  building  and  furnishing  the 
44  Bay  State  ” amounted  to  $175,000. 


TUNNELS  ON  RAILROADS  AND  CANALS. 

A correspondent  of  the  44  American  Railroad  Journal,”  who  seems  to  have  investigated 
the  subject  with  some  care,  and  who  seems  desirous  of  doing  away  with  the  prejudice 
which  exists  in  the  public  mind  in  this  country  against  tunnels,  has  collected  some  inter- 
esting facts  in  relation  to  the  tunnels  of  England,  France,  Italy,  &c.  Engineers  in  Great 
Britain  maintain  that  the  first  cost  of  tunnelling  bears  no  proportion  to  the  ultimate  ad- 
vantages gained  by  shortening  distance,  lowering  elevations  and  gradients,  keeping  nearer 
to  a direct  line,  and  avoiding  curves,  lessening  deep  cuttings  and  fillings,  and,  above  all, 
establishing  a permanent  roadway: — 

United  States. — The  longest  tunnel  in  the  United  States  is  believed  to  be  on  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal, 25  miles  above  Hancock.  It  is  3,1 18  feet  long,  24  feet  chord,  and 
17  feet  from  the  crown  of  the  arch  to  the  water  surface.  If  this  canal  should  ever  be  ex- 
tended to  the  Ohio,  it  will  require  a tunnel  4.05  miles  long  through  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tain. There  are  numerous  other  tunnels  in  this  country,  of  which  an  account  will  be  given 
hereafter. 

England. — In  2,700  miles  of  canals  there  are  48  tunnels  of  the  total  length  of  40  miles. 
The  Worcester  and  Birmingham  Canal  to  Dudley,  13  miles,  has  3 tunnels  of  6,325  yards. 
The  Ellesmere  and  Chester  Canal,  1,262  yards  of  tunnelling.  The  Kingston  and  Leomin- 
ster Canal,  45  miles,  2 tunnels  of  5,100  yards.  Leicester  and  Northampton  Union  Canal, 
44  miles,  4 tunnels  of  3,212  yards.  The  canal  tunnel  under  Standige,  between  Manches- 
ter and  Huddersfield,  extends  under  ground  upwards  of  three  milest  and  is  220  yards  be- 
low the  surface. 

The  tunnel  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  under  Liverpool,  is  1 mile  and 
240  yards  in  length.  It  is  an  instructive  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  accurately  meas- 
uring the  probable  amount  of  trade  and  travel  before  determining  the  dimensions  of  an 
important  work,  that  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  Company  are  now  commen- 
cing the  construction  of  another  tunnel . parallel  to  the  present  one — it  proving  to  be  alto- 
gether insufficient  to  transact  the  business  offering. 

The  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway  has  3 tunnels  in  84  miles,  amounting  together  to 
2,160  yards,  besides  the  iron  tunnel  bridge  across  the  Menai. 

The  Great  Western  Railway,  from  London  to  Bristol,  has  6 tunnels  in  17  miles;  one 
of  which,  the  Box  Tunnel,  is  3,168  yards  in  length. 

The  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  Company  are  constructing  a tunnel  under  the 
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city  of  London,  2 miles  in  length,  from  the  Western  side  of  Maiden  Lane  to  the  Fleet 
prison  yard. 

The  Sheffield  and  Manchester  Railway  Company  has  1 tunnel  above  three  miles  in 
length;  and,  like  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railroad  Company,  are  engaged  in  con- 
structing another  parallel  to  it,  to  accommodate  their  enormous  business. 

The  Matlock,  Buxton,  and  Manchester  Railway  Company,  are  making  their  road,  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  the  experienced  Mr.  Stephenson,  through  the  High  Peak  of 
Derbyshire— one  of  the  roughest  and  most  difficult  sections  of  the  globe  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a railway.  There  will  necessarily  be  many  and  long  tunnels. 

France  and  Italy. — The  St.  Quentin  Canal,  from  Cambray  to  Chauny,  58  miles,  has 
4*  miles  of  tunnels.  The  Rouen  and  Havre  Railway,  45  miles,  has  8 tunnels,  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  6,294  yards. 

The  railway  to  connect  Savoy  with  Piedmont,  uniting  the  French  system  of  railroads 
with  the  Italian,  is  to  pass  through  Mount  Cenis.  The  height  of  Cenis  is  11,460  leet. 
From  this  may  be  inferred  the  character  of  the  tunnel.  It  is  said  that  a machine  recently 
invented,  and  approved  by  the  French  government,  has  been  applied  to  the  boring  of  this 
tunnel,  and  completes  more  than  five  metres  of  bore  per  day. 

The  railway  from  Genoa  to  Turin,  130  miles,  w ill  pass  through  the  Appenines,  by  a 
tunnel  over  7 miles  long.  The  government  of  Sardinia  is  now  engaged  in  its  construction. 

Such  are  a few  of  the  tunnels  finished,  and  in  progress  abroad.  A consideration  of 
them  will  tend  to  awaken  attention  to  the  great  importance  of  saving  daily  and  annual 
expenditure  by  a sufficient  outlay  in  the  first  instance. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  GEORGIA  RAILROAD. 

The  following  tabular  statements  are  derived  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Georgia 
Railroad  and  Banking  Company,  for  1847 : — 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  AGGREGATE  AMOUNT  OF  BUSINESS  DONE  ON  THE  GEOROIA  RAILROAD,  FROM 
APRIL  1,  1846,  TO  Al’RLL  1,  1847,  INCLUDING  FREIGHT  ON  THE  WESTERN  AND  ATLANTIC 
RAILROAD. 


„ UP 

and  down. 

Freight 

Mail. 

Total. 

Months. 

Prm'ik. 

Amount. 

Up  ami  down. 

Amount. 

Amount 

t. 

1846 — April, 

2,172$ 

$8,733 

47 

$22,352 

88 

$3. 313 

49 

$34,429 

84 

May, 

2,204 

8,359 

11 

12,734 

98 

3,343 

49 

21,437 

58 

June, 

2,178 

7,958 

17 

5,190 

48 

3.343 

49 

16,492 

14 

July. 

2,612$ 

9,273 

61 

6,819 

28 

3,313 

49 

19.436 

38 

August, 

2,7(i()| 

9,203 

87 

7,693 

52 

3,343 

49 

20,2 10 

88 

September, 

2,797$ 

10,253 

93 

11.715 

82 

3,343 

49 

25,313 

24 

October, 

3.105 

12,152 

64 

26,015 

90 

3.343 

49 

51,512 

03 

November, 

2,950 

10,814 

08 

29.129 

17 

3,343 

49 

43,286 

74 

December, 

3,454$ 

12,204 

32 

33,057 

10 

3,343 

49 

48,604 

91 

1847 — January, 

3,264 

12,107 

05 

27.393 

98 

3,313 

49 

42,844 

52 

February, 

2,852 

11,156 

88 

26,222 

41 

3,343 

49 

40,722 

78 

March, 

3,003$ 

12,412 

56 

35,527 

87 

3,343 

49 

51,283 

92 

Total, 

33,354$ 

$124,629 

69 

$253,853 

391 

$40,121 

88; 

$418,604 

96 

Am’nt  for  year  ending 

April  1,  184C, 

23,986$ 

91,459 

15 

190,210 

22 

37,671 

88 

Increase, 

, 9,368 

$33,170 

54 

$63,613 

17 

$2,450 

00 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  COMPARATIVE  RATIO  OF  EXPENSES  TO  GROSS  RECEIPTS,  AND  THE  COM- 
PARATIVE COST  TER  MILE  RUN  ON  VARIOUS  RAILROADS,  DURING  THE  YEAR  1846. 

Rat.  of  exp.  to  Co't  per 

groM  receipts,  mile  run.  Tot.  receipts.  Tot.  expense*. 

.38  #0  61  $400,935  46  $157,902  36 

51  0 87  589,081  52  302,369  72 

55  1 05  384,102  29  212.233  62 

.51  0 65  349,136  56  179,734  83 

.47  0 85  360,375  03  169,670  48 

.51  0 96  554,712  46  283,866  11 

41  0 58  286,645  36  117,447  34 

•47  0 72  878,417  89  412,679  80 

.48  0 64  895,315  22  429,100  28 

M 0 67  303,439  96  1704236  90 


Name*  of  road*. 

Georgia, 

South  Carolina 

Boston  6l  Lowell, 

“ Maine, 

*•  Providence,.. 

“ Worcester,... 

Fitchburg, 

Western, 

Baltimore  and  Ohio,...  • 
.Central,  (Georgia) 
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The  foregoing  comparisons  are  made  with  the  most  profitable  railroads  in  the  cotmtry. 

STATEMENT  OF  DIVIDENDS  DECLARED  ON  THE  STOCK  OF  THE  GEORGIA  RAILROAD  AND  BANKING 


COMPANY. 


Date  of  dividend. 

No.  of  dir. 

Capital  stock. 

Am't  of  div. 

1 836 — N o vem  berr 

#858,615 

00 

#26,018 

00 

1837 — February, 

2 

1,170,715 

00 

41.452 

80 

October,... 

3 

1,435,405 

00 

53,962 

54 

1838 — April, 

4 

1,910,215 

00 

70,412 

90 

October, 

5 

2,011,805 

00 

80,300 

96 

1839 — April, 

6 

2,116,810 

00 

84,178 

00 

1840 — January, 

7 

2,143.317 

00 

86,234 

68 

April, 

8 

3,193,952 

00 

86,513 

48 

1842 — April, 

9 

2,201,612 

00 

220,161 

20 

1846 — January, 

10 

2,288,449 

92 

45.768 

88 

October, 

11 

2,289,199 

92 

45,783 

99 

1847— April 

12 

2,2b9,l99 

92 

45,783 

99 

THE  LOCOMOTIVES  OF  TITE  GEORGIA  RAILROAD,  IN  1847. 

We  give  below,  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Georgia  Railroad  and  Banking  Company, 
a tabic,  showing  the  cost  of  repaire  of,  and  miles  run,  by  each  locomotive,  etc.,  belonging 
to  the  company : — 


i. 

i. 

i. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

Pennsylvania. . . 

13.08 

Mav 

5, 1837 

16,137 

104,868 

1,400  17 

6,804  59 

Goorgia. 

11.59 

u 

«« 

15,537 

136,734 

599  54 

7,306  39 

11.50 

97 

•i 

60,581 

3,526  74 

11.50 

Jan. 

12. 1838 

152,054 

6*937  21 

Louisiana 

11.33 

Feb. 

2, 

M 

25,646 

188,923 

1,112  69 

7,941  07 

Tennessee 

14.40 

May  29, 

it 

10,557 

92,028 

538  28 

5,576  63 

Win.  Dearing.. . 

12.90 

Nov. 

6, 

It 

9,209 

118,399 

546  24 

5,461  34 

Virginia 

12.96 

Dec. 

24, 

<1 

5,622 

83,550 

303  76 

5,564  01 

Mississippi 

12.90 

Dec. 

28, 

<1 

18,536 

96,588 

713  45 

4,845  21 

Kentucky 

12.90 

Mnr.  24,  1639 

16,119 

106,962 

724  30 

5,603  93 

Wm.  Ctimming. 

12.35 

Dec. 

14, 

“ 

20,063 

37,522 

1,005  69 

2,746  37 

James  Camak.. . 

12.35 

Dec. 

23, 

•I 

12,349 

58,387 

187  82 

3,075  93 

Athenian... 

11.08 

Jan. 

3,  1845 

17,183 

36,918 

342  56 

1,060  70 

Cherokee 

15.60 

April  28, 

II 

3,420 

14,538 

504  83 

811  69 

South  Carolina.. 

15.68 

Nov. 

1, 

II 

14,936 

22,654 

535  97 

603  23 

North  Carolina.. 

15.70 

Nov. 

4, 

II 

10,785 

18,343 

1,074  57 

1,127  12 

Engle.. 

13.14 

Dec. 

t* 

40,276 

53.956 

1,231  01 

1,599  11 

Chinkapin 

Aug. 

1, 

1846 

1,752 

1,752 

549  35 

549  35 

Oothcnlooga«. . . 

15  60 

Oct. 

28, 

it 

9,238 

9.238 

432  42 

432  42 

Maryland 

15.70 

Jan. 

3, 

1847 

5,529 

5,529 

215  67 

215  67 

Dart- 

Feb. 

16, 

<i 

4,678 

4,678 

466  95 

466  95 

Swallow- 

Feb. 

24, 

i< 

768 

768 

135  07 

135  07 

Fairy 

3.36 

Mar. 

16, 

it 

585 

585 

200  69 

200  69 

Picayune T , 

3.36 

Total 

258,954 

1,505,565 

12,821  03 

71,591  49 

Note. — Column  1.  Shows  the  names  of  engines.  2.  Weight  of  each  engine,  in  tons 
and  decimals.  3.  Commencement  of  service.  4.  No.  of  miles  run  by  each  engine,  from 
April  1,  1846,  to  April  1,  1847.  5.  Total  No.  of  miles  run  by  each  engine,  from  com- 
mencement of  service  to  April  1,  1847.  6.  Cost  of  repairs  to  each  engine,  from  April 

1, 1846,  to  April  1,  1847.  7.  Total  cost  of  repairs  to  each  engine,  from  commencement 

of  service,  to  April  1,  X847. 


STEAM  NAVIGATION  ON  THE  ORINOCO. 

The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela,  assembled  in 
Congress,  decree  : — 

Art  1.  The  exclusive  right  of  the  interior  navigation  of  the  rivers  Orinoco  and  Apurt, 
by  feteam,  is  granted  to  Vespasian  Ellis,  and  to  those  who  may  become  associated  with 
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him,  and  to  their  lawful  successors,  universal  or  particular  ; also,  the  right,  but  not  exclusive, 
of  navigating  by  steam,  the  tributary  branches  of  said  rivers  ; both  of  said  rights  or  grants 
to  be  for  the  term  of  eighteen  years,  to  commence  from  the  date  of  this  decree,  and  under 
the  conditions  contained  m the  following  articles. 

Art.  2.  Vespasian  Ellis  shall  place,  or  cause  to  be  placed,  and  shall  keep,  or  cause  to 
be  kept,  in  operation  on  the  rivers  Orinoco  and  Apure,  one  or  more  steam  vessels,  of  suf- 
ficient capacity  to  navigate  said  rivers  as  far  as  Nutrias,  on  the  Apure  ; the  number  of  said 
steamers  to  be  regulated  by  the  commerce  or  trade  of  said  rivers  ; and  the  navigation 
thereof  shall  extend  as  far  as  Nutrias  ; and  there  shall  be  at  lea?t  one  voyage  or  trip  per 
month  between  Bolivar,  (late  Angostura)  and  Nutrias,  whenever  it  may  be  practicable.  If 
it  should  be  imputed  to  the  grantees,  that  the  necessary  number  of  steamers  is  not  kept  in 
operation,  said  number  shall  in  that  case  be  fixed  by  the  executive  power,  acting  in  concert 
with  the  council  of  government,  after  hearing  the  grantees  or  their  agents. 

Art.  3.  The  steamers  shall  be  Venezuelean  ; they  shall  carry  the  flag  of  Venezuela, 
but  they  may  be  the  property  of  foreigners,  and  their  crews  may  be  foreigners  or  natives, 
as  may  be  most  suitable  to  the  grantees. 

Art.  4.  The  grantee  shall  commence  to  operate  with  the  steamer  or  steamers,  within  the 
period  of  eighteen  months  from  the  date  of  the  decree  ; and  if  he  should  fail  thus  to  com- 
mence operations,  or  if  he  should  foil  in  any  other  of  the  conditions,  the  grant  shall  be 
forfeited  ; and  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  cognizance  in  the  first  and  last  instance,  of 
all  questions  that  may  arise  in  relation  to  the  forfeiture  of  this  grant. 

Art.  5.  The  right  of  cutting  and  using,  free  of  imposts,  upon  lands  belonging  to  the 
government,  the  fire -wood  and  timber  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  constiuction,  re- 
pairs, and  consumption  of  the  vessels  employed  by  virtue  of  this  grant,  is  conceded  to  the 
grantees  during  the  term  of  this  grant. 

Art.  6.  The  enterprise  or  undertaking  shall  be  exempt  from  all  municipal  contributions! 
from  the  national  duty  of  importation  as  regards  the  steamers  and  the  requisite  tackle  and 
apparel  upon  their  first  importation,  whether  the  said  steamers  be  imported  in  separate 
parts,  or  in  their  finished  state  ; also,  from  all  port  charges,  by  reason  of  the  navigation  of 
the  rivers  to  which  this  grant  relates. 

Art.  7.  The  passage  of  cabin  passengers,  including  meals,  shall  not  exceed  twenty  cents 
the  league,  (two  and  a half  English  miles)  and  the  passage  of  thedeck  jiassengers,  includ- 
ing meals,  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  cents  the  league,  and  ten  cents  without  meals,  for  all  dis- 
tances of  thirty  leagues  and  over  ; and  for  all  distances  under  thirty  leagues,  it  shall  be  a 
matter  of  agreement 

Art  8.  The  transportation  of  freights  shall  riot  exceed  half  a cent  per  quintal  (100  lbs.) 
the  league,  for  all  distances  of  thirty  leagues  and  upwards  ; and  for  all  distances  of  less 
than  thirty  leagues,  the  freight  shall  be  a matter  of  agreement ; but  the  grantees  shall  not 
be  obliged  in  the  aforesaid  loiter  case,  of  the  less  distance,  to  carry  any  cargo,  the  freight 
of  which  shall  be  less  than  fifty  dollars. 

Art.  9.  The  public  mail  bags  shall  be  carried  gratis  in  said  steamers,  and  also  the  of- 
ficers or  agents  employed  by  the  government  in  public  business,  provided  the  number  of 
said  officers  or  agents  shall  not  exceed  five  per  month. 

Art.  10.  The  officers  and  troops  of  the  government,  and  articles  of  cargo,  of  whatever 
kind  they  may  be,  belonging  to  the  government,  shall  likewise  be  transported  in  said 
steamers  at  reasonable  prices,  for  passage  and  freight,  to  be  agreed  upon  with  the  competent 
authorities. 

Art.  11.  The  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  grantees,  and  all  property  belonging  to  them, 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  security,  and  enjoy  the  same  protection  from  the  authorities 
of  the  republic  as  the  persons  and  effects  of  Venezuelans,  in  conformity  with  the  218th 
article  of  the  constitution. 

Art.  12.  All  questions  of  whatsoever  nature  that  may  arise  from  the  establishment  of 
the  steam  vessels,  shall  be  determined  by  the  authorities,  and  according  to  the  laws  of 
Venezuela  ; and  they  shall  never  be  the  subject  of  international  claim. 

Dated  at  Caracas,  the  11th  day  of  May,  1847,  in  the  18th  year  of  the  law,  and  the  37th 
year  of  independence. 

Mariano,  Bishop  of  Guayana,  President  of  the  Senate  ; Jose  Angel  Ireyre,  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  ; M.  Palacios,  President  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ; J.  A.  Perez,  Sec- 
retary of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

CaracaSy  14th  of  May,  1847,  in  the  18th  year  of  the  law,  and  37th  year  of  independence. 

Let  it  be  executed.  Jose  Fadeo  Monaxas. 

By  his  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Republic. 

Rafael  Aceredo, 

Secretary  of  State,  in  the  Department  of  Interior  and  of  Justice. 
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CHARGES  ON  THE  SCHUYLKILL  CANAL  AND  READING  RAILROAD. 

The  Pottsville  Journal  compares  the  rates  of  charges  per  ton  on  coal  on  the  Schuylkill 
Canal  and  Reading  Railroad,  as  follows  : — 


RAILROAD. 


The  charges,  by  railroad,  on  coal  to  Richmond,  for  New  York,  and  all  places  reached 
by  canal-boats,  are,  per  ton. 


To  Mnnayunk,  cash, . 95 

4*  Plymouth,  " 95 

“ Norristown,  “ 95 

u Valley  Forge,  “ 95 


To  Phcenixville,  cash, 

“ Reading,  " 

u Mohrsville,  “ 

“ Hamburgh,  " 


95 

80 

60 

40 


BY  CANAL. 

To  Schuylkill  front,  toll  54$,  freight  75, $1  29$ 

**  Mannyunk,  toll,  including  bark  toll,  58,  freight  75, 1 33 

“ Plymouth,  toll  54,  freight  75, 1 29 

“ Norristown,  toll  53,  freight  70, 1 23 

“ Port  Kennedy,  toll  53,  freight  70, 1 23 

**  Valley  Forge,  toll  53,  freight  70, 1 23 

Phcenixville,  toll  51,  freight  60, ; 1 11 

41  Rending,  toll  4G,  freight  50, 0 96 

**  Mohrsville,  toll  46,  freight  40, 0 85 

4t  Hamburgh,  toll  32$,  freight  35, 0 67$ 


To  Richmond,  per  ton,.. 

44  Manayunk, 

u Plymouth  Railroad,, 

“ Norristown, 

“ Port  Kennedy, 


DIFFERENCE  IN  FAVOR  OF  RAILROAD. 


22 

21$ 

34 

28  i 

28  i 


Valley  Forge, 
Phcenixville^. 

Rending, 

Mohrsville,  .. 
Hamburgh... . 


28$ 

16 

17 

26 

27$ 


BOSTON  AND  WORCESTER  RAILROAD. 


This  Company  waB  incorporated  in  1831  ; the  road  opened  in  1835.  It  is  53  miles 
long,  including  branches,  and  cost  $3,485,000.  The  annexed  statement  exhibits  the  re- 


ceipts, expenses,  nett  income,  and  dividends,  for  the  past  pix  years : — 


Years. 

1841.. 

1842. 

1843 

1844 

1845. 

1846. 


Receipts. 

$294,052 

349,206 

383,367 

428,437 

487,455 

554,712 


Expenses. 

$152,606 

168,510 

206,641 

233,274 

249,729 

283,876 


Nett  income. 

$141,446 

180,696 

176.726 
195, 1G3 

237.726 
270,834 


Total 


$2,497,229  $1,294,636  $1,202,593 


Diridends 

7 per  cent 

7 “ 

6 “ 

7$  “ 

8 “ 

8 “ 

43$  p.  cent. 


GERMAN  RAILWAYS. 

The  Journal  des  Debats  gives  the  following  as  an  official  return  on  the  general  traffic 
in  1846  : “ On  the  31st  Dec.,  1846,  there  were  40  lines,  or  branch  lines,  open  to  circula- 
tion in  the  German  States,  (comprising  Austria)  giving  a total  length  of  railway  of  592 
German  miles,  or  about  2,400  English.  Of  these  lines,  9 exceed  in  length  90  English 
miles.  The  number  of  passengers  conveyed  by  these  aggregate  railways,  was  16.41 1,299 
Of  these,  2,266,000  on  the  Baden  line,  from  Mannheim  to  Friburg  ; 2,150,000  on  the 
lines  departing  from  Vienna  ; 1,900,000  on  the  Bavarian  and  Saxon  lines  ; 1,284,000  on 
the  lines  starting  from  Berlin,  etc.  The  transport  of  goods  amounted  to  1,591,097  tons  ; 
the  aggregate  receipts  were  £2 ,049,233,  of  which  £560,000  were  for  the  transport  of 
merchandise.  In  1845,  the  total  receipts  did  not  exceed  £1,440,000,  and  the  number  of 
passengers  was  only  13,000,000.  This  shows  an  increased  traffic  of  about  40  per  cent  in 
lavor  of  1846,  which  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  completion  of  some  of  the  lines. 
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ARRIVAL  OF  IMMIGRANTS  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK.  , 

We  extract  from  the  New  York  “ Courier  and  Enquirer,”  the  following  interesting 
matter  in  relation  to  the  progress  of  immigration  into  the  port  of  New  York.  We  have 
frequently  been  indebted  to  that  paper  for  important  local  statistics,  which  are  got  up  with 
a precision  and  discernment  that  do  credit  to  the  daily  press.  The  returns  in  hand,  show* 
the  fact  of  a very  important  annual  increase  in  arrivals  of  steerage  passengers.  The  con- 
nection between  the  people  of  this  country,  and  those  of  Europe,  is  annually  increasing; 
and  doubtless  the  disposition  to  emigrate  augments  in  a ratio  equal,  at  least,  to  the  in- 
crease of  population.  Those  who  emigrate  to  a foreign  land,  to  better  their  condition, 
may  be  safely  set  down  as  the  most  energetic  and  enterprising  of  their  class,  and  as  such 
cannot  fail  to  Bucceed.  Their  success  becomes  the  stimulant  to  a still  wider  circle,  and 
the  movement  must  be  expected  to  increase  independently  of  those  political  evils  and  pe- 
riodical seasons  of  distress,  that  impart  a stronger  movement  to  the  impulse.  They  are  a 
class  of  men,  generally  speaking,  from  whom,  were  there  no  escape,  might  be  apprehended 
serious  movements  at  home.  In  seeking  escape  from  the  evils  that  bad  government  has 
brought  upon  them  at  home,  they  take  an  easier,  though,  perhaps,  less  patriotic  means  of 
redress,  than  to  commence  reform  at  home.  There  is  less  difficulty  in  finding  free  insti- 
tutions ready  made  to  their  hands  here,  than  in  undertaking  the  task  of  establishing  them 
there : — 

For  some  time  past  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  daily  reports  in  our  columns  of 
the  arrivals  of  passengers,  by  sea,  in  our  city,  from  abroad  ; and  the  great  number  of  these 
arrivals,  amounting  frequently  to  thousands  per  diem,  aroused  a desire  to  ascertain  the 
proportion  which  these  arrivals,  during  the  present  year,  bore  to  those  in  previous  years. 
We  found,  on  examination,  that  the  total  of  the  steerage  passengers,  only , who  arrived  in 
the  port  of  New  York,  in  each  twelve  months,  from  1st  August* to  3lst  July,  for  the  last 
four  years,  was  as  follows,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  health  officer,  in  which  are  re- 
corded the  number  commuted  for,  or  for  whom  bonds  are  given: — 


From  1st  August  to  31st  July,  1843,  *44 51,307 

“ “ 1844/45 70.331 

“ “ 1845/46 91,280 

“ “ 1846/47 152,116 


Desirous  to  ascertain  from  whence  these  large  additions  to  our  population  were  made, 
and  from  what  countries  the  large  increase  of  sixty-six  per  cent  in  the  past  year  had  been 
principally  derived,  we  prepared  the  following  table,  showing  the  number  of  steerage  pas- 
sengers who  arrived  at  this  port  in  vessels  from  the  various  countries  of  the  old  world,  in 
the  twelve  months  from  1st  August,  1846,  to  3Kt  July,  1847,  ns  compared  with  those  in 
the  twelve  months  from  the  1st  August,  1845,  to  31et  July,  1846: — 


TWELVE  MONTHS  ENDING  31sT  JULY. 

1816.  1817.  | 

1846. 

1847. 

British  ports. 

54,226 

15,632 

88,733  | 

| Prussia.* 

118 

274 

French  ports. 

Hause  Towns,  Bremen  & 

26,779 

Spain 

Italy,  Sicily, & Sardinia.. 

13 

204 

1 

114 

Hamburgh 

Belgium  - r , 

12,887 

4,303 

2,430 

1,133 

15,525 
13,128  i 
5,076  j 
2,021 

All  other  ports 

334 

465 

Holland 

Sweden  & Norway 

Total 

91,280 

152,116 

And  in  order  to  show  the  course  of  this  vast  immigration,  we  have  prepared  the  follow- 
ing table,  showing  the  arrivals  in  each  month,  from  the  countries  named,  during  the  last 
two  years;  so  that  every  person,  for  himself,  can  compare  the  arrivals  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  the  year,  and  thence  deduce  the  severity  of  the  distress  which  drove  so  many 
to  desert  their  homes  at  a time  when  the  inclemency  of  the  season  usually  diminishes  travel 
over  the  ocean : — 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THE  MONTHLY  ARRIVALS  OF  STEERAGE  PASSENGERS  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW 
YORK,  DURING  THE  YEARS  ENDING  JULY  31,  1«46,  AND  1847,  FROM  TI1E  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES 
OF  THE  OLD  WORLD. 

Hnnse  Towns, 


British  Ports. 

French  Ports. 

(Br’n  Ac  Hninh'g. ) 

Belgium. 

Holland. 

1845  ti. 

1846-7. 

1845-41. 

1846  7. 

1845  6. 

184  V 7. 

1845-6. 

1846-7. 

1845-6. 

1846-7. 

August-.  5,847 

6,582 

2,076 

4,469 

2,855 

2,190 

1,104 

1,455 

420 

336 

Sept’ber.  3,307 

5,543 

1,273 

1,867 

528 

2,297 

91 

609 

390 

1,005 

October—  2,0:22 

2,503 

354 

1,293 

1,970 

1,U67 

88 

455 

282 

105 

Nov’ber—  1,975 

5,416 

833 

1,045 

819 

680 

252 

862 

318 

192 

Decem'r.  1,087 

4,615 

503 

1,400 

392 

1,041 

79 

1,060 

644 

... . 

441 

January.  019 

Feb’y 409 

2,257 

225 

710 

165 

476 

.... 

244 

2,996 

112 

318 

44 

T 

.... 

41 

March...  2,846 

1,263 

356 

277 

233 

77 

201 

246 

125 

• • • • 

April—...  5,064 

18,295 

1,056 

1,228 

92 

439 

1,192 

3 

245 

May 11,704 

17,747 

2,806 

4,136 

1,408 

3,357 

507 

1,543 

147 

702 

June 11,290 

12,509 

3,175 

6,086 

2,206 

2,292 

979 

3,006 

523 

891 

July 6,556 

9,007 

2,863 

3,941 

2,175 

1,609 

1,002 

2,056 

312 

874 

Total-  54,226 

88,733 

15,632 

26,779 

12,887 

15,525 

4,303 

13,128 

2,430 

5,076 

TABLE — CONTINUED. 

8weden  and  Prussia.  Spain.  Italy,  Sicily,  All  other  Total  in  eaeh 
Norway.  and  Sardinia.  ports.  month. 


J 

s 

3 

S 

5 

I"* 

s 

2 

X 

s 

3 

2 

i 

2 

I 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

| 

2 

2 

August- . 

345 

398 

118 

200 

2 

... 

33 

10 

12,800 

15,640 

Sept’ber. 

139 

291 

24 

.... 

31 

74 

5,693 

11,695 

October- 

203 

. ... 

9 

22 

91 

5,638 

5,726 

Nov’ber- 

8 

42 

7 

15 

4,2 1 2 

8,252 

Decem’r- 

9 

115 

47 

13 

2,717 

8,685 

January, 



1 

10 

95 

1,019 

4,427 

Feb’y.... 

, , 

6 

5 

571 

3,360 

March  ... 

227 

1 

9 

4 

3,770 

2,095 

April—... 

3 

38 

13 

6,256 

21,412 

May.—... 

107 

i37 

63 

51 

16,772 

27,643 

June 

379 

435 

7 

37 

36 

18,596 

25,255 

July 

258 

244 

74 

5 

34 

*63 

31 

58 

13,236 

17,926 

Total- 

1,133 

2,021 

118 

274 

13 

1 

204 

114 

334 

465 

91,280 

152,116 

And  still  further  to  show  the  progress  of  this  immigration,  we  subjoin  a table,  showing 
the  total  arrivals  of  steerage  passengers  in  each  month,  in  each  of  the  twelve  months  end- 
ing 31st  of  July,  1844,  '45,  '46,  and  *47 : — 


August 

September 

October.... 

November. 

December.. 

January.... 

February... 

March...... 

April 

. May 

June— 

July 


Total 


181M. 

1844-4 

4,557 

6,580 

5,477 

7,853 

3,683 

3,422 

1,152 

1,738 

1,243 

2,179 

662 

1,298 

727 

450 

712 

2.677 

3,372 

5,205 

5,823 

10,662 

14,498 

15,150 

9,401 

13,117 

51,307 

70,331 

184W. 

1845—7. 

12,800 

15,640 

5,693 

11,695 

5,638 

5,726 

4,212 

8,252 

2,717 

8,685 

1,019 

4.427 

571 

3,360 

3,770 

2,095 

6,256 

21,412 

16,772 

27,643 

18,596 

25,255 

13,236 

17,926 

91,280 

152,1X6 

On  glancing  over  this  table,  it  will  nt  once  be  perceived,  that  by  far  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  the  increase  of  immigration  has  been  in  the  winter  months,  during  which  it  usually 
dwindles  to  almost  nothing. 

For  instance:  the  immigration  from  November  to  April,  inclusive,  and  for  the  months 
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of  May,  Jane,  July,  August,  September,  and  October,  as  shown  by  the  above  tables,  is  as 


follows : — 

184M.  1844-5.  1845-6.  1846-7. 

Winter  months 7,868  13,547  18,545  48,231 

Summer  “ 43,439  56,784  72,735  103,885 


Total 51,307  70,331  91,280  152,116 


From  this,  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  the  proportion  of  the  whole  arriving  in  the  winter 
months,  in  1843,  *44,  was  less  than  one-sixth,  in  1844,  *45,  less  than  one-fifth,  and  in 
1845,  ’46,  less  than  one-fifth,  it  has  risen,  during  the  past  winter,  to  the  large  proportion  of 
one-third  of  the  whole ; and  the  number  who  arrived  during  the  past  winter,  is  very  nearly 
equal  to  the  whole  number  who  landed  at  our  port  in  the  twelve  months  only  four  years 
ago.  And  by  referring  to  the  table  of  arrivals  from  the  different  countries,  it  will  be  seen, 
that  three-fourths  of  these  winter  arrivals,  during  the  last  year,  have  been  from  Great 
Britain ; thus  proving  the  intensity  of  the  distress  which  must  have  prevailed  in  Ireland, 
to  drive  such  immense  numbers  to  brave  the  terrors  of  the  winter  storms  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  arrivals  from  Great  Britain,  during  the  winter  and  summer  of  the  last  two  years, 
were  as  follows : — 


184§— 6. 

1846-7. 

Winter 

34,842 

Summer 

41,626 

53,891 

Total 

88,733 

The  proportion  in  the  Inst  winter  being,  as  will  be  seen,  considerably  upwards  of  one- 
third  of  the  whole,  while  that  of  the  previous  year,  was  only  a little  n.ore  than  one-fifth 
of  the  whole. 

In  addition  to  the  tables  given  above,  we  add  the  number  of  steerage  passengers  who 
arrived  up  to  the  13th  instant,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  last  year,  showing  that 
the  rate  of  increase  is  still  kept  up: — 


Up  to  13th  August,  1846. 7,465 

“ “ 1847 10,295 


PROGRESS  OF  POPULATION  IN  OHIO: 

WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  COMPARATIVE  INCREASE  OF  POPULATION  IN  THE  STATES  OF  NEW 

YORK  AND  OHIO. 

Mr.  Cist,  the  intelligent  9tatician  of  the  “ Cincinnati  Advertiser,”  publishes  the  follow  - 
ing table,  which  would,  he  says,  “ go  to  prove  that  the  State  of  Ohio  will  outstrip  its  sister, 
the  Empire  State  of  New  York,  in  the  great  race  of  superiority,  before  the  year  I860.” 
This  “ weighty  and  startling  proposition,”  he  proposes  to  demonstrate,  by  the  following 
table,  which  gives  the  population  of  New  York  and  Ohio,  at  corresponding  periods: — 


New  York.  Inc. 

p.  ct. 

Ohio. 

Inc. 
p.  ct. 

New  York. 

Inc. 
p.  ct. 

Ohio. 

I*c. 
p.  e* 

1790.... 

340,120  ... 

. * . 

1835.... 

. 2,173,015 

1800.... 

581,756  73 

45,365 

. . . 

1840.... 

. 2,429,470 

25 

1,516,467 

G2 

1810.... 

959,049  65 

230,760 

509 

1845.... 

. 2,630,374 

. . 

M , 

1820.... 

1,372.812  43 

581,434 

152 

1850.... 

. 2,741,519 

12 

2,278,810 

50 

1825.. .. 

1830.. .. 

1,617,349  ... 

1,918,608  37 

937,637 

*61 

I860...., 

. 2,962,740 

8 

3,190,334 

40 

These  figures  arc  the  exhibitions  of  the  six  decennial  enumerations  that  have  been  taken 
from  1790  to  1840.  Those  of  1825,  1835,  and  1845,  are  gathered  from  the  State  census 
of  New'  York ; and  those  of  1850  and  1860,  are  assigned  on  what  the  decreased  rates  of 
the  past,  as  well  as  other  existing  facts,  indicate.  The  actual  figures,  ascertained  by  the 
United  States  enumerations  of  1850  and  I860,  Mr.  Cist  is  satisfied,  exhibit  a result  less 
favorable  to  New  York,  as  well  as  more  so  to  Ohio,  than  is  here  set  down.  He  further 
maintains,  that  there  is  no  rule  of  computation,  which  men  apply  to  other  subjects,  which 
will  not  work  the  result,  that  Cincinnati  will  become,  in  a period  of  only  twenty-three 
years  distant,  (by  the  year  1870,)  a city  of  greater  magnitude  than  that  of  New  York, 
now  the  great  emporium  of  American  commerce. 
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COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


MACASSAR,  NETHERLANDS  INDIA,  A FREE  PORT. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  following  official  decree,  given  at  Buitenzorg,  9th  September, 
1846,  by  the  Governor-General  of  Netherlands  India,  that  Macassar  has  been  made  a 
free  port: — 

Wishing  to  promote  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  manifold  islands  and  possessions  of 
Netherlands  India,  by  the  establishment  of  a main  central  point  suited  for  trade  by  barter, 
where  the  different  articles  of  produce  from  the  said  islands  and  possessions  can  be  read- 
ily realized,  and  where,  on  the  other  hand,  all  their  wants  may  be  supplied  in  sufficient 
quantity  and  variety  : 

Considering  that  the  capital  of  Macassar,  from  its  excellent  geographical  position,  good 
roadstead,  and  the  commercial  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  appears  destined,  in  preference  to 
any  other  possession  in  Netherlands  India,  to  become  a great  central  point  of  trade  between 
those  possessions  and  the  neighboring  countries: 

And  wishing  to  remove  all  the  obstacles  precluding  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  natural  ad- 
vantages which  Macassar  offers,  and  by  which  trade  and  navigation  are  impeded  and  ob- 
structed, has  thought  fit  and  understood  to  decide : — 

1.  Thai  from  and  after  the  1st  of  January,  1847,  the  town  of  Macassar  shall  be  a free 
port,  where  goods  of  every  description,  whatsoever,  and  without  reference  to  the  flag,  may 
be  freely  imported  and  exported  without  payment  of  duties, either  on  the  cargo,  or  of  ton- 
nage, harbor,  or  anchorage  dues,  on  the  ships,  and  without  the  traders  being  subject  to  any 
formalities  on  the  score  of  importation,  or  export  duties. 

2.  That,  therefore,  the  regulations  bearing  on  the  importation,  the  sole,  nnd  possession 
of  fire-arms  and  gunpowder,  fixed  by  the  decree  of  8th  August,  1828,  No.  2f>,  for  the  har- 
bor and  town  of  Macassar,  are  abrogated,  and  consequently  the  free  admission  and  expor- 
tation of  munitions  of  war,  at  the  place,  is  granted  by  these  presents. 

3.  That  the  importation  and  exportation  of  opium,  at  Macassar,  will  likewise  be  free, 
and  subject  to  no  restrictive  regulations;  with  the  understanding,  however,  that  the  tra- 
ders in  opium  will  have  to  conform  to  the  loenl  regulations  in  reference  to  the  opium  farm. 

4.  That  on  the  Chinese  junks  which  are  discharged  at  Macassar,  the  tax,  imposed  by 
article  20,  of  the  publication  of  28th  August,  1818,  nnd  the  resolution  of  4th  October, 
1819,  No.  20,  will  no  longer  be  claimed,  nor  thnt  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese  hospital,  pre- 
scribed by  resolution  of  5th  March,  1832,  No.  1. 

5.  Thnt  on  the  remaining  places,  situated  in  the  government  districts  of  Macassar,  no 
import  or  export  duties  will  be  levied  on  goods  imported  or  exported  by  native  craft  from 
or  to  Macassar,  whilst  no  square -rigged  vessels  will  be  admitted  at  those  ports. 

6.  That  the  Governor  of  Macassar  will  be  at  liberty  to  admit  foreigners,  nnd  to  allow 
them  to  establish  themselves  temporarily  at  the  said  places  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  And 
that  no  one  should  pretend  ignorance  on  this  score,  the  present  will  be  published,  and 
pasted  up  wherever  it  is  customary. 

Given  at  Buitenzorg,  9th  September,  1846. 


MILITARY  CONTRIBUTIONS  ON  IMPORTS  INTO  MEXICAN  FORTS. 

CIRCULAR  TO  THE  OFFICERS  OF  TIIE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  COMMANDING  AT  MEXICAN  FORTS  IN 
THE  POSSESSION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FORCES. 

Whenever  duties  imposed  ns  military  contributions  on  goods  imported  of  ports  and 
places  in  Mexico,  in  our  military  occupation,  shall  remain  unpaid  during  the  period  limited 
by  the  regulations  of  March  31,  1847,  (as  modified  by  the  order  of  June  11,  1847,)  and  it 
shall  appear  to  your  satisfaction  that  the  said  goods  could  not  be  disposed  of  at  public  auc- 
tion for  their  prime  cost,  as  shown  by  the  invoice,  you  are  authorized  to  suspend  such  sale, 
with  the  consent  of  the  parties  interested,  until  more  favorable  circumstances  occur;  pro- 
vided you  have  reason  to  believe  that,  after  a reasonable  delay,  the  goods  may  be  sold  for 
prime  cost.  Wm.  L.  Marcy, 

War  Department , August  10, 1847.  Secretary  of  War. 
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NEW  TABLE  OF  DUTIES  IN  DEMARARA. 

The  Royal  Gazette  of  British  Guiana,  contains  a proclamation  of  His  Excellency 
Henry  Light,  Governor,  &.C.,  of  that  colony,  fixing  the  several  duties  upon  all  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise,  from  July  I,  1847,  to  July  1,  1848,  from  which  we  extract  the 
following : — 
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Bread,  pilot,  navy  biscuit,  and  crackers,  and  all  other  kinds per  100  lbs. 

Beef,  pickled,.... per  bbl.  of  200  lbs. 

Beef,  dried  or  smoked, per  lb. 

Bacon, 

Butter, 

Corn  and  pulse,  and  each  of  them, per  bushel 

Corn-meal, per  100  lbs. 

Candles,  tallow, per  lb. 

Candles,  sperm,  wax,  adamantine,  hydraulic  press,  or  any  oth.  simple  tallow. 

Cigar.-*,. per  1,000 

Clapboards, 

Cheese, per  lb. 

Cattle,  say  bulls, per  head 

Oxen, 

Flour,  wheat, per  bbl.  of  196  lbs. 

Flour,  rye, 

Fish,  dried, per  112  lbs. 

M pickled,  say  salmon, per  bbl.  of  200  lbs. 

“ 44  mackerel, 

41  1 “ all  other  sorts, 

“ smoked, per  lb. 

Hams,  and  all  other  dried  or  smoked  meats, 

Horses, per  head 

Lard, per  lb. 

Lumber  of  all  kinds, per  1,000  feet,  board  measure 

Liquors,  spirituous,  liquors  and  cordials,  proof  24,  or  weaker,  and  5 cents  per 

gallon  additional  for  every  degree  of  proof  stronger  than  24, per  gall. 

Mules, per  head 

Oats, per  bush. 

Oil,  sperm, per  gallon 

Oils,  other  descriptions, 

Pork,  pickled, per  bbl.  of  200  lbs. 

Pepper, per  lb. 

Pitch,  rosin,  and  tars, per  bbl. 

Potatoes, per  bushel  of  64  lbs. 

Rice, per  100  lbs. 

Soap, , per  lb. 

Staves  and  heading,  white  oak, per  1,000 

Staves  of  every  other  description, 

Shingles,  of  all  kinds,.. 

Tobacco,  in  packages  not  less  than  800  lbs., ... per  lb. 

44  “ less  than  800  lbs.,  mannfac’d  or  otherwise, 

Tea, ^ 

Turpentine,  spirits, per  gall. 

Tongues,  pickled,  dried,  or  smoked, per  lb. 

Wine,  bottled,  of  all  descriptions, dozen  quarts 

Wine,  in  wood,  of  all  kinds, per  gallon 

And  a few  other  articles,  not  usually  shipped  from  this  quarter. 

On  all  other  goods,  &c.,  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  4 per  cent  is  to  be  paid  on  every  $100 
of  their  value,  except  coin,  bullion,  diamonds,  cows,  culves,  heifers,  sheep,  hogs,  fruit, 
vegetables,  ice,  fresh  fish,  fresh  meal,  turtle,  poultry,  primed  books,  machinery  invented 
or  patented  within  three  years,  and  a few  other  articles. 
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* Spruce  and  white  pine  lumber  subject  to  a deduction  of  5 per  cent  for  splits, 
t Duty  on  tobacco  to  be  paid,  on  certificate  of  weight  by  weigh-master. 
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RATES  OF  PILOTAGE  IN  CHINA. 

The  following  proclamation  has  been  transmitted  to  Lloyd’s  from  the  Board  of  Trade : — 

His  Excellency,  Her  Majesty’s  Plenipotentiary,  &c.,  is  pleased  to  direct  that  the  annex- 
ed rates  of  pilotage  at  the  ports  of  trade,  as  settled  by  Her  Majesty’s  consul,  be  published 
for  general  information : — 

Siianghae. — Five  dollars  for  all  vessels,  irrespective  of  tonnage  or  draft  of  water. 

NiNoro. — Five  dollars  for  each  vessel  from  and  to  Square  Island  ; ten  dollars  from  and 
to  the  Chusan  Islands. 

Foo-Cuow.Foo. — Fifty  cents  for  each  foot  the  vessel  draws,  up  to  twelve,  and  one  dollar 
for  every  additional  foot,  to  the  Woo-Foo-Mim  Pass;  from  that  to  the  anchoinge  at  Pa- 
goda Island,  fifty  cents  additional  fur  each  foot ; and  from  thence  to  the  biidge  at  Nantac, 
twenty-live  cents  lor  each  loot — all  exclusive  of  charge  for  tow-boats. 

Amoy. — No  pilots  needed,  and  none  employed. 

Canton. — Five  cents  per  ton,  and  one  dollar  for  each  bar-boat,  when  required. 

Victoria,  Hong- Kong,  March.  4,  1847. 


ABOLITION  OF  EXPORT  DUTIES  IN  MEXICAN  PORTS. 

M.  C.  Perry,  commanding  the  Home  Squadron,  has  issued  the  following  notice: — 

U.  S.  Flag-Ship  Mississippi,  Anton  Lizardo,  July  28,  1847. 
Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  war  tax  of  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem , hitherto  imposed  on 
exports  from  the  ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  oceupied  by  the  naval  forces  of  tlio  United 
States,  is  hereby  ordered  to  lie  discontinued. 

All  officers  under  my  command,  having  charge  of  the  collection  of  duties  under  the  War 
Tariff*,  of  April  7th,  1847,  will  act  accordingly.  M.  C.  Pkrry, 

Commanding  Home  Squadron- 


BRAZILIAN  IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  DUTIES. 

Under  our  general  head,  **  Journal  of  Banking,  Currency  and  Finance ,”  in  the 
August  number  of  the  Merchants’  Magazine,  (page  2l0,)  we  inserted  a brief  extract 
from  Mr.  Edwards’  Voyage  up  the  River  Amazon,  touching  the  Brazilian  currency.  From 
the  same  work,  we  copy  a passage  referring  to  the  restrictive  character  of  the  import  and 
export  duties  of  Brazil,  as  fofo.vs  : — ► 

Import  duties  arc  extravagantly  high,  and  articles  of  furniture,  tools,  or  machinery, 
which  cannot  be  manufactured  in  the  country  without  great  expense,  if  at  all,  are  taxed  so 
highly  as  to  be  nearly  pronibited  ; although,  os  before  stated,  new  inventions  and  improve- 
ments are  introduced  from  abroad  without  charge. 

But  a greater  drawback,  by  far,  is  the  export  duty,  the  most  stupid,  indefensible  measure 
that  could  be  conceived  ; a withering  curse  to  all  enterprise,  and  a mere  effectual  hinder- 
ance  to  the  prosperty  of  Brazil,  than  a weak  government,  dishonest  officials,  a debased 
currency,  and  all  their  influences  together.  Brazilian  statesmen  (?)  imagine  that  the  export 
tax  comes  directly  from  the  pocket  of  the  foreign  purchaser,  whereas  it  reeuils  upon  the 
producer,  and  its  effect  is  to  make  the  price  paid  for  labor  so  low,  as  to  prohibit  cultivation. 
There  is  scarcely  a product  raised  in  the  two  countries,  in  which  Brazil  could  not  undersell 
the  United  Stales  in  every  market  of  the  world,  were  it  not  for  this  tax.  Its  cotton  and 
rice,  even  during  the  past  year,  have  been  shipped  from  Pora  to  New  Yoik.  Its  tobacco 
is  preferable  to  the  best  Viiginian,  and  can  be  raised  in  inexhaustible  quantities. 

The  imposition  upon  the  producer  is  also  increased  by  the  tithe  required  for  the  church  ; 
and,  between  the  two,  the  lower  classes  are  under  a burden,  which  occasionally  becomes 
insupportable,  and  which  is  the  undoubted  cause  of  the  general  and  increasing  disaffection 
toward  the  government,  and  of  the  revolutions  which  have  heretofore  broken  out,  and  which 
are  always  feared.  Rubber  shoes,  which  are  principally  made  by  ihe  low  whites  and  In- 
dians,  pay  three  taxes  to  the  treasury  before  they  leave  the  country,  until  the  first  price  is 
nearly  double.  Not  a basket  of  oranges,  or  of  aesai,  comes  to  mark*  t unuixed. 

Not  only  do  products  exported  to  foieign  countries  pay  duties,  but  even  from  one 
Brazilian  port  to  another,  nnd  from  one  inland  town  to  another.  A few  hags  of  coffee, 
which  were  sent  to  us  from  the  Bana  of  the  Rio  Negro  to  Santarem,  paid  duties  at  the 
latter  place.  Chili  hats,  coming  from  Peru,  pay  duties  at  the  frontier,  again  at  Para,  and 
again  at  Rio  Jan  *iro.  No  country  in  the  world  could  bear  up  under  such  intolerable  ex- 
actions, and  Brazilian  statesmen  may  thank  their  own  folly  if  the  Empire  bo  dismembered. 
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NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW  BUOYS  LAID  DOWN. 

The  following  information  has  been  received  at  the  Department  of  State,  (Washington, 
July  9th,  1847,)  from  the  Charge  d’ Affaires  of  the  United  States,  at  Copenhagen,  Den- 
mark : — 

By  order  of  the  Royal  General  College  of  Customs  and  Commerce,  the  following  new 
buoys  have  been  laid  down : — 

BET  WEE. V PEELAND  AND  FALSTEB- 

1.  In  front  of  the  N.  W.  reef  of  Kalvoe,  a buoy  with  a red  staff  and  one  broom,  at  4$ 
fathoms  water,  has  been  laid  down  about  1,000  ells  N.  W.  to  W.  £ W.  from  the  South 
point  of  Kalvoe.  From  thence  the  South  end  of  the  Wood  of  Stommenakker  mov  be  seen 
above  the  Island  of  Kalvoe,  nenr  the  Southern  end  of* the  same,  together  with  the  Mill  of 
Nygaard,  nearly  to  the  W.  of  Masncdo. 

2.  On  the  N.  E.  side  of  the  Dyrefoden’s  Flak,  a buoy,  with  a white  staff  and  two 
brooms,  three  fathoms  water,  about  one-half  mile  N.  to  E.  $ E.  from  Anrehoved.  Gunds- 
ler  Church  lies  quite  to  the  E.  of  the  ferry.house  at  Gabensee,  and  WaldeniaPs  Tower, 
in  Wordingborg,  is  in  line  with  the  Northern  foot  of  the  highest  hill  of  the  Kutsbjerg. 
The  buoy  lies  at  the  N.  end  of  the  isolate  ground  marked  on  the  map,  with  pixteen  feet 
water.  In  several  places,  however,  to  the  S.  of  the  buoy,  there  are  only  fourteen  feet 
water,  with  stony  bottom. 

ON  THE  NORTH  COAST  OF  FEIIRMAN. 

3.  At  the  N.  E.  point  of  Puttgarden’s  Reef,  a buoy,  with  a red  staff  and  two  brooms, 
with  five  fn thorns  water,  about  fifty  ells  from  the  end  of  the  reef.  From  hence  mny  be 
seen  the  Church  of  Banncrsdorf,  very  nearly  to  the  East  of  the  most  Westerly  house  ot 
the  village  of  Puttgarden. 

On  board  the  cutter  Locvenom,  May  15,  1847. 

(Signed,)  J-  P.  Schultz. 

Lieutenant  in  the  Nary  and  Inspector  of  Buoys. 


NAVIGATION  WESTERN  COAST  OF  SLESWICK  AND  HOLSTEIN. 

The  following  information  has  been  received  at  the  Deparment  of  State,  (Washington, 
June  19th,  1847,)  from  the  Legation  of  the  United  States  at  Copenhagen, Denmark — being 
a translation  from  the  German,  of  a notice,  published  on  the  17th  of  May  lost,  by  his 
Danish  Majesty’s  authorities,  for  the  protection  and  safety  of  mariners  navigating  the 
waters  on  the  Western  const  of  the  Duchies  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein  : — 

“ Whereas  the  so-called  Ncue  Fahrwasser,  (new  navigable  water)  to  the  west  of  the 
fast  Blawortsands,  running  in  the  direction  of  the  Norder  Piep  towards  the  Eydcr,  has 
become  so  errently  choked  up  by  sand,  that,  in  the  place  where,  last  year,  a yellow  buoy 
was  placed,  a channel,  almost  dry  at  low  water,  has  formed  itself,  it  is  herewith  made 
known  that  the  above-mentioned  buoy  has  been  removed. 

•*  A bar  has  also  been  formed  at  the  Suder  Piep — a cable’s  length  to  the  East  of  the  South 
of  the  Mittle  Plate,  where  the  white  ton  C lies,  which  runs  across  the  navigable  water  to 
the  breadth  of  a cable’s  length,  and  on  which,  at  low  water,  there  is  no  more  than  four 
feet  depth  ; in  consequence  of  which,  vessels  bound  for  the  coast  of  Ditmarshen,  which 
draw  deeper  water,  must,  on  the  tide  going  out  of  the  Elbe,  either  wait  until  the  return  of 
the  tile,  or  avail  themselves  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Norder  Piep,  which  has  above 
three  fathoms  depth  of  water.” 


NEW  LIGHT-HOUSE  NEAR  CAPE  PROMENTARE. 

Notice  hnR  been  given  by  the  Deputation  of  the  Exchange  at  Trieste,  that  a new  stone 
light-house  has  been  built  on  the  Porer  Rock,  in  lat.  41.  46.  N.  and  Ion.  13.  53.  E.  of 
Greenwich,  to  replace  the  temporary  one  ; and  that  a fixed  light  is  now  exhibited  thereon, 
at  the  height  of  111  feet  above  the  sea,  and  88  feet  above  the  rock. 
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CONDITION  OF  BANKS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Tue  following  summary  of  the  condition  of  the  banks  in  the  State  of  New  York,  for 
the  quarter  ending  August  1,  1847,  is  derived  from  the  official  statement  prepared  at  the 
Comptroller’s  office.  It  embraces  all  the  banks  of  the  State,  excepting  the  New  York 
State  Stock  Security  Bank: — 


RESOURCES. 

Loans  and  discounts 

$73,743,373 

LIABILITIES. 
Capital— 

$43,214,088 

Loans  and  disc,  to  directors. 

4,8  IU,  189 

Profits... 

5,845,380 

Loans  and  disc,  to  brokers... 

2.187,115 

Notes  in  circulation,  old 

Real  estate 

3,489,271 

2,729,487 

emission 

734,772 

Bonds  and  mortgages 

Notes  in  circulation,  regis- 

Stocks  and  promissory  notes.. 

12,413,846 

lered 

24,363,911 

Due  from  directors,  other 

Due  Treasurer  of  the  State. 

792,526 

than  for  loans,  &c 

19,334 

Due  canal  fund 

14290,069 

Due  from  brokers,  other 

Due  depositors  on  demand. 

36,781,680 

than  for  loans,  &c 

525,333 

Due  individuals 

932,133 

Bank  fund 

147,954 

Due  banks 

24,103,329 

Loss  and  expense  account.... 

274,500 

Amount  due  not  under  other 

Over-drafta 

112,325 

heads 

710,431 

Specie 

Cash  items. 

11,983,124 

9,370,323 

2,686,166 

Add  for  cents 

279 

Bills  of  solvent  banks 

Total  liabilities 

$138,768,005 

Bills  of  suspended  banks 

2,802 

Due  from  banks 

14,272,336 

Add  for  cents 

527 

Total  resources 

$138,768,005 

A comparison  of  these  returns  with  the  former  reports, shows  the  following  results:— 


Loans  and  discounts 

May  1,  1840. 
$72,591,361 

May. 

$76,688,553 

August 

$80,740,677 

Stocks, 

10,989,417 

11,652,804 

12,413,846 

Specie 

8,171,624 

11,312,171 

11,983,124 

Cash  items 

5,839,700 

8,793,286 

9,370,323 

Bank  notes 

2,851,351 

2,511,920 

2,688,968 

Due  from  banks 

8.850,645 

11,886,434 

144212,336 

Capital 

42,829,014 

43,176,198 

434214,088 

Circulation- 

20,816,432 

23.809.553 

25,698,683 

Deposits 

30  868,377 

35,789,954 

36,771.080 

Due  to  banks 

11,823,784 

18,831,900 

24,102,328 

Due  canal  fund 

354,364 

534,822 

1,290,069 

Due  (J.  S.  Treasury 

8,493,622 

178,517 

BANK  OF  FRANCE. 

The  Bank  of  France  has  published  a return  of  its  assets  and  liabilities,  up  to  the  25th 
of  June,  1847.  The  following  are  the  results: — 

Assets. — 1st.  Specie  and  bills  falling  due  on  the  25th,  which  would  be  paid  on  that  day, 
95,585,1706  52c.  2d.  Discounts  and  loans,  206,748,0086  48c.  3d.  Accounts  current, 
dtc.,  93,709,4626  3lc.  4th.  Rentes,  public  and  reserved  bonds,  58, 331, 792f.  15c.  5th. 
Credits,  91,6316.  46c.  Total,  454,466,764f.  92c. 

Liabilities. — 1st.  Circulation,  233,745,2131.  60c.  2d.  Accounts  current,  130,205,1406. 
3d.  Capital  and  reserves,  81,900, OOOf.  4th.  Divers  articles,  9,1 16,41  If.  32c.  Total, 
454,466,7  64f.  92c. 

Compared  with  the  account  published  by  the  bnnk  in  December,  1846,  it  appears  that 
the  cash  in  the  bank  has  increased  22,851,0781.  2c.,  while  the  loans  and  discounts  have 
decreased  by  37,705,389f.  6c. 
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MOVEMENT  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  OHIO. 

The  following  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  banks  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  is  derived 
from  the  Auditor’s  Report.  It  will  be  found  to  embrace  the  number  of  banks  in  each 
town,  their  capital,  and  the  condition  of  all  the  banks  on  the  5th  of  May,  1847 : — 


Dumber  of  banks  and  amount  of  bank  capital  in  each  town,  may  5,  1847. 


No.  of  banks.  Capitol.  1 

No.  of  banka.  Capital. 

Akron 

1 $100,000 

| Mad  River.... 

$55,710 

Chillicothe. 

2 199,679 

| Norwalk 

1 

200,000 

Cincinnati 

6 1,640,026 

Painesville— .. 

1 

30,000 

Circle  ville 

1 200.000 

Portsmouth... 

1 

37,500 

Cleveland 

4 349,068 

Salem 

1 

60,000 

Columbus 

4 682,710 

Sanduskv 

2 

130,000 

Cuyahoga  Foils... 

1 100,000i 

Steubenville... 

1 

71,230 

Davton 

2 169,7501 

Toledo... 

2 

200,000 

Delaware 

1 74,195 

Troy 

1 

31,840 

Lancaster 

1 49,020 

Warren 

1 

35,000 

Marietta 

1 60,000 

Wooster 

1 

249,450 

Massillon 

1 200,000 

Xenia- 

1 

146,550 

MOVEMENT  OF  BANKS 

OF  OHIO,  MAY  5 

, 1847. 

Indeiten  tent  banln.  1 

State  banks. 

Old  banka. 

Total. 

Loans.. 

$1,187,713  $4,812,772 

$4,936,175 

$10,936,661 

Specie 

201,035 

1,080,468 

745,048 

2,026,551 

Notes  of  other  banks.. 

123,226 

540,302 

418,034 

1,081,561 

Bank  balances 

88,9t<5 

170,507 

260,376 

519,868 

Eastern  balances 

251,488 

487,346 

523,332 

1,262,166 

State  bonds 

783,920 

387,350 

1,170,270 

Miscellaneous 

164,311 

58,863 

935,952 

1,159,123 

Total 

$1,800,678  $7,537,608 

$7,818,917 

$18,157,202 

LIABILITIES. 

Independent  banks.  State  brinks. 

Old  banka. 

Total. 

Capital 

$140,310  $2,070,743 

$2,560,676 

$5,071,729 

Circulation— 

707,664 

3,678,981 

2,894,385 

7,281,029 

Bank  balances 

145,300 

116,412 

790.148 

1,051,860 

Deposits. 

754,608 

1,274,885 

1,327,345 

3,356,837 

Bonds 

729,920 

76,080 

806,000 

8tnte  tax 

1,920 

7,750 

8.048 

17,854 

Surplus 

23,738 

30,928 

214,337 

269,004 

Miscellaneous 

73,007 

280,614 

120,785 

474,406 

Total 

$2,876,467  $7,536,393 

$7,915,724 

$18,328,719 

The  above  synopsis  is  from  the  official  report,  which  contains  a few  discrepancies. 


COLLECTION  OF  CUSTOMS  DUTIES  OF  FRANCE, 

FOR  THE  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS  OF  THE  YEARS  1845,  1846,  AND  1847. 

The  administration  of  the  customs  have  just  published  a comparative  table  of  the  princi- 
pal merchandise  imported  into  France  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  years  1847, 1846, 
and  1845,  with  the  indication  of  the  duties  collected,  and  the  quantity  of  goods  existing  in 
the  depot  at  the  end  of  June,  1847.  The  sum  total  of  the  duties  collected  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1847,  amounts  to  65,956,675  francs;  decrease  on  18 16,  8,720,075f. ; de- 
crease on  1845,  9,9!)5,339f.  The  most  remarkable  diminution  was  in  corn.  From  the 
1st  of  January  to  the  30th  of  June,  1847,  1,799,356  quintals  metric  have  paid  l,989,836f. 
duty.  In  the  corresponding  months  of  1846,  the  duty  amounted  to  7,38l,258f.  for 
1,942,533  metric  quintals.  Augmentation  on  the  quantity  imported,  2,856,823  metric 
quintals  ; diminution  on  the  duty  collected,  5,391,422f.  478,102  metric  quintals  of  sugar 
from  thi  French  colonies  have  been  imported;  78,420  quintids  of  sugar  from  foreign 
colonies.  The  first  has  paid  20,325, 947f.  duty,  the  latter  3,282,530f.  ditto.  In  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1846,  there  were  received  343,704  metric  quintals  of  colcninl  pugnr, 
and  63,7 J2  quintals  of  foreign  ditto;  tne  doty  on  the  former  amounted  to  18,369,592£; 
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cn  the  latter,  3,224,27 1£  At  the  end  of  June,  the  depots  contained  58,175  metric  quin- 
tala  of  com ; diminution  on  1846  of  1 12,044  metric  quintals.  For  sugar  from  the  French 
colonies,  1G3.267  metric  quintals;  diminution  on  1846  of  61,198  metric  quintals.  For- 
eign sugar,  7,736  metric  quintals;  diminution  on  1846  of  18,808  metric  quintals. 


REVENUE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

FOR  THE  TEARS  AND  QUARTERS  ENDED  5TH  OF  JULY,  1846,  AND  1847. 

We  gire  below  an  abstract  of  the  nett  produce  of  the  revenue  of  Great  Britain,  in  the 
years  and  quarters  ended  the  5th  of  July,  1846,  and  1847,  showing  the  increase  or  de- 
crease thereof : — 

YEARS  ENDED  JULY  5.  QUARTERS  ENDED  JULY  5. 


1846. 

1847. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

1846. 

1847. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Customs 

17,686,461 

18.792,348 

1,103,887 

4,523,391 

4,519,119 

Excise 

12,025,112 

12,733,998 

708,886 

3,104,711 

3,291,052 

Stamps. 

6,968,940 

7,201,797 

212,857 

1,730,495 

1,869,464 

Taxes  

44129,899 

4,325,732 

5,491,936 

95,833 

2,006,427 

2,075,001 

Property  tax 

Pofit-ofhf^ 

5,163.912 

794.000 

100.000 

308,024 

60,000 

12,000 

1,009,162 

181,000 

1,036,517 

215,000 

854.000 

112.000 

Crown  lands- 

Miscellaneous 

193,237 

307,621 

114,384 

18,001 

7,461 

Total  ordinary  rev. 

47,203,561 

49,8 1 9,432 

2,615,871 

12,573,187 

13,013,614 

China  money 

Imprest  and  other 

1,190,859 

227,644 

963,215 

440,000 

moneys 

Repayments  of  ad- 

215,523 

208,190 

7,333 

73,939 

88,632 

vances- 

1,446,140 

804,843 



641,297 

111,607 

137,944 

Total  income.*.... 

50,056,083 

51,060,109  2,615,871 

1,611,845  13,198,733  13,240,190 

Deduct  decrease 



1,611,845 

a 

0 

1 

§ 

e 

the  year 

1,004,026 

TRAVELLING  VALUE  OF  TWENTY  FRANCS. 

The  following  paragraph  is  translated  from  the  “ Courier  dee  Elate  Uinta.”  It  striking- 
ly illustrates  the  evils  of  a want  of  unity  in  the  currencies  of  the  commercial  world.  We 
agree  with  the  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Commercial  Bulletin  that  there  would  be  some 
sense  and  great  advantage,  if,  instead  of  holding  a European  Congress  to  settle  or  pre- 
serve **  the  balance  of  power,”  or  some  other  political  humbug,  they  would  convene  one 
for  establishing  a uniform  system  of  weights,  measures,  and  money,  throughout  the  world. 
To  such  a Congress,  the  United  States  would  make  no  objection  to  send  representatives, 
or  to  enter  into  a system  “ of  offensive  and  defensive  alliance,”  with  the  old  monarchies 
of  Europe,  on  the  subject : — 

u If  a man  gains  by  travelling,  it  is  not  the  same  with  a piece  of  gold.  Mr.  Alfred  de 
Vigny,  who  is  gifted  with  a good  financial  organization,  the  other  day,  determined  to  ar- 
rive at  an  exact  account  of  the  loss  produced  by  a constant  necessity  for  exchange.  He 
set  forth  on  that  trip  beyond  the  Rhine,  which  all  politicians  and  thinkers,  now-a-days,  are 
wont  to  make.  In  leaving  France,  he  went  first  to  Frankfort.  There  he  applied  to  a 
rich  merchant,  to  whom  he  had  been  recommended,  with  the  request  that  he  would  change 
for  him  a twenty  franc  piece  ($3  84)  into  the  appropriate  coin  of  the  country.  The  poet 
took  tiffs  coin  and  placed  it  in  a purse  by  itself  When  he  arrived  at  Munich,  he  changed 


* Exclusive  of  £960,000  received  in  April  quarter,  and  £5,510,632  received  in  July 
quarter,  1847,  on  loan  of  £8,000,000. 
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the  Fmnkfort  money  into  an  equal  sum  in  the  Bavarian  currency.  At  Berlin,  again,  he 
changed  the  silver  he  had  obtained  at  Munich  into  so  much  Prussian.  At  Vienna,  he 
went  through  the  same  process ; then,  again,  at  Milan;  once  more,  at  Naples;  and  finally, 
arriving  at  Rome,  he  did  the  same  thing  there. 

“ After  having  gone  over  the  whole  of  Italy,  he  passed  into  Switzerland,  descended  the 
Rhine,  and  travelled  through  Holland  and  Belgium,  always  changing  the  money  of  the 
country  he  left,  for  that  into  which  he  came — never  failing  to  go  to  people  on  whom  lie 
could  implicitly  rely,  who  would  neither  deceive  him  nor  take  any  discount  Still,  as  he 
travelled  on,  the  twenty  franc  purse  seemed  always  to  be  losing  weight.  From  country  to 
country  the  pieces  were  becoming  lighter  and  less  numerous  At  last,  at  the  end  of  his 
journey,  (say  on  the  16th  of  last  March,)  the  author  of  Stello  changed  the  relic9  of  his 
gold  Napoleon  back  again  into  French  currency,  and  what  do  you  think  remained  of  that 
gold  piece,  of  which  nothing  at  all  had  been  spent  ? He  had  just  sixty  centimes  left ! 
Whereupon  the  said  Alfred  took  occasion  to  write  upon  his  tablets,  the  following  aphor- 
ism : ‘ For  a travelling  artist,  a Napoleon  is  worth  only  twelve  sous.'  ” 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  CAPITAL  IN  IRELAND. 

We  will  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  following  statement,  but  give  it  as  we  find  it 
in  Foster's  “ Letters  on  the  Condition  of  the  People  of  Ireland:1' — “ In  Galway,  I was  as- 
sured that,  so  little  do  the  people  know  the  commercial  value  of  money,  they  are  constantly  in 
the  habit  of  pawning  it.  I was  so  incredulous  of  this,  that  the  gentleman  who  informed  me, 
wished  me  to  go  with  hint  to  any  pawnbroker  to  assure  myself  of  the  fact ; and  I went  with 
him  and  another  gentleman  to  a pawnbroker’s  shop,  kept  by  Mr.  Murray,  in  Galway.  On 
asking  the  question,  the  shopman  said  it  was  quite  a common  thing  to  have  money  pawned, 
and  he  produced  a drawer  containing  a jCIO  Bank  of  Ireland  note,  pawned  six  months  ago 
for  10s. ; a 30s.  note  of  the  National  Bank,  pawned  for  10s. ; a 30s.  Bank  of  Ireland  note, 
pawned  for  Is. ; a jCI  Provincial  Bank  note,  pawned  for  6s.;  and  a guinea,  in  gold,  of  the 
reign  of  George  III.,  pawned  for  15s.  two  months  ago ; anything  more  childishly  ignorant 
and  absurd  than  this,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive.  The  JCIO  bank  note  would  pro- 
duce 68.  6d.  interest  in  the  year,  if  put  into  the  savings'  bank,  while  the  owner,  who 
pledged  it  for  10s.,  will  have  to  pay  2s.  6d.  a year  for  the  10s.  and  lose  the  interest  on  his 
jCIO  ; in  other  words,  he  will  pay  90  per  cent,  through  ignorance,  for  the  use  of  10s.,  which 
he  might  have  for  nothing,  and  realize,  besides,  some  5a.  or  6s.  for  the  use  of  his  JE9  10s. 
Mr.  Murray  told  me,  that  often  money  was  sold  as  a forfeited  pledge ; that  a man  would 
pawn  a guinea  for  15s.,  keep  it  in  pawn  till  the  interest  amounted  to  3s.  or  4s.,  and  then 
refiise  to  redeem  it.” 


COINAGE  OF  A NEW  CROWN  PIECE-  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

A new  crown  piece  has  been  issued  from  the  mint  It  is  an  elaborate  work  of  art 
The  execution  is  very  beautiful,  but  too  fine  and  minute  for  a coin.  On  the  obverse  is  the 
head  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  on  the  reverse  the  arms  of  the  three  kingdoms  are  repre- 
sented, not  quarterly,  but  on  separate  escutcheons,  in  the  form  of  a cross — an  arrangement 
not  observed  since  the  Union,  or  the  time  of  William  III. 


THE  SPANISH  REAL  AND  SPANISH  BONDS. 

THE  REAL  AND  THE  IDEAL. 

“ Punch  ” says — Baron  Rothschild,  though  immensely  rich,  is  occasionally  very  witty. 
It  appears  he  was  called  upon  recently  to  give  a good  definition  of  the  real  and  the  ideal, 
when  he  answered, 11 1 cannot  give  you  a more  forcible  example  than  the  following:— 
The  real  is  the  current  coin  of  Spain,  and  a Spanish  bond,  which  is  supposed  to  represent 
it,  is  the  ideal.” 
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MONTGOMERY’S  NEWLY  INVENTED  STEAM-BOILER. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  patentee  for  a copy  of  letters  and  certificates  approving  the 
newly  invented  8team-boilerf  patented  by  James  Montgomery,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee. 
The  advantages,  which  Mr.  M.  expects  to  realize  L»y  his  improvements,  are  as  follows: — 

1.  The  reducing  the  quantity,  and  consequently  the  weight  of  water,  used  in  the  boiler. 

2.  Prevention  of  explosion.  3.  The  saving  of  at  least  one-third  of  the  fuel.  4.  The 
saving  of  one-half  the  space  usually  occupied  by  the  best  class  of  locomotives.  The  ad- 
vantage  to  sea  steamers,  resulting  from  the  two  last  improvements,  will  be  readily  under- 
stood and  estimated  by  engineers,  and  all  persons  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  the 
subject.  The  testimony  of  Professor  James  Renwick,  of  Columbia  College,  William  Bur- 
den, steam-engine  manufacturer,  of  Brooklyn,  E.  K.  Collins,  and  others,  is  given  in  its 
favor.  Professor  Renwick  does  not  hesitate  to  express  the  opinion,  that  this  boiler,  “ if 
properly  set,  and  guarded  from  any  tampering,  must  completely  counteract  the  danger  with 
which  the  use  of  steam  is  now  liable  ; and,  in  addition,  it  promises,  from  the  manner  of 
its  action,  to  render  the  duration  of  our  boilers  almost  indefinite.”  Mr.  Burden  says,  “ it 
will  make  more  steam  with  less  fuel  than  any  other  boiler  now  in  use.” 


MANUFACTURE  OF  RAILROAD  IRON  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Col.  Childs,  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  List,  has  recently  examined  a 
number  of  bars  of  railroud  iron  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Reeves,  Buck  & Co.,  at  their 
new  rolling-mill  at  Phumixville.  The  bars  are  19  feet  in  length,  of  the  T rail  pattern, 
and  weigh  58  lbs.  to  the  yard.  They  ore  perfectly  straight  and  smooth,  and  exceedingly 
well  finished.  The  parcel  referred  to  consisted  of  250  tons,  made  for  the  Providence  and 
Worcester  Railroad.  This  mill  will  manufacture  12,000  tons  of  rails  this  year. 

A contract  has  just  been  completed  by  Messrs.  Haywood  A,  Snider,  to  furnish,  at  their 
extensive  shops  at  Danville  and  Pottsville,  the  entire  machinery  for  a rolling-mill  to  be 
erected  at  Boston,  capable  of  manufacturing  12,000  tons  of  rails  annually.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  Keystone  State  not  only  furnishes  the  raw  material,  but  the  best  manufac- 
tured railroad  iron,  and  the  best  machinery  for  making  it  in  the  Union,  if  notin  the  world. 
11  If  the  next  Legislature,”  says  Col.  Childs,  u will  pass  a law  incorporating  manufacturing 
companies,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  will  be  invested  in  Pennsylvania  in  various 
manufacturing  operations,  and  thousands  of 'Ingenious  mechanics  and  artisans  will  find 
employment  in  the  State.” 


MANUFACTURE  OF  BARRELS  AT  OSWEGO. 

Barrel -making,  it  appears  from  the  Oswego  Times,  forms  no  inconsiderable  item  of  the 
mechanical  business  ol  Oswego  and  vicinity.  Probably  from  600,000  to  800,000  barrels 
will  be  required  to  supply  the  Oswego  Mills  this  year;  and  the  amount  of  money  that  will 
be  paid  out  for  this  arucie  alone,  will  not,  probably,  fall  much  short  of  $250,000.  The 
number  of  workmen  employed  is,  of  course,  very  large. 

The  application  of  machinery  to  barrel-making,  within  the  last  few  years,  has  been  very 
successfully  undertaken.  We  see  it  mentioned  in  the  papers,  that  a machine  has  been  in- 
vented, and  is  now  in  successful  operation  in  Albany,  that  will  make  7,000  hogshead  staves 
in  ten  hours. 

,Mr.  Wentworth,  of  Oswego,  has  his  business  so  perfected  by  “ labor-saving  machines,” 
that  we  apprehend  the  old  way  of  making  barrels  will  not  very  successfully  compete  with 
him.  In  one  shop  his  staves  are  cut  and  dressed  by  machinery,  jprupelled  by  a stcam-ca- 
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gine.  The  staves  are  cot  from  the  block,  at  the  rate  of  8,000  a day.  The  steaming  pro- 
cess is  done  by  the  steam  from  the  engine.  After  the  staves  are  cut,  they  are  sawed,  fiy 
two  buzz  saws,  all  of  one  length,  and  then  dressed  and  jointed,  in  a very  expeditious  man- 
ner, on  a large  wheel,  into  which  knives  are  inserted.  The  stave  is  then  fit  for  use.  Six 
men  will  cut  and  dress  8,000  in  a day.  In  another  shop  the  barrels  are  put  together.  The 
establishment  turns  out  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  barrels  weekly,  and  gives 
employment  to  about  thirty-five  operatives. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  INDIA  RUBBER  AT  PARA,  BRAZIL. 

We  find  in  a work,  entitled  “ A Voyage  up  the  River  Amazon,  Including  a Residence 
at  Para,”  by  William  A.  Edmonds,  Esq.,  just  published  by  D.  Appleton  & Co.,  New  York, 
an  interesting  description  of  the  manufacture  of  rubber,  which  will,  we  think,  be  new  to 
many  of  the  readers  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine : — 

“ At  ten  o’clock,  we  stopped  at  an  anatto  plantation,  awaiting  the  tide,  and  here  we  saw 
the  manufacture  of  rubber.  The  man  of  the  house  returned  from  the  forest  about  noon, 
bringing  in  nearly  two  gallons  of  milk,  which  he  had  been  engaged,  since  daylight,  in  col- 
lecting from  one  hundred  and  twenty  trees  that  had  been  tapped  upon  the  previous  morn- 
ing. This  quantity  of  milk,  he  said,  would  suffice  for  ten  pairs  of  shoes,  and  when  he 
himself  attended  to  the  trees,  he  could  collect  the  same  quantity,  every  morning,  for  sev- 
eral months ; but  his  girls  could  only  collect  from  seventy  trees.  The  seringa  trees  do  not 
usually  grow  thickly,  and  such  a number  may  require  a circuit  of  several  miles.  In  ma- 
king the  shoes,  twro  girls  were  the  artistes,  in  a little  thatched  hut  which  had  no  opening 
but  the  door.  From  an  inverted  water-jar,  the  bottom  of  which  had  been  broken  out  for 
the  purpose,  issued  a column  of  dense,  white  smoke,  from  the  burning  of  a species  of  palm- 
nut,  and  which  so  filled  the  hut  that  we  could  scarcely  see  the  inmates.  The  lasts  used 
were  of  wood,  exported  from  the  United  States,  and  were  smeared  with  clay  to  prevent 
adhesion.  In  the  leg  of  each  was  a long  stick,  serving  as  a handle.  The  last  was  dipped 
into  the  milk,  and  immediately  held  over  the  smoke,  which,  without  much  discoloring, 
dried  the  surface  at  once.  It  was  then  re-dipped,  and  the  process  was  repeated  a dozen 
times,  until  the  shoe  was  of  sufficient  thickness,  care  being  taken  to  give  a greater  num- 
ber of  coatings  to  the  bottom.  The  whole  operation,  from  the  smearing  of  the  last  to 
placing  the  finished  shoe  in  the  sun,  required  less  than  five  minutes.  The  shoe  was  now 
of  a slightly  more  yellowish  hue  than  the  liquid  milk,  but  in  the  course  of  a few  hours,  it 
became  of  a reddish  brown.  After  an  exposure  of  twenty-four  hours,  it  is  figured,  as  we 
see  upon  the  imported  shoes.  This  is  done  by  the  girls,  with  small  sticks  of  hard  wood, 
or  the  needle-like  spines  of  some  of  the  palms.  Stamping  has  been  tried,  but  without 
success.  The  shoe  is  now  cut  from  the  last,  and  is  ready  for  sale,  bringing  a price  of  from 
ten  to  twelve  vintens,  or  cents,  per  pair.  It  is  a long  time  before  they  assume  the  black 
hue.  Brought  to  the  city,  they  are  assorted,  the  best  being  laid  aside  for  exportation  as 
shoes,  the  others  os  waste  rubber.  The  proper  designation  for  this  latter,  in  which  are  in- 
cluded bottles,  sheets,  and  any  other  form,  excepting  selected  shoos,  is  boracha , and  this 
is  shipped  in  bulk.  There  are  a number  of  persons  in  the  city,  who  make  a business  of 
filling  shoes  with  rice,  chaff,  and  hay,  previous  to  their  being  packed  in  boxes.  They  are 
generally  fashioned  into  better  shape,  by  being  stretched  upon  lasts,  after  they  arrive  at 
their  final  destination.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  rubber  exported  from  Para,  goes  to 
the  United  States,  the  European  consumption  being  comparatively  very  small. 


COPPER  AND  SILVER  MINES,  MEXICO,  &c. 

The  London  Mining  Journal  contains  full  statements  of  the  operations  in  the  various 
mines  at  Riapas,  Guanaxato,  the  Blanos,  and  Copiapo  mines,  and  those  at  Pampa  Larga, 
Pachuca,  Real  Delmontes,  &c.  The  Alexander  Harvey  and  the  Michael  Williams  had 
arrived  at  Swansea,  in  South  Wales,  with  710  tons  of  copper  ore,  and  4 tons  of  silver  ore, 
to  be  there  smelted.  Copper  ore,  value  #240,000,  was  sent  to  Swansea,  Wales,  to  be 
smelted,  last  year,  from  Australia.  In  Chili,  they  smelt  the  copper  ore  themselves,  and 
thus  export  it  to  Europe.  At  the  new  emelting  works  in  Chili,  copper  as  pure  as  any  in 
England  will  be  produced — and  if,  in  South  America,  why  not,  also,  on  Lake  Superior? 
England  derives  some  #200,000  a year  of  revenue  from  duties  levied  on  foreign  copper 
ores  brought  to  her  ports  to  be  smelted.  Messrs.  Gemmel  & Co.,  in  a letter  to  Mr. 
McGregor,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  advise  the  removal  of  these  duties ; as,  if  con- 
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tinned,  the  smelting  trade  will  centre  in  Chili,  or  be  transferred  to  manufacturing  rivals  in 
the  United  States,  France,  or  Belgium.  On  May  27th,  about  7,100  tons  of  copper  ores 
were  sold  at  Truro  and  Swansea,  at  from  $6  to  $115.  One  ton  of  Canadian  brought  only 
•26  02,  which  would  not  pay  expenses. 


POTTSVILLE  AND  ITS  COAL  MINES. 

The  American  correspondent  of  the  London  Economist  and  Commercial  Times,  thus 
describes  Pottsville  (Pa.)  and  its  coal : — 

“ Pottsville  is  built  in  an  irregular  manner,  partly  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  partly  in 
the  deep  hollow  amongst  them.  It  is  dirty -looking,  and  owing  to  its  speedy  rise  the 
streets  are  ill  paved  and  lighted.  There  are  several  iron  works  in  the  place,  two  smelting 
and  rolling-mills,  and  two  foundries  for  casting,  turning,  etc.,  but  the  great  leading  business 
is  coal  mining.  The  population  of  Pottsville  is  about  9,000,  chiefly  Irish.  It  is  in  Schuyl- 
kill county  ; and  Mauch-Chunk,  the  next  populous  coal  district  hereabouts,  is  in  Carbon 
county.  Both  these  counties  are  composed  of  vast  irregular  coal  beds,  the  veins  frequently 
peeping  out  on  the  surface,  the  sides,  or  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  in  such  cases 
affording  large  quantities  with  little  labor  and  expense.  There  are,  however,  a few 
mines  of  considerable  depth,  one  900  feet  deep.  Some  of  the  beds  are  of  great  thickness, 
as  much  as  forty-five  feet,  which,  when  found  jutting  out  on  the  surface,  are  worked 
downwards.  The  coal  is  mostly  anthracite,  and  is  worth,  in  the  lump,  at  or  near  the 
mines,  $1  75  to  $2  50  per  ton,  according  to  quality.  The  workers  (colliers)  ore  well 
paid  : insiders  can  make  $10  or  $12  per  week  : outsiders,  $5  to  $6  per  week  ; and 
boys  who  are  employed  in  driving  the  mules,  which  draw  small  wagons  filled  with  coal 
out  of  the  mines  to  the  sides  of  the  hills,  get  $2  to  $2  50  per  week.  Labor  is  high  in 
Pottsville,  and  it  is  not  an  ineligible  place  for  laboring  men  from  England  or  Ireland  to 
flee  to.  The  distance  from  Pottsville  to  Philadelphia  is  95  miles.  The  cost  of  transport- 
ing coal  from  the  former  to  the  latter  place  is  $1  to  $1  25  per  ton,  according  to  circum- 
stances, by  canal,  and  $1  40  per  ton  by  railway  ; so  that  when  the  coal  has  arrived  at 
Philadelphia,  has  been  broken,  screened,  and  sold  out  by  the  dealer,  it  costs  the  private 
citizen,  in  his  own  house,  18©.  to  21s.  per  ton,  according  to  quality  and  circumstances.” 


COTTON-MILL  WITH  NEGRO  OPERATIVES. 

We  had  the  pleasure,  a short  time  since,  of  visiting  what  to  us  was  a novelty,  viz.:  a 
cotton  manufactory,  the  machinery  of  which  is  tended  by  negroes.  It  is  a very  neat  little 
mill  of  about  1,000  spindles,  located  at  Arcadia,  a delightfiil  spot  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Milton,  and  some  seventeen  miles  from  Pensacola.  The  machinery  is  moved  by  an  ample 
fall  of  water,  and  with  thirty-three  or  thirty-four  young  colored  girls,  six  or  seven  colored 
boys,  and  two  or  three  white  overseers,  from  the  North,  turns  out  some  5,000  yards  of  ex- 
cellent domestic,  weekly.  The  mill  is  in  as  fine  order  as  any  we  have  ever  seen — the 
operatives  all  young,  intelligent,  and  cheerful.  They  are  provided  for  at  one  table,  and 
their  looks  do  credit  to  their  fare.  They  were  selected,  with  care,  for  this  establishment, 
and  probably  at  an  average  cost  of  about  $400  each.  The  mill  is  owned  by  a small  com- 
pany of  enterprising  gentlemen,  of  this  city  and  vicinity,  and  has  been  in  operation  but 
little  over  a year.  As  an  experiment,  we  are  happy  to  hear  it  has  more  than  answered 
the  sanguine  expectations  of  its  worthy  projectors. — Pensacola  Live  Oak. 


MINES  IN  CORNWALL  AND  DEVON. 

The  Mining  Journal  shows  that,  last  year,  on  ten  mines  in  Cornwall,  a profit  of 
$550,000  had  been  divided  among  the  shareholders,  although  the  outlay  was  only 
$170,000.  Other  18  mines,  now  abandoned,  had,  during  the  time  they  were  worked, 
yielded  a profit  of  $15,000,000.  To  make  advantageous  investments,  however,  there 
must  be  both  judgment  and  economy,  otherwise  great  losses  may  be  incurred. 


PUDDLING  IRON. 


Some  of  our  readers,  says  the  Scientific  American,  may  not  know  what  is  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  term  “ puddling  iron.”  It  is  simply  putting  pig  or  scraps  of  iron  into  a heated 
furnace,  where  it  melts  and  boils,  being  constantly  stirred  until  it  becomes  dry,  or  hard 
enough  to  form  a ball.  It  is  then  taken  from  the  furnace,  put  under  a heavy  hammer,  and 
then  made  into  blooms,  which  are  drawn  between  heavy  rollers  into  rods  or  bars. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  MERCANTILE  LIFE. 

Cities  are,  to  the  dwellers  in  the  country,  very  like  what  lights  at  night  are  to  flies— 
brilliant  and  attractive,  but  certain  ruin.  They  see  the  blaze  from  a distance  ; they  long 
to  warm  themselves  in  the  genial  glow  ; they  hear  of  its  manifold  excitements,  and  they 
begin  to  despise  the  dull  routine  of  their  inland  homes.  In  a little  while,  they  have  dis- 
posed of  what  little  they  possessed  in  the  country,  imbibed  perhaps  from  ancestors  whose 
memory  is  a blessing  to  them,  and  they  hurry  off  to  commence  a new  life  in  an  untried 
sphere  of  existence.  They  plunge  headlong  into  all  manner  of  dissipation  ; they  resort  to 
desperate  speculations,  and  even  some  questionable  modes,  to  keep  their  expenses ; and 
the  upshot  of  the  experiment  is,  that,  in  a few  months,  they  are  bankrupt,  and  what  little 
their  families  once  possessed  is  lost,  along  with  their  respectability  and  reputation.  All 
that  they  have  gained  is  extravagant  habits  and  tastes,  which  can  no  more  be  gratified. 
This  is  a frequent  and  melancholy  experience.  We  are  led  to  these  remarks  by  reading 
the  following  statement  in  Cist’s  Cincinnati  Advertiser ; aud  a similar  statement  might  be 
made  of  every  city  in  the  nation : — 

The  avidity  with  which  young  men  crowd  those  avocations  in  life  in  which  there  is  a 
chance  of  making  money  with  rapidity,  or  of  acquiring  political  or  social  distinctions  and 
eminence,  is  the  more  remarkable,  when  it  is  apparent,  on  the  very  surface  of  the  subject, 
that  they  are  venturing  in  a lottery  in  which  there  are  many  blanks  to  one  prize.  A few 
acquire  the  object  of  their  pursuit— the  mass  fink  into  obscurity  and  insignificance. 

Take,  for  example,  mercantile  pursuits.  It  is  the  experience  and  observation  of  intelli- 
gent persons  in  our  Eastern  cities,  that  there  is  hardly  a firm  in  existence  now,  which  did 
business  twenty  years  ago ; and  that  nine  out  of  ten  in  mercantile  life,  in  the  long  run, 
amidst  the  fluctuations  of  its  pursuits,  are  broke. 

Let  me,  however,  bring  the  subject  nearer  home.  I had  prepared  a list  of  the  principal 
active  business  men,  who  were  in  trade  twenty  years  ago,  in  Cincinnati,  of  which  a brief 
extract  is  all  that  I have  space  for  in  these  columns.  In  place  of  giving  names,  I shall  dis- 
tinguish the  firms  by  numbers:  . 

No.  1,  Broke ; afterwards  resumed  business;  has  since  left  Cincinnati. 

2,  Broke ; resides  now  in  Indiana. 

3,  Broke,  and  now  engaged  in  collecting  accounts. 

4,  Died. 

5,  Now  captain  of  a steamboat. 

6,  Left  merchandising  to  put  up  pork,  which  business  he  also  quit  in  time  to  save  his 
bacon  ; independent  in  circumstances. 

7,  Dead. 

8,  Broke  ; resides  now  in  St.  Louis. 

9,  A firm ; one  of  the  partners  died,  the  other  out  of  business ; both  insolvent 

10,  Partners ; both  dead. 

11,  Partners;  broke ; one  now  a book-keeper,  the  other  dead. 

12,  Became  embarrassed  and  swallowed  poison. 

13,  A firm  ; broke. 

14,  A firm  ; broke ; one  of  the  partners  died  a common  sot,  the  others  left  the  city. 

15,  A firm  ; broke,  and  left  the  city. 

16,  A firm ; all  its  members  out  of  business. 

17,  A firm  ; senior  partner  dead. 

18,  A firm  ; senior  partner  dead,  junior  resides  at  Toledo. 

19,  Is  now  a clerk,  and  left  Cincinnati,  after  becoming  intemperate. 

20,  A firm ; two  of  the  partners  dead,  one  of  whom  died  intemperate ; the  other  is  now 
engaged  in  other  business. 

21,  A firm  ; senior  partner  died  intemperate,  junior  now  pastor  of  a Presbyterian  chnrch. 

22,  Died  of  Madeira  wine. 

23,  do.  do.  do. 

24,  A firm;  one  of  the  partners  dead,  the  other  now  in  business  in  Peaiir*raet. 

25,  A firm  ; junior  partner  in  business  in  Pearl-street. 
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26,  A firm ; broke ; one  of  the  partners  in  other  business,  one  removed  to  New  York, 
and  the  third  a clerk. 

27,  Broke,  and  drowned  himself  in  the  Ohio. 

28,  Broke,  became  intemperate,  and  died  of  delirium  tremens. 

29,  Broke ; resides  in  Baltimore. 

39,  Removed  to  Baltimore. 

31,  A firm  ; senior  partner  dead,  the  other  partners  dealing  in  real  estate. 

32,  Out  of  business,  having  broke  three  times. 

33,  Broke;  now  dealing  in  flour. 

34,  Died  of  cholera. 

35,  A firm ; senior  partner  dead,  junior  gone  to  New  Orleans. 

36,  Broke ; removed  to  New  Orleans. 

37,  Broke ; removed  to  Illinois. 

38,  Broke;  removed  to  Missouri. 

My  list  comprehends  some  four  hundred  business  men,  of  which  the  above  is  a sample. 
I know  of  but  five  now  in  business,  who  were  so  twenty  years  since.  Such  is  mercantile 
success. 


INDIAN  AND  AMERICAN  COTTON. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  statistical  section  of  the  British  Association,  on  Monday,  the 
528th  ult,  a paper  was  read  by  Professor  Royle,  “On  the  Imports  of  Indian,  as  Compnred 
with  the  Prices  of  American  Cotton.”  He  stated  that  the  experiments  in  the  Northwest 
of  India  had  foiled,  from  the  excessive  dryness  of  the  seasons  during  which  they  had  been 
made;  but  he  still  thought  that  cotton  might  be  successfully  cultivated  in  Bundlecund,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  irrigation,  in  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  Doab,  os  in  the  similar  ciimate  of 
Egypt,  when  the  great  canal  now  making  is  completed.  In  the  peninsula  ol  Indio,  on  the 
contrary,  the  success  has  been  considerable.  In  Tinnivelly,  Mr.  Hughes  long  cultivated 
Bourbon  cotton,  and  Mr.  Finnie  is  now  established  there.  From  500  to  1,000  lbs.  of  seed 
cotton  have  been  obtained  from  the  New  Orleans  seed,  imported  in  1840.  This,  he  thinks, 
can  be  landed  at  Liverpool,  costing  about  3^4.  a pound,  as  the  expenses  of  conveyance 
from  Coirnbntone  to  Cochin  are  not  more  than  $J.  per  pound,  and  must  be  less  from  Tin- 
fiivelly  to  Tutieorin.  He  states  that  the  ryots  only  want  “ purchasers  end  honest  prices,” 
and  that  a rise  of  only  a $ J.  per  pound  in  the  local  market  would  greatly  extend  the  cul- 
ture of  cotton.  It  is  an  important  fact,  that  the  above  cotton,  sent  to  Liverpool  to  the  ex- 
tent of  34  bales,  has  been  valued  at  C|J.  a pound,  and  considered  equal  to  **  fair  New  Or- 
leans,” which  was  selling  at  the  same  price. 

In  the  Southern  Mahratta  country,  especially  near  Dharwar,  the  culture  has  attained 
complete  success  under  Mr.  Mercer,  the  intelligent  American  planter.  The  natives,  en- 
couraged by  the  government  experiments,  where  they  sow  that  not  only  was  more  cotton 
produced  per  acre  with  New  Orleans  seed,  but  a better  price  obtained  lor  every  pound  of 
cotton  wool,  even  from  the  weavers  in  the  inteiior,  extended  their  cultivation,  lost  year,  to 
about  30,000  acres,  and  have  succeeded  in  cleaning  this  cotton  by  the  improved  saw-gin; 
so  that  some  of  the  former  year’s  crop,  to  the  extent  of  162  hales, has  been  valued  at  Liv- 
erpool at  6d.  and  6$J.  Here,  the  climate  is  considered,  by  Mr.  Mercer,  to  be  like  that  of 
America,  and  the  seed  he  found  returning  to  its  original  Mexican  character.  He  also 
■'states  that  there  is  abundance  of  land  fitted  for  cotton  culture,  which  pays  from  8 to  14 
annas  per  acre,  and  nothing  is  required  but  a regular  demand  to  have  the  country  covered 
with  cotton.  The  ryots  sell  their  own  cotton  for  40  rupees  a candy  of  784  lbs.,  which  is 
about  l$d.  per  lb.  Their  New  Orleans  cotton  they  have  sold  lor  66  rupees  the  candy  ; a 
further  expense  of  16  rupees  was  incurred,  in  conveying  it  by  land  and  water  to  Bombay, 
making  a total  of  62  rupees.  207  bales  of  this  cotton  were  sold  at  Bombay,  on  the  20th 
of  March  last,  for  113  rupees  per  candy,  and  some  for  120  rupees,  at  the  same  time  that 
•oome  cotton  from  Broach  cotton,  cultivated  and  cleaned  in  the  same  manner,  sold  for  125 
rupees ; and  42  bales,  grown  by  Mr.  Blount,  at  Julgaum,  for  132  rupees. 

Dr.  Royle  concluded  his  obse nations,  by  expressing  his  opinion  that,  as  the  cultivation 
-in  the  West  and  in  Central  India  was  skilfully  conducted  by  the  natives,  the  cotton  of 
good  quality,  and  the  price  moderate,  it  required  only  the  investment  of  capital  by  those 
interested  in  the  improvement  and  extension  of  the  cotton  culture  of  India ; so  that  the 
cotton,  as  grown,  might  at  once  be  bought  and  cleaned  by  Mr.  Mercer’s  improved  saw- 
gin.  Great  improvement  would  thus  certainly  take  place,  and  the  ryot  be  encouraged  to 
increase  his  cultivation,  which  he  is  everywhere  ready  to  do,  if  a purchaser  can  be  found’ 
for  his  produce  at  fair  prices. 
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THE  STRAWBERRY  TRADE  OF  CINCINNATI. 

It  seems  from  “ Cist’s  Advertiser,”  published  in  Cincinnati,  that  the  sale  of  this  delicious 
berry  in  that  city,  is  carried  to  a great  extent.  Four  years  ago,  Mr.  Cist  stated  the  supply 
to  be  5,000  quarts  per  day,  during  the  greatest  abundance.  In  1844,  a committee  of  the 
Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  appointed  for  that  purpose,  counted  the  quantity  in  the 
market,  and  found  in  one  day  10,000  quarts.  Since  that  period,  there  has  been  a steady 
increase,  not  only  in  the  productiveness  of  new  patches,  but  in  the  establishment  of  addi- 
tional beds,  so  that  the  quantity  sold  in  Cincinnati,  in  1845,  was  ascertained  to  be  16,500 
quarts,  and  in  1846,  as  high  as  26,000  quarts  sold  in  a single  day.  This  year,  (1847,) 
although  as  an  entire  season,  the  strawberries,  owing  to  cold  and  wet  weather,  have  not 
made  an  aggregate  supply  equal  to  the  last,  on  one  particular  day,  June  8th,  they  reached 
the  unprecedented  quantity  of  28,500  quarts.  The  statements,  extraordinary  as  they  may 
appear,  are  verified  by  the  daily  register  of  sales  in  market,  kept  by  a committee  of  the 
Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  for  this  year,  as  follows: — 


Dates. 

Bash. 

Dates. 

Bush. 

f Dates. 

Bush. 

Dates. 

Bush. 

May  24 

....  10 

June  1 

...  296 

June  9 

..  411 

June  17 

176 

25 

....  15 

2 

...  250 

10 

..  237 

18 

151 

26 

....  20 

3 

...  50 

11 

..  250 

19 

55 

27- 

....  20 

4 

...  249 

12 

..  385 

21- 

12 

28- 

....  40 

5 

...  489 

14 

..  100 

22 

5 

29 

....  50 

7 

...  200 

15 

..  321 

— 

31 

....  50 

8 

...  5141 

16 

..  220 

26  days... . 

4,572 

This,  it  may  be  stated  on  the  same  authority,  does  not  include — 1.  Sales  in  the  market- 
houses,  either  at  stands,  or  in  carrying  through  the  streets.  2.  Supplies  delivered  on  or- 
ders from  day  to  day,  at  private  dwellings,  steamboats,  confectionary  establishments,  and 
the  hotels,  some  of  whom,  besides  what  they  use,  send  off  to  the  country  considerable 
quantities.  3.  Strawberries  sold  on  the  farms  where  grown,  to  parties  of  pleasure.  Twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  sales  in  market,  added  as  a gross  amount,  would  be  within  the  actual 
fact.  We  have,  then,  5,490  bushels  as  the  season’s  sales,  which,  averaged  at  $3  per  bushel, 
would  produce  a revenue  of  more  than  $16,000  to  the  raisers  of  the  article.  This  quan- 
tity, large  as  it  appears,  is  a falling  short  of  last  year’s  product,  of  more  than  one-third — 
the  crop  of  1846  exceeding  9,000  bushels. 


HOMESTEAD  EXEMPTION: 

WITH  REFERENCE  TO  ITS  BEARING  ON  THE  SYSTEM  OF  CREDITS. 

The  “ Signal  of  Liberty  ” discusses  the  subject  of  Homestead  Exemption  at  great  length, 
and  with  considerable  ability.  We  copy  a single  paragraph,  having  reference  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Homestead  Exemption  upon  the  system  of  commercial  credits : — 

41  It  (Homestead  Exemption)  would  strike  a blow  at  the  system  of  excessive  credits, 
now  so  much  in  use  in  the  community,  and  which  furnishes  the  greatest  share  of  aliment 
to  the  vast  army  of  lawyers,  judges,  constables,  sheriffs,  chancery  officers,  &c.,  who  live 
and  move  and  have  their  being  through  the  legal  collection  of  debts.  Their  heaviest  and 
lucrative  fees  are  also  derived  from  processes  connected  with  land.  Hence  the  opposition 
of  almost  all  these  classes  to  the  movement.  They  foresee  in  its  success,  a diminution  to  a 
considerable  extent  of  those  perquisites  and  emoluments  of  office,  by  which  they  now  gath- 
er the  materials  of  a living  often  luxurious,  from  the  hard-earned  industry  of  the  produc- 
tive classes.  But,  while  it  would  curtail  business  speculations,  by  partially  destroying  the 
principal  basis  on  which  they  are  made,  (the  seizure  of  real  estate,)  the  facilities  of  the 
poor  man  for  obtaining  credits  for  a small  amount,  would  be  rather  increased  than  dimin- 
ished. The  owner  of  a homestead,  if  a man  of  good  character,  would  be  trusted  by  the 
merchant  for  fifty  or  a hundred  dollars,  among  other  reasons,  because  he  •was  its  owner, 
and  had,  therefore,  in  bis  hands,  the  actual  value,  with  which  the  debt  could  at  any  time 
be  paid,  and  which  no  other  creditor  could  take  from  him.  Hence,  of  the  two  requisites 
necessary  to  the  payment  of  debts,  ability  and  inclination,  a homestead  would  tend  to  se- 
cure the  first,  by  cutting  off  all  compulsory  process  on  the  part  of  another  creditor,  who 
often  seizes  all  he  can,  lest  it  should  be  seized  by  others.” 
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COMMERCE  vs.  WAR. 

The  following  eloquent  passage  is  from  a speech  of  the  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson,  of  Mary- 
land, at  the  complimentary  dinner  given  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  King,  of  Georgia,  by  the  New 
York  merchants.  We  only  regret,  that  a Christian  orator,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-9even,  should  admit  that  “ war  is  at  times  inevitable.” 
We  hear  a good  deal  said  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press  about  infidelity,  but  are  the 
preachers  and  writers  who  advocate  the  necessity  of  war,  even  as  a last  resort,  in  the  faith  of 
Him  who  came  to  announce  “ peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  among  men  ?” 

“ Commerce,  in  every  age  of  the  world,  has  been  the  chief  pioneer  in  the  march  of  man's 
civilization.  Unlike  the  achievements  of  war,  the  track  of  commerce  is  ever  to  be  traced 
by  the  blessings  which  follow  its  footsteps.  It  travels  over  no  blood-stained  fields  to  secure 
its  noble  ends  ; it  brings  man  not  into  deadly  strife  with  man,  but  into  friendly  and  har- 
monious association.  Its  conquests  are  not  heralded  by  tidings  of  fierce,  and  deadly,  and 
demoniac  conflict  ; no  blood  stains  its  triumplis  ; no  human  agony  has  it  to  answer  for.  It 
works  by  far  difl'erent  and  immeasurably  better  means.  It  removes  local  prejudices — breaks 
down  national  antipathies — and  binds  the  whole  family  of  man  together  by  the  strong  ties 
of  association,  and  of  mutual  and  dependent  interests. 

“ In  all  the  elements,  than,  of  true  greatness,  how  inexpressibly  superior  are  the  peaceful 
and  social  influences  of  commerce  to  all  that  is  generally  accomplished  by  the  pride,  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  war.  The  one  showers  upon  the  world  wealth  and  felicity — humanizes 
and  civilizes  man  ; the  other  riots  in  blood,  misery  and  desolation.  War  is,  to  be  sure,  at 
times  inevitable  ; but  man’s  wickedness  makes  it  so.  There  have  been  occasions,  and 
may  be  again,  when  it  becomes  a virtue.  A nation’s  freedom  is  sometimes  only  to  be 
•secured  by  it.  Our  own  history  furnishes  a noble  and  glorious  example  of  this.  We  had  a 
warrior,  chosen  by  Heaven,  to  fight  for  and  to  win  our  freedom ; and  in  doing  so,  he  won 
lor  himself  an  immortality  of  fame.  The  name  of  Washington  will  continue  to  live,  as 
long  as  there  remains  upon  earth  a vestige  of  virtue  and  knowledge.  But  such  struggles 
are  of  rare  occurrence  ; and,  for  the  most  part,  how  limited  is  the  number  of  those  whom 
war  has  rendered  immortal  ! 

“ Of  all  the  bones  have  whitened  battle  fields, 

How  very  few  live  in  the  chronicle  ?” 


BRAZILIAN  CAOUTCHOUC  TRADE. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  and  constantly  increasing  demand  for  “caoutchouc”  (a  cor- 
ruption of  the  name  given  it  hy  the  aborigines  of  Brazil,  “ cahuchu  ”)  in  England  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  United  States  of  North  America,  from  the  almost  daily 
new  uses  to  which  it  is  found  applicable,  the  attention  of  the  Brazilian  government  and 
legislature  has  been  called  to  the  expediency  and  even  necessity  of  promoting  the  propa- 
gation of  the  trees  from  which  it  is  extracted,  seringa  elastica.  In  the  year  1828,  the 
quantity  exported  did  not  exceed  4,000  milreis  in  vahle,and  20,000  lbs.  in  weight ; where- 
as, in  the  last  financial  years,  1845,  ’46,  it  amounted  to  upwards  of  8,000,000  lbs.,  besides 
415,953  pairs  of  shoes,  the  whole  valued  at  500,000  milreis!  It  becomes,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  great  consideration  for  Brazil,  not  only  to  preserve  this  branch  of  her  trade  in 
its  present  flourishing  state,  but  likewise  to  be  able  to  augment  its  production  in  proportion 
to  its  increased  consumption.  No  other  branch  of  its  export  trade  is  so  profitable,  since 
nothing  but  manual  labor  is  required,  and  one  man  employed  in  its  collection  can  obtain 
extract  sufficient,  in  one  day,  to  make  ten  pairs  of  shoes,  the  current  price  of  which,  being 
300  reis  each,  gives  three  milreis  per  diem,  equal  to  $1  75  a day,  which,  in  that  cheap 
coantry,  may  be  considered  equivalent  to  10s.  6d.  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Unless  some 
means  are  adopted  of  planting  and  cultivating  the  seringa  elastica,  m as  to  insure  an  ade- 
quate and  constant  supply  of  “ caoutchouc  ” of  the  first  quality,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
other  trees  which  produce  an  inferior  description. 


FOREIGN  SHIPPING  AT  THE  PORT  OF  LONDON. 

The  Semi-Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  London  Dock  Company,  ending  3lst 
of  May  last,  states  that  the  number  of  loaded  ships  from  foreign  ports  which  entered  the 
company’s  docks  during  that  period,  was  548,  measuring  150,570  tons;  while  the  number 
for  the  corresponding  period,  in  1846,  was  503,  measuring  142,553  tons;  showing  an  in- 
crease, in  point  of  measurement,  of  8,037  tons. 
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CONSUMPTION  OF  BREADSTUFFS  IN  EUROPE. 

W.  S.  Chase,  Esq.,  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine,  and  the  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce,  writing  to  the  latter  on  the  15th  of  July,  1847,  gives  the  following  in- 
formation and  opinions  upon  this  interesting  question : — 

The  most  interesting  question  at  present,  for  Americans,  is, 11  How  much  com  will  Europe 
want?”  and  the  answer  is,  that,  though  favorable  accounts  are  given  on  all  sides  of  the 
present  harvest,  she  will  want  considerable.  In  Englaud  they  any  that  the  rot  has  affected 
the  potato  much  less  this  year,  and  that  in  many  cases  where  it  has  appeared,  it  is  super- 
ficial, that  is,  affecting  only  the  stalk.  But  no  great  reliance  can  be  placed  on  these  ac- 
count*, as  many  believe  it  for  their  interest  to  set  forth  such  statements.  The  only  part 
of  France  in  which  the  potato  is  a fundamental  crop,  is  Alsace ; and  there  are  no  very 
definite  accounts  from  there. 

The  price  of  bread  here,  in  Paris,  has  diminished,  but  it  is  still,  and  will  be  to  the  end 
of  July,  fifty-five  centimes  (eleven  cents)  per  kilogramme  (two  and  one-fitth  pounds,)  for 
bread  of  the  first  quality,  and  forty-eight  centimes  for  the  second  quality.  To  enable  you 
to  judge  of  the  future  by  the  past,  here  is  the  official  report,  published  by  the  Monitcur,  of 
the  amount  of  grain  and  flour  imported  into  France  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1847 : — 


From  July  1st  to  Dec.  31st,  1846, 

January,- 

February,. 

March, 

April, 

2,542,229 

716,925 

736,848 

1,064,375 

1,135,054 

1,135,837 

May, 

C Atlantic, 

341,497  ) 

June,  < Mediterranean, 

( Land  Frontier, 

1,002,016 

One  of  the  members  of  “ La  Societie  d’Economic  Charitable,”  (the  Society  of  Charita- 
ble Economy,)  M.  Corinenin,  has  offered,  through  the  Society,  a prize  of  1,200  francs  for 
the  best  “ Memoire **  in  answer  to  certain  questions.  These  questions  are  based  upon  the 
following  premises : — 

14  The  population  of  France  doubles  in  138  years.  In  34  ^ yenrs  there  will  be  10,000,000 
more — say  46,000,000,  which  is  the  lowest  cypher.  To  kuow  how  much  these  10,000,000 
will  consume,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  lowest  cypher  of  consumption,  that  is,  three  hec- 
tolitres and  twenty  litres  a head  for  inhabitants  of  every  age  and  sex.  That  would  be 
(for  36,000,000  people)  115,200,000  hectolitres.  This,  of  course,  is  only  an  approxima- 
tion, but  it  is  based  on  official  returns.  That  will  give  from  31  to  32,000,000  hectolitres 
for  the  additional  10,000,000  inhabitants.  Returns,  made  for  26  years,  show  an  importa- 
tion of  breadstufls  of  21,000,000  hectolitres;  other  returns  for  the  last  14  years,  state  that 
we  have  paid  for  imported  cattle  114,000,000  francs.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
annual  deficiency  of  breadstuff*  from  1821  to  1825,  inclusively,  has  been  600,000  hecto- 
litres, and  some  ‘ publicises  ’ say,  that  from  1815  to  1830,  it  was  800,000  hectolitres.** 

It  will  he  seen,  by  reference  to  the  month  of  June  in  the  table  given  above,  that  the 
amount  coming  from  the  Mediterranean,  is  nearly  double  that  from  the  Atlantic.  The  two 
chief  resources  in  the  Mediterranean,  are  Egypt  and  Russia.  With  regard  to  the  latter, 
the  Commercial  Gazette  of  St.  Petersburg!]  contradicts  reports  about  Russia  not  being  able 
to  supply  grain,  and  says  there  are  9,000,000  ichetwerta  (tchctwert — 5,952  bushels)  of 
wheat  remaining  from  last  year’s  harvest.  Of  this  Russia  can  afford  to  foreign  countries 
4,000,000,  of  which  two  only  have  been  demanded. 


IMPORT  OF  COTTON  WOOL  INTO  BELGIUM. 

The  imports  of  cotton  and  wool  into  Belgium  during  the  last  sixteen  years,  beginning 
with  1831,  and  concluding  with  1846,  showed  that  whereas  the  value  of  these  articles  in- 
troduced into  the  country  mentioned  in  the  first-named  period,  did  not  exceed  3249,0626, 
it  increased  in  the  year  1833,  to  10,426,265f.  In  1834  the  value  again  declined  to 
6,774,5 12f.,  but  in  1838  it  once  more  increased,  and  reached  the  high  point  of  ll,699,945f. 
The  year  1839  marked  another  period  of  depression,  when  the  imports  were  estimated  as 
worth  only  6,920,8406  The  next  twelve  months  established  an  enormous  change.  From 
6,920 ,840C,  the  improvement  carried  the  amount  to  1 5, 455, 69 3 f.  in  1840,  but  it  again  re- 
ceded in  1 B42  to  10,452,004f.  Once  more,  in  1845,  the  fluctuation  was  considerable,  and 
for  that  year  the  return  was  14,774,7216  The  last  period  quoted,  viz.,  the  year  1846,  es- 
tablishes a decline  of  about  4,200,0006,  compared  with  the  previous  twelve  months,  the 
amount  being  10,500,0006 
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COMMERCE  OF  HOLLAND  IN  1846. 

According  to  some  tables,  recently  published,  it  appears  that  the  trade  of  the  Dutch  and 
other  nations,  with  Java  and  Mandura,  during  the  last  year,  has  declined  to  the  extent  of 
about  9,000,000  florins,  compared  with  the  returns  of  1845 — the  decrease  in  imports  being 
1,101,271  florins,  and  in  exports  7,925,671. 

The  total  value  of  imports  for  1846,  is  returned  at  36,120,685  florins ; of  which,  Hol- 
land contributed  15,028,285;  England, 5,440,863 ; France, 44,093 ; Hamburgh, 313,216  ; 
Bengal,  490,584;  Ch’na  and  Macao,  694,724;  and  Japan,  552,309. 

The  particulars  of  exports  show  a gross  value  of  60,157,388  florins  for  the  same  period. 
Of  the  produce  forming  this  amount,  Holland  received  to  the  extent  of  39,603,848  florins; 
England,  2,C65, 987  ; France,  1,326,149;  Sweden,  345,949 ; Denmark,  281,161;  Ham- 
burgh, 615,041 ; Bremen,  187,750;  America,  1,199,644;  Persian  Gulf,  197,888 ; China 
and  Macao,  1,804,718;  Japan,  231,197  ; New  Holland,  237,869  ; and  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, 11,324,951. 

Among  the  articles  shipped,  rice  figures  in  value  for  3,002,067  florins;  coflee,  for 
15,586,905;  sugar,  for  18.123,120;  mncc,  for  275,679;  cloves,  for  96,847;  tin,  for 
3,531,924 ; indigo,  for  6-4,375,908  ; cochineal,  for  172,857 ; pepper,  for  170,743 ; tea,  for 
593,311 ; and  tobacco,  for  2,140,067. 

The  trade  of  Holland  with  Cliina,  carried  on  in  the  same  year,  employed  16  vessels, 
measuring  2,783  lasts.  It  is  stated  that  the  goods  they  imported,  were  valued  at  933,800 
Borins,  and  the  goods  they  exported,  at  1,002,136. 


EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  TRADE  OF  HONDURAS. 

From  an  article  in  the  4t  Observer,”  published  at  Belize,  Honduras,  we  derive  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  in  regard  to  mahogany  and  general  trade  of  Honduras,  in  1846,  as  com- 
pared with  1845 

**  The  exports  of  mahogany  for  184G  have  exceeded  those  of  1845  by  2,834,941  super- 
ficial feet,  the  total  shipments  for  1845  being  9,919,507  feet,  and  for  1846,  12,754,448  feet. 
Of  this  quantity  964,627  feet  were  shipped  to  the  United  States,  and  the  remainder  to  the 
ports  of  London  and  Liverpool.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  1,212,581  feet  shipped 
out  of  the  limits,  over  the  year  before,  none  of  which  was  sent  to  the  American  market. 
The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  1846,  (including  that  out  of  our  limits,  the  property  of 
our  merchants  here)  gives  an  increase  of  .£91,957  6s.  sterling  over  1845,  whilst  that  of  the 
imports  has  fallen  off  £*36,991  6s.  There  has  also  been  a material  falling  off  in  the  im- 
port and  export  trade  with  the  United  States  ; a decrease  in  the  value  of  the  imports  to  the 
amount  of  £7,755  5s.  Id.,  and  of  the  exports  £10,914  2s.  4d.  ; in  the  former  case  oc- 
casioned, no  doubt,  by  the  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  gangs  employed,  and  the  fact 
of  many  persons  having  sought  employment  elsewhere  or  retired  to  plantations  ; and  in. 
the  latter  case  by  the  great  reduction  in  the  prices  of  mahogany  shipped  there,  and  which 
has  compelled  the  merchants  of  Belize  to  seek  a more  profitable  market.” 


CONSUMPTION  OF  WINES  AND  SPIRITS  IN  ENGLAND. 

From  a return  of  the  annual  consumption  of  wines  and  spirits  in  England,  it  appeani 
that,  last  year,  (1846,)  7,711,309  gallons  of  foreign  wine  were  imported,  of  which  6,740,316 
gallons  were  retained  for  home  consumption.  The  quantities  remaining  under  bond  on 
the  5th  of  January,  1847,  amounted  to  9,386,262  gallons.  It  will  be  interesting  to  ascer- 
tain the  relative  qualities  of  different  foreign  wines  which  are  consumed  in  this  country. 
The  6,740,316  gallons  of  wine  retained  for  home  consumption  last  year,  included  365,867 
gallons  of  Cape,  (this  inferior  compound,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  almost  exclusively  bought  up 
for  the  purpose  of  adulterating  other  wines;)  409,506  gallons  of  French  \unes  of  all  sorts; 
2,669,798  gallons  of  Portuguese ; 2,602,490  gallons  of  Spanish  ; 94,580  gallons  of  Ma- 
deira ; 64,478  gallons  of  Rhenish ; 25,312  gallons  of  Canary  ; 283  gallons  of  Fayal ; and 
508,002  gallons  of  Sicilian  and  other  9orts.  The  total  quantity  of  spirits  retnined  for 
home  consumption  last  year  amounted  to  4,254,237  gallons,  out  of  6,827,043  gallons  im- 
ported, including  2,362,784  gallons  of  British  colonial  rum ; 192,331  gallons  of  East  India 
rum  ; 128,478  gallons  of  mixed  ; 108  gallons  of  foreign  rum,  (in  all,  2.683,701  gallons  of 
rum;)  1,504,465  gallons  of  brandy;  39,883  gallons  of  Geneva  spirits ; 7,281  gallons  of 
other  foreign  and  colonial  spirits ; 8,907  gallons  of  Channel  Island  spirits;  5,310,148  gal- 
lons of  all  sorts  of  spirits  remained  in  bond  on  the  5th  January,  1847,  including  2,997,149 
gallons  of  rum,  1,854,962  of  brandy,  and  89,302  of  Geneva. 
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THE  BOOK  TRADE. 


1.  — Men , Women , and  Books.  A Selection  of  Sketches , Essays , and  Critical  Memoirs , 
from  Uncollected  Prose  Writings.  By  Leigh  Hunt.  2 vols.,  l2mo.,  pp.  279,  297. 
New  York:  Harper  & Brothers. 

We  have  not  seen  or  read  two  more  agreeable,  pleasant,  and  instructive  volumes,  for  a 
long  time.  The  genial  and  happy  spirit  of  Leigh  Hunt,  under  all  circumstances,  is  really 
refreshing.  When  he  says,  as  in  his  introduction  to  the  present  collection  of  papers,  u that 
he  has  done  his  best  to  recommend  that  belief  in  good,  that  cheerfulness  in  endeavor,  that 
discernment  of  universal  beauty,  that  brotherly  consideration  for  mistake  and  circumstance, 
and  that  repose  on  the  happy  destiny  of  the  whole  race,  which  appear  to  him,  not  only  the 
healthful  and  most  animating  principles  of  action,  but  the  only  truly  religious  homage  to 
Him  that  made  us  all,”  we  feel  that  he  has  expressed  the  deepest  convictions  of  an  honest 
and  loving  heart ; and  we  rejoice  that  there  are  many  spirits,  who  can  be  allowed,  like 
him,  in  adversity,  comfort  in  such  reflections.  No  true  man,  or  woman,  can  read  the 
merest  trifle  from  Leigh  Hunt,  without  feeling  the  deepest  interest  in  the  man,  or'gleaning 
some  cheering  hope  to  gladden  his  path  in  life. 

2.  — The  Good  Genius  that  Turned  Everything  into  Gold;  or , the  Queen  Bee  and  the 

Magic  Dress.  A Christmas  Fairy  Tale.  By  the  Brothers  Mayhew.  New  York  : 
Harpers’  Fireside  Library. 

This  is  one  of  a series  of  books  written  for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  44  little 
folks,”  and  is  particularly  designed  to  “ awaken  the  great  or  little  reader  to  a sense  of 
the  marvels  that  are  continually  worked  about  him.”  Taking  the  advantage  of  that  pro- 
pensity, common  to  children  of  all  ages,  to  read  fairy  tales,  the  authors  have  sought  to 
make  the  food  wholesome  by  teaching  them,  instead  of  idly  sighing  for  44  Fortunio’s  magic 
purse,  to  feel  that  every  suit  that  they  have  may,  at  their  own  will,  be  turned  into  Silvio’s 
magic  dress.”  It  appears,  also,  to  be  the  intention  of  the  authors,  to  follow  up  this  little 
book  with  others  of  a similar  character,  which  shall  exemplify  the  magic  of  the  different 
virtues. 

3.  — Harpers'  New  York  Class-Book , Comprising  Outlines  of  the  Geography  and  His- 
tory of  New  York , Biographical  Notices  of  Eminent  Individuals , Sketches  of  Scenery 
and  Natural  History,  Accounts  of  Public  Institutions , etc.,  Arranged  as  a Reading- 
Book  for  Schools.  By  William  Russsll,  Professor  of  Elocution  in  Brooklyn  Female 
Academy,  Editor  of  the  44  American  Journal  of  Education.”  First  Series,  l2tno.,  pp. 
669.  New  York:  Harper  & Brothers. 

This  compilation,  gleaned  from  various  sources,  and  embracing  a geographical  and  his- 
torical account  of  the  State  of  New  York,  is  admirably  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  designed,  namely,  that  of  a class-book  for  youth,  containing  useful  and  in- 
structive information  respecting  the  State.  It  is  provided  with  maps  and  wood  cuts,  which 
tend  to  explain  the  printed  matter  of  the  book.  Mr.  Russell,  the  compiler,  is  one  of  the 
moat  successful  and  accomplished  teachers  of  our  time  and  country. 

4.  — A History  of  Rome  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Detrth  of  Commodus , A.  D. 

192.  By  Dr.  Leonard  Schmitz,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  Rector  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh. 
l2mo.,  pp.  567.  New  York:  Harper  Brothers. 

It  is  the  design  of  this  volume  to  exhibit,  in  a clear  and  condensed  form,  the  history  of 
Rome,  adapted  to  the  young  student.  It  has  been  compiled  from  a large  mass  of  historic 
matter  connected  with*the  subject,  including  the  most  important  works  on  Roman  history. 
Besides  the  history,  it  contains  a chronological  table,  an  index  to  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats,  and  also  & list  of  Latin  words  that  are  referred  to  in  the  volume,  and  which  are 
here  explained.  The  entire  work,  indeed,  appears  to  be  satisfactorily  executed. 
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5- — The  Complete  Angler;  or,  the  Contemplative  Man'  8 Recreation.  By  Isaac  Walton. 
And  Instructions  how  to  Angle  for  a Trout,  or  Grayling,  in  a Clear  Stream.  By  Charles 
Cotton.  With  Copious  Notes, for  the  most  part  Original ; a Biographical  Preface,  giv- 
ing an  Account  of  Fishing  and  Fishing-Books,  from  the  earliest  Antiquity  to  the  Time 
of  Walton  ; and  a Notice  of  Cotton,  and  his  Writings.  By  the  American  Editor.  To 
which  is  added  an  Appendix,  including  Illustrative  Ballads,  Music,  Papers  on  American 
Fishing,  and  the  most  complete  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Angling,  etc.,  ever  printed. 
Also,  a General  Index  to  the  whole  work.  12mo.,  pp. — . New  York:  Wiley  &, 
Putnam. 

The  copious  title-page,  which  we  have  quoted  entire,  furnishes  a comprehensive  sketch 
of  the  contents  of  this  large  and  beautiful  volume.  From  the  title,  one  might  be  led  to 
think  this  only  a sporting  book  ; but  it  will  be  “ recognized  by  every  student  of  English 
literature  as  one  of  the  most  precious  gems  in  the  language.”  Few  works,  we  are  told  by 
the  American  editor,  have  passed  through  so  many  editions  in  England,  where  it  has  been 
illustrated  with  much  care  and  elegance  by  many  editors ; and  the  memory  of  no  English 
author  has  been  more  affectionately  revered,  than  that  of  the  meek,  pious,  and  honest 
Father  Walton.  The  American  editor  has  added  much  additional  literary  information, 
which  his  long  acquaintance  with  his  author,  and  an  extensive  library,  enabled  him  to 
gather ; besides,  various  hands  have  contributed  such  piscatorial  lore,  as  they  thought 
would  be  welcome  to  those  who  joined,  with  their  admiration  of  Walton’s  character  and 
writings,  a love  of  his  favorite  amusement  Hallam,  in  his  “ Literature  of  Europe,”  thus 
speaks  of  this  quaint  work : — 

“ Walton ’8  Complete  Angler,  published  in  1653,  seems,  by  the  title,  a strange  choice  out 
of  all  the  books  of  half  a century  ; yet  its  simplicity,  its  sweetness,  its  natural  grace,  and 
happy  intermixture  of  grave  strains  with  the  precepts  of  angling,  have  rendered  this  book 
deservedly  popular,  and  a model  which  one  of  the  most  famous  among  our  late  philoso- 
phers, and  a successful  disciple  of  Isaac  Walton,  in  his  favorite  art,  has  condescended  to 
imitate.” 

6*~Hints  to  Young  Architects,  Calculated  to  Facilitate  their  Practical  Operations. 
By  George  Wight  wick,  Architect,  author  of  **  The  Palace  of  Architecture,”  etc. ; with 
Additional  Notes,  and  Hints  to  Persons  about  Building  in  the  Country.  By  A.  J. 
Downing,  author  of  “ Designs  for  Cottage  Residences,”  “ Landscape  Gardening  and 
Rural  Architecture,”  etc.  First  American  edition.  New  York : Wiley  & Putnam. 

Mr.  Downing,  who  has  already  established  a high  reputation  by  the  excellence  of  his 
numerous  publications  on  this  and  similar  subjects,  considers  Mr.  Wightwick  one  of  the 
most  able  and  spirited  English  writers  in  his  profession,  and  he  views  most  of  his  sugges- 
tions as  equally  important  to  young  architects  in  this  country.  The  growing  interest  ex- 
hibited by  a large  and  increasing  class  of  our  countrymen,  in  domestic  and  rural  archi- 
tecture, renders  the  publication  of  the  present  work  quite  opportune.  To  our  merchants 
retiring  with  a fortune,  and  with  a desire  of  securing  agreeable  employment  and  beautiful 
residences,  this  volume  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful,  particularly  in  its  details  and  spe- 
cifications. The  introductory  essay,  by  Mr.  Downing,  embodies  many  excellent  hints  to 
persons  about  building  in  the  country,  as  “ where  to  build,”  “what  to  build,”  and  “ how 
to  build,” — three  important  points  that  must  be  settled  in  the  mind  of  every  “ wise  build- 
er,” whether  the  professional  or  the  mere  amateur. 

7. — Modern  Painters.  By  a Graduate  of  Oxford.  12mo.,  pp.  422.  New  York:  Wiley 
& Putnam. 

This  work,  we  are  informed  by  the  author,  “ originated  in  indignation  at  the  shallow 
and  false  criticism  of  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  on  the  works  of  the  great  living  artist  to 
whom  it  principally  refers.”  But  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  the  most  masterly  critiques 
of  “ High  Art,”  in  all  its  bearings,  that  has  yet  been  produced.  The  North  British  Re- 
view, the  British  Quarterly,  the  London  Athenaeum,  and,  indeed,  all  the  most  authorita- 
tive standards  of  literary  criticism  abroad,  speak  of  it  in  the  most  enthusiastic  and  ad- 
miring terms.  It  will  be  sought  for,  and  read  with  deep  interest,  by  artists  and  amateurs 
and  its  bold,  congenial,  and  eminently  practical  views,  will  secure  for  it  a place  in  the  li- 
brary of  every  one  who  can  appreciate  its  independent  and  manly  tone. 
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8.  — Seventeen  Hundred  and  Seventy-Six ; or,  the  War  of  American  Independence . A 
History  of  the  Anglo-Americans , from  the  Period  of  the  Union  of  the  Colonies 
against  the  French , to  the  Inauguration  of  Washington , the  First  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Illustrated  by  Numerous  Engravings  of  Plans  of  Bat- 
tles, Prominent  Events , Interesting  Localities , and  Portraits  of  Distinguished  Men 
of  the  Period.  By  Benson  J.  Los-sing.  8vo.,  pp.  510.  New  York:  Edward  Walker. 
Mr.  Lossiug,  the  compiler  of  the  present  volume,  is  an  engraver  of  more  than  ordinary 

skill,  possessing  a correct  literary  taste,  and  is,  withal,  a chaste  and  graceful  writer.  In 
the  preparation  of  the  work,  his  aim  seems  to  have  been  to  give  a concise,  yet  complete 
and  comprehensive  narrative  of  the  leading  events  of  the  American  revolution,  than  which, 
no  subject  is  of  more  general  interest  to  the  American  people.  As  far  as  we  are  compe- 
tent to  judge,  he  seems  to  have  accomplished  successfully  all  that  he  proposed,  having 
grouped  succinctly  the  more  important  facts  and  circumstances  connected  with  the  rise, 
progress,  and  termination  of  the  war,  and  presented  them  in  a popular  and  attractive  form. 
The  facilities  afforded  by  previous  works,  and  recent  biographies  of  the  men  who  figured 
more  or  less  conspicuously  in  the  events  of  that  memorable  period,  seem  to  have  been  dili- 
gently consulted,  and  the  materials  thus  furnished,  used  with  discrimination.  The  nume- 
rous pictorial  illustrations  are  handsomely  executed ; and  we  have  seldom  seen  a work, 
so  for  as  its  typographical  appearance  was  concerned,  more  generally  attractive.  The  type 
and  paper  on  which  it  is  printed,  the  binding,  and,  indeed,  the  entire  manner  of  the  “ get- 
ting up,”  reflects  great  credit  on  the  taste  and  enterprise  of  Mr.  Walker,  the  publisher. 

9.  — The  Protector:  a Vindication . By  J.  H.  Merle  D’Aubigne,  D.  D.  12mo.,  pp. 
281.  New  York:  Robert  Carter. 

The  celebrity  acquired  by  D’Aubigne,  by  the  publication  of  his  “ History  of  the  Refor- 
mation,” a work  which  has  already  obtained  an  almost  unprecedented  popularity,  cannot 
fail  of  securing  for  the  present  volume  a considerable  share  of  the  public  attention — espe- 
cially of  that  large  class  of  persons,  throughout  Christendom,  who  sympathize  with  the 
“ Reformation.”  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  say,  in  this  place,  that  the  author  is  the 
eulogist  of  Cromwell,  and  that  the  chief  design  of  the  work  is,  “ the  rectification  of  the 
common  opinion  with  regard  to  Cromwell’s  religious  character;”  and  for  this  purpose, the 
author  introduces  many  quotations  from  Cromwell's  letters  and  speeches,  and  he  finds  in 
them  what  he  conceives  to  be  authoritative  testimony  for  that  purpose.  Although  the 
Protector  is  the  subject  of  this  work,  “ its  main  interest  does  not  consist  in  him,  but  in 
Protestantism.  Protestantism,  in  Cromwell’s  mind,  was  far  above  his  own  person.”  In 
an  age,  like  the  present,  of  free  inquiry,  works  of  this  class  are  well  calculated  to  aid  in- 
vestigation and  promote  the  progress  of  truth. 

10.  — Guardian  Spirits;  a Case  of  Vision  into  the  Spiritual  World . Translated  from 
the  German  of  H.  Werner , with  Parallels  from  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  By  A.  E. 
Ford.  12mo.,  pp.  215.  New  York  : John  Allen. 

This  appears  to  be  a faithful  narrative  of  facts  connected  with  animal  magnetism.  It 
does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  the  translator’s  object  to  add  to  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  facts  of  magnetism,  but  to  make  “ on  authentic  case  of  converse  w'ith  the  beings  and 
scenes  of  the  spiritual  world  support  the  claims  of  Swedenborg  as  the  divinely  authorized 
revelator  of  the  things  of  that  world  for  the  use  of  the  New  Jerusalem.”  The  history  of 
the  oases  witnessed  by  G.  Werner,  which  are  here  given,  harmonize,  in  a very  remarka- 
ble degree,  with  the  reveries  or  revelations  of  Swedenborg.  It  is  universally  admitted  by 
the  Christian  Church,  that  “holy  men  of  old”  received  direct  communications  from  the 
spiritual  world,  and  we  can  sec  no  good  reason  for  the  infidelity  that  rejects  the  idea  of 
converse  with  that  state  or  world  in  our  own  day. 

11.  — Tales  in  Verse.  By  Mary  Howitt.  Tales  in  Prose . By  Mary  Howttt.  2 vols., 
18iuo.  New  York:  Harper  & Brothers. 

The  name  of  Mary  Howitt  is  a sufficient  guarantee  for  the  moral  tendency  of  these 
volumes.  The  agreeable  and  the  instructive  are  happily  blended  in  everything  she  writes. 
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. 12. — Life  of  John  Ledyard , the  American  Traveller.  By  Jared  Sr  arks.  12mo.,  pp. 
419.  Boston:  Charles  C.  Little  &,  James  Brown. 

The  present  forms  the  fourteenth  volume  of  the  second  series  of  Sparks’  “ Library  of 
American  Biography.”  As  a careful  and  patient  collector  of  facts,  and  a faithful  narrator 
of  events  connected  with  the  history  and  biography  of  America,  Mr.  Sparks  is,  perhaps, 
without  a successful  rival ; and  if  not  the  most  fascinating  writer,  his  fidelity  to  the  narra- 
tive imparts  an  authority  to  the  labors  of  his  pen,  that  entitle  him  to  a high  rank  as  a 
historian,  and  will  furnish  the  more  imaginative  or  philosophic  mind,  with  the  materials 
for  future  investigation.  The  only  and  avowed  aim  of  the  biographer,  was  to  bring  to- 
gether a series  of  facts,  which  should  do  justice  to  the  fame  and  character  of  a man,  who 
possessed  qualities  and  performed  deeds  that  rendered  him  remarkable,  and  worthy  of  be- 
ing remembered.  In  this,  wc  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  Mr.  Sparks  has  been 
eminently  successful ; and  we  consider  the  present  work  a most  valuable  contribution  to 
4he  biographical  literature  of  the  country. 

13.  — Morning  and  Evening  Meditations  for  Every  Day  in  a Month.  18mo.,  pp.  295. 
Boston:  Crosby  & Nichols. 

This  little  volume  is  designed  to  assist  in  “ that  private  meditation  on  the  scriptures 
which  will  make  them  to  the  heart  of  each  individual  profitable  for  edification,  strength, 
and  comfort,  and  which  is  the  best  preparation  for  secret  prayer.”  Each  meditation  com- 
mences w ith  a motto  from  the  Bible,  indicating  the  train  of  thought  pursued  in  the  selec- 
tions, which  are  made  from  some  well-known  authors;  and  the  prose  is  followed  by  a few 
appropriate  verses  of  devotional  poetry.  The  subjects  are  rather  of  a practical  than  sec- 
tarian character — a feature  that  will  commend  the  work  to  the  sincere  Christian  of  every 
name. 

14.  — The  Months.  By  William  H.  C.  Hosmer.  18mo.,  pp.  72.  Boston : William  D. 
Ticknor  & Co. 

We  have,  in  this  little  volume,  a poem  dedicated  to  the  months,  describing  the  peculiar 
features  of  each,  as  they  presented  themselves  the  past  year.  The  author  professes  to  pre- 
sent the  reader  the  somewhat  discursive  ideas  of  one  who  is  an  ardent  lover  of  nature  in 
all  her  forms,  and  whose  mind  delights  to  dwell  upon  the  scenery  of  the  beautiful  country 
where  he  lives.  Those  who  sympathize  with  him  in  his  love  of  nature,  as  diversified  in 
the  changing  seasons,  will  doubtless  appreciate  his  graphic  and  spirited  delineations,  and 
gather  pleasant  thoughts  from  her  M divine  revelations.” 

15.  — Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England , from  the  Norman  Conquest,  with  Anecdotes  of 
their  Courts.  Now  first  published  from  Original  Records  and  other  Authentic  Doom- 
meats , Private  as  well  as  Public . By  Agnes  Strickland.  Vol.  X.,  pp.  315.  Phila- 
delphia : Lea  & Blanchard. 

This  is  the  tenth  volume  of  the  series,  and  embraces  the  conclusion  of  the  life  of  Mary 
Beatrice,  of  Modena,  Queen  Consort  of  James  II.,  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  life  of 
Mary  II.,  Queen  Regnant  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  free  access  to  public  docu- 
ments and  private  papers,  the  author  of  this  interesting  series  of  biographies  has  succeeded 
in  furnishing  very  complete  memoirs  of  the  Queens  of  England,  besides  much  information 
calculated  to  illustrate  the  manners,  customs,  etc.,  of  the  time  in  which  these  distinguished 
personages  flourished. 

16.  — Endless  Amusement.  A Collection  of  nearly  400  Entertaining  Experiments , in 
Various  Branches  of  S'ience  ; including  Acoustics , Arithmetic,  Chemistry , Electricity , 
Hydraulics , Hydrostatics , Magnetism , Mechanics , Optics , Wonders  of  the  A ir- Pump, 
all  the  Popular  Tricks  and  Changes  of  the  Cards , etc.,  etc.  To  which  is  added , • 
Complete  System  of  Pyrotechny ; or,  the  Art  of  Making  Fire-Works.  With  JUus- 
trations.  18mo.,  pp.  200.  Philadelphia:  Lea  & Blanchard. 

The  title  explains  the  design  of  this  book,  and  the  volume  familiarly  explains  the  method 
of  making  the  experiments,  so  that  they  will  be  found  within  the  reach  of  the  most  limited 
capacity.  It  is  amusing,  and  many  of  the  experiments  may  be  applied  to  practical  file. 
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17.  — Discourses  on  the  Nature  of  Religion , and  on  Commerce  and  Business ; with  some 
Occasional  Discourses.  By  Orville  Dewet,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Mes- 
siah, in  New  York.  l2mo.,  388.  New  York:  Charles  S.  Francis  & Co. 

This,  the  third  volume  of  the  collected  writings  of  Dr.  Dewey,  embraces  nine  discourses 
on  the  nature  of  religion,  followed  by  four  on  commerce  and  business.  There  are  also  six 
addresses,  orations,  and  lectures,  delivered  before  literary  and  benevolent  associations.  Dr. 
Dewey  is  a learned  and  eloquent  divine  of  the  Unitarian  denomination  ; but  even  the  ser- 
mons in  this  volume,  on  the  nature  of  religion,  are  less  sectarian  in  their  character  than 
are  usually  published  on  that  subject.  In  the  series  of  discourses  on  commerce  and  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Dewey  treats,  with  his  usual  ability,  the  moral  law  of  contracts,  the  moral  end 
of  business,  the  moral  limits  of  accumulation,  and  the  uses  of  labor,  and  the  passion  for  a 
fortune.  A portion  of  these  sermons  were  published  several  years  since,  when  we  took 
occasion  to  speak  of  those  pertaining  to  commerce,  giving,  at  the  same  time,  a few  ex- 
tracts. Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist,  in  regard  to  the  religious  sentiments 
and  views  promulgated  by  the  author,  few,  we  imagine,  will  find  fault  W'ith  the  moral 
ethics  he  inculcates,  or  with  the  force  and  eloquence  of  his  style  of  imparting  what  he 
conceives  to  be  truth. 

18.  — Life  and  Correspondence  of  Joseph  Reedt  Military  Secretary  of  Washington , at 
Cambridge , Adjutant-General  of  the  Continental  Army , Member  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States , and  President  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. By  his  Grandson,  William  B.  Reed.  8vo.,  pp.  437, 507.  Philadelphia:  Lind- 
say & Blakeston. 

The  present  volumes  embrace  the  biography  of  Mr.  Reed,  with  much  contemporaneous 
history  growing  out  of  the  American  revolution.  The  author  remarks,  in  his  preface,  that 
it  embodies  the  result  of  much  labor,  which  has  been  extended  over  a space  of  nearly 
twenty  years.  It  contains  valuable  historical  matter,  associated  with  the  period  of  which 
it  treats,  in  the  nature  of  narrative  and  correspondence,  and  must  be  regarded  as  a most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  revolution.  It  is,  moreover,  prefaced  by  a 
handsome  mezzotint  engraving  of  Mr.  Reed,  which  increases  the  value  of  the  work. 

19.  — The  Life  of  Mrs.  Godolphin.  By  John  Evelyn,  Esq.,  of  Woolton.  Now  first  pub- 
lished, and  edited  by  Samuel,  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Chancellor  of  the  Most  Noble 
Order  of  the  Garter.  12mo.,  pp.  140.  New  York : D.  Appleton  & Co.’s  Literary 
Miscellany. 

Mrs.  Godolphin  sprang  from  an  ancient  and  honorable  house,  and  her  blood,  we  are 
told,  still  flows  in  the  veins  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  nobility  of  England. 
She  lived  in  the  darkest  age  of  England’s  morals,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. — in  a court, 
where  “ flourished  in  their  rankest  luxuriance  all  the  vice  and  littleness,  which  the  envy 
of  detractore  without,  has  ever  loved  to  impute  to  courts  in  general — amongst  the  orgies 
of  that  crew,  as  untainted  by  its  evils,  as  is  the  clear  sunbeam  by  the  corruption  of  a loath- 
some atmosphere.” 

20.  — Chambers'  Cyclopedia  of  English  Literature . Boston : Gould,  Kendall  & Lincoln. 
We  have  received  from  the  publishers  the  fourteenth  number  of  this  work ; two  more 

will  complete  the  series.  Our  opinion  of  its  value  has  been  given  in  former  numbers  of 
this  Journal.  The  more  familiar  we  become  with  its  character,  by  perusal,  the  higher  is 
our  appreciation  of  its  excellence.  If  we  were  compelled  to  restrict  our  collection  of  a 
library  to  half  a dozen  volumes,  we  should  deem  that  collection  incomplete,  if  it  did  not 
comprise  “ Chambers’  Cyclopedia  of  English  Literature,”  which  is  in  fact  a library  in  itself. 

21.  — The  Germania  and  Agricola  of  Caius  Cornelius  Tacitus.  With  Notes  for  Col- 
leges. By  W.  S.  Tyler,  Professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages,  in  Amherst 
College.  12mo.,  pp.  181.  New  York:  Wiley  & Putnam. 

This  appears  to  be  a very  complete,  as  it  certainly  is  a very  beautiful  edition  of  Tacitus. 
It  is  copiously  supplied  with  notes,  and  will  probably  take  the  place  of  the  old  and  less 
perfect  editions  of  the  work. 
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22.  — Letter*  on  the  Masonic  Institution.  By  John  Quincy  Adams.  8vo.,  pp.  284. 
Boston : Press  of  T.  R.  Marvin. 

We  are  indebted  to  a highly  respectable  merchant,  and  very  worthy  gentleman  of  Bos- 
ton, for  a copy  of  the  present  work.  It  embodies  a collection  of  essays  and  papers  of  Mr. 
Adams,  on  the  subject  of  Freemasonry — a subject  which  it  will  be  recollected  'produced, 
some  twenty  years  ago,  “ an  earnest  and  vehement  discussion  as  to  the  nature  and  effect 
of  the  bond  entered  into  by  those  citizens  who  join  the  Masonic  institution.”  Several  of 
the  papers  have  been  published  in  the  tract  form,  some  only  in  the  journals  of  the  day, 
and  some  are  now  first  published  from  the  original  manuscripts  of  Mr.  Adams.  The  col- 
lection has  been  made  with  the  consent  of  the  venerable  and  distinguished  author,  and 
published  by  several  gentlemen  for  gratuitous  distribution  only.  Mr.  Adams’  position,  as 
an  honest  and  able  opponent  of  the  institution,  is  well  understood ; and  that  his  views  and 
opinions  are  entitled  to  the  highest  respect,  few,  we  imagine,  will  be  disposed  to  deny. 
We  view  the  institution  as  a relic  of  the  past  that  must  soon  pass  away,  or  be  merged, 
without  its  mummery,  in  those  great  and  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity — the 
Unity  of  the  Human  Race,  and  the  Universal  Brotherhood  of  Man. 

23.  The  Architect , a Series  of  Original  Designs , etc.  By  William  Ranlett.  New 

York:  W.  H.  Graham. 

This  valuable  work  has  reached  its  ninth  number,  and  as  we  have  spoken  of  its  design 
and  character,  in  previous  numbers  of  this  Magazine,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  in  this 
place,  that  the  work  continues  to  sustain  the  promise  of  the  earlier  numbers.  In  a word, 
it  is  furnishing  specimens  of  architecture,  various  enough  to  meet  the  taste  and  the  means 
of  all  who  are  seeking  appropriate  and  beautiful  residences. 

24.  New  Zealand , in  a Series  of  Letters , Containing  an  Account  of  the  Country  both 

Before  and  Since  its  Occupation  by  the  British  Government ; with  Historical  Remarks 
on  the  Conduct  of  the  Government , the  New  Zealand  and  Manakau  Companies;  alsot 
a Description  of  the  Various  Settlements , the  Character  of  the  Aborigines , and  the 
Natural  Productions  of  the  Country.  By  S.  M.  D.  Martin,  M.  D.,  lately  a Member 
of  the  Legislative  Council  of  New  Zealand.  London:  Simmonds  Sl  Ward. 

This  work,  comprised  of  a series  of  letters  running  through  a period  of  five  yeare,  con- 
tains more  full  and  authentic  information  respecting  New  Zealand,  than  any  other  volume 
which  has  been  given  to  the  public  upon  the  same  subject.  It  embraces  a large  mass  of 
matter,  both  descriptive  and  historical,  upon  that  colony,  conveyed  in  a clear  and  satisfac- 
tory style,  regarding  this  somewhat  extraordinary  country. 

25.  The  American  Architect;  Comprising  Original  Designs  of  Country  Residences , 

adapted  to  the  Tastes  and  Circumstances  of  the  Merchant , the  Farmer , and  Me- 
chanic. By  an  Association  of  Practical  Architects.  New  York : C.  M.  Saxton. 

The  object  of  this  serial,  the  first  monthly  issue  of  which  is  before  us,  is  to  introduce 

original  designs  of  country-seats,  adapted  to  the  varied  taste  and  circumstances  of  an 
American  population,  from  the  elegant  villa  to  the  simple,  unostentatious  cottage,  and 
plain  farm-house.  The  first  number  contains  four  plates,  exhibiting  a perspective  view, 
showing  the  entrance  front,  and  one  side  of  an  Italian  country  residence  ; the  other  plates 
exhibit  different  parts  of  the  same  building.  The  requisite  details,  specifications,  plans, 
and  directions,  with  an  estimate  of  its  cost  ($838)  accompanies  the  design.  The  numbers 
are  published  at  the  low  price  of  twenty-five  cents  each. 

26.  Progressive  Drawing-Book , for  Schools  and  Private  Instruction.  With  Studies 

from  Print , and  Original  Drawings.  By  B.  S.  Cooper. 

This  is  the  first  number  of  a practical  drawing-book,  which  is  to  be  followed  by  eleven 
others.  This,  and  Nos.  2, 3,  and  4,  are  elementary  ; 5 and  6 will  be  devoted  to  “ Foliage 
7,  8,  9,  10,  and  11,  to  “ Landscape  and  Buildings;”  and  No.  12  to  “ Marine  Views.” 
These,  when  completed,  will  form  a volume  of  seventy-two  pages  of  specimens  in  lithog- 
raphy, for  a price  ($1  50)  which  will  place  the  work  within  the  reach  of  all  who  desire 
to  cultivate  an  art,  as  useful  as  it  is  ornamental. 
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37. — The  Emigrant;  a Tale  of  Australia.  By  W.  H.  Leigh,  Esq.,  author  of  “Recon- 
noitring,” “ Voyages  and  Travels  in  South  Australia,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  etc.*'  Lon- 
don : Simmonds  & Ward. 

The  circumstances  and  incidents  connected  with  the  enterprise  of  emigration,  are  full 
of  interest,  and  a mere  recital  of  these  is  often  stronger  and  more  marvellous  than  fiction, 
however  highly  wrought.  The  present  narrative,  written  by  one  who,  in  the  language  of 
Petrarch,  wrote  not  of  what  he  had  heard,  nor  of  what  he  had  read,  but  of  what  he  had 
seen,  deserves  a high  rank  among  the  semi-fictitious  tales  of  the  times.  Its  graphic  pic- 
tures of  emigration  and  the  emigrant,  interlarded  as  it  is  with  faithful  delineations  of  real 
life  and  character,  must  secure  for  it  a wide  and  well-deserved  popularity.  We  are  not  a 
little  surprised  that  it  has  not  attracted  the  notice  of  some  one  of  our  publishers  who  catch 
with  so  much  eagerness  every  new  work  from  the  British  press,  and  amidst  such  a mass 
of  productions  often  reprint  many  that  are  worthless,  to  say  the  least.  The  (act,  that  it 
originally  appeared  in  “ Simmond’s  Colonial  Magazine,”  one  of  the  most  unique,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  useful  monthlies  emanating  from  the  British  presB,  will  be 
a sufficient  recommendation  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  character  of  that  journal. 

28.  — Allen  Lucas ; the  Self-Made  Man.  By  Emily  Chubbuck,  author  of  “Charles 
Linn,”  “ The  Great  Secret,”  etc.  18mo.,  pp.  159.  New  York  : Lewis  Colby  &,  Co. 
Few  more  instructive,  and,  at  the  same  time,  agreeable  tales,  have  been  published  of 

late.  Those  who  were  delighted  and  benefited  by  “ Charles  Linn,”  and  the  “ Great  Se- 
crct,**  from  the  same  pen,  will  require  no  other  commendation  from  us,  than  the  mere 
statement  that  the  present  story  is  equal  to  any  that  have  preceded  it. 

29.  — Domestic  Slavery  Considered  as  a Scriptural  Institution , in  a Correspondence  be- 
tween the  Rev.  Richard  Fuller , of  Beaufort,  S.  C.t  and  the  Rev.  Francis  Wayland , of 
Providence , R.  I.  Revised  and  Corrected  by  the  Authors.  Fifth  Edition . New 
York : Lewis  Colby  & Co. 

We  noticed  this  work  on  its  first  appearance,  one  or  two  years  since.  The  ability  of 
the  controversialists,  and  the  constantly  increasing  interest  everywhere  manifested  in  the 
subject,  will  account  for  the  sale  of  five  editions  in  the  brief  period  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  publication  of  the  first  edition. 

30.  — The  Boys’  Summer  Book , Descriptive  of  the  Season , Scenery , Rural  Life , and 
Country  Amusements.  Bv  Thomas  Mit.ler,  author  of  “ Beauties  of  the  Country” 
“Rural  Sketches,”  etc.  With  Thirty-Six  Illustrations.  New  York:  Harper  & Bro- 
thers. 

A charming  little  volume,  full  of  pleasant  and  profitable  reading,  admirably  well  adapted 
to  the  gcniu9  and  taste  of  the  lively,  bat  intelligent  boy,  and  a pleasant  companion  for  him 
in  his  rambles  in  thi  country  during  the  usual  summer  vacation. 

31.  — The  Utility  aid  Services  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy.  With  Notices 
of  Some  of  its  Graduates  Fallen  in  Mexico.  An  Address , Delivered  June  18,  1847, 
at  West  Point.  By  Edward  D.  Mansfield.  8vo.,  pp.  48.  New  York : A.  S.  Barnes 
& Co. 

A a long  as  nations,  professedly  Christian,  see  fit  to  butcher  one  another,  we  should  sup- 
pose no  one  would  doubt  “ the  utility  and  services”  of  an  institution  that  teaches  men  the 
method  of  doing  it  scientifically. 

The  New  York  Saturday  Emporium. — We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  this  valuable 
family  newspaper  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Edmund  B.  Green,  Esq.,  wbo  originally 
started  it,  and  who  has  had  the  editorial  management  of  it  during  the  whole  of  its  exist- 
ence. We  are  informed  that  the  circulation  of  the  Emporium  is  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  Saturday  paper  in  this  city,  which  is  very  good  evidence  of  its  popularity.  Under 
its  present  able  management,  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  meet  with  the  most  abun- 
dant soccess.  We  take  much  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  our  friends  as  a paper  emi- 
nently calculated  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  family. 
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Art.  I.— THE  COMMERCIAL  TREATIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES: 

WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  PBOGRES8  OF  COMMERCIAL  FREEDOM* 

On  tho  declaration  of  independence,  in  1776,  a new  nation  sprang  into 
existence,  with  a government  based  on  new  and  untried  principles,  and 
such  as  caused  the  foreign  policy  of  the  government  to  be  different  from 
that  of  any  of  the  existing  nations  of  the  earth.  The  sole  object  of  gov- 
ernment was  avowed  to  be  the  protection  of  the  people  at  large,  and  to  guar- 
antee that  every  man  should  enjoy  in  peace  the  fruits  of  his  own  industry, 
on  a footing  of  perfect  equality,  socially  and  politically.  All  power  was 
admitted  to  rest  with  the  people,  and  the  federal  government  possessed  no 
authority,  save  that  which  was  expressly  granted  in  the  instrument  which 
gave  it  being.  The  powers  derived  by  the  government  from  a constitution 
matured  through  the  long  and  anxious  deliberations  of  the  founders  of  the 
Union,  in  the  memorable  Congress  of  1776,  were  specified  and  clearly 
defined,  being  such  as  confined  their  relations  with  foreign  countries  very 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  to  commercial  subjects.  Boundary  treaties  were,  of 
course,  necessary ; but  otherwise,  the  manner,  mode,  and  terms  of  inter- 
national commerce  came  to  be  almost  the  exclusive  subjects  of  treaties 
with  foreign  countries.  As  a republican  Union  could  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  general  policy  of  monarchical  governments,  and  was 
likely  to  encounter  nothing  but  hostility  until  the  importance  of  its  com- 
merce should  command  the  attention  of  Europe,  it  followed  that  there  was 
little  danger  of  “ entangling  alliances  ” in  other  respects  than  in  granting 
special  commercial  advantages  to  one  nation,  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 
A nation  of  energetic  and  enterprising  people  were  just  emancipated  from 
the  colonial  state,  and  looking  round  upon  a world  suddenly  opened  to 
their  commercial  enterprise.  Instead  of  struggling  in  the  restrictive  bonds 
of  selfish  imperial  regulations,  the  nation  found  itself  raised  to  political 
equality  with  all  others,  but  debarred  from  their  intercourse  on  all  sides 
by  their  restrictive  systems.  In  every  direction,  absurd  interdictions  met 
the  American  merchant.  His  commerce,  which  hitherto  had  been  con- 
fined to  the  mother  country,  was  cut  off  even  from  that  by  the  operation 
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The  Commercial  Treaties  of  the  United  States : 

of  the  British  navigation  laws,  which  took  effect  against  the  States  the 
moment  they  ceased  to  be  colonies.  Those  laws,  which  had  been  in 
being  for  150  years,  had,  practically,  never  been  in  operation.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  law  was,  in  briefj  that  there  should  be  imported  into  Great 
Britain  no  goods,  the  produce  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  except  in  Bri- 
tish vessels ; and  goods  imported  from  Europe  in  vessels  of  the  conti- 
nent were  subjected  to  higher  additional  rates  of  duties  than  were  laid  on 
those  imported  in  British  vessels.  It  is  evident  that,  down  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States,  these  provisions  of  the  navigation  act  were 
a dead  letter ; because,  in  the  three  quarters  of  the  world  whence  foreign 
shipping  was  interdicted,  there  was  no  shipping  owned  except  by  British 
subjects.  Those  built  within  the  colonies  had  all  the  privileges  of  vessels 
built  in  England ; and,  as  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies,  and  the 
nations  of  India,  had  no  vessels,  those  of  England  would  have  met  no 
competition,  had  there  been  no  navigation  act,  which  came  first  practically 
into  operation  when  the  independence  of  the  United  States  was  acknow- 
ledged ; and,  as  soon  as  it  produced  an  influence  upon  trade,  its  fate  was 
sealed.  As  respects  the  United  States,  it  required  a commercial  treaty  to 
modify  the  operation  of  the  act  in  this  regard.  To  enter  generally  into 
the  commerce  of  the  world,  it  became  necessary  to  acquire  the  right  by 
treaty,  as  the  natural  right  had  been  destroyed  by  artificial  restrictions. 
The  great  rivers  of  Europe — those  channels  of  communication  formed  by 
nature  to  promote  trade  between  neighboring  countries,  as  well  as  to  con- 
nect distant  nations  with  the  ocean,  and  through  it,  with  remote  climes— 
were  rendered  as  impassable  by  hostile  laws  as  if  their  channels  pre- 
sented natural  difficulties  to  navigation.  The  United  States,  a young 
country,  with  but  little  shipping  and  less  capital,  distributed  among  a 
sparse  population,  had  little  to  offer  in  return  for  the  facilities  they  asked. 
They  demanded  that  European  nations  should  throw  aside  the  exclusive 
policy  hitherto  pursued,  and  allow  United  States  vessels  to  visit  their 
wealthy  cities,  in  return  for  the  privilege  of  sending  their  vessels  to  our 
comparatively  poor  and  unattractive  towns. 

In  a republican  government,  an  equal  distribution  of  wealth,  and  the 
promotion  of  the  general  welfare,  in  a uniform  degree,  being  the  object, 
trade  and  commerce*  rather  than  war  and  glory,  are  the  means  to  obtain 
them.  It  became,  therefore,  at  the  formation  of  the  government,  a matter 
of  as  much  importance  to  fix  a rule  of  intercourse  with  all  foreign  nations, 
as  to  define  the  internal  policy  of  the  federal  government.  The  same 
men  who  brought  so  much  wisdom  to  the  construction  of  our  constitution, 
considered  as  anxiously  the  true  principles  of  fair  commercial  negotiations 
between  independent  States.  These  principles  were,  independence , equal 
favor , and  reciprocity , and  were  laid  down  and  proclaimed  to  the  world 
for  the  first  time  in  the  diplomatic  history  of  nations,  in  the  preamble  to 
the  Treaty  of  France,  February  6,  1778.  That  treaty  was  the  foundation 
of  our  commercial  intercourse,  and  bore  the  same  relation  to  our  foreign* 
policy  which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  did  to  our  internal  govern- 
ment ; and  it  has  formed  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  treaties.* 

* ‘TREATY  BETWEEN  FRANCE  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1778. 

“ The  United  States,  willing  to  fix,  in  an  equitable  and  permanent  manner,  the  rules 
which  ought  to  be  followed  relative  to  the  correspondence  and  commerce  which  the  two 
parties  desire  to  establish  between  their  respective  countries,  States,  and  subjects,  His  Most 
Christian  subjects  and  said  United  States,  have  judged  that  the  said  end  could  not  be  bet- 
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As  the  policy  of  all  monarchical  governments  is  to  concentrate  great 
revenues  in  the  hands  of  the  central  power,  in  order  that  profuse  expendi- 
ture may  enlarge  the  circle  of  imperial  influence,  and  extend  the  patron- 
age of  the  crown,  so  does  occasional  war  and  large  armies  become  a part 
of  the  general  system  of  such  governments.  The  many  are  to  be  kept 
poor  to  support  the  few  in  affluence,  and  sustain  the  strength  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

It  becomes  a consequence  of  such  a system,  that  the  people  at  large 
should,  neither  in  war  or  peace,  acquire  wealth  faster  than  it  can  be  ab- 
sorbed into  the  hands  of  the  government.  The  policy  of  such  governments 
has,  therefore,  ever  been  to  discourage  all  industry  that  does  not  throw 
its  profits  into  the  hands  of  a few  individuals,  manageable  by  the  crown. 
Through  taxation,  the  general  wealth  must  flow  concentratively  into  the 
lap  of  the  executive,  and  from  it,  in  uninterrupted  and  corrupt  channels, 
through  all  official  action,  down  to  the  lowest  officers.  The  government 
of  France,  at  present,  is  a melancholy  picture  of  this  system  of  corruption. 
Thus,  the  customs  department  supports  31,400  officials,  at  an  expense  of 
37,000,000  of  francs  per  annum;  and  they  collect  110,000,000  francs, 
under  a rigid  system  of  restriction,  which,  if  modified  to  that  of  England, 
would  probably  employ  but  6,000,  instead  of  31,400  persons:  but,  by 
cheapening  the  articles  purchased  by  the  people,  an  amelioration  would 
tend  to  raise  their  condition,  while  it  weakened  the  government  by  dimin- 
ishing the  means  of  its  corruption.  This  is  a slight  indication  of  the  gen- 
eral tendency  of  the  policy ; and  the  late  detection  of  a cabinet  minister  in 
corrupt  practices,  but  an  example  of  its  over-action. 

When  peace  was  declared,  Congress  did  not  condescend  to  ask  treaties 
of  foreign  powers  acknowledging  the  independence  of  the  Union ; but,  as 
related  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Adams, 

M Were  willing,  by  some  of  the  ordinary  international  transactions,  to  receive 
what  would  imply  that  acknowledgment.  They  appointed  commissioners,  there- 
fore, to  propose  treaties  of  commerce  to  the  principal  nations  of  Europe.  I was 
then  a member  of  Congress,  was  of  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  the  in- 
structions to  the  commissioners ; was,  as  you  suppose,  the  draughtsman  of  those 
actually  agreed  to,  and  was  joined  by  your  father  and  Dr.  Franklin  to  carry  them 
into  execution.  But  the  stipulations  making  part  of  these  instructions,  which 
respected  privateering , blockades , contraband , and  freedom  of  the  fisheries , were 
not  original  conceptions  of  mine.  They  had  before  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Frank- 


ter  attained  than  by  taking,  for  the  basis  of  their  agreement,  the  most  perfect  equality  and 
reciprocity,  and  by  carefully  avoiding  all  those  burdensome  preferences  which  are  usually 
sources  of  debate,  embarrassment,  and  discontent ; by  leaving,  also,  each  party  at  liberty 
to  make,  respecting  commerce  and  navigation,  those  interior  regulations  which  it  shall 
find  most  convenient  to  itself ; and  by  founding  the  advantages  of  commerce  solely  upon 
reciprocal  utility,  nnd  the  just  rules  of  free  intercourse ; reserving,  withal,  to  each  party 
the  liberty  of  admitting,  at  its  pleasure,  other  nations  to  a participation  of  the  same  advan- 
tagea  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  this  intention,  and  to  fulfil  these  views,  that  certain  negotia- 
tors were  appointed — ” &c.  &c. 

Art  1.  There  shall  be  firm,  inviolable,  and  perfect  peace,  &c. 

Art.  2.  The  parties  mutually  agree  not  to  grant  any  particular  favor  to  other  nations, 
in  respect  of  commerce  and  navigation,  which  shall  not  immediately  become  common  to 
the  other  party,  who  shall  enjoy  the  same  favor,  freely,  if  the  concession  was  freely  made, 
or  on  allowing  the  same  compensation,  if  the  concession  was  conditional. 

Art.  3.  No  greater  duty  or  impost  shall  be  levied,  under  any  circumstances,  upon  the 
subjects  of  either  country,  than  those  of  the  most  favored  nation,  and  the  citizens  of  each 
shall  enjoy  all  the  rights,  privileges,  &c.,  that  are  enjoyed  by  those  of  the  most  favored 
nation. 
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lin,  in  some  of  his  papers  in  possession  of  the  public,  and  had,  I think,  been  re* 
commended  in  some  letters  of  his  to  Confess.  I happen  only  to  have  been  the 
inserter  of  them  in  the  first  public  act,  which  gave  the  ibrmal  sanction  of  a public 
authority.  We  accordingly  proposed  our  treaties,  containing  these  stipulations, 
to  the  principal  governments  of  Europe.  But  we  were  then  just  emerged  from  a 
subordinate  condition  *,  the  nations  had,  as  yet,  known  nothing  of  us,  and  had  not 
yet  reflected  on  the  relations  which  it  might  be  to  their  interests  to  establish  with 
us.  Most  of  them,  therefore,  listened  to  our  proposals  with  coyness  and  reserve ; 
Old  Frederick  alone  closing  with  us  without  any  hesitation.  The  negotiator  of 
Portugal,  indeed,  signed  a treaty  with  us,  which  his  government  did  not  ratify ; 
and  Tuscany  was  near  a final  agreement.  Becoming  sensible,  however,  our- 
selves, that  we  should  do  nothing  with  the  greater  powers,  we  thought  it  better 
not  to  hamper  our  country  with  engagements  to  those  of  less  significance,  and 
suffered  our  powers  to  expire  without  closing  any  other  negotiation.  Austria, 
soon  after,  became  desirous  of  a treaty  with  us,  and  her  ambassador  pressed  it 
often  upon  me ; but,  our  commerce  with  her  being  no  object,  I evaded  his  repeat- 
ed invitations.  Had  these  governments  been  then  apprised  of  the  station  we 
should  so  soon  occupy  among  nations,  all,  I believe,  would  have  met  us  promptly, 
and  with  frankness.  These  principles  would  then  have  been  established  with 
all ; and,  from  being  the  conventional  law  with  us  alone,  would  have  slid  into 
their  engagements  with  all,  and  become  general.” 

The  United  States  thus  took  the  lead  in  commercial  negotiation,  al- 
though they  may  not  lay  claim  to  the  paternity  of  a system  which  had  its 
origin  in  the  Congress  of  Utrecht — an  era  remarkable  in  commercial  his- 
tory for  the  enlightened  views  and  liberal  regulations  then  embodied  in 
treaty  stipulations.  Although  France  was  the  first  to  recognise  us  as  a 
nation — not  from  friendship  to  us,  but  to  suit  her  own  selfish  antagonism 
to  England — we  have  made  less  progress  with  her,  in  a commercial  way, 
than  with  most  other  nations,  if  we  except  Spain,  that  wretched  abode  of 
despotism  and  desolation. 

There  now  exist  38  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries ; of  these,  29  are  treaties  of  reciprocity,  containing  the  “ favored 
nation  clause,”  which  stipulates  that  any  concession  to  one  shall  be  en- 
joyed by  all  others,  freely,  if  the  concession  is  made  freely,  and  upon  pay- 
ing the  same  equivalent,  if  compensation  is  stipulated.  The  great  emi- 
gration which  has  taken  place  between  the  nations  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  has  transferred  to  the  United  States  a great  number  of  use- 
ful citizens,  and  a considerable  amount  of  property.  It  has  also  closely 
connected  the  descents  of  property  in  the  United  States  with  persons  in  Ger- 
many, and,  vice  versa,  a great  number  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
inherit  property  in  the  countries  of  Europe.  This  has  given  rise  to  a new 
.class  of  treaties,  particularly  with  those  nations  which,  situated  remote 
from  the  sea,  have  no  occasion  for  commercial  treaties.  The  first  treaty 
with  the  Netherlands,  in  1782,  embraced  a clause  to  remove  the  duties 
on  the  property  of  emigrants,  and  to  allow  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  inherit  property  in  the  Netherlands,  without  first  obtaining  letters 
of  naturalization.  A similar  clause  was  contained  in  the  first  French 
treaty.  This  was  a wise  and  liberal  provision,  and  did  great  credit  to  the 
foresight  of  the  negotiators.  As  the  country  advanced,  and  the  intercourse 
became  more  extended  among  the  citizens  of  the  new  and  old  world,  the 
necessity  of  extending  these  provisions  to  other  nations  became  more 
urgent.  As  an  instance,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria 
contained,  in  1837,  4,815,369  inhabitants ; and  the  emigration  from  it,  in 
four  years,  ending  with  1839,  was  24,507  souls,  of  whom  23,978  went  to 
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the  United  States.  The  Bavarian  government  levied  a heavy  tax  on 
the  money  and  property  carried  away,  and  the  amount  ascertained  as 
so  taxed,  was  7,4)00, 4)00  guilders,  or  $2,800,000,  and  was  estimated  to  be 
about  half  the  actual  sum,  ns  a great  deal  was  concealed  to  avoid  the  tax* 
In  the  other  countries  of  Germany,  similar  taxes  prevailed.  In  1842,  Mr. 
Wheaton,  the  American  Minister  to  Berlin,  was  charged  with  powers  to 
conclude  special  conventions  with  the  German  sovereignties  for  the  abo- 
lition of  these  taxes,  and  also  of  the  droit  d'aubatne , or  alien  duty,  charged 
upon  property  inherited  by  aliens.  Five  German  States  have  acceded  to 
this,  and  Wurtembuig,  Hesse  Cassel,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Nassau,  have 
abolished  the  droit  d'auhaine  and  droit  de  detraction  by  treaty,  as  follows 

Art.  1.  Every  kind  of  droit  iPaubaine,  droit  de  retraite , and  droit  de  detraction , o? 
tax  on  emigration,  is  hereby,  and  shall  remain  abolished,  between  the  two  con- 
tracting parties,  their  States,  citizens,  and  subjects,  respectively. 

Art.  2.  Where,  on  the  death  of  any  person  holding  real  property  within  the  ter* 
ritories  of  one  party,  such  real  property  would,  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  descend 
on  u citizen  or  subject  of  the  other,  were  he  not  disqualified  by  alienage,  such 
citizen  or  subject  shall  be  allowed  the  term  of  two  years  to  sell  the  same,  which 
terra  may  be  reasonably  prolonged  according  to  circumstances,  and  to  withdraw 
the  proceeds  thereof,  without  molestation,  and  exempt  from  all  duties  of  detraction. 

Art.  Z.  The  citizens  or  subjects  of  each  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  have 
the  power  to  dispose  of  their  personal  property  within  the  States  of  the  other,  by 
testament,  donation,  or  otherwise ; and  their  heirs,  legatees,  and  donees,  being 
citizens  or  subjects  of  the  other  contracting  party,  shall  succeed  to  their  said  per- 
sonal property,  and  may  take  possession  thereof,  either  by  themselves  or  by  other* 
acting  for  them,  and  dispose  of  the  same  at  pleasure,  paying  such  duties  only  as 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  where  the  said  property  lies  shall  be  liable  to  pay 
in  like  cases. 

Art.  4.  In  case  of  the  absence  of  the  heirs,  the  same  care  shall  be  taken,  provi- 
sionally, of  such  real  or  personal  property  as  would  be  taken  in  a like  case  of 
property  belonging  to  the  natives  of  the  country,  until  the  lawful  owner,  or  the 
person  who  has  a right  to  sell  the  same,  according  to  articled,  may  take  meas- 
ures to  receive  or  dispose  of  the  inheritance. 

Art.  6.  If  any  dispute  should  arise  between  different  claimants  to  the  same  in- 
heritance, they  shall  be  decided,  in  the  last  resort,  according  to  the  laws,  and  by 
the  judges  of  the  country  where  the  property  is  situated. 

Art.  6.  But  this  convention  shall  not  derogate  in  any  manner  from  the  force  of 
the  laws  already  published,  or  hereafter  to  be  published,  by  his  majesty  the  King 
of  Bavaria,  to  prevent  the  emigration  of  his  subjects. 

By  this  means,  the  movement  of  emigration  becomes  more  facile,  and 
the  rights  of  citizens  of  each  country  to  tho  property  of  their  kindred  in 
another  more  secure. 

The  following  are  the  heads  of  all  the  treaties  made  by  the  federal 
government 

united  states  foreion  treaties. 

Fames. 

Da U of  Treaty.  Jfatwre. 

Feb.  6, 1778. . • Treaty  of  Alliance.  Annulled  1798 

“ 1778...  Amity  and  Commerce.  “ 1798 

Not.  14, 1788. . Convention  on  Consult.  “ 1798 

Sep.  30,  1800..  Convention — Favored  Nations 

Ap.  30, 1809.. . Cession  of  Louisiana.  

June 24, 1822. . Commerce  and  Navigation 

July  11,  1831..  Indemnity  and  Duty  on  Wines 

Nov.  9, 1843...  Surrender  of  Criminals 

Feb.  24, 1841. . Now  Article  to  Treaty  of  1843 

Bklqiui*. 

Not.,  1845. .. . Commerce  and  Navigation.  Reciprocity. .. . 

Brjlzil. 

Bec^  1888.....  Commerce  and  NaTigation.  Reciprocity.... 


KtOOTIATORfl. 

American.  Foreign. 

Benjamin  Franklin.  C.  A>  Gerard. 

Benjamin  Franklin.  C.  A.  Gerard. 

Thomas  Jefferson.  De  Montmorin. 

O.  Ellsworth.  J.  Bonaparte. 

James  Monroe.  F.  B.  Marbois. 

John  Quincy  Adams.  G.  H.  de  Newville. 

William  C.  Rives.  H.  Sebastiani. 

A.  P.  Upshur.  A.  Pageot. 

John  C.  Calhoun.  A.  Pageot. 

T.  S.  Clemson.  A.  Deichamps. 

W.  Tudor.  Aracaty. 
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Central  America. 

MEOOTIATORS. 

Date  of  Treaty.  Nature.  , American.  Foreign. 

Dec.  5, 1825...  Commerce  tnd  Navigation.  Reciprocity... . Henry  Clay.  A.  J.  Cana*. 

Netherlands. 

Oct.  8, 1782...  Amity  and  Commerce.  Reciprocity John  Adam*.  G.  Van  Randwiek. 

“ 8,1782...  Recapture  of  Vessels John  Adams.  * G.  Van  R&ndwick. 

Jan.  19, 1839.  • Treaty  of  Commerce John  Forsyth.  A.  Martini. 

Great  Britain. 

Nov.,  1782... . Provisional  Articles  of  Pence B.  Franklin.  R.  Oswald. 

Bept.,  1783....  Treaty  of  Peace.  Mississippi  Free B.  Franklin.  D.  Hartley. 

Nov.,  1794....  Amitv,  Commerce,  and  Navigation..... John  Jay.  Grenville. 

Jan.  8,  1802...  Modification  of  Treaty  of  1794 Rufus  King.  Hnwkesbury. 

Dec.  24, 1814. . Treaty  of  Peace — Ghent H.  Clay,  J.Q.  Adams.  Gambier. 

July,  1315 Treaty  to  Regulate  Commerce.  Reciprocity..  Adams, Clay, Gal'tin.  Robinson,  and  Goal* 

Ap.  17, 1817...  Naval  Forces  on  the  Imkes Richard  Rush.  C.  Bagot.  [bourn. 

Oct.  20,  1618..  Definition  of  the  Right  of  Fishing..... ......  Rush  and  Gallatin.  Robinson,  ana  Goul- 

July  12,  162*2. . Award  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia. H.  Middleton.  C.  Bagot.  [bourn. 

Aug.  6,  1827.  • Renewal  of  the  Treaty  of  1815  for  10  year*. . Gallatin.  Addington. 

Sept.,  1327... • Reference  of  Boundary Gallntin.  Addington. 

Nov.,  1827....  To  cany  into  effect  the  Treaty  of  Dec. ,1814..  Gallatin.  Addington. 

August,  1843..  Northeast  Boundary  and  Slave  Trade D.  Webster.  Ashburton. 

June,  1846....  Oregon  Boundary J.  Buchanan.  B,  Packenham. 

Algiers. 

Sept.,  1795....  Peace  and  Commerce • J.  Donaldson.  V.  Hassaa. 

June 20. 1815. . Peace  and  Commerce.  Reciprocity.... S.  Decatur. 

Dec.,  1816 Renewed  Treaty.  Reciprocity J.  Chauncey.  Omar. 

Austria. 

Aug. 29, 1829..  Commerce  and  Navigation.  Reciprocity....  M.  Van  Bnren.  De  Leaderer. 

Chili. 

May  16, 1832. . Commerce  and  Navigation.  Reciprocity....  J.  Hamm.  A.  Bello. 

New  Granada. 

March  6, 1844..  Mails  across  Panama W.  M.  Blackford.  J.  Acosta. 

Ottoman  Porte. 

May  7, 1830. . . Commerce  and  Navigation.  Reciprocity. .. . Commodore  Biddle.  Hamod. 

Peru. 

Nov.  13, 1339..  Commerce  and  Navigation.  Reciprocity....  S.  Lamed.  G.  del  Rio. 

Mar.  17, 1841..  Convention.  Peru  to  pay  $300,000.*..' J.  C.  Pickett.  Del  Rio. 

Portugal. 

Aug. 26, 1840..  Commerce  and  Navigation.  Reciprocity....  E.  Kavanagb.  Garrett. 

Prussia. 

Bent.,  1783....  Commerce  and  Navigation.  Reciprocity....  B.  Franklin.  Thnlemeier. 

July,  1799 “ “ “ ....  J.  Q.  Adams.  C.  Guillaume. 

May 2, 1828...  M “ 44  ....  Henry  Clay.  Nicderstetter. 

Russia. 

April,  1324....  Pacific  Fisheries H.  Middleton.  Ncseclrode. 

Dec.,  1832.....  Commerce  aud  Navigation.  Reciprocity....  James  Buchanan.  Nesselrode. 

Sardinia. 

Not.,  1838...*  Commerce  and  Navigation.  Reciprocity....  N.  Nile*.  B.  de  la  Marguerite. 

Siam. 

March,  1833. . . Commerce  aud  Navigation.  Reciprocity ....  E.  Roberts. 

Two  Sicilies. 


OcC,  1332 Indemnity  te  the  United  States J.  Nelson.  De  Casaaro. 

Dec.,  1845....*  Commerce  and  Navigation.  Reciprocity....  W.  H.  Polk.  G.  Fortunate. 


China. 

July,  3, 1844..*  Commorce C.  Cushing.  Tsiyeng. 

Colombia. 

Oct.  3,  1834...  Commerce  and  Navigation.  Reciprocity....  R.  C.  Anderson.  P.  Gu&l. 

Denmark. 

April,  1826....  Commerce  and  Navigation.  Reciprocity....  Henry  Clay.  P.  Pederson. 

Ecuador. 

June  13, 1839. . Commerce  and  Navigation.  Reciprocity. .. . J.  C.  Pickett.  L.  de  Saa. 

Greece. 

Dec.  10, 1837..  Commerce  and  Navigation.  Reciprocity....  A.  Stevenson.  8.  Tricoupi. 

Hanover. 

May 20, 1840. . Commerce  and  Navigation.  Reciprocity....  H.  Wheaton.  A.  de  Berger. 

March,  1847...  Com.  and  Nav.  Reduce  Duties  and  Tolls...  A.  D.  Mann.  De  Falcke. 

Hanse  Towns. 

Dec. 20, 1837 . . Commerce  and  Navigation.  Reciprocity....  Henry  Clay.  fl.  Rompff. 

Mexico.  . 

Jan..  1828.....  Limits. J.  R.  Poinsett.  Estevan. 

April  5, 1831..  Commerce  and  Navigation.  Reciprocity... . A.  Butler.  Alamau. 

44  11,  1839.  Convention  to  Adjust  Claims J.  Forsyth.  Martinez. 

Jan.  20,  1843. . Convention  to  provide  for  Payment  of  Claims..  Waddy  Thompeon.  Bocanegra. 

Morocco. 

Jan.,  1787.....  Peace  and  Commerce.  Reciprocity... Thomas  Barclay.  Fennesh. 

Sept.,  1836....  Commerce  and  Navigation.  44  J.  R.  Leib. 

8pain. 

Oct.  97, 1795. . Peace  A Nav.  U.8.citizens  may  trade  toN.O..  T.  Pinckney.  De  la  Pkz. 

Aug.  11,1302..  Convention  on  Indemnities C.  Pinckney.  P.  Cavallot. 

Feb.  22, 1819. . Cession  of  the  Floridas John  CL  Adams.  L.  de  Onis. 

44  17,  1834..  Convention  on  Indemnities C.  P.  Van  Ness.  J.de  Heredia. 

* Not  ratified  till  1843. 
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Muscat. 


NSOOTIATORS. 

America a.  Fbreign. 


Date  of  Treaty.  Nature. 

June 24, 1827. . Commerce  and  Navigation.  Reciprocity....  E.  Roberto.  Syeed'ftin. 

Sweden* 

April  3, 1783. . Commerce  and  Navigation.  Reciprocity....  B.  Franklin.  6.  Phillips. 

Sept.,  1816....  Com.  and  Nav.  (8  years.)  “ ....  J.  Russell.  D’Engestrom. 

July,  1827 u “ (10  years.)  **  ....  J.  S.  Appleton.  Wetteraiedt. 

Tripoli. 

Not.,  1796....  Peace  and  Commerce.  Reciprocity Joel  Barlow.  Hanan. 

June,  1805... . “ “ **  T.  Lear.  Coramanby. 

Tunis. 

March,  1799...  Commerce  and  Navigation.  , Reciprocity....  W.  Eaton.  Ibrahim. 

Feb.,  1824 “ “ . . . . S.  D.  Heap.  Sidi  Mahmoud. 

Venezuela. 

Jan.,  183S Commerce  and  Navigation.  Reciprocity....  J.  G.  A.  Williamson.  Michelena. 

Wdrtemburo. 

April  10, 1844.  Abol’n  droit  d’&ubaine  Sc. droit  de  detraction. . H.  Wheaton.  Von  Maucler. 

Hessr  Cassrl. 

March,  1844..  • Abolition  of  droit  d’aubamo H.  Wheaton.  Bernstien. 

Bavaria. 

Jan.  21, 1845  . Abol’n  droit  d’aubaine  A droit  de  detraction. . H.  Wheaton.  Lerchenfeld. 

Saxony. 

May  14, 1845. . Abol’n  droit  d’aubaine  A droit  de  detraction. . H.  Wheaton.  Minekuitz. 

Nassau. 

May  27, 1846. . Abol’n  droit  d’aubaine  A droit  de  detraction. . H.  Wheaton.  Von  Boeder. 


In  all  these  treaties  the  object  is,  to  settle  boundaries,  procure  indemni- 
ties for  damage  done  to  commerce,  and  to  extend  its  sphere  of  action. 
The  only  instance  of  “foreign  entanglement, ” or  the  entering  into  obliga- 
tions with  foreign  powers  for  an  object  that  had  no  bearing  upon  the  na- 
tional welfare,  and  was  a mere  subscription  to  a British  chimera — a tribute 
to  that  presumption  ever  manifested  by  Great  Britain  in  her  intercourse 
with  other  nations — appears  to  be  the  clause  of  the  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  in  1842,  in  reference  to  the  African  slave  trade.  If  any  nation 
was  entitled  to  set  itself  up  as  supreme  arbiter,  and  dictate  a course  to 
other  nations,  that  party  belongs  to  the  United  States,  in  relation  to  the 
African  slave  trade,  inasmuch  as  that,  as  colonies,  they  resisted,  to  the 
point  of  rebellion,  the  attempts  of  Great  Britain  to  force  it  upon  them,  and 
suppressed  it  among  their  first  acts  as  a government,  treating  it  as  piracy 
long  before  its  profits  ceased  to  enrich  Liverpool.  It  is  doubtful,  if  the 
United  States  had  not  first  stopped  the  sale  of  slaves  here,  by  English 
dealers,  whether,  to  this  day,  England  would  have  abolished  the  trade. 
A loss  of  profit  is  a wonderful  stimulant  to  British  philanthropy.  The 
United  States,  of  their  own  act,  abolished  the  slave  trade  after  1808,  and 
from  that  time  to  this  there  have  been  no  Africans  landed  in  the  territories 
of  the  Union.  Had  all  nations  done  the  same  thing,  the  trade  would  have 
ceased.  That  they  did  not  see  fit  to  do  so,  was  no  affair  of  ours.  Eng- 
land prosecuted  the  trade  long  afterwards,  without  molestation  from  the 
United  States.  In  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  a wise  government  was 
content  with  doing  its  own  duty.  The  trade  never  flourished  so  much,  as 
from  the  ports  of  London  and  Liverpool  from  1610  to  1814.  In  all  those 
years,  the  government  of  England  had  perfect  control  of  the  seas.  Her 
vessels  alone  could  prosecute  the  slave,  or  any  other  trade,  with  impunity ; 
and  she  exercised  ihe  belligerent  “right  of  search  ” freely,  pushing  it  to 
an  abuse  that  compelled  the  United  States  to  resist  by  force.  After  peace 
was  declared,  the  “ right  of  search,”  although  strenuously  resisted  by  the 
United  States,  was  never  abandoned  by  England ; and  when  her  dimin- 
ishing profit  in  slave  traffic  awakened  her  philanthropy,  she  discovered 
that  the  capabilities  of  the  vast  coast  of  Africa  for  a future  trade  are  al* 
most  limitless,  she  now  sends  $10,000,000  worth  of  goods  there,  per  an- 
num. The  “right  of  search,”  based  on  the  slave  trade,  would  give  her 
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the  control  of  those  seas ; and  unceasingly,  and  in  every  shape,  has  she 
urged  the  claim.  When  the  Whig  cabinet  was  about  going  out  of  power, 
in  1841,  Lord  Palmerston  had  succeeded  in  forming  a treaty,  by  which 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  countries  concerned  very  little  in  the  navi- 
gation  of  the  ocean,  and  not  at  all  in  the  African  seas,  conceded  the  44  right 
of  search”  to  England.  Their  accession  was  valuable  to  the  minister, 
only,  in  that  it  increased  the  moral  power  with  which  he  approached 
France  for  her  signature ; and  having  obtained  that,  as  he  afterwards  an-, 
nounced  in  Parliament,  he  44 felt  sure  of  the  United  States”  Precisely 
at  that  juncture,  however,  Lord  Aberdeen  succeeding  to  the  seals  of  the 
foreign  office,  sent  Mr.  Packenham  to  treat  with  Mr.  Webster  on  the 
Maine  boundary.  The  treaty  which  settled  that,  contained  a clause,  by 
which  each  party  bound  themselves  to  keep,  for  five  years  from  date,  a 
force  of  eighty  guns,  in  the  African  seas,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade.  The  44  right  of  search  ” was,  however,  not  relinquished  by  Eng- 
land. On  the  arrival  of  that  treaty  in  Paris,  it  had  the  effect  of  prevent- 
ing the  French  government  from  signing  Lord  Palmerston’s  treaty ; and 
they  made  a new  one  on  the  model  of  the  Washington  treaty,  agreeing  to 
keep  each  a force  in  the  African  seas. 

Now  this  clause  of  the  Washington  treaty,  which  expired  in  September, 
1847,  was  an  instance  of  44  entanglement,”  in  a matter  with  which  the 
United  States  had  nothing  to  do.  From  the  jealous  manner  in  which  the 
stipulated  force  was  watched  by  England,  to  see  that  it  was  always  kept 
full,  it  was  evident  that  she  supposed  our  small  force  could  not  spare  the 
guns,  and  that  especially  in  time  of  war  it  would  prove  so  onerous,  that 
we  should  prefer  the  44  right  of  search.”  The  matter  is  now,  however,  at 
an  end.  The  joint  forces  have  been  on  service  in  the  African  seas  five 
years,  and  the  trade  is  admitted  to  be  greater  than  ever.  Mr.  Webster, 
in  his  44  defence  ” of  the  treaty,  states  that  the  arrangement  was  designed 
to  carry  into  effect  one  of44  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,' thought 
binding  on  us,”  and  to  avoid  the  “right  of  search,” — as  if  England  had 
compelled  such  an  alternative.  The  treaty  of  Ghent,  article  10,  states  as 
follows 

44  Whereas,  the  traffic  in  slaves  is  irreconcileable  with  the  principles  of  human- 
ity and  justice,  and  whereas,  both  his  majesty  and  the  United  States  are  desirous 
Oi  continuing  their  efforts  to  promote  its  entire  abolition,  it  is  agreed  that  both  the 
contracting  parties  shall  use  their  best  endeavors  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an 
object.” 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  this  clause,  made  in  1814,  should  involve  the 
alternative,  in  1842,  of  submitting  to  the  “right  of  search,”  on  one  hand, 
or  of  keeping  a fleet  on  the  African  coast,  on  the  other.  It  does  not  al- 
lude to  African  slaves  particularly,  but  includes  all  slaves ; and  requires  the 
United  States  to  send  a force  to  Hindostan  to  check  the  sale  of  children  and 
debtors  into  slavery,  in  countries  under  British  rule,  as  much  as  it  does  to 
send  a naval  force  to  the  African  coast.  There  are  apparently  only  two 
ways  of  suppressing  the  slave  trade,  viz. : to  prohibit  the  export  of  all 
English  goods  to  Africa,  or  to  colonize  the  whole  coast.  All  the  machine- 
ry of  slavery  is  in  full  activity,  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  blacks  are 
captured,  brought  down,  and  delivered  on  the  coast,  in  exchange  for  Lan- 
cashire goods.  I£  after  that,  they  work  on  Brazilian  plantations  as  slaves, 
or  on  English  ones  as  apprentices,  or  emigrants,  which  is  the  new  word,  it 
is  nothing  to  the  captors  ; they  get  their  pay,  and  continue  their  captures  for 
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future  profit.  If  no  more  goods  could  be  bad  for  negroes,  none  would  be 
brought  down  to  the  coast.  England  would,  however,  in  that  case,  lose  the 
sale  of  her  goods.  This  44  entanglement  ” with  England  about  the  slave 
trade,  seems  to  be  an  anomaly  in  our  treaty  system ; and  as,  after  a use- 
less existence,  it  has  expired,  it  will  probably  not  be  continued. 

The  commercial  prosperity  of  the  Union  is  an  evidence  of  the  success- 
ful working  of  our  system  of  treaties,  and  of  the  wisdom  of  those  princi- 
. pies  of  equality  and  reciprocity  laid  down  as  a rule  by  the  framers  of  the 
government.  The  general  results  of  the  business  for  1840,  show  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  proportion  of  the  foreign  trade,  done  in  national  and  other 
vessels : — 


ENTERED. 

Tons.  Propor-  Imported 

tion.  poods. 

American. 2,151.114  60.15  9106.008,173 

Foreign 959,739  30.85  15.Gn3.0-24 


CLEARED. 

Propor-  Tons.  Propor-  Exported  Propor- 
tion. tion.  good*.  tion. 

87.11  2,231,038  00.64  $80,550,175  70.96 

1-2.89  908,178  30.36  76,938,361  23.74 


Total 3,110,853  100.00  $121,691,707  100.00  3,189,906  100.00  $113,488,516  1C0.00 

A system  which  has  produced  such  results,  after  seventy  years  existence 
as  a nation,  cannot  be  wrong  in  its  general  principles.  Equal  rights  and 
reciprocity  have  given  the  United  States  69.15  per  cent  of  all  the  tonnage 
that  arrives,  and  they  bring  87.11  per  cent  of  all  the  goods  imported,  and 
the  vessels  of  the  Union  carry  away  76.20  per  cent  of  all  the  exports. 
The  same  general  principles  have,  however,  operated  differently  with  dif- 
ferent nations,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  trade,  the  bearing  which  the 
duties  levied  by  the  United  States  had  upon  the  articles  of  their  respective 
production,  and  the  degree  of  reciprocity  stipulated.  The  intercourse  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  rests  upon  the  treaty  of  1815, 
which  provides  perfect  reciprocity  between  the  vessels  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, in  the  direct  trade ; that  is  to  say,  the  productions  of  Great  Britain 
may  be  brought  to  the  United  States,  in  either  British  or  American  ves- 
sels, on  equal  terms,  and  reciprocally,  United  States  productions  may  be 
carried  to  Great  Britain,  in  the  vessels  of  either  country,  without  discrimi- 
nation. The  treaties  with  the  countries  of  the  North  of  Europe,  nego- 
tiated in  1827-8,  by  Mr.  Clay,  are  of  the  most  liberal  construction,  and 
embrace  the  indirect  trade  ; that  is  to  say,  the  United  States  vessels  may 
go  thither  from  any  country  with  the  products  of  any  country,  and  may  go 
thence  w ith  the  products  of  any  country  to  any  destination  ; and  vice  versa, 
the  North  of  Europe  vessels  may  come  and  go  on  the  same  terms.  Un- 
der these  treaties,  the  tonnage  of  those  vessels  in  our  ports  exceeds  that 
of  our  own  entered  directly  to  and  from  those  countries. 

Under  the  English  treaty,  our  trade  with  Great  Britain  seems  to  have 
progressed,  as  indicated  in  the  number  of  tons  arrived  from  Great  Britain, 
as  follows : — 


1823.  1833.  1846. 

Ton*.  Ton*.  Val.  of  Import*.  Ton*.  Val.  of  import*. 

Amcr.  vessels 119/202  ]99,177  $33,869,692  374,137  $37,299,036 

British  “ 46,011  111,485  2,858,623  198,373  6,545,124 


Total 165/213  210,662  $36,728,315  572,510  $43,844,160 


The  tonnage  of  the  Boston  mail  steamers  was  about  20,000  tons  for 
1846  ; yet  the  American  vessels  do  nearly  all  the  trade,  it  appears,  meet- 
ing the  English  vessels  on  equal  terms  on  their  own  ground.  The  result 
is  different,  as  we  have  intimated,  with  the  North  of  Europe  treaties.  In 
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April,  1826,  Mr.  Clay  negotiated  with  Denmark  a treaty  of  perfect  reci- 
procity, embracing  the  indirect  trade.  In  July,  1827,  Mr.  Appleton  con- 
eluded  one  with  Sweden  on  the  same  terms.  In  December,  1827,  Mr. 
Clay  perfected  one  with  the  Hanse  Towns  of  still  greater  concessions. 
Article  1 provides : — 

“ The  contracting  parties  agree,  that  whatever  kind  of  produce , manufacture,  or 
merchandise,  of  any  foreign  country , can  be,  from  time  to  time,  imported  into  the 
United  States,  in  their  own  vessels,  may  be  also  imported  in  vessels  of  said  free 
Hanseatic  republics,  Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  Hamburgh ; and  that  no  higher  or  other 
duties  upon  the  tonnage  or  cargo  of  the  vessels,  shall  be  levied  or  collected, 
whether  the  importation  be  made  in  the  vessels  of  the  United  States,  or  either  of 
the  said  Hanseatic  republics.7* 

Article  4 contains  a most  extraordinary  provision,  and  one  which,  under 
the  “ favored  nation  clause,**  it  would  be  difficult  to  maintain  against  the 
claims  of  other  nations : — 

“ In  consideration  of  the  limited  extent  of  the  territories  of  the  republics  of 
Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  Hamburgh,  and  of  the  intimate  connection  of  trade  and  navi- 
gation subsisting  between  these  republics,  it  is  hereby  stipulated  and  agreed,  that 
any  vessel,  which  shall  be  owned  exclusively  by  a citizen  or  citizens  of  any  or 
either  of  them,  and  of  which  the  master  shall  also  be  a citizen  of  any  or  either  of 
them,  and  provided  that  three-fourths  of  the  crew  shall  be  citizens  or  subjects  of 
any  or  either  of  said  republics,  or  of  any  or  either  of  the  Stales  of  the  Germttn 
confederation. , such  vessel  so  owned  and  navigated,  shall,  for  all  purposes  of  this 
convention,  be  taken  to  be,  and  considered  as,  a vessel  belonging  to  Lubeck,  Bre- 
men, or  Hamburgh.’* 

This  most  extraordinary  provision  extended  to  the  subjects  of  all  the 
distinct  German  States,  embracing  35,000,000  of  people,  the  privilege  of 
Hamburgh  citizenship,  as  far  as  qualifying  them  to  man  vessels  in  the 
American  trade  went.  In  May,  1828,  Mr.  Clay  concluded  a treaty  with 
Prussia.  In  1829,  Mr.  Van  Buren  negotiated  with  Austria  a treaty  con- 
taining the  same  provision  in  regard  to  the  indirect  trade.  The  effect  of 
these  treaties  may  be  traced  partly  by  observing  the  tonnage  arrived  from 
each  place : — 


TONNAGE  ENTERED  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Amer’n. 

1829. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Amer’n. 

1S46. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

From  Austria* 

4,432 

4,432 

5,019 

1,592 

5,611 

Prussia* 

389 

389 

419 

1,375 

1,794 

Sweden 

2,000 

15,453 

3,502 

9,938 

13,440 

Denmark 

281 

281 

Hanse  Towns 

12,862 

7,290 

20,152 

24,872 

61,656 

86,528 

Total 

9,290 

40,426 

33,812 

73,842 

107,654 

This  is  a very  considerable  change  in  the  trade. 

While  that  in  United 

States  vessels  has  slightly  increased,  that  in  foreign  vessels  has  come 
largely  to  exceed  it.  If,  now,  we  take  the  total  arrival  of  the  vessels  un- 
der those  flags,  we  shall  see  the  operation  of  the  indirect  trade : — 


When  from.  Austrian.  Prussian.  Swedish.  Danish.  HuUMtic.  Total.  Am. Hears. 

Russia 319  319  11,145 

Prussia 959  959  419 

Sweden ., 9,336  542  9,878  3,502 

Denmark 281  281  

Danish  West  Indies 198  293  491  29,018 

Hanse  Towns 2,105  721  1,501  56,941  61,268  24,872 

Hollsnd 550  351  390  399  1,690  21,903 
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Where  from. 

Austrian.  Prussian. 

Swedish.  Danish. 

Hanseatic. 

Total. 

American. 

Belgium 

... . 

980 

222 

352 

1,554 

12,714  . 

England 

.....  ....  • 

170 

892 

925 

1,987 

374,137 

France- 

367 

587 

2,685 

1,582 

5,221 

113,554 

China 

....  306 

306 

18,937 

Spain 

399 

1,125 

128 

1,651 

18,001 

Spanish  islands. 

....  ...... 

247 

544 

791 

1,683 

Cuba- 

....  

90 

90 

156,905 

Portugal 

.....  ...... 

443 

443 

5,128 

Sicily 



581 

300 

881 

21,798 

Tuscany 

366 

366 

3,387 

Trieste 

337 

255 

592 

5,019 

Turkey 

1,477 

1,477 

7,170 

Texas 



444 

444 

21,908 

Mexico . 

149 

117 

150 

78 

494 

22,410 

Brazil 

T 

275 

2,435 

773 

1,139 

4,622 

61,014 

Argentine  republic 

•••••• 

150 

254 

404 

5,988 

Chili 

923 

275 

1,198 

6,560 

Hayti 

....  

307 

154 

461 

30,264  • 

Africa 

434 

434 

9,418 

Sandwich  Islands 

231 

231 

606 

Total 

1,844 

5,409 

21,04* 

5,275 

63,669 

97^44 

927,430 

The  tonnage  of  these  nations  arriving  in  the  Union,  amounts,  it  ap- 
pears, to  10  per  cent  of  the  United  States  tonnage  arriving  from  the  same 
places,  after  nineteen  years  operation  of  treaties  conferring  equal  privi- 
leges. In  the  direct  trade,  however,  with  Sweden,  Prussia,  and  the 
Hanse  Towns,  the  tonnage  of  those  countries  far  exceeds  that  of  the  Uni- 
ted  States  coming  direct.  This  account  does  not  embrace  the  United 
States  tonnage  arriving  at  those  ports  from  other  nations,  nor  the  depar- 
tures for  other  countries — as,  for  instance,  American  vessels  arriving  at 
Hamburgh  from  Havana  or  the  Brazils.  What  amount  of  that  trade  the 
United  States  vessels  enjoy,  under  the  treaties,  as  an  offset  to  the  increase 
of  foreign  tonnage  in  our  own  ports,  does  not  appear  in  the  official  table. 
It  seems  that,  of  21,047  Swedish  tonnage  that  arrived  in  1840,  only  9,336 
came  from  Sweden,  and  only 7,765  cleared  thither;  of  5,275  tons  Danish 
tonnage,  only  281  came  from  Denmark,  but  1,128  cleared  for  there. 
The  greatest  increase  in  the  foreign  tonnage  appears  to  be  in  the  Han- 
seatic, under  the  extraordinary  stipulation  of  Mr.  Clay,  that  vessels  owned 
there,  though  built  elsewhere,  and  manned  by  the  citizens  of  other  coun - 
tries , should  be  considered  Hanseatic  vessels.  With  other  countries,  it  is 
required,  that  vessels  should  be  built  and  manned  by  their  own  citizens. 
The  Hanseatic  treaty  is  probably  the  nearest  approach  to  free  trade  ex- 
tant, and  nearly  as  much  so  as  the  treaty  made  by  Mr.  Pitt,  with  France, 
just  before  the  great  revolution  broke  out,  or  our  own  regulations  with  that 
government  made  at  nearly  the  same  period.  Its  effect  is  doubtless  to 
facilitate  the  general  commerce  of  the  world,  and  the  consumption  of 
American  pnxluce  in  Germany,  by  promoting  the  means  of  transportation. 
It  has  exerted  very  nearly  the  same  influence  on  American  trade  general- 
ly, in  a more  moderate  degree,  as  that  which  the  suspension  of  the  navi- 
gation laws  of  France,  England,  and  Belgium,  in  respect  of  corn,  exerted 
on  the  sale  of  American  farm  produce,  in  the  summer  of  1847.  The 
multiplicity  of  vessels  caused  the  rate  of  freight  on  flour  to  fall  from  8s.  9d. 
sterling  per  barrel,  in  February,  to  Is.  6d.,  in  August.  At  the  same  time, 
the  price  of  flour,  in  Liverpool,  fell  from  40s.  to  30s.  In  spite  of  this 
fall,  the  New  York  shipper  was,  through  tho  supply  of  freight,  in  relatively 
the  same  position  to  the  Liverpool  market,  in  August,  as  in  February. 
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The  treaty  with  France  concluded  in  1 822,  and  under  which  our  trade  with 
that  power  is  at  present  regulated,  provided  for  a discriminating  duty  in  favor 
of  national  vessels;  as  thus,  on  whatever  duty  was  charged  on  French  goods, 
arriving  in  the  United  States  in  United  States  vessels,  an  additional  duty  of 
not  more  than  $3  75  per  ton  of  merchandise,  should  be  charged  on  the  same 
goods  arriving  in  French  vessels.  The  quantities  that  make  a ton  were  spe- 
cified, and  also  94  cents  per  ton,  ship’s  register,  additional ; and  redjtroccdJy , 
United  States  vessels  arriving  in  France  should  pay  20  francs  extra  p^r  ton 
of  merchandise,  and  5 francs  per  ton  of  ship’s  register — this  treaty  to  con- 
tinue two  years,  and  after  that  to  be  subject  to  one  year’s  notice  of  discon- 
tinuance—Uhe  discriminating  duties  on  goods  to  cease  one-fourth,  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  and  one-fourth  annually  thereafter  ; consequently,  the 
discrimination  ceased  in  1829,  and  the  trade  is  nowon  a basis  of  recipro- 
city. The  discriminating  tonnage  duty  is,  however,  continued,  and  is 
9 much  higher  than  France  charges  upon  the  vessels  of  any  other  nation. 
British  vessels  pay  but  20  cents,  and  in  ballast  nothing.  It  will  be  ob- 
served, that  Hanseatic  vessels  being,  as  respects  the  indirect  trade,  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  United  States,  and  being  subjected  to  a lower  ton- 
nage duty  in  France  than  United  States  vessels,  they  have  an  actuar  ad- 
vantage over  those  of  the  United  States  in  going  to  France  for  freights. 
Thus,  if  two  vessels  of  400  tons  each,  leave  the  Elbe  for  Havre  to  take 
freight  for  the  United  States,  one  a German  and  the  other  an  American, 
the  former  will  be  charged  in  Havre  72  cents,  or  $288  tonnage,  and  the 
latter  $376,  and  on  arriving  in  the  United  States  both  will  be  on  the  same 
terms.  Yet  this  advantage  does  not  appear  to  have  operated  much  against 
our  trade,  as  in  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  1846,  but  5,221 
foreign  tons  came  from  France,  and  113,554  American  ; there  came,  also, 
7,678  tons  of  French  shipping.  For  a long  time,  the  silks  of  France  were 
admitted  at  nominal  duties,  and  free,  and  her  wines  on  liberal  terms.  This 
did  not  induce  France  to  modify  her  absurd  discrimination  against  Ameri- 
can trade,  or  modify  the  high  taxes  she  imposes  on  American  produce ; 
yet  the  tariff  of  1846,  which  raised  the  duties  on  her  produce,  has  been 
matter  of  complaint  with  her  journals.  France  imposes  1 J cents  per  pound 
on  United  States  cotton— a higher  rate  than  upon  that  of  other  countries — 
and  yet  her  statesmen  talk  learnedly  of  competing  with  England  in  the 
manufacture,  when  that  country  has  been  obliged  to  remove  the  duty  from 
cotton  altogether.  This  tax  is  not  so  much  a disadvantage  to  the  United 
States,  as  it  is  a burden  to  French  manufacturers.  The  small  degree  of 
wisdom  displayed  by  France  in  her  commercial  legislation,  places  her  far 
behind  those  nations  she  affects  to  rival. 

The  trade  with  the  British  colonies  was  not  included  in  the  treaty  which 
regulated  that  with  the  mother  country,  and  is  now  regulated  by  a British 
order  in  council,  of  1830,  an  act  of  Congress,  and  the  President’s  pro- 
clamation of  the  same  year.  The  order  in  council  established  certain 
“free  ports,”  to  which  United  States  vessels  might  come  direct  from  the 
United  States,  with  American  products,  on  the  same  terms  as  British  ves- 
sels,  and  might  sail  thence  to  any  country  whatever.  The  act  of  Con- 
gress  empowered  the  President  to  issue  a proclamation,  opening  the  Uni- 
ted States  ports  to  colonial  vessels  whenever  he  should  have  evidence  that 
United  States  vessels  were  free  to  visit  the  colonies.  This  was  done.  It 
has  been  a cause  of  complaint,  however,  that,  while  United  States  vessels 
could,  on  pain  of  forfeiture,  visit  only  certain  enumerated  ports  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  one  only  at  one  voyage,  British  vessels  might  come  from  any 
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colonial  ports  and  visit  any  of  the  ports  of  the  Union,  and  returning  from 
the  Union  go  to  different  colonial  ports  ; and  that  British  vessels,  by  ma- 
king a freight  from  England  to  the  West  Indies,  can  earn  another  to  the 
United  States,  and  thence  another  to  England,  on  terms  cheaper,  by  reason 
of  the  triple  voyage,  than  United  States  vessels  can  carry  their  own  pro- 
duce to  England.  It  has  also  been  alleged,  that  the  United  States  trade 
with  the  West  Indies  has  diminished  by  being  supplanted  by  British  ves- 
sels. The  nationality  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels  trading  to  the  West  In- 
dies and  the  British  colonies,  in  1829  and  in  1846,  appears  to  be  as  fol- 
lows : — 

TONNAGE  ENTERED  FROM  WEST  INDIES,  1829. 


American.  British. 

French. 

Spanish.  Swed.  Danish.  Hayden. 

Total. 

Swedish  W.  Indies... 

17,969  

815 

18,784 

Dutch  •• 

13,325  



122 

13,447 

Danish  44 

43,463  

* 

......  .... 

482 

44,945 

British  44 

32,777  317 



36,094 

French  W.  Indies..., 

40,516  

9,207 

137  .... 

49,860 

Spanish  14  .... 

19,179  

42 

.... 

295 

19,416 

Cuba 

99,779  2,091 

785 

8,646  .... 

326 

111,627 

HaytL. 

21,370  200 

74 

2,931 

24,575 

British  N.  America... 

88,492  4,409 

..... 

IlMIt  •••  • 

92,901 

Total 

376,970  7,017  10,034  8,783  815 

TONNAGE  ENTERED  IN  1846. 

1,299 

2,931 

411,649 

American. 

British. 

French.  Spanish 

. Dan. 

Hanse. 

Total. 

"Swedish  W.  Indies-.. 

653 

.... 

.... 

653 

Dutch  44 

13,935 

.... 

13,935 

Danish  44 

29,018 

478 

198 

293 

29,987 

British  44 

90,484 

33,724 

• ••  a 

...  • 

124,208 

British  Guiana 

7,299 

6,108 

Mf  , 

... . 

13,407 

French  W.  Indies 

5,275  

... . 

5,275 

Spanish  44  

51,284 

270 

... . 

51,554 

Cuba 

...  156,905 

650 

2,664 

90 

160,309 

31,067 

Hayti 

30,264 

91 

251  

307 

154 

Honduras. 

5,359 

64 

Ml  # 

... . 

5,423 

British  N.  America-... 

...  850,784 

515,879 

.... 

1,366,663 

Total 

....  1,235,985 

556,994 

5,526  2,934 

505 

537 

1,802,481 

This  trade,  it  will  be  observed,  has  more  than  quadrupled,  and  in  every 
case  the  increase  is  largely  on  the  side  of  the  United  States.  If,  now,  we 
compare  the  quantities  of  goods  imported  and  exported,  we  shall  arrive  at 
an  approximation  of  the  manner  in  which  United  States  interests  have 
been  affected  under  the  admitted  disadvantages  of  the  arrangement : — - 


1839. 

1846. 

Amer.  vessels.  For’n  vessels. 

Total. 

Amer.  vessels. 

For'n  vessels. 

Total. 

Swed ish  W.  1 . 283 ,049 

283,049 

5,285 

5385 

Dutch  44  . 434,717 

3,415 

438,132 

397,600 

456 

398,056 

Danish  » . 2,036,311 

16,955 

2,053,266 

745,010 

7,604 

752,614 

British  44  . 175,628 

Brit  Guiana 

64,596 

240,224 

555,953 

12,561 

336,813 

277,725 

843,678 

12,561 

348,236 

French  W.  I.  756,419 

21,573 

777,992 

i 1,423 

Spanish  44  . 884,646 

14,186 

146,373 

898,832 

2,252,316 

24,794 

2377,110 

Cuba 4.720,151 

4366,524 

8,083,911 

75,721 

8,159,632 

Havti 1,570,288 

229,521 

1,799,809 

1,521,692 

21,270 

1,542,962 

Honduras™. . . . 64,847 

64,807 

207,997 

207,997 

British  N.  Am.  575,066 

2,476 

277342 

826,993 

1,110,724 

1,937,717 

Total 7,451,116 

499,125 

11,700,177 

14,946,131 

1,529,717 

16,186,348 
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All  the  increase  in  the  imports  from  the  West  Indies,  appears  to  have 
taken  place  in  American  vessels.  Before  the  present  arrangement,  the 
trade  went  through  the  Danish  and  Swedish  islands  to  the  British  islands, 
but  as  the  Spanish  islands  furnish  the  same  articles  on  better  terms,  the 
trade  with  them  has  increased  in  a greater  degree.  The  domestic  exports 
of  the  United  States  have  been  as  follows  to  those  places  : — 


EXPORTS  OP  UNITED  STATES  PRODUCE. 


Whereto. 

1829. 

Amer  Tesaeli.  For’n  vemeli. 

Total. 

Amer.  retsel*. 

1846. 

For’n  veuels 

Total. 

Swedish  W.  I. 

$679,212 

$5,311 

$684,523 

$138,121 

$138,121 

Dutch  “ . 

370,887 

8,987 

379,874 

263,775 

$872 

264,647 

Danish  u . 

1,914,643 

27,367 

1,942,010 

919,601 

39,851 

959,452 

British  w . 

1,463 

1,463 

4,221,598 

693,485 

4,915,083 

Brit  Guiana... 

464,129 

87,539 

551,668 

French  W.  I... 

990,975 

65,664 

1,056,639 

587,724 

30,388 

618,112 

Spanish  “ ... 

200,248 

9,532 

209,780 

656,101 

19,340 

675,441 

Cuba 

3,375,563 

343,700 

3,719,263 

4,285,913 

428,053 

4,713,966 

Hayti 

664,462 

150,525 

814,987 

1,089,112 

24,901 

1,114,013 

Honduras^ 

12,693 

12,693 

325,494 

325,494 

British  N.  Am. 

2,654,830 

69,274 

2,724,104 

3,536,462 

2,506,204 

6,042,666 

Total 

10,864,976 

580,360 

11,545,336 

16,488,030 

3,830,633 

20,318,663 

This  is  a great  progress  of  trade,  and  highly  advantageous  to  the  United 
States  in  every  respect.  The  sales  of  produce  to  the  different  colonies  of 
European  governments,  have  greatly  increased,  and  the  carrying  is  75  per 
cent  in  American  vessels.  Whatever  advantages  English  vessels  may  have 
in  existing  arrangements,  superior  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  vessels  of  the 
Union,  the  effect  appears  to  be  only  to  promote  the  consumption  of  Ameri- 
can produce  in  the  islands,  by  facilitating  the  transportation.  That  policy 
which  would  seek  to  prevent  British  vessels  from  coming  here  to  buy  farm 
produce,  because  England  is  so  selfish  as  to  prevent  the  United  States 
from  buying  the  products  of  her  colonies,  cannot  be  considered  wise  or 
statesmanlike.  An  instance  of  this  short-sighted  policy  occurred  in  the 
plaster  trade  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  quarry  was  situated  at  a place  remote 
from  the  free  port,  at  which  alone  American  vessels  were  allowed  to  load, 
while  British  vessels  were  allowed  to  go  directly  to  the  spot.  This  was 
thought  a disadvantage  to  American  vessels,  while  it  proved  to  be  so  only 
to  the  quarry  owners,  who  were  deprived  of  American  customers  by  this 
folly.  Now,  under  the  supposition  that  the  whole  above  quantity  of 
$20,318,663  of  farm  produce  was  carried  in  foreign  vessels,  there  would 
be  little  wisdom  in  refusing  to  sell  that  produce  at  all,  unless  it  could  be 
carried  in  American  bottoms.  Yet  this  is  the  spirit  in  which  navigation 
laws  are  enacted.  As  it  is,  the  produce  is  not  only  sold,  but  carried,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  in  American  vessels ; and  yet  this  matter  has  been  a 
fruitful  source  of  complaint  with  certain  parties  among  us. 

The  manner  in  which  these  laws  operate  practically,  may  be  gathered 
from  a few  facts.  The  famine,  which  has  overtaken  England  in  the  last 
year,  has  compelled  her  to  abolish  the  Navigation  Law's  in  respect  to  corn, 
which,  until  March  next,  may  be  imported  into  Great  Britain,  from  any 
country,  in  any  vessel.  The  effect  of  this  has  been,  conjointly  with  the 
United  States  law,  allowing  goods  to  pass  the  United  States  territory,  to 
and  from  Canada,  in  bond,  to  induce  shipment  of  flour  from  Canada  to 
England  in  American  vessels,  via  the  Oswego  Canal  and  the  port  of  New 
York — a route  50  cents  per  barrel  cheaper  than  down  the  St.  Lawrence. 
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Similar  necessities  have,  also,  induced  the  appointment  of  a parliamentary 
committee  to  examine  into  the  operation  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  in  respect 
to  the  indirect  trade.  A short  quotation  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Berger, 
a London  merchant  in  the  United  States, trade,  will  show  the  tendency  of 
this  investigation.  In  answer  to  the  question,  “ Have  you  experienced 
any  inconvenience  or  loss  from  the  operation  of  the  Navigation  Laws  ?” 
Mr.  Berger  gives  a reply  at  once  comprehensive  and  specific 

“The  principal  inconvenience  that  we  experience  is  from  that  elanse  in  the 
Navigation  Law  which  enacts  that  goods,  not  the  produce  of  the  United  States, 
shall  only  be  brought  from  the  United  States  in  an  English  vessel.  There  is  a 
large  trade  carried  on,  principally  from  the  north  rn  ports  of  the  United  States, 
viz.,  Boston  and  New  York,  with  Africa,  the  East  Indies,  and  other  parts  ; there 
is  a large  market  there  for  the  produce  of  those  countries,  and  very  frequent  op- 
portunities occur,  when  the  markets  in  this  country  are  bare  of  those  articles,  and 
when  it  would  be  most  important  that  they  should  be  brought  over  here.  I speak 
of  such  articles  as  palm  oil,  ivory,  African  hides,  East  India  hides,  Manilla 
hemp,  East  India  gums,  and  African  gums,  and  dye-woods  of  all  kinds ; a con- 
siderable quantity  of  East  and  West  India  drugs,  Cuba  tobacco,  annatto,  and  other 
articles  : all  those  articles  are  very  valuable,  though  not  much  in  bulk. 

“ Are  those  articles  that  you  have  a great  trade  in  ? Yes,  a considerable  trade 
both  in  London  and  in  Liverpool,  and  those  articles  can  only  be  imported  into  this 
country  in  British  vessels. 

“ Have  you  experienced  any  difficulty  in  procuring  British  ships  in  the  northern 
ports  of  the  United  States,  Boston  and  New  York  ? Frequently  there  has  been  a 
difficulty  and  a delay  in  getting  forward  those  goods,  from  the  difficulty  of  getting 
British  ships.” 

Not  that  there  is  any  absolute  deficiency  of  British  shipping  in  these 
northern  ports.  But  the  British  ships  that  frequent  New  York  and  Boston 
are  mainly  an  inferior  class  of  colonial  craft,  from  Nova  Scotia  or  New 
Brunswick,  not  adapted  to  carry  the  more  valuable  descriptions  of  Ame- 
rican produce,  and  not  always  “ in  a position  to  come  across  the  Atlantic.” 
“Generally  speaking,”  adds  the  witness,  “they  are  the  worst  which  we 
get,  and  the  consequence  is  an  increased  rate  of  premium  on  the  insurance, 
an  increased  length  of  voyage,  and  an  increased  loss  of  interest ; and  what 
affects  us  more  than  anything  else,  the  risk  of  the  loss  of  the  market, 
which  the  delay  and  the  length  of  the  voyage  entail  upon  us.” 

“ Can  you  give  any  particular  instance  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  British  ships, 
in  which  to  import  those  particular  goods  that  you  have  referred  to  into  this  coun- 
try? Yes;  one  of  our  friends  writes  us  here  in  November  last,  from  Salem, 
Massachusetts:  ‘The  favorable  state  of  vour  market  would  induce  me  to  send 
about  150  casks  of  palm  oil  lately  received,  was  there  any  British  vessel  here  at 
this  time ; and  also  another  parcel  of  150  hogsheads,  which  I daily  expect.’  And 
afterwards  he  wrote  us,  1 The  150  casks  which  are  mentioned  in  my  last  I have 
sold,  there  not  being  a British  vessel so  that  not  only  a British  ship  lost  the 
freight,  but  we  lost  the  commission.” 

“ The  favorable  state  of  the  British  market”  is  simply  a short  way  of 
saying  that  Great  Britain  very  particularly  wanted  palm  oil,  at  that  par- 
ticular moment,  and  would  have  been  only  too  happy  to  pay  a handsome 
price  for  it.  But  the  Navigation  Laws  stopped  the  way.  The  examina- 
tion proceeds : — 

“ Can  you  give  another  instance  ? I can  give  another  instance  which  affected 
us.  The  goods  were  sent  by  a ship  which  bears  a good  name,  but  which  was  a 
wretched  craft — the  Duke  of  Wellington ; she  was  a St.  John’s  ship,  loading  at 
Boston.  There  were  100  bales  of  Cuba  tobacco  which  had  to  be  sent  round  from 
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New  York  to  Boston  ; the  ship  made  a very  long  passage,  and  that  tobacco,  if  it 
could  have  been  shipped  by  an  American  vessel,  would  have  been  here  six  weeks 
before,  and  would  nave  been  sold  for  3s.  3d.  a pound ; but  before  the  time  this 
ship  got  here,  the  market  declined  2s.,  and  the  tobacco  is  still  on  hand  now,  and 
is  not  worth  more  than  Is.  3d.  a pound.  Upon  that  single  transaction  there  was 
a loss  to  the  parties  interested  of  £500,  or  £600.  There  was  another  instance  in 
October  last.  Our  correspondent  wrote  to  us  in  these  terms : — 4 There  are  at 
present  1,000  bales  of  Manilla  hemp  here,  which  would  go  forward  were  there 
any  British  ship/  We  had  to  send  out  a ship  from  this  country ; she  got  into 
distress,  and  had  to  put  back  to  Cork,  and  those  1,000  bales,  not  having  come  for- 
ward, being  equal  to  250  tons,  have  since  been  sold  abroad.” 

The  colonial  policy  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  that  of  other  nations 
of  Europe,  has,  however,  always  had  in  view  the  maintenance  of  a close 
monopoly,  until  recently,  when  great  modifications  have  been  made  in  it. 
The  monopoly  was,  moreover,  of  a very  comprehensive  character.  It  ta 
a monopoly  of  supply  of  colonial  produce,  and  of  manufacture.  The  colo- 
nies were  allowed  to  draw  their  supplies  only  from  the  mother  country ; 
they  were  constrained  to  carry  all  their  produce  to  her  markets  only ; and 
were  prohibited  from  manufacturing  themselves,  being  required  to  send 
their  raw  material  to  England  to  be  wrought  up.  Earl  Chatham  declared 
in  Parliament,  that  colonists  in  America  had  no  right  to  manufacture  so 
much  as  a nail  for  a horse-shoe.  Under  such  a system,  the  colonist  was 
but  a slave ; he  was  working  for  the  benefit  of  the  subjects  at  home,  while 
debarred  from  their  political  rights.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  it 
came  to  be  discovered  that  the  growth  of  the  colonies  was  cramped  through 
inefficient  supplies,  and  they  were  permitted  to  procure  them  from  other 
nations,  the  United  States  particularly.  In  1835,  the  abolition  mania 
mined  the  physical  resources  of  the  colonies  ; and  as  one  monopoly  led 
to  another,  the  people  of  England  were  allowed  to  buy  no  articles  similar 
to  those  produced  in  the  colonies,  except  from  them.  The  consequence 
was,  that  England  could  consume  no  more  than  they  could  produce,  and 
when  the  slaves  were  manumitted  the  production  was  reduced.  For  tim- 
ber, coffee,  sugar,  &c.,  the  people  of  England  paid  high  prices — the  dif- 
ferential duties  on  foreign  articles  always  maintaining  the  prices  at  the 
colonial  monopoly  rate.  This  evil  led,  in  1842,  under  the  reform  of  the  tariff 
to  the  admission  of  foreign  articles  at  a less  discrimination,  taking  from  the 
colonies  a part  of  their  fancied  advantages  in  the  home  market.  This 
has  produced  a desire  on  the  part  of  the  colonists  to  procure  the  removal 
of  the  inhibition  from  recruiting  laborers  in  certain  latitudes  of  Africa,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  renew  the  slave  trade,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  privi- 
lege  will  be  granted.  The  idea  of  a naked,  black  savage,  just  released 
from  his  captors,  voluntarily  emigrating  to  the  British  West  Indies,  is  a 
theory  of  British  philanthropists,  as  pleasant  as  it  is  preposterous. 

When  a system  of  protection  or  close  monopoly  is  begun  to  be  disturbed, 
the  work  of  pulling  to  pieces  must  be  done  rapidly.  The  colonies  were  only 
able  to  bear  the  confinement  to  British  markets,  because  of  the  high  rates 
the  people  of  England  were  compelled  to  pay  for  their  produce.  As  soon 
as  they  become  exposed  to  foreign  competitors  in  the  English  markets,  it 
becomes  necessary  for  them  to  find  more  favorable  sources  of  supply.  If 
they  are  compelled  to  sell  cheaper,  they  must  also  buy  cheaper,  and  pro- 
cure cheaper  and  more  efficient  labor  than  free  blacks  will  afford.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  declaration  of  the  minister,  in  1842,  that  the  colo- 
nies must  be  treated  as  “ integral  parts  of  the  kingdom,”  will  be  soon  ful- 
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filled.  There  will  then  be  a system  of  perfect  free  trade  between  Eng- 
land and  her  dependencies,  and  the  trade  of  the  latter  with  foreign 
countries  be  put  on  a liberal  footing. 

The  most  important  change  in  regard  to  the  West  Indies,  which  sooner 
or  later  must  take  place,  is  in  regard  to  the  Island  of  Cuba,  a country  of 
inexhaustible  agricultural  wealth.  So  great  are  its  resources,  and  so  fer- 
tile its  soil,  that  the  protective  system  even  of  Spain  has  not  been  able  to 
ruin  it,  even  although  it  has  supplied  its  slave  population  at  enormous  ex- 
pense, annually,  and  been  drawn  upon  for  large  sums  to  support  the  waste 
of  the  mother  country.  From  the  time  when  the  combined  tyranny  of 
church  and  state  drove  the  industrious  Moors  from  Spain,  the  ingenuity  of 
the  Spanish  government  seems  to  have  been  exerted  to  retard  the  pros- 
perity of  the  kingdom  and  all  its  dependencies.  The  gold  of  America 
corrupted  court  and  people ; industry  and  enterprise  languished ; com- 
merce was  destroyed  by  barbarous  restrictions ; and  the  wealth  and  popu- 
lation of  the  kingdom  wasted  away  under  a rigid  system  of  “ protection  to 
home  industry.”  The  last  official  census  reports  1,511  towns  and  villages 
uninhabited  and  abandoned.  In  the  bishopric  of  Salamanca,  there  were 
formerly  127  towns  ; there  are  now  but  thirteen.  Seville,  in  the  17th 
century,  had  a population  of  300,000,  of  whom  130,000  were  manufactu- 
rers ; at  present,  the  gross  population  is  96,000.  Merida  has  declined 
fVom  40,000  to  5,000.  Valencia,  according  to  Escolano,  had,  in  1600, 
600,000  inhabitants,  and  has  now  but  130,000.  These  are  indications  of 
the  state  of  Spain,  when  all  other  nations  have  advanced  through  mutual 
treaties  and  the  effect  of  increasing  commercial  intercourse.  The  spirit 
of  close  monopoly  and  grinding  oppression,  which  has  reduced  her  from 
the  imperial  splendor  of  Charles  V.  to  her  present  degradation,  has  lost 
her  most  of  the  colonies  that  he  acquired,  and  has  loosened  her  hold  upon 
Cuba,  the  inestimable  prize  on  which  the  eyes  of  all  nations  are  fastened. 
While  drawing  from  it  annually  large  revenues  and  forced  loans,  the  mo- 
ther country  has  constantly  refused  to  better  its  condition  by  a more  liberal 
commercial  policy,  or  to  listen  to  the  urgent  memorials  of  the  islanders 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  Papers,  as  sound  in  argument  and 
as  bold  in  remonstrance  as  were  addressed  by  the  people  of  the  colony  of 
Virginia  to  England  for  the  prohibition  of  the  traffic,  have  gone  up  from 
Cuba  to  the  government  at  Madrid,  but  without  effect.  The  worst  fea- 
tures of  the  colonial  policy  are  applied  to  the  commerce  of  the  island  ; 
and  the  efforts  of  the  United  States,  either  by  solicitation  or  countervailing 
duties,  have  failed  to  elicit  any  modification  by  treaty  of  the  festriction  on 
international  trade.  Thus,  as  an  instance,  the  duty  on  a barrel  of  floor 
imported  into  Cuba  from  the  United  States,  in  an  American  vessel,  is 
89  50,  and  from  Spain,  in  a Spanish  vessel,  $2;  the  discrimination 
being  150  per  cent  of  the  average  price  of  the  flour.  These  enormous 
exactions  are  ruinous  to  colonial  interests,  more  particularly  that  the  rival- 
ry of  the  Brazils,  in  coffee  and  sugar,  and  the  United  States,  in  sugar,  di- 
minishes the  value  of  Cuban  produce.  The  United  States  can  live  with- 
out selling  flour  to  Cuba,  but  Cuba  could  ill  afford  to  lose  the  United  States 
market  for  sugar.  During  the  last  few  years,  Spain  has,  to  some  extent, 
changed  her  policy  in  favor  of  her  former  colonies,  and  passed  reciprocity 
treaties  with  Venezuela,  Chili,  New  Granada,  and  Mexico.  The  princi- 
ple is,  that  of  admitting  into  Spain  the  produce  of  dissident  colonies  on 
lower  terms  than  the  same  produce  of  other  nations.  Through  these 
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means  she  hopes  to  procure  from  Venezuela  as  much  cotton  as  will  supply 
the  Catalonian  cotton-mills,  independently  of  the  United  States.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  policy,  she  seems  rather  to  repel  the  trade  of  the  Union 
• than  otherwise.  In  spite  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  commerce  with 
Cuba,  and  which  Spain  refuses  to  ameliorate  through  treaty  stipulation, 
the  trade  is  large  and  profitable  to  the  Union.  It  was  as  follows,  in  1846 : — 

COMMERCE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CUBA. 

KXPORT8.  IMPORTS. 

Vessels  cleared.  Domestic  Foreign  Total.  Vessels  entered.  Goods. 
No.  Ton9.  produce.  goods.  No.  Ton*. 

American  vessels. . 8,451  2,221.028  $4,285,913  $700,122  $5,052,035  8,111  2,151,114  $8,083  011 


Foreign  **  ..  5.770  908,178  428,053  7,048  435,101  5,707  959,739  75,721 

Total 14,221  3,189,205  $4,713,960  $773,170  $5,487,136  13,818  3,110,853  $8,159,632 


This  is  a large  trade,  and  mostly  in  American  bottoms,  being  a singular 
instance  of  the  fact,  how  little  discriminating  duties  or  paper  regulations 
can  prevent  trade,  where  it  is  not  absolutely  prohibited,  from  falling  into 
the  most  capable  hands.  A fair  revenue  tariff,  in  Cuba,  would  doubtless 
double  the  consumption  of  American  produce  in  the  island,  and  increase 
the  prosperity  of  the  Cubans  in  a similar  proportion.  It  is  not  improbable 
that,  in  a few  years,  circumstances  may  place  the  island  under  the  control 
of  the  Union,  when  the  increase  of  white  population,  the  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade,  internal  means  of  communication,  and  external  freedom  of 
commerce,  will  soon  make  it  one  of  the  most  wealthy  States  of  the  world. 
Although  Spanish  legislation  has  been  most  inimical  to  American  com- 
merce, the  United  States  do  a larger  share  of  Cuban  trade  than  any  other 
nation.  In  1841,  the  imports  into  Cuba  were  as  follows : — 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  CUBA,  1841. 

From  Spain.  Englnnd.  Fmnce.  Netherlands  U.  States.  All  others.  Total. 
Import! $5,395,261  $1,437,199  $618,461  $1,010,291  $5,654,125  $8,125,660  $21,340,017 


Export! 3,473,630  6,770,438  908,605  2,835,917  5,660,739  2,329,719  22.954.038 

Total $8,768,891  $8,186,637  $1,527,006  $3,846,208  $11,314,864  $10,455,399  $44,294,055 


The  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  States  are  $11,314,864,  being 
larger  than  the  trade  with  the  mother  country — a strong  indication  of  the 
affinity,  if  it  may  be  so  expressed,  of  the  island  for  the  United  States,  and 
showing  the  inevitable  tendency  of  unrestricted  trade  to  throw  the  island 
into  the  arms  of  the  Union.  The  mutual  wants  and  interests  are  too 
strong,  even  for  the  hostile  legislation  of  the  mother  country. 

In  looking  back  at  the  great  progress  we  have  made  as  a commercial 
nation,  through  the  agency  of  reciprocity  treaties  in  opening  the  previously 
sealed  ports  of  Europe  to  our  enterprise,  we  find  that  prosperity  has  in- 
creased with  every  concession,  made  either  by  Ourselves  or  by  foreign 
powers.  The  Hanseatic  treaties,  apparently,  have  operated  against  our 
shipping  trade,  inasmuch  as  that  the  amount  of  the  foreign  tonnage  is 
greater  in  the  direct  trade.  It  is,  nevertheless,  true,  that  the  quantity  of 
domestic  produce  sent  thither  has  quadrupled ; that  is  to  say,  in  1825,  it 
was  $1,144,474,  and  in  1846,  $4,008,315.  The  trade  done  in  American 
vessels  has  gradually  increased,  but  that  in  foreign  vessels  faster,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  growers  of  rice,  tobacco,  and  cotton.  This  has 
not  flowed  solely  from  the  privileges  that  the  Hanseatic  shipping  enjoy, 
but  those  advantages  have  been  a means.  By  the  great  German  Cus- 
toms Union,  or  Zollverein,  a great  diminution  took  place  in  the  restric- 
tions on  the  internal  trade  of  Germany,  resulting  from  which  was  a greatly 
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increased  consumption  of  goods  and  produce,  foreign  and  domestic ; and 
corning  in  aid  of  those  movements,  Mr.  Wheaton,  our  minister  at  Berlin, 
succeeded,  in  1839,  in  procuring  a reduction  in  the  duties  on  rice  imported 
into  the  Zollverein.  An  increased  import  and  consumption  of  United 
States  rice  took  place  in  consequence,  and  the  resulting  increase  of  rev- 
enue to  the  German  Union,  disposed  them  to  farther  liberal  measures. 
Cotton  is  admitted  free  of  duty ; and  in  1844,  a treaty  was  concluded,  by 
which  an  important  reduction  in  the  duties  on  tobacco  was  stipulated,  in 
exchange  for  a reduction  of  duties  on  certain  German  goods  in  the  United 
States.  This  treaty,  unfortunately,  was  rejected,  on  the  ground,  chiefly, 
that  it  took  from  Congress  the  regulation  of  the  tariff,  and  conferred  it  on 
the  treaty-making  power.  The  present  tariff  has  nearly  accomplished  the 
reduction  on  German  goods  required  by  the  rejected  treaty,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  a new  one  may  be  negotiated.  It  is  matter  of  regret  that 
any  growing  disposition  in  Europe  to  meet  us  on  more  liberal  terms,  should 
be  chilled  by  backwardness  on  our  part.  The  business  of  30,000,000 
united  and  prosperous  Germans  is  not  to  be  lightly  rejected,  more  particu- 
larly that,  at  no  distant  day,  Hanover  and  the  Hanse  Towns  must  make 
part  of  the  Customs  Union,  and  every  encouragement  should  therefore  be 
neld  out  to  induce  the  line  of  duties  to  be  brought  down  to  the  low  level 
of  those  now  imposed  by  Hamburgh,  and  which  are  nearly  nominal.  The 
Hanse  Towns  make  fierce  resistance  to  this  Union,  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  they  will  be  able  to  resist  it. 


Art.  II.— AMERICAN  OCEAN  STEAI  NAVIGATION: 

OR,  THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  MAIL  STEAMER  TO  BREMEN. 

In  the  attention  lately  directed  towards  the  pioneer  of  the  American 
line  of  ocean  steamers,  the  only  point  which  seems  to  have  occupied  the 
public  mind  has  been,  in  how  many  days  will  she  reach  England  ? The 
great  object  for  which  the  line  was  established,  seems  to  have  been  en- 
tirely overlooked,  or,  perhaps,  it  was  never  generally  understood.  A few 
words,  therefore,  on  this  subject,  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

When  Congress  passed  a law  authorizing  the  Postmaster-General  to 
contract  for  the  transportation  of  mails  to  foreign  ports,  regard  was  of 
course  had  to  England  as  a principal  point.  But  the  Postmaster-General 
.did  not  consider  that  England  was  all  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  he 
knew  that  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  was  intimately  connected  with 
us  in  commercial  and  social  relations ; and  as  an  American  statesman  he 
could  not  but  feel  that,  for  the  keeping  up  of  those  relations  in  the  way  of 
correspondence,  we  were  entirely  dependent  upon  England — at  her  mercy 
in  time  of  peace,  and  to  be  cut  off  entirely  in  case  of  war.  Under  this 
view,  and  with  the  further  view  of  getting  as  much  service  out  of  the 
line  as  possible,  he  determined  upon  a route  by  steamers  which  should 
touch  at  a port  in  the  British  channel,  and  deliver  en  passant  our  mail  for 
England,  also  a mail  for  Havre,  and  which  should  then  go  on  and  open 
direct  communication  with  some  suitable  point  on  the  continent,  from 
which,  independent  of  England,  and  without  paying  tribute  to  her,  we 
might  distribute  our  own  mail,  and  be  the  vehicle  of  our  own  correspon- 
dence throughout  continental  Europe. 
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In  carrying  out  these  views,  he  saw  spread  out  before  him  the  great 
map  of  Germany,  teeming  with  a population  advanced  in  all  useful  ails — 
with  great  cities,  and  large  manufacturing  districts  spread  over  its  surface 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube— eager  and  anxious  to  cultivate  with  us, 
above  all  other  people  in  the  world,  the  most  direct  and  intimate  relations  ; 
and  lastly,  be  had  regard  to  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  Ger- 
mans, who  had  sent  out  their  sons  and  daughters,  “ bone  of  their  bone 
And  flesh  of  their  flesh,”  to  dwell  among  us,  and  form  part  of  Jthe  great 
body  of  American  citizens. 

Bremen  was  indicated  as  the  door  of  entrance  to  this  great  country ; 
and  the  Senate  of  Bremen,  on  behalf  of  all  Northern  Germany,  made  the 
most  liberal  offers  of  its  post-office  and  harbor  free  of  all  charges.  It  is 
understood  that  the  subject  pf  the  terminus  received  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  whole  cabinet ; and  that,  looking  to  it  in  a national  point  of 
view,  and  with  reference  to  the  greatest  national  advantages,  the  Presi- 
dent himself  named  Bremen  ; to  which  the  cabinet  unanimously  assented, 
believing  that  this  point  would  open  a new  and  great  field  for  American 
enterprise. 

A contract  was  immediately  entered  into.  On  the  7th  September,  1846, 
the  keel  of  the  first  United  States  mail  steamer  was  laid  ; and  on  the  1st 
June  ensuing,  the  Washington,  of  2,000  tons  burthen,  left  New  York,  car- 
rying the  United  States  mail  for  Southampton,  Havre,  and  Bremen.  Ma- 
jor Hobbie,  the  First  Assistant  Postroaster-General,  was  on  board  to  carry 
out  the  enlightened  views  of  the  Postmaster-General ; and  as  she  left  the 
wharf,  thousands  cheered  her  on  her  mission  of  peace. 

Crossing  the  Atlantic,  and  with  some  reason  to  expect  a friendly  recep- 
tion in  England,  almost  before  her  anchor  touched  bottom  at  Southampton, 
the  American  Consul  came  on  board  with  a big  hand-bill  or  circular  let- 
ter, from  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  addressed  to  all  postmasters  in  the 
country — not,  indeed,  in  so  many  words,  but  in  effect — “ that,  whereas  the 
government  of  the  United  States  had  undertaken  to  establish  a mail  line 
of  its  own,  and  to  carry  the  letters  pf  its  own  citizens,  which  would  de- 
stroy the  British  monopoly  of  Atlantic  mail-carrying,  and  make  the  Amer- 
ican correspondence  independent  of  England,  and  take  a great  many 
shillings  from  their  mail,  therefore  resolved,  that  every  letter  arriving  or 
transmitted  by  the  Washington,  be  charged  one  shilling,  precisely  the 
same  as  if  carried  by  the  Cunard  steamers.”  The  object  of  this,  of 
course,  being,  by  doubling  the  postage  upon  all  letters  by  the  American 
mail,  to  drive  all  correspondence  into  their  own  line  ; and,  in  good  keeping 
with  this  illiberal  spirit,  the  rumor  was  general  at  Southampton  that  these 
same  Lords  of  the  Treasury  intended  to  start  the  Cunard  steamers,  now 
building  for  New  York,  from  Southampton,  instead  of  Liverpool,  so  as  ef- 
fectually to  run  off  the  American  line ! 

And  these  friendly  demonstrations  were  in  return  for  the  courtesy  of  our 
government,  in  receiving  and  distributing  all  letters  by  the  Cunard  lirnv 
free  of  all  charge  or  claim  of  any  kind,  for  carrying  their  mails  across 
our  territory  in  sealed  boxes,  taking  their  own  account  of  the  contents, 
and  waiving  the  usual  charge  of  six  cents  upon  all  foreign  letters,  and  in 
all  other  post-office  matters  showing  them  the  extreme  of  liberality  and 
courtesy. 

This  touch  of  “British  reciprocity,’ * entirely  unexpected  to  Major  Hob- 
bie, excited  the  indignation  and  regret  of  all  the  Americans  on  board ; 
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and  the  welcome  of  the  town  of  Southampton  was  in  a quiet  wa y,  quite 
as  significant.  When  the  first  Cunard  steamer  arrived  at  Boston,  the 
whole  town  gave  her  an  uproarious  welcome,  as  the  pioneer  in  a new  abd 
great  enterprise.  When  the  Sirius  appeared  at  New  York,  our  municipal 
authorities,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  city,  gave  her  a cordial  re- 
ception. So  in  the  case  of  the  Great  Western,  and  4ately  of  the  first 
French  steamer.  But  the  city  of  Southampton,  although  just  at  this  mo- 
ment aiming  at  a reputation  for  enterprise,  and  inviting  all  kinds  of  new 
business,  and  although  acknowledging  through  the  newspapers  the  benefit 
of  the  line  to  hotel-keepers  and  tradesmen,  took  no  notice  whatever  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Washington.  True,  the  Southampton  Dock  Company  did 
give  a dinner  on  the  occasion,  but  it  was  as  the  dock  company,  and  not  as 
citizens  of  Southampton,  or  even  as  Englishmen ; and  without  meaning 
to  undervalue  at  all  their  real  hospitality  and  good  feeling,  but  on  the  con- 
trary acknowledging  it  in  its  fullest  extent,  and  even  thankful  for  the  small- 
est favors,  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that,  as  the  dock  company , and 
in  the  way  of  business,  they  would  perhaps  welcome  a new  line  of  steam- 
ers from  Botany  Bay,  or  any  other  place,  which  brought  them  an  acces- 
sion of  dock  dues.  At  any  rate  the  town  of  Southampton,  in  its  corporate 
capacity,  gave  no  sign  of  welcome,  nor  was  there  any  general  or  public 
demonstration  on  the  part  of  its  citizens. 

As  the  account  of  the  dock  company  dinner  has  found  its  way  into 
all  our  newspapers,  as  the  evidence  of  an  English  welcome,  while  no 
notice  whatever  has  been  taken  of  the  reception  of  the  Washington  at 
Bremen,  it  is  due  to  the  Germans,  as  well  as  to  all  who  have  had 
any  part  in  originating  and  carrying  out  this  enterprise,  to  follow  the 
ship  to  that  place.  Indeed,  it  is  a great  pleasure  to  do  so.  The  North 
Sea  smiled  as  the  ship  drew  nigh  the  shores  of  Germany.  It  was  the 
first  American  steamer  that  had  ever  moved  upon  that  sea,  and  Captain 
Hewitt  piloted  her  himself.  The  sun  broke  cheerily  as  she  entered  the 
Weser.  Two  steamers,  decorated  with  the  flags  of  all  nations,  came 
down  to  meet  her.  Aloft  was  the  star-spangled  banner,  and  streaming  in 
proud  and  brotherly  union,  the  flag  of  the  republic  of  Bremen,  emblazoned 
with  the  arms  of  the  city,  a large  key,  emblematic  of  its  local  position, 
as  holding  and  ready  to  open  the  door  of  Germany.  With  music  playing,  and 
cannon  firing,  the  two  steamers  escorted  the  Washington  to  her  moorings,  at 
Bremen  Haven.  The  port  and  all  the  vessels  in  the  harbor  were  decorated 
with  flags.  A deputation  of  the  municipal  authorities  came  on  board,  and 
with  a formal  address  welcomed  to  Germany  the  first  American  mail 
steamer.  One  of  the  attending  steamers  received  on  board  the  mail, 
Major  Hobbie,  the  directors  of  the  company,  and  other  passengers,  and 
followed  by  a numerous  escort,  started  for  Bremen,  thirty  miles  distant. 
As  she  moved  up  the  river,  merchant  vessels,  steamers,  lighters,  row-boats, 
sail-boats,  and  every  craft  she  met,  were  decked  with  colors.  . The  Weser 
fishermen,  scattered  along  the  line  of  the  river,  and  even  the  stolid  boors, 
constantly  drudging  to  keep  open  the  channel,  smiled  a welcome ; while 
at  every  village  the  whole  population  lined  the  bank,  unused  to  the  noisy 
welcome  of  a hurrah,  but  with  beaming  eyes  expressing  the  deep  feeling 
of  their  hearts  at  this  opening  of  direct  steam  communication  with  Amer- 
ica. It  was,  in  truth,  the  opening  of  a day  of  promise.  A precious  mes- 
senger had  arrived,  bringing  to  them  the  thoughts,  wishes,  hopes,  feelings, 
and  prospects,  of  near  connections,  separated  by  an  immense  sea.  At 
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short  intervals,  the  same  messenger  would  come  again ; at  times,  indeed, 
bringing  tales  of  bereavement  and  wo,  but  in  the  main  to  scatter  joy  and 
gladness — to  cheer  the  heart  of  the  toiling  peasant  by  frequent  and  early 
intelligence  of  the  prosperity  and  thrift  of  his  friends  in  America. 

Approaching  Bremen,  the  escort  of  boats  became  more  numerous  ; and 
from  the  ramparts,  which  form  on  that  side  the  boundary  of  the  city,  the 
quay  was  lined  with  citizens  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  while  the  balconies  of 
the  tall  houses  fronting  it,  and  every  window,  presented  living  tableaux, 
graced  by  ladies,  who,  waving  handkerchiefs  and  scattering  flowers,  wel* 
corned  the  Americans  to  Bremen.  In  the  balcony  of  one  house,  distin- 
guished by  his  standing  white  hair  and  strongly- marked  features,  and  to 
the  Americans  on  board  remarkable  for  his  striking  resemblance  to  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  was  Burgomaster  Smidt,  for  twenty-six  years  Burgomaster 
of  Bremen,  and  a historic  person  in  Europe ; having  drawn  upon  himself 
the  jealous  eye  of  Napoleon  for  his  liberal  opinions,  and  as  the  head  of 
disaffection  in  the  Hanse  Towns.  On  the  fall  of  the  emperor  he  had  been 
sent  by  those  towns  as  a delegate  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  which  divided 
up  the  continental  empires  and  fixed  their  territorial  limits.  The  year  prece- 
ding,  the  city  of  Bremen  had  celebrated  the  tw  enty-fifth  anniversary  of  his 
service  as  burgomaster ; and  one  of  his  sons,  resident  at  Louisville,  in 
Kentucky,  went  out  in  the  Washington  to  join  the  family  gathering  on  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  father’s  marriage.  But  the  old  burgomaster 
was  not  reposing  upon  his  honors,  or  falling  back  upon  his  domestic  ties ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  had  on  him  at  that  moment  the  full  harness  of  useful- 
ness. He  had  been  the  master-spirit  of  Germany,  in  bringing  about  the 
consummation  of  this  enterprise  ; and  among  the  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  German  hearts  which  welcomed  the  arrival  of  the  Washing- 
ton, perhaps  none  beat  stronger  than  his.  Escorted  by  a deputation  of 
senators,  with  the  crowd  opening  respectfully  before  him,  he  came  on 
board,  and  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  city  welcomed  the  Americans 
to  Bremen.  In  the  meantime  cannon  were  firing,  and  a full  band  on  the 
quay  and  on  board  the  steamer  was  playing  the  national  airs  of  Germany. 
The  music  ceased,  and  all  at  once  changed  to  Yankee  Doodle — in  that 
distant  region  a heart- stirring  sound — and  to  this  home  tune,  the  Amer- 
icans, each  on  the  arm  of  a burgomaster  or  senator,  were  escorted  up  a 
staircase,  covered  with  an  arbor  of  evergreens,  to  the  quay.  The  crowd 
opened  so  as  to  allow  a passage  to  their  carriages,  and  they  were  escorted 
to  their  hotels.  To  the  whole  city  it  seemed  a jubilee ; and  perhaps 
throughout  all  Bremen  there  was  not  an  old  woman  or  child  who  did  not 
know  of  the  arrival  of  the  Washington,  and  that  a joyful  event  had  oc- 
curred for  Germany. 

An  early  intimation  was  given,  that  the  Senate  of  Bremen  intended  to 
make  a formal  demonstration  in  honor  of  the  arrival  of  the  Washington; 
but  before  this  could  take  place,  the  “Hunters’  Club”  offered  the  enter- 
tainment of  a target-firing.  This  came  off  on  Sunday,  which,  according 
to  the  custom  of  Germany,  after  morning  attendance  at  church,  is  devoted 
to  amusement  and  social  enjoyment. 

The  place  was  an  open  field,  about  six  miles  from  the  city,  surrounded 
by  woods.  Entering  the  barriers,  the  guests  received  badges  constituting 
them  members  of  the  club.  In  the  centre  of  the  field,  the  most  conspicu- 
ous object,  and  immediately  attracting  the  eye  by  its  fanciful  and  elegant 
appearance,  was  a large  circular  pavilion,  perhaps  200  feet  in  diameter 
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on  the  ground,  and  rising  gracefully,  in  alternate  stripes  of  red  and  white, 
to  a point.  On  the  top  of  the  staff  waved  the  American  and  Bremen  flag. 
Under  the  canopy  was  an  orchestra,  and  ranges  of  tables  with  covers  for 
perhaps  2,000  or  3,000  people,  arranged  with  as  much  neatness  and  or- 
der  as  at  a hotel.  In  different  parts  of  the  ground  were  masts  to  climb, 
and  arrangements  for  gymnastic  and  other  sports  to  exercise  and  amuse. 
Next  to  the  pavilion,  the  ball-room  was  the  most  striking  feature,  which, 
though  but  a temporary  structure,  was  large,  and  tastefully  decorated.  Be- 
yond  was  the  shooting-ground,  and  all  around  were  the  woods  for  a stroll. 
A large  portion  of  the  population  of  Bremen  was  there — burgomasters, 
senators,  mechanics,  and  tradesmen  of  every  degree ; fathers,  mothers, 
husbands,  wives,  brothers,  sisters  and  lovers,  children  and  servants,  and, 
forming  a sinking  feature,  peasant  women  in  the  costumes  of  their  sepa- 
rate villages,  tall  and  well-formed,  with  long  hair  hanging  down  the 
back,  and  glittering  plate  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  all  moving  harmo- 
niously together — generally  knowing  each  other,  free,  affable,  and  social ; 
the  rich  unpretending,  and  the  poor  unprcsuming,  widening  the  circle  of 
human  affections. 

As  the  entertainment  was  in  honor  of  the  arrival  of  the  Washington, 
the  Americans  were  the  guests  of  the  day.  At  the  hour  for  dinner,  they 
were  brought  in  from  their  rambles,  and,  with  Burgomaster  Smidt  lead- 
ing the  way,  conducted  to  places  at  table.  Senators,  and  others  connected 
with  the  enterprise,  were  seated  near  them.  The  tent  was  hung  with 
American  flags,  and  the  dishes  before  the  guests  were  decorated  with 
miniature  flags,  steam-ships,  and  emblems  commemorative  of  the  occasion. 
Thrown  among  burgomasters,  senators,  and  other  dignitaries,  the  Amer- 
icans were  excluded  from  the  society  of  the  ladies,  wno  graced  the  other 
tables,  and  whose  presence  gave  an  air  of  elegance,  and  threw  a refine- 
ment  over  manners,  xvhich  would  perhaps  not  ahvays  be  found  at  a “ target- 
firing.”  While  at  dinner,  our  hosts,  “the  hunters,”  with  rifles  laid  aside, 
but  in  costume,  took  their  places  in  the  orchestra,  and  played  and  sang  tho 
national  airs  of  Germany  and  America.  One,  in  a fit  of  enthusiasm,  w rote 
the  Washington  Polka,  which  was  played  on  the  spot,  and  is  probably  now 
in  print  on  its  way  to  this  country.  Another,  from  the  orchestra,  in  his 
hunter’s  dress,  and  surrounded  by  his  associate  “ hunters,”  made  a long 
speech  at  us  in  German,  which  wre  could  not  understand,  but  in  which  the 
frequent  use  of  tho  words  “Washington”  and  “ America,”  the  hints  of 
friends  alongside,  and  the  expression  of  a thousand  eyes,  assured  us  that 
he  was  giving  us  a “ hunter’s  welcome.”  Major  Hobbic  responded,  and 
had  the  advantage  of  having  around  him  a party  who  understood  and  ap- 
preciated the  peculiarly  felicitous  character  of  his  reply.  After  dinner, 
the  company  again  scattered.  The  ball-room  was  a favorite  gathering- 
place  ; waltzing,  gymnastics,  and  shooting,  all  had  their  votaries,  and 
many  paired  off  for  a stroll  in  the  woods.  The  Americans  walked  to  a 
beautiful  country-seat  in  the  neighborhood,  and  about  dark  returned  to  the 
ground.  The  hunters  wfero  waiting  for  them,  drawn  up  outside  of  the 
tent,  for  a procession.  Places  were  assigned  them.  Burgomaster  Smidt 
took  the  arm  of  one  of  the  directors,  and,  with  the  band  playing  Washing, 
ton’s  March,  they  were  escorted  across  the  ground.  Reaching  the  other 
extremity,  the  hunters  opened,  and  the  guests  moved  between  them,  and 
were  brought  to  a stand  in  front  of  a large  illuminated  frame-work.  Can- 
non were  fired,  and  from  the  frame-work  flashed  out,  in  letters  of  fire,  the 
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name  of  “ Washington.”  At  the  same  moment,  the  hunters  sent  up  a 
shout  which  shook  the  air — “Washington  and  America!”  Rockets  and 
fire-balls  lighted  up  the  darkness  of  the  scene,  and  showed  all  around  the 
stern  features  of  men  and  the  gentle  faces  of  women  beaming  with  en- 
thusiasm. A friend,  at  the  request  and  on  behalf  of  the  Americans,  an- 
swered, “Germania!”  The  hunters  took  up  the  word,  and  as  the  light 
died  away,  the  stirring  shout  from  a thousand  manly  voices — “Germania 
and  America!” — rung  in  the  ear. 

The  next  day,  the  Senate  gave  a stately  dinner.  In  the  uncertainty  as 
to  the  time  of  the  Washington’s  arrival,  no  invitations  had  been  sent  to 
the  interior,  but  delegates  were  present  from  several  of  the  adjoining  Stales. 
It  was  understood  that  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  would  have  been 
there,  but  the  Diet  was  in  session  at  Berlin,  and  his  presence  was  required 
. at  the  capital.  Prussia  was  represented  by  Baron  Patow,  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  delegates  from  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Oldenburgh,  and 
other  States  assisted,  manifesting  that  all  Northern  Germany  sympathized 
in  this  opening  of  direct  communication  with  America.  Rarely  has  there 
assembled  at  one  board  a more  respectable  or  venerable-looking  body  of 
men,  or  more  undivided  in  sympathy  with  the  cause  which  brought  them 
together.  The  room  was  beautifully  decorated  with  the  flags  of  the  dif- 
ferent German  States,,  and  at  the  head,  crossing  each  other,  were  those  of 
the  United  States  and  Bremen.  On  the  coming  in  of  the  roast,  being  the 
point  of  the  dinner  recognized  for  such  purposes,  according  to  the  custom 
of  Germany,  the  venerable  Burgomaster  Smidt  rose  and  said : — 

“ He  designated  the  arrival  of  the  Washington,  on  the  Weser,  as  an 
event  which  had  converted  hopes  into  reality — speculations  into  facts  ; it 
was  this  which  had  brought  together  those  present  of  the  American  and 
German  nations.  In  all  the  world,”  he  said,  “there  are  no  two  countries 
which  are  so  well  calculated  for  a mutual  interchange,  as  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  United  States  of  Germany.  Neither  of  them  pos- 
sesses any  colonies,  nor  does  either  wish  for  any ; and  in  this  respect,  both 
escape  the  jealousy  of  colonial  mother  States. 

“As  a citizen  of  Bremen,”  he  continued,  “I  may  well  remind  you  of 
the  fact,  that,  after  the  glorious  end  of  the  American  war  of  independence, 
Bremen  vessels  were  the  first  which  unfurled  their  sails  to  visit  the  shores 
of  the  young  transatlantic  republic ; and  as  on  the  Western  horizon  of 
liberty,  one  star  after  another  has  made  its  appearance,  so  the  vessels  of 
Bremen  have  continued  progressively  to  steer  their  course  in  that  direction. 
This  fact,  as  it  would  appear,  has  not  been  forgotten  in  America,  and  as 
if  in  return,  the  United  States  now  send  us  their  first  transatlantic 
steamer,  thinking  that  the  best  key  to  Germany  is  the  Bremen  key ; and 
in  the  same  spirit,”  he  concluded,  “ in  the  name  of  my  fellow-citizens,  I 
offer  a hearty  welcome  to  the  Washington,  as  the  worthy  pioneer  of  an  en- 
terprise which  is  destined  to  open  a direct  intercourse  between  two  great 
nations.” 

Perhaps  no  man  ever  stood  higher  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  than  Burgomaster  Smidt ; and  the  spirit  with  which  his  toast  was 
received,  showed  that  the  sentiment  it  contained  was  no  less  acceptable 
than  the  person  who  offered  it. 

To  the  toast  in  honor  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
Hon.  Cave  Johnson,  Postmaster-General,  Major  Hobbie  responded.  His 
# exposition  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  line  was  established — of 
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the  large  and  liberal  views  of  the  Postmaster-General — Was  listened  to 
with  much  interest ; and  the  glowing  expression  of  his  hope,  that  the  mail 
line  to  Bremen  would  be  the  means  of  drawing  close  together,  in  the 
bonds  of  amity  and  mutual  good  offices,  the  United  States  and  the  great 
German  nation,  met  a warm  response  in  every  heart.  Baron  Patow,  in 
the  name  of  the  German  States,  offered  as  a toast  the  city  of  Bremen  ; 
and,  in  reminding  the  company  of  the  importance  of  the  ocean  as  being 
the  great  highway  which  united  nations  all  over  the  world  by  commercial 
intercourse,  he  begged  to  offer  his  good  wishes  for  the  further  success  of 
that  city,  which,  in  this  enterprise,  as  in  many  others,  had  been  foremost 
of  the  German  States  in  opening  the  way.  Captain  Hewitt’s  interesting 
acknowledgment  of  the  toast  to  himself,  apologizing  for  his  ship  if  there 
had  been  any  failure  to  meet  their  expectations,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
only  on  the  7th  of  September  preceding,  that  her  keel  was  laid,  and  that# 
the  carpenters  were  still  at  work  upon  her  when  she  left  the  dock  at  New 
York,  kindled  his  audience.  Mr.  Stephens,  the  vice-president  of  the  com- 
pany, acknowledged  the  powerful  co-operation  of  the  Germans  in  the  en- 
terprise which  he  had  the  honor  in  part  to  represent,  and  particularly  of 
the  city  of  Bremen.  He  might  say  much  of  this  city,  its  historic  associa- 
tions, its  monuments  and  public  institutions,  its  enterprise  and  its  hospital- 
ity, but  he  chose  rather  to  express  his  admiration  for  that  which  it  had  not. 
It  had  no  custom-house , nor  restrictions  of  any  kind  upon  trade.  Mr.  S. 
read  a letter,  signed  by  all  the  directors  of  the  company,  requesting  of  the 
Senate  their  acceptance  of  a model  of  the  Washington,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Westervelt,  the  builder.  Simultaneously,  and  unexpectedly  to  most  pre- 
sent, the  beautiful  model,  six  feet  long,  was  borne  in  on  the  shoulders  of 
eight  native  Bremeness,  residents  in  and  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
This  was  received  with  a storm  of  enthusiasm,  when  Mr.  Oelrichs,  an 
associate  director,  a native  of  Bremen,  returned  after  years  of  absence, 
and  endeared  to  all  present  by  early  ties,  put  a seal  upon  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  evening  by  announcing  the  intention  of  the  company,  that'the  next 
ship  which  came  to  them  should  bear  the  name  of  44  Herman,”  a name 
identified  with  German  history  and  poetry,  Herman  being  the  deliverer  of 
Germany  from  the  Roman,  as  Washington  was  of  America  from  the  Bri- 
tish yoke. 

The  next  day  the  festivity  was  returned  on  board  the  Washington,  at 
Bremen  Haven,  where  the  sight  of  the  ship,  its  great  size,  and  the  beauty 
of  its  accommodations,  confirmed  and  realized  all  expectations.  The  day 
ended  with  a visit  to  the  dock,  then  in  process  of  construction,  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  world,  undertaken  by  the  city  of  Bremen  alone,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  more  than  a million  of  dollars,  for  the  express  use  of  the  Amer- 
ican mail  steamers,  free  of  all  dock  charges. 

But  the  most  important  feature  connected  wdth  the  reception  of  the 
Washington  at  Bremen,  showing  the  true  appreciation  of  the  object  our 
government  had  in  view  in  establishing  the  line,  and  in  this  respect  most 
strongly  in  contrast  with'the  course  of  things  in  England,  was  the  facility 
afforded  for  carrying  out  the  grand  scheme  of  the  Postmaster- General.  In 
Senator  Duckwitz,  of  the  post-office  department,  Major  Hobbie  found  an 
able  and  ready  coadjutor,  full  of  enterprise  and  energy,  and  competent  to 
treat  and  arrange  upon  the  44  go-ahead”  system  of  our  own  country.  The 
basis  of  an  arrangement  was  agreed  upon,  by  which  the  post-office  of 
Bremen  undertook  to  distribute  our  mails  over  the  whole  North  of  Europe, 
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through  RussTa,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  over  all  German^,  and  when 
the  railroad  should  be  completed  to  Trieste,  over  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
around  the  whole  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  up  to  Constantinople  and 
the  Black  Sea,  even  over  to  Egypt,  and  down  the  Red  Sea  to  India. 

The  practical  operation  of  this  would  be,  that  the  German  resident  in 
Iowa,  could  go  up  to  the  village  nearest  his  farm,  drop  his  letter  in  the 
post-office,  and,  postage  paid  or  not , it  would  go  direct  to  his  friend  in  the 
heart  of  Silesia,  on  the  banks  qf  the  Danube,  or  on  the  borders  of  the 
Black  Forest.  And  this  grand  scheme  for  withdrawing  the  tribute  which 
we  are  now  paying  to  England,  and  making  our  correspondence  indepen- 
dent of  that  country — for  facilitating  the  intercourse  of  our  citizens,  and 
for  opening  wide  the  door  of  social  intercourse,  was  arrested  before  exe- 
cution, by  the  abrupt  summons  of  Major  Hobbie  to  London,  where,  on  the 
• sailing  of  the  Washington  from  Southampton,  he  was  kept  in  attendance 
upon  the  British  government,  until  it  should  be  the  pleasure  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  to  answer  his  protest  against  their  iniquitous  tax  upon 
our  mail. 


Art.  III.— -THE  EMPEROR  TRAJAN  AND  ROBERT  FULTON: 

THE  CONNECTION  OF  THEIR  WORKS. 

A German  philosopher,  speaking  of  the  connection  of  things  in  the 
present  world,  by  reason  of  which  every  man  who  works  for  himself  works, 
at  the  same  time,  for  the  rest  of  his  race,  and  every  man  who  works  for 
his  fellows  works,  also,  for  himself,  has  expressed,  in  a brief  soliloquy,  the 
cheering  sentiment,  which  every  one  may  adopt  who  thinks  of  his  union 
with  this  world-wide  brotherhood.  44  My  existence,”  he  may  say,  44is  not 
in  vain  pnd  worthless  ; I am  a necessary  link  in  the  great  chain,  which, 
from  the  dawn  of  life  in  the  first  man,  to  the  full  development  of  his  being, 
extends  into  eternily.  All  the  great,  the  wise,  the  noble,  who  have  lived 
among  men^— those  benefactors  of  their  kind  whose  names  I find  distin- 
guished in  the  world’s  history — and  the  larger  number  still,  whose  meri- 
torious works  have  outlived  their  names,  have  all  worked  for  me.  I have 
come  into  their  harvest  on  this  earth  which  they  inhabited.  I follow  in 
their  footsteps,  diffusing  blessings.  I can  assume  as  soon  as  I will  the 
sublime  task  of  making  our  common  brother-race  more  wise  and  happy. 
I can  continue  to  build  just  where  they  were  forced  to  stop.  I can  bring 
nearer  to  its  completion  the  glorious  structure  which  they  were  obliged  t6 
leave  unfinished.”  This  quickening  truth  discloses  itself  to  us  more  and 
more  impressively,  as  we  trace  the  steps  of  human  progress  in  science, 
politics,  and  social  order — as  we  see  how  the  hint,  or  guess,  faintly  uttered 
by  one,  is  verified  by  another,  and  perhaps,  after  revolving  centuries,  is 
embodied  in  some  useful  and  permanent  result.  # This  interesting  connec- 
tion between  the  workingmen  of  our  race,  separated  though  they  may  be 
from  each  other  by  a lapse  of  ages,  is  inscribed  by  the  pen  of  history  upon 
the  rocky  shores  of  the  Danube,  where  some  noble  projects  of  the  Em- 
peror Trajan  have  lain,  for  seventeen  hundred  years,  incomplete  and  use- 
less, waiting  for  the  genius  of  Robert  Fulton  to  arise,  and  communicate 
to  mechanic  art  that  impulse  which  was  destined  to  carryforward  the  royal 
work  to  a worthy  consummation. 
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It  may  be  worth  our  while  to  look  at  these  two  men,  whose  enterprises 
have,  of  late,  become  united  for  the  public  service,  in  the  promotion  of  a 
common  end — whose  names  are  seen,  amidst  the  triumphs  of  civilization, 
stamped  upon  everlasting  memorials. 

The  close  of  the  first  century  beheld  a Spaniard  on  the  throne  of  Rome. 
He  was  a native  of  Seville,  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  Germany 
when  the  aged  Nerva  called  him  to  share  the  cares  of  government.  The 
death  of  the  old  emperor  soon  after  occurred,  and  Trajan  was  left  to  reign 
alone.  When  the  eyes  of  millions  were  turned  towards  him  with  the 
most  profound  interest,  he  proved  himself  to  be  adequate  to  his  place,  and 
for  nearly  twenty  years  continued  to  fill  the  Roman  world  with  the  renown 
of  his  achievements.  His  immediate  predecessors  had  professed  to  main- 
tain the  peaceful  policy  of  Augustus,  but  their  vices  rendered  them  quite 
incompetent  to  carry  it  out  with  dignity  and  success.  The  concessions 
which  Augustus  had  won  by  diplomacy,  they  could  not  keep,  either  by 
wisdom  or  by  force.  Although  they  were  troubled  by  incursions  on  their 
Eastern  borders,  yet  the  Roman  name  was  most  grossly  insulted  by  the 
barbarians  of  Dacia,  North  of  the  Danube,  who  crossed  the  river,  rav- 
aged the  country,  defeated  the  legions,  and  even  imposed  a tribute  on  Do- 
mitian.  At  last,  the  humbled  army  were  surprised  to  see.  an  imperial 
gpldier  at  their  head,  marching  on  foot,  sharing  their  fatigues,  and  content 
with  their  fare.  Under  the  eye  of  Trajan,  the  ancient  discipline  and 
valor  were  revived  ; and  the  Dacian  king,  Decebalus,  ranked  among  the 
first  warriors  of  his  age,  was  thrice  defeated ; his  hordes  W’ere  driven 
back  beyond  the  Danube ; and  his  kingdom  was  reduced  to  a province  of 
1 the  empire. 

The  victories  of  Trajan,  however,  would  hardly  be  thought  of  now,  but 
for  the  stony  records  which  proclaim  to  the  traveller  along  the  confines  of 
Dacia,  the  bold  projects  of  the  emperor  to  spread  the  civilizing  arts  into 
those  Northern  regions,  and  to  naturalize  those  savage  tribes  to  the  Ro- 
man life  and  manners.  Indeed,  a fresh  reminiscence  of  his  history  was 
brought  to  light,  ten  years  since,  by  a Servian  fishertnan,  who  discovered, 
in  the  bed  of  the  river,  near  the  village  of  Praona*  a bronze  bust  of  Tra- 
jan. About  twenty-five  miles  above  this  spot,  are  yet  to  be  seen  the  re- 
mains of  that  splendid  bridge  of  stone,  which  Trajan  reared  across  the 
Danube,  at  a point  where  the  river  is  2,400  feet  in  width,  guarded  it  with 
strong  castles  at  both  ends,  and  fitted  it  to  be  a permanent  thoroughfare  to 
connect  his  new  conquest  with  the  old  dominion.  Little  did  he  think  that 
it  would  ever  fall  by  the  hands  of  Romans  ! Least  of  all  could  he  imagine 
that  his  successor,  acknowledging  his  incapacity  to  govern  so  wide  a realm, 
would  destroy  this  noble  monument  of  imperial  power.  At  this  day,  the 
bases  of  the  castles  are  visible,  and  buttresses  eighteen  feet  thick.  Eleven 

Eiles  may  be  seen  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  at  low  water.  Apollodorus,  of 
Damascus,  the  great  architect  of  the  time,  whose  name  is  associated  with 
much  of  the  magnificence  of  Rome,  planned  and  executed  this  structure, 
animated,  no  doubt, by  the  full  belief, that  he  was  “building  for  posterity.” 

Not  a long  time  after  the  completion  of  the  bridge,  the  Northern  travel- 
ler  of  the  second  century  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a well-constructed  road, 
extending  from  the  Danube  far  into  the  interior  of  the  savage  Dacia,  ter- 
minating near  Bender,  about  fifty  miles  from  the  Black  Sea.  It  was  a 
bold  conception  of  the  emperor,  and  its  traces  indicate  his  faith  in  the  prin- 
ciple, that  whatsoever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well ; for  great 
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difficulties  were  overcome,  and  in  some  places  it  is  cut,  with  signal  skill, 
through  solid  rock.  Seventeen  hundred  years  ago,  a man  might  pass  with 
some  degree  of  comfort  through  that  land  ; but,  in  these  days,  if  one  ven- 
ture to  travel  there,  as  he  finds  himself  seated  in  a carriage  of  the  rudest 
form,  and  jolted  over  a rough  and  rutty  Moldavian  wagon-track,  dragged, 
too,  by  ponies  destitute  of  all  tackle,  except  a few  frail  cords,  with  many  a 
sigh  will  he  call  to  mind  the  signs  of  civilization  in  the  days  of  Trajan. 

But  special  praise  is  due  to  the  emperor  for  his  efforts  to  improve  the 
navigation  of  the  Danube,  and  to  make  it  subserve,  through  all  time,  the 
interests  of  commerce.  As  the  geographer  looks  upon  the  map  of  Eu- 
rope, and  beholds  this  magnificent  river,  springing  up  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  continent,  fed  by  sixty  streams  which  flow  down  from  the  Carpathian 
and  Alpine  heights,  bringing  its  constant  tribute  to  the  feet  of  many  an- 
cient and  mighty  cities, — now  boldly  pushing  its  way  through  mountain 
ramparts,  and  making  forests  echo  its  roar  of  waters,  and  now  again 
spreading  itself  out  into  a lake  of  beauty,  reflecting  scenes  of  the  richest 
fertility  from  its  glassy  bosom,  then  rolling  on,  with  turbid  and  rapid  vol- 
ume, till,  at  last,  it  blends  with  the  waves  of  the  Euxine,  to  wash  the  coast 
of  Asia,— how  can  he  avoid  being  filled  with  admiration  at  the  sight  of 
such  a splendid  avenue  of  commerce,  and  acknowledging  the  design  of 
Providence  to  make  it  the  means  of  bringing  “kindreds  and  tribes”  ofi* 
men  together,  in  a friendly  interchange  of  benefits,  and  uniting  them  in 
bonds  of  social  intercourse  ? Ages  have  rolled  away,  however,  during 
which  the  scholar,  the  merchant,  the  voyager,  and  the  philanthropist,  have 
read,  in  the  records  of  geography,  that  “ the  Danube  is  not  navigable  to 
the  Euxine,  on  account  of  the  cataracts.”  Too  true,  indeed ; but  what  a 
melancholy  testimony  is  this  to  the  leaden  slowness  of  Europe,  in  the  ca- 
reer of  improvement,  and  to  the  long,  long  retrocession  of  art,  science, 
and  civilization,  in  the  old  world ! For,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  there  was 
a spirit  of  enterprise,  awakened  and  fostered  by  his  genius,  which  gould 
mock  at  such  obstacles  to  its  course,  as  these  “cataracts,”  that  sank  to 
littleness  before  the  march  of  Roman  art.  This  section  of  the  Danube, 
called  Eisen  Thor,  or  Iron  Gate,  on  account  of  the  bold  sweep  of  the 
lofty  banks,  and  the  enormous  rocks  of  a ferruginous  color  which  make 
the  river’s  bed,  causing  the  passage  to  appear  as  if  entirely  closed  up,  eX- 
tending  not  much  further  than  7,000  feet,  was  nearly  surrounded,  in  the  time 
of  Trajan,  by  a large  canal,  beautifully  chiselled  out  according  to  his  di- 
rections, designed  by  him  as  a lasting  boon  to  Northern  Europe.  But, 
alas ! he  left  no  heir  to  his  comprehensive  views,  and  his  lofty  spirit.  His 
plans  were  abandoned,  and  this  great  work  was  left  to  dilapidation  and 
ruin ; to  be  almost  choked  up  by  falling  stones  and  earth ; to  remain  for 
centuries  a monument  of  the  solemn  truth,  that  the  old  Roman  civilization 
had  then  spent  its  last  energies,  and  that  humanity  must  pause  in  its  ca- 
reer of  progress,  to  wait  for  some  new  impulse,  ere  it  could  advance  an- 
other step,  or  gain  new  triumphs  over  the  gloomy  reign  of  barbarism. 

“ Be  patient — bide  thy  time.”  This  is  God’s  lesson,  taught  by  history 
to  every  earnest  worker  in  the  cause  of  man.  It  is  taught  here — “ The 
night  is  far  spent.”  The  impulse  long  waited  for,  has  come  at  last;  It 
has  come,  not  from  the  bosom  of  Paganism,  but  of  Christianity — not  from 
the  shores  of  the  Tiber,  but  of  the  Hudson.  The  mind  which  grappled 
successfully  with  the  problem  of  applying  the  expansive  power  of  steam 
to  navigation,  set  at  work  a moral  force  which  has  lately  reached  the  bor- 
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tiers  of  Dacia— has  broken  the  deep  sleep  of  ages — has  given  to  the  peo- 
pie  new  ideas— has  kindled  a desire  for  knowledge — has  opened  new 
paths  to  enterprise — has  called  Art  from  its  tomb  to  renew  its  youth — and, 
having  disinterred  the  ship-canal  of  Trajan  around  the  Eisen  Thor,  is 
giving  to  the  work  its  finishing  stroke,  and  causing  it  to  be  a connecting 
link  between  the  commerce  of  the  Western  and  the  Eastern  world. 

The  manner  in  which  steam  navigation  was  commenced  on  the  Danube, 
it  may  be  well  to  record.  The  first  experiment  was  made,  a little  more 
than  twelve  years  since,  by  Mr.  Andrews,  of  Vienna.  The  want  of  pub- 
lic confidence  in  the  practicability  of  the  plan,  was  the  cause  of  much 
discouragement  during  three  successive  years,  w hen  the  voyage  was  often 
made  with  only  a single  passenger.  At  length,  a great  fair  at  Semlin 
roused  public  curiosity,  and  300  persons  embarked  at  Pesti  From  that 
day,  the  project  became  very  popular  with  the  Hungarians  and  the  Turks ; 
and  Count  Szechenyi,  of  Pest,  who  possesses  an  ample  fortune,  has  de- 
voted his  time,  talents,  and  purse,  to  its  promotion.  He  visited  England, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  best  machinery,  engaged  English  engineers,  and 
stimulated  Mettemich  and  the  Austrian  emperor  to  patronise  the  work. 
The  position  thus  taken  by  Austria,  is  an  important  one,  considered  politi- 
cally, as  it  is  asserting  a general  right  to  the  navigation  of  the  Danube, 
raising  up  a barrier  against  the  ambitious  encroachments  of  Russia,  and 
bringing  Christian  and  Moslem  countries  into  intimate  communication. 

Immense  and  far-reaching,  as  must  be  the  effects  of  steam  navigation 
upon  the  social  state  of  the  world,  they  will  never  transcend  the  measure 
of  the  hopes  which  glowed  in  the  breast  of  Robert  Fulton.  His  was 
a great  soul.  It  was  ever  inditing  bright  prophecies  of  the  future.  It 
was  a living  spring  of  philanthropy.  Herein  lay  his  great  strength  to 
brave  disappointments,  failures,  and  neglect.  Although  the  bent  of  his 
genius  led  him,  even  in  early  life,  like  Michael  Angelo,  to  seek  his  amuse- 
ments  in  the  shops  of  mechanics,  and  in  works  of  art,  yet  we  see  the 
moral  grandeur  of  Fuhon’s  mind  in  the  fact,  that  his  strongest  impulse  to 
action  was  his  earnest  sympathy  with  the  fortunes  of  his  race.  “ A uni- 
versal free  trade,”  says  Mr.  Colden,  his  biographer,  “ was  his  favorite 
theory  in  political  economy ; and  the  war  system  of  the  old  world,  he  con- 
sidered as  the  cause  of  the  misery  of  the  greatest  portion  of  its  inhab- 
itants.” He  cherished  a firm  belief  in  the  progress  of  society,  in  the  ul- 
timate  triumphs  of  peace,  and  in  the  final  prevalence  of  a spirit  of  brother- 
hood  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  different  effects  which  have  flowed  from  the  lives  of  Trajan  and 
Fulton,  exhibit,  in  a striking  light,  how  much  can  be  done  by  science,  and 
how  little  by  war,  for  the  civilization  of  mankind.  In  spite  of  all  the  em- 
peror’s achievements  in  Dacia,  and  his  colony  of  30,000  Romans  settled 
there,  seventeen  centuries  have  rolled  over  the  inhabitants  of  that  rude 
country  without  beholding  one  step  of  moral  progress,  or  a single  change 
for  the  better  in  their  social  state.  The  celebrated  Tuscan  column,  reared 
by  Apollodorus  in  honor  of  Trajan,  still  stands  in  “the  eternal  city,”  cov- 
ered  with  basso-relievos,  portraying  the  appearance  and  manners  of  the 
Dacians.  If  these  same  figures  had  all  been  just  carved  by  the  hand  of 
Powers,  they  would  represent  as  well  the  Dacians  of  the  present  day  as 
those  of  the  age  of  Trajan.  They  wear  the  same  mean  costume,  and  use 
the  same  awkward  implements  of  agriculture.  They  live  in  the  same 
vile  kind  of  straw  huts,  compared  with  which,  an  American  log-cabin  is  a 
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palace.  They  are  generally  small  in  stature,  ignorant,  idle,  faithless, 
clothed  in  sheep-skins,  and  either  going  barefoot  or  wearing  sandals.  The 
cattle  of  their  farms  appear  untamed  and  wild,  and  their  dogs  are  very 
wolves  as  to  ferocity.  In  every  point  of  character,  these  Wallachians 
and  Moldavians  are  inferior  to  the  inhabitants  of  Servia,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  who  are  more  immediately  under  Turkish  rule.  What 
a spectacle  in  the  sight  of  Christendom  l A nation  of  Europe  living  sev- 
enteen hundred  years  without  the  least  sign  of  improvement ! Their  state 
is  one  of  dull  aud  dreary  monotony.  But  a better  time  is  coming.  This 
gloomy  night  of  barbarism  is  beginning  to  pass  away.  The  whizzing 
sound  of  the  first  steamer  which  disturbed  the  repose  of  these  Northern 
wilds,  was  the  herald  of  an  auspicious  change,  and  the  impulse  given  to 
the  march  of  Christian  civilization  by  the  toils  of  Robert  Fulton,  has  al- 
ready extended  from  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  to  those  of  the  Danube  and 
the  Euxine.  May  Heaven  speed  it,  and  “ the  stars  in  their  courses  ” fa- 
vor it,  until  it  shalL  girdle  the  earth  with  a zon0  of  light,  and  hasten  the 
era,  when  no  more  the  separating  frith  or  ocean  shall  make  enemies  of 
nations,  but  all— 

“Like  kindred  drops  be  mingled  into  one.” 


Art.  IT. — COMMERCIAL  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

NUMBER  IV.  1 

THE  ISLAND  OF  NANTUCKET. 

It  is  not  easy,  in  all  cases,  to  discover  the  remote  causes  of  the  local 
origin  of  certain  trades  and  arts,  which,  ministering  to  the  necessities  com- 
mon to  nil  parts  of  the  earth,  yet  seem  to  be  indigenous  to  particular  soils. 
There  is  no  local  reason,  that  has  ever  been  discovered,  why  Genoa  should 
excel  in  the  manufacture  of  velvets,  Brussels  in  lace,  Lyons  in  silk,  To- 
ledo in  swords,  Cremona  in  fiddles,  Damascus  in  steel,  Manchester  in 
calicoes,  Birmingham  in  buttons,  London  in  porter,  or  Nantucket  in  car- 
rying on  the  business  of  the  whale  fishery.  But  the  world  is  governed  by 
the  same  laws  that  govern  individuals  ; one  man  can  excel  but  in  one  em- 
ployment, and  nature  seems  to  have  ordained  that  different  arts  shall  be 
scattered  among  different  people,  that  there  may  be  a constant  intercourse 
among  mankind.  Thus,  free  trade  is  the  great  fundamental  law  of  social 
life,  and  every  violation  of  it  must  inevitably  be  attended  with  disaster.  In 
parcelling  out  among  the  multiform  tribes  of  the  earth  the  different  branches 
of  industry  essential  to  the  happiness  of  the  whole,  Providence  seems  to 
have  assigned  to  the  little  island  of  Nantucket  the  duty  of  supplying  the 
rest  of  the  world  with  oil  for  their  lamps.  A peculiar  people  were  raised 
up  for  this  very  purpose,  and  planted  in  a position  where  stern  necessity 
compelled  them  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  destiny.  Every  circumstance  at-  t 
tending  the  settlement  of  that  desolate  island  appears  to  have  been  shaped 
to  a particular  end.  There  is  nothing  in  the  position  of  Nantucket  which 
seems  calculated  to  originate  and  foster  the  great  business  for  which  it  has 
been  for  many  years  so  famous  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  its  barrenness,  its 
remoteness  from  the  main  land,  the  sand-bars  by  which  it  is  surrounded, 
the  impossibility  of  entering  its  only  harbor  with  a loaded  ship,  and  the 
difficulty  of  fortifying  it  against  the  attack  of  an  enemy,  all  seem  to  forbid 
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the  hope  of  commercial  prosperity,  and  the  acquisition  of  wealth  to  the 
inhabitants.  But  God  has  created  nothing  in  vain  ; and  this  sandy  little 
island,  which  did  not  contain  sufficient  timber  for  the  construction  of  a boat, 
and  with  an  immoveable  barrier  at  the  mouth  of  its  harbor,  He  destined  to 
be  a great  commercial  seaport.  Outlaws  have  always  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful founders  of  great  empires.  Men,  who  quietly  submit  to  oppression, 
have  not  the  stuff  in  them  to  make  heroes  of ; Nantucket  might  have  re- 
mained until  this  day  the  home  of  the  Indian,  or,  at  best,  but  scantily  in- 
habited by  poor  fishermen,  like  some  of  the  neighboring  islands  that  are 
blessed  with  a richer  soil  and  more  accessible  harbors,  had  not  the  in- 
tolerant laws  of  the  old  colony  driven  thither  a brave-hearted  man  who 
loved  the  right  more  than  he  respected  mere  magisterial  authority.  There 
is  a dash  of  romantic  adventure  connected  with  the  history  of  Nantucket 
from  the  day  of  its  discovery  down  to  the  present  time.  A small  crescent 
of  pebbly  soil  just  lifting  itself  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  surrounded  by 
a belt  of  roaring  breakers,  and  destitute  of  all  shelter  from  the  stormy 
blasts  which  sweep  over  it,  there  is  nothing  about  it  “ but  doth  suffer  a 
sea-change  its  inhabitants  know  hardly  anything  but  of  the  sea  and  the 
sky.  Rocks,  mountains,  trees  and  rivers,  and  the  bright  verdure  of  the 
earth,  are  names,  only,  to  them,  which  have  no  particular  significance. 
They  read  of  these  as  other  people  read  of  angels  and  demi-gods.  There 
may  be  such  things,  or  there  may  not.  But  dreary  and  desolate  as  their 
island  may  seem  to  others,  it  realizes  their  ideal  of  what  the  world  should 
be,  and  probably  they  dream  that  Paradise  is  just  such  another  place — a 
duplicate  island,  where  every  wind  that  blows  wafis  the  spray  of  the  sea 
in  their  faces. 

The  first  European  that  discovered  Nantucket  was  Bartholomew  Gos- 
nold,  an  English  adventurer,  who,  in  the  year  1802,  was  on  his  way  to 
Virginia  from  England,  with  a company  of  thirty  men,  in  search  of  a site 
for  a plantation.  He  discovered  the  island,  but  did  not  land,  and  nothing 
more  was  heard  of  it  until  the  year  1641,  when  it  was  sold  to  Thomas 
Mayhew  and  his  son  by  the  Earl  of  Sterling,  who  claimed  ownership  of  all 
the  lands  between  Cape  Cod  and  the  Hudson  River.  At  this  time  the 
island  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  governor  of  New  York.  In  1659, 
Thomas  Mayhew  sold  the  island  to  nine  associates  for  the  value  of  thirty 
pounds  in  merchandise  and  two  beaver  hats,  one  for  himself  and  one  for 
his  wife.  These  primitive  associationists,  after  they  had  purchased  the 
island  of  Mayhew,  then  had  to  purchase  a right  to  live  upon  it  of  its  real  own- 
ers, the  aborigines,  from  whom  the  privilege  was  obtained  without  difficulty. 
The  deed  of  the  Sachems  was  witnessed  by  Peter  Folger,  the  ancestor  of 
Dr.  Franklin,  in  the  following  words,  which  are  framed  with  the  simplicity 
and  directness  which  distinguishes  all  the  writings  of  the  philosopher,  who, 
by-the-way,  has  given  a quatrain  or  two  of  his  ancestor’s  poetry  in  his 
autobiography. 

u I do  witness  this  deed  to  be  a true  deed,  according  to  the  interpreta- 
tion  of  Felix,  the  interpreter  ; also,  I heard  Wanacknmmack  say,  but  two 
weeks  ago,  that  the  sale,  made  by  Nickamore  and  he,  should  be  good, 
and  that  they  would  do  so,  whatever  comes  of  it.  Witness  my  hand,  this 
17th  of  first  month,  1664.  Peter  Folger.” 

These  associationists  resided,  at  the  time  of  their  purchase,  on  the  Mer- 
rimack River,  in  the  town  of  Salisbury ; and  shortly  afterwards  they  re- 
vol.  xtu.— no.  iv,  24 
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moved  to  the  island  with  their  families,  and  took  possession  of  their  land, 
which  wae  held  in  common,  and  has  remained  so  to  this  day,  with  a few 
exceptions,  in  the  hands  of  the  descendants  of  the  original  purchasers.  The 
number  of  shares  into  which  the  island  was  divided  was  twenty. seven  ; 
these  shares  were  not  parcelled  off,  but  are  still  kept  in  common,  and  un» 
divided  ; and  the  stock  of  the  proprietors,  sheep,  horses,  and  cows,  feed  at 
large  all  over  the  island.  The  first  white  man,  who  settled  upon  the 
island,  was  Thomas  Macy,  a brave,  bold  man,  and  as  good  as  he  was 
brave  ; he  was  worthy  to  be  the  founder  of  a new  community,  and  his  de- 
scendants have  proved  themselves  worthy  of  their  hardy  and  virtuous  an- 
cestor. In  the  year  1640,  Thomas  Macy  removed  from  Wiltshire,  in 
England,  to  Salisbury,  in  Massachusetts,  where  he  became  the  owner  of 
one  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  flourished  exceedingly.  But  the  pious  in- 
habitants of  the  Bay  State,  to  give  additional  evidence  of  their  hatred  of 
religious  intolerance,  for  which  reason  they  had  left  old  England  in  the 
beginning,  and  to  promote  Christian  feelings,  passed  a law  inflicting  a fine 
of  five  pounds  for  every  hour  that  any  one  should  shelter  a Quaker  beneath 
his  roof.  When  a whole  island,  like  Nantucket,  could  be  purchased  for 
thirty  pounds,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  such  a price  as  five  pounds  an 
hour  was  rather  a large  price  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  entertaining  a 
Quaker,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  members  of  that  sect  found  it 
difficult  to  procure  a night’s  lodging.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  fact, 
and  yet  the  good-hearted  Thomas  Macy  did  not  hesitate,  one  rainy  day, 
to  allow  four  wayfaring  Quakers  to  shelter  themselves  in  his  barn.  Sup- 
posing that  they  stopped  there  but  an  hour,  this  hospitable  act  would  have 
cost  him  twenty  pounds,  from  which  the  largeness  of  his  heart,  and  the 
liberality  of  his  nature,  may  be  inferred.  But  his  hospitality  cost  him  more 
dearly  even  than  that ; for  the  General  Court,  having  heaid  of  his  offence, 
summoned  him  to  appear  before  them,  probably  with  an  intention  of 
hanging  him  for  an  example  to  other  evil-doers.  But  he  knew  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal ; and,  instead  of  going  to  the  General  Court,  he  sent  them 
a letter  acknowledging  his  offence,  and  to  avoid  the  consequences,  put  his 
family  into  a small  boat,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a friendly  neighbor, 
one  Edward  Starbuck,  after  many  perils,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
island  of  Nantucket,  where  he  and  his  friend  were  hospitably  entertained 
by  the  Indians,  who  proved  to  be  much  better  practical  Christians  than 
the  pious  Pilgrims,  who  had  left  the  Old  World  to  escape  the  persecutions 
of  an  intolerant  hierarchy.  After  a few  months  the  companion  of  Thomas 
Macy  returned  to  Salisbury,  and  made  such  representation  of  the  pleasant 
abode  he  had  left,  that  he  induced  certain  of  his  neighbors  to  return  with 
him,  with  their  families.  And  thus  the  settlement  of  the  island  was  com- 
menced. Although  it  is  said  that  the  first  settlers  found  a fertile  and  vir- 
gin  soil,  which  yielded  them  abundant  crops  of  com,  yet  they  had  the  sa- 
gacity to  see,  at  a glance,  that  their  little  island  was  too  circumscribed  a 
field  for  their  venturesome  spirits  ; the  disposition  which  drove  them  from 
their  bigoted  and  persecuting  neighbors,  would  not  allow  them  to  sit  down 
contentedly  to  the  cultivation  of  their  narrow  fields.  Men,  who  had  sac- 
rificed so  much  for  conscience  sake,  were  well  calculated  to  grapple  with 
the  difficulties  with  which  they  found  themselves  surrounded.  Their  first 
aim  was  to  live  honestly ; and  the  next,  to  live  well ; and  having  gained 
the  first  point,  they  now  looked  about  to  see  how  they  were  to  gain  the 
other.  The  prospect  was  not  very  encouraging,  but  they  soon  had  the  sa- 
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gacity  to  discover  the  true  field  of  their  labor.  Obed  Macy  relates,  m his 
honest  and  quaint  history,  that  “ in  the  year  1690  some  persons  were  on 
a high  hill,  afterwards  called  Folly  House  Hill,  observing  the  whales 
spouting  and  sporting  with  each  other,  when  one  observed,  ‘ There ,*  pointing 
to  the  sea,  * is  a green  pasture,  where  our  children’s  grandchildren  will  go 
for  bread.* **  The  exact  time  when  ships  were  first  fitted  out  for  whaling 
purposes  is  not  known.  The  attention  of  the  original  purchasers  of  the 
island  to  the  whaling  business  was  owing  in  a certain  degree  to  accident. 
A whale  came  into  their  harbor,  and  caused  great  excitement  by  his  antics ; 
he  continued  three  days  spouting  and  floundering  about  in  the  little  harbor, 
and  so  tempted  the  people  that  they  determined  to  capture  him.  They  had 
no  instrument  with  which  to  attack  him,  but  they  invented  the  harpoon, 
and,  putting  off  in  their  little  cock-boat,  made  a dead  set  upon  the  levia- 
than, and  succeeded  in  killing  him.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the 
whale  fishery  in  the  New  World.  When  the  inhabitants  had  become 
sufficiently  numerous  to  build  a town,  a site  was  selected,  and  the  gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  Francis  Lovelace,  bestowed  upon  it  the  name  of 
Sherburne,  which  it  bore  until  1792,  when  it  was  changed  for  that  of 
Nantucket.  In  1672,  the  proprietors  entered  into  a contract  with  James 
Lopar,  who  agreed  to  carry  on  the  business  of  catching  whales  from  the 
shores  of  the  island  in  boats.  Thus  the  business  was  regularly  com- 
menced ; but  whales  getting  scarce  in  time,  large  vessels  were  fitted  out  to 
go  in  quest  of  them,  but  at  what  time  the  first  expedition  was  set  on  foot 
is  not  known  ; but  whaling  from  the  shore  in  boats  was  continued  until 
the  year  1760,  when  it  was  wholly  abandoned,  and,  excepting  on  two 
occasions  since,  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  catch  whaleq  in  that 
manner.  The  first  spermaceti  whale  taken  by  a Nantucket  vessel,  was 
about  the  year  1712.  In  1715,  there  were  six  sloops  belonging  to  the 
island  engaged  in  the  business  of  whaling.  They  were  small  vessels,  of 
not  more  than  thirty  tons  each.  Their  success  in  catching  whales  had 
been  so  great,  that  they  were  compelled  to  send  to  the  neighboring  conti- 
nent, and  even  as  far  as  Long  Island,  for  crews  for  their  ships  ; and  in  the 
year  1745,  they  shipped  a cargo  of  oil  direct  from  the  island  to  London ; 
and  the  English  government,  seeing  what  a profitable  trade  their  feeble 
colony  was  carrying  on  in  this  new  business,  offered  large  bounties  to  in- 
duce  their  merchants  at  home  to  engage  in  it.  Several  ships  liaving  been 
fitted  out  from  London,  and  been  successful,  interfered  in  a degree  with 
the  business  of  the  island  ; but  the  demand  for  oil,  for  home  consumption, 
being  continually  on  the  increase,  their  business  did  not  lessen,  and  the 
island  grew  in  importance  ; the  inhabitants  increased  very  rapidly,  and 
their  ships  were  constantly  growing  in  bulk  and  in  numbers.  The  busi- 
ness of  whaling  was  attempted  at  many  other  places,  but  from  some  cause 
or  other  it  was  not  successful  in  any  place  but  Nantucket.  The  following 
account,  taken  from  Macy’s  history  of  Nantucket,  shows  how  rapidly  the 
business  of  whaling  had  increased,  and  how  widely  the  cruising  ground  of 
the  whalers  had  spread. 

The  following  schedule  will  show,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  the 
times  when  the  fishery  commenced  at  some  places,  previous  to  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  viz : — 

Davis*  Straits,  in  the  year  1746. 

The  island  of  Disco,  in  the  mouth  of  Baffin’s  Bay,  in  the  year  1751. 

Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  year  1761. 
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Coast  of  Guinea,  in  the  year  1763. 

Western  Islands,  in  the  year  1765. 

Eastward  of  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  in  the  year  1765. 

Coast  of  Brazils,  in  the  year  1774. . 

The  business  was  also  carried  on  in  shorter  voyages  at  the  Grand 
Banks,  Cape  Verd  Islands,  various  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  in  the  Bay  of 
Mexico,  the  Carribean  Sea,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Spanish  Main,  &c. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  vessels,  and  the  quantity  of  oil 
obtained  within  the  period  of  ten  years  : — 


Yews. 

Vessels. 

Barrels.  Years. 

Vessels. 

■ Barrels; 

1762 

78 

9,440  1768... 

125 

15,439 

1763 

60 

9,238  1769 

119 

19,140 

1764 

72 

11,983  1770. 

125 

14,331 

1765 

101 

11,512  1771 

115 

12,754 

1766 

118 

11,969  1772 

98 

7,825 

1767 . 

108 

16,561 

In  the  year  1772,  one  of  the  inhabitants  having  discovered  the  secret 
of  making  candles  from  spermaceti,  established  a manufactory  on  the 
island  for  that  purpose,  and  greatly  increased  the  business  of  the  town  ; 
for,  previously,  the  business  had  been  carried  on  chiefly  in  Providence, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia.  By  the  year  1775,  as  we  learn  from  a report 
made  to  Congress  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  there  were  150  vessels,  many  of 
them  large  brigs,  belonging  to  Nantucket,  and  engaged  in  the  whaling 
business.  The  prosperity  of  the  town  was  at  its  height,  its  foreign  and 
coasting  trade  was  constantly  increasing,  and  its  inhabitants,  who  had 
hitherto  preserved  the  simple  and  economical  habits  of  their  ancestors, 
began  to  indulge  in  unwonted  luxuries,  and  the  ships  which  they  sent  to 
London  with  cargoes  of  oil,  brought  back  many  articles  of  sumptuous  fur- 
niture and  apparel  which  they  had  never  known  the  use  of  before.  To 
what  degree  of  greatness  the  island  might  have  arrived,  or  to  what  pitch 
of  luxurious  refinement  the  people  might  have  carried  their  habits,  it  is 
difficult  to  conjecture ; but  the  growing  splendor  of  the  island  was  sud- 
denly dimmed  by  the  breaking  out  of  our  war  of  independence.  The 

freat  business  of  the  island  was  suddenly  suspended ; many  of  the  timid  in- 
abitants,  to  escape  the  consequences  of  the  war,  left  their  farms,  and  re- 
moved into  the  interior  of  New  York,  and  those  who  remained,  engaged 
in  other  occqpations.  The  British  made  no  attack  upon  the  defenceless 
inhabitants  ; but,  in  1779,  a party  of  refugees  landed  upon  the  island,  and 
destroyed  a great  deal  of  property — the  people  having  no  means  of  defend- 
ing themselves,  and  being  religiously  opposed  to  even  defensive  warfare, 
quietly  looked  on  while  these  miscreants  plundered  their  stores  and  dwell- 
ing-houses. The  provincial  government  levied  taxes  upon  the  inhabitants 
to  help  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war,  but  none  could  be  collected  ; and  it 
was  at  last  found  useless  to  attempt  to  make  people  pay  who  had  not  the 
disposition,  even  though  they  had  the  means. 

To  no  part  of  the  United  States  did  the  tidings  of  peace  bring  more  sure 
joy  than  to  Nantucket.  The  island  took  no  part  in  the  contest,  but  the 
people  suffered,  probably,  more  than  any  other  place  in  the  colonies. 
Their  ships  were  captured,  their  crews  were  detained  as  prisoners,  their 
property  had  depreciated  greatly  in  value,  and  the  population  of  the  island, 
which,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  was  near  5,000,  at  the  time  of  its 
close,  numbered  little  more  than  4,000.  As  soon  as  peace  had  been  de- 
clared, the  people  of  Nantucket  began,  with  renewed  energy,  to  prosecute 
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their  old  business  ; but  they  were  soon  made  to  feel  the  blighting  effects 
of  governmental  protection.  The  science  of  political  economy  was  then 
hardly  known  even  by  name,  and  free  trade  had  not  been  heard  of.  The 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  attempted  to  stimulate  the  whaling  business 
by  offering  a bounty  for  every  tun  of  oil  taken  by  vessels  belonging  to  the 
State,  while  the  British  government  did  the  same  to  induce  their  subjects 
to  engage  in  a business  which  had  proved  so  profitable  to  Nantucket. 
Several  of  the  neighboring  towns  engaged  in  the  business,  and  many  of 
the  islanders  removed  to  Halifax,  being  tempted  by  the  liberal  bounties 
offered  by  the  British  government,  while  others  removed  to  England,  and 
established  the  business  at  Milford  Haven.  They  probably  soon  learned, 
to  their  cost,  that  no  article  of  merchandise  can  be  sold  for  more  than  its 
intrinsic  value,  and  that  what  they  gained  by  bounties  they  lost  in  price. 
While  the  people  were  allowed  to  supply  the  demand  for  oil,  the  produc- 
tion of  it  was  profitable ; but  as  soon  as  government,  by  the  offer  of  boun- 
ties, caused  a greatly  increased  supply,  without  affording  a corresponding 
increase  in  the  demand,  the  business  of  course  proved  disastrous,  and  the 
people  who  engaged  in  it  discovered,  too  late,  that  government  had  been 
bribing  them  to  their  own  ruin ; and  the  government  might  have  learned 
that,  to  attempt  to  foster  trade  by  artificial  protection,  is  to  kill  the  goose 
that  lays  the  golden  egg. 

To  increase  the  market  for  their  oil,  the  Nantucket  people  sent  several 
cargoes  to  France  ; and,  as  the  people  of  that  country  had  never  used  it  for 
the  purpose  of  illumination,  they  had  to  carry  lamps  with  them,  and  teach 
the  French  how  to  use  them  ; and  afterwards  several  families  removed  to 
Dunkirk,  where  they  established  the  whaling  business,  but  were  at  last 
compelled  to  leave  the  country,  from  the  difficulties  of  the  revolution.  Soon 
after  the  peace,  William  Rotch,  one  of  the  most  active  men  of  the  island, 
removed  to  New  Bedford,  and  there  commenced  the  business,  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  prosjierity  of  that  now  large  and  wealthy  city.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  whaling  business,  they  sent  their  ships  on  scaling  voyages; 
and,  in  1791,  ships  were  first  sent  to  the  Pacific  in  search  of  sperm 
whales.  The  first  ship  that  doubled  Cape  Horn  from  Nantucket  was  the 
Beaver,  of  but  240  tons ; she  was  absent  17  months,  and  returned  with  a 
cargo  of  1,270  barrels  of  oil,  of  all  kinds.  In  1796,  a ship  was  sent  from 
the  island  to  Canton,  with  an  assorted  cargo,  but  chiefly  of  oil  and  can- 
dles. It  was  an  experimental  voyage,  and  proved  disastrous,  as  might 
have  been  expected ; but  they  gained  a knowledge  of  the  Canton  trade, 
which  was  afterwards  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent,  and  with  profit- 
able results.  At  the  close  of  the  century,  the  inhabitants  had  increased 
to  very  nearly  6,000. 

The  following  chronological  table  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  whale 
fishery,  at  Nantucket,  is  taken,  in  part,  from  the  “ Historical  Society’s” 
collection : — 


PROGRESS  OP  THE  WHALE  FISHERY  AT  NANTUCKET* 

Whale  fishery  originated  in  Nantucket  in  the  year  1690,  in  boats  from  the  shore. 


1715.  6 sloops,  38  tons  burthen,  obtained  about  600  barrels  of  oil,  and  11,000 

lbs.  of  bone.  Value £1,100 

1730.  25  sail,  from  38  ta  50  tons,  obtained  annually  about  3,700  bbls.,  at  £7 

per  tun 3,200 

1748.  60  sail,  from  50  to  75  tons,  obtained  11,250  bbls.,  at  £14 19,648 

1 756.  80  sail,  75  tons,  obtained  12,000  bbls.,  at  £18  27,600 
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1768.  70  sail,  75  tons,  obtained  10,500  bblsM  at  £18 £33,000 

N.  B.  Lost  10  sail,  taken  by  the  French,  jmd  foundered. 

1770.  120  soil,  from  75  to  110  tons,  obtained  18,000  bbls.,  at  £40 100,000 

From*!  150  sail,  from  90  to  180  tons,  upon  the  coast  of  Guinea,  Brazil,  and 
1772  I the  West  Indies,  obtained  annually  30,000  bbls.,  which  sold  in  the 


to  I London  market,  at  £44  to  £45  sterling 167,000 

1775.  J N.  B.  2,200  seamen  employed  in  the  fishery,  and  220  in  the  London 
trade. 

1783.  7 sail  to  Brazil,  from  100  to  150  tons,  obtained ....tuns  2,100 

5 sail  to  the  coast  of  Guinea . 600 

7 sail  to  the  West  Indies 560 

At  £40  per  tun 2,260  16,280 

N.  B.  No  duty  exacted  in  London. 

1784.  12  sail  to  Brazil,  obtained -tuns  4,000 

5 to  the  coast  of  Guinea 400 

11  to  the  West  Indies 1,000 

At  £23  to  £24 5,400  14,500 


N.  B.  The  price  fell  by  the  exaction  of  a duty  in  London  of  £18  3s. 
sterling  per  tun. 

1785.  Now  at  sea,  8 to  Brazil ; 2 to  the  coast  of  Guinea ; 5 to  the  West  Indies. 

Before  the  war,  there  were  annually  manufactured  in  Nantucket,  380  tons  spermaceti 
candles* 

The  following  table  of  the  produce  of  the  whale  fishery,  between  the 
years  1804  and  1834,  is  copied  from  “ Macy’s  History  of  Nantucket 


PRODUCE  OF  THE  WHALE  FISHERY,  CARRIED  Oil  AT  NANTUCKET,  BETWEEN  THE  YEARS  1804 

AND  1834,  INCLUSIVE. 


Year. 

Spermaceti. 

Bods — bbls.  Uead-bbls. 

Whale. 

Bbls. 

Whalebone. 

JJfS 

1804 

4,730 

2,G65 

6,718 

46.690 

1805 

5,459 

2,034 

4,507 

13,131 

1806 

7,701 

7,914 

3,084 

15,954 

88,554 

1807 

3,235 

13,959 

72,764 

1808 

5,602 

2,105 

10,503 

49,970 

1809 

6,641 

2,695 

7,256 

17,092 

1810 

5,117 

2,130 

7,929 

41,437 

1811 

15,355 

6,745 

6,377 

43,200 

1812 

5,116 

2,475 

2,230 

6,266 

1813 

774 

359 

2,567 

9,901 

1814 

1,146 

498 

83 

1815 

636 

284 

138 

1816 

... 

1,550 

682 

2,700 

796 

1817 

15,401 

6,813 

5,771 

19,444 

1818... 

10,496 

4,378 

13,426 

65,446 

1819 

12,901 

5,621 

11,511 

62,403 

1820 

11,884 

5,027 

11,736 

59,794 

1821 

16,196 

6,719 

8,632 

38,092 

1822 

19,392 

8,009 

5,407 

3,197 

1823 

25,260 

10.803 

3,808 

20,243 

1824 

29,355 

11,875 

4,322 

22,063 

1825 

22,795 

8,985 

7,194 

39,596 

1826 

11,373 

4,951 

2,402 

16,002 

1827 

19,529 

8,441 

583 

5,152 

1828 

30,130 

13,044 

1,033 

8,576 

8,662 

1829 

23,334 

10,159 

76.808 

1830 

24,509 

11,504 

7,758 

67,508 

1831 

27,954 

13,335 

8,568 

■ 83,206 

1832 

21,193 

9,695 

16,364 

155,379 

1833 

19,965 

9,546 

* 5,422 

49,429 

1834 

14,170 

6,347 

4,747 

37,137 

* This  state  ef  the  whale  fishery  in  Nantucket  was  written  in  the  year  1785. 
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Other  towns  that  had  been  lured  into  the  business,  abandoned  h when 
they  found  that  it  was  not  profitable  ; and  so,  in  course  of  time,  Nantucket 
became  once  more  almost  the  only  port  in  the  Union  from  which  the 
business  was  carried  on  with  any  degree  of  success. 

The  long  embargo  of  1807,  which  prevented  the  export  of  oil,  had  a 
depressing  effect  upon  the  business,  but  ships  were  still  sent  out  in  pursuit 
of  fresh  cargoes  until  1812,  when  war  was  again  declared  against  England, 
and  another  season  of  depression  and  disaster  followed.  At  this  time, 
there  were  116  vessels,  whose  aggregate  capacity  was  11,000  tons,  be- 
longing  to  the  island ; and  the  greater  part  of  them  being  at  sea,  many 
were  captured  by  the  enemy,  and  some  were  lost.  The  inhabitants  suf- 
fered greatly  while  the  war  lasted,  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  food  and 
fuel  from  the  continent ; the  town,  being  left  entirely  unprotected  by  the 
government,  remained  in  a state  of  neutrality,  and  feeling  themselves 
under  no  obligations  to  support  a war  which  was  reducing  them  to  starva- 
tion, the  inhabitants  manfully  refused  to  pay  the  taxes  which  government 
imposed  upon  them.  On  the  news  of  peace,  the  people  immediately  be- 
gan  once  more  to  extend  their  business.  During  the  war,  they  had  lost 
quite  one-half  of  their  shipping ; many  wealthy  inhabitants  had  removed 
to  the  continent,  but  enough  remained  to  revive  the  commerce  of  the 
town ; and  in  1821,  the  tonnage  belonging  to  the  island  had  increased  to 
27,500  tons,  and  the  inhabitants  to  nearly  8,000. 

The  subsequent  increase  of  the  town  in  wealth  and  population  has  been 
moderate,  but  steady.  The  great  hindrance  to  their  prosperity  is  the  bar 
across  the  entrance  of  their  only  harbor,  which  prevents  a loaded  ship 
from  going  in  or  out,  and  occasions  considerable  cost  and  work  by  ren- 
dering  it  necessary  to  load  and  unload  their  ships  by  the  means  of  lighters. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  excavate  a channel  across  the  bar, 
but  without  success  ; and,  four  years  since,  they  constructed  a camel  for 
taking  loaded  ships  over  this  sandy  barrier,  but  the  additional  expense  and 
risk  of  this  contrivance  operates  very  seriously  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
place,  and  the  inhabitants  believe  that  the  great  day  of  their  prosperity  has 
passed.  The  following  statement  of  the  industrial  resources  of  the  town 
is  copied  from  a report  made  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  by  J. 
G.  Palfrey,  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  1846.  It  was  pre- 
pared from  the  assessors’  reports,  and  is  probably  as  correct  an  account  as 
can  be  given : — 

Brass  foundries,  1;  value  of  articles  manufactured,  86,000;  capital  invested,  $4,000; 
persons  employed,  4. 

Saddle,  harness,  and  trunk  manafactories,  4;  value  of  articles  manufactured,  $1,950  ; 
capital  invested,  $1,000  ; persons  employed,  10. 

Hat  and  cap  manufactories,  1;  hats  and  caps  manufactured,  600;  value,  $600; 
Capital  invested,  $300  ; persons  employed,  1. 

Cordage  manufactories,  1 ; cordage  manufactured,  300,000  lbs;  value,  $30,000;  capi- 
tal invested,  $10,000  ; persons  employed,  30. 

Oil  and  sperm  candle  manufactories,  24  ; oil  manufactured,  1,022,019  gallons ; value, 
$14179,817;  candles,  858,581  lbs.;  value,  $214,645;  capital  invested,  $1,580,417; 
persons  employed,  105. 

Soap  and  tallow  candle  manufactories,  2 ; hard  soap  manufactured,  11,000  lbs.;  soft, 
440  bbis. ; value  of  soap  manufactured,  $7,800 ; capital  invested,  $5,000 ; persons  em- 
ployed, 5. 

Tin-ware  manufactories,  7 ; value  of  ware,  $4,000 ; capital  invested,  $2,000 ; persons 
employed,  12. 

Boots  manufactured,  370  pairs ; shoes,  2,300  pairs ; value  of  boots  and  Bhoes,  $44100 ; 
males  employed,  11 ; females  employed,  3.  Value  of  snuff,  tobacco,  and  cigars,  inanu- 
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fiictured,  •600  ; persons  employed,  3.  Value  of  blocks  and  pumps  manufactured , $2,660 ; 
persons  employed,  10. 

Candle -box  manufactories,  6;  boxes  manufactured,  300,000;  value,  $6,600;  capital 
invested,  $4,000  ; persons  employed,  12.  Value  of  casks  manufactured,  $40,000 ; capi- 
tal invested,  $30,000 ; persons  employed,  65. 

Establishments  for  manufacturing  coopers*  tools,  harpoons,  and  other  whale  craft,  14 ; 
value  of  articles  manufactured,  $4,200 ; capital  invested,  $4,000;  persons  employed,  15. 
Boats  built,  117  ; value,  $6,775  ; persons  employed,  12. 

Whale  oil  consumed  in  manufacturing,  400  gallons ; value,  $140 ; anthracite  coal  con- 
sumed in  manufacturing,  200  tons ; value,  $1,050 ; bituminous  coal  mined  in  the  United 
States,  111  chaldrons;  value,  $1,000;  value  of  other  articles  of  American  production, 
excepting  cotton,  wool,  and  iron,  consumed  in  manufacturing,  $22,000. 

Vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fishery,  77 ; tonnage,  264295 ; sperm  oil  imported, 
986,868  gallons  ; value,  $868,443 ; whale  oil,  140,269  gallons ; value,  $46,756 ; whale- 
bone, 30,708  Ibe. ; value,  $10,336;  capital  invested,  $2,660,000;  persons  employed, 
1,900.  Vessels  employed  in  the  mackerel  and  cod  fisheries,  4;  tonnage,  110;  capital 
invested,  $2,000 ; persons  employed,  12. 

Sheep,  7,500;  value,  $15,000  ; wool  produced,  1,600  lbs.;  value,  $4,000.  Horses, 
442  ; value,  $30,300 ; neat  cattle,  1,053  ; value,  $20,000 ; swine,  1,304 ; value,  $11,518 ; 
Indian  com  or  maize  raised,  500  bushels:  value,  $300;  potatoes,  6,000  bushels;  value, 

J 1,500 ; other  esculent  vegetables,  7,000  bushels ; value,  $1,400 ; hay,  3,500  tons ; value, 
42,000.  Butter,  30,000  lbs. ; value,  $7,500. 

Whole  amount  of  tonnage  belonging  to  the  island,  31,652. 

The  commercial  history  of  Nantucket  is  chiefly  important  from  the  great 
benefits  which  the  nation  has  derived  from  the  peculiar  habits  and  indus- 
try of  the  people ; for,  although  other  towns  have  already  surpassed  her  in 
the  extent  of  their  operations  in  the  whaling  business,  yet  they  are  chiefly 
indebted  for  their  greatness  to  the  people  of  this  island,  who  were  the 
pioneers  in  the  perilous  enterprise  of  exploring  unknown  seas  in  the  search 
of  whales.  From  the  small  amount  of  the  agricultural  productions  of  the 
island,  may  be  seen  its  capacity  for  sustaining  its  inhabitants*  and  the  dis- 
astrous consequences  which  must  always  follow  any  interruption  of  their 
intercourse  with  the  continent.  The  island  lies  in  the  parallel  of  41° 
north  latitude,  and  of  70°  7'  56"  west  of  Greenwich.  It  is  crescent- 
shaped,  about  14  miles  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  and  about  3£  miles 
in  breadth ; the  nearest  point  to  the  main  land  is  about  30  ibiles.  The 
entire  area  of  the  island  contains  nearly  30,000  acres  of  land,  a small 
portion  of  which,  however,  is  capable  of  cultivation.  The  soil  is  light 
and  sandy,  and  is  entirely  destitute  of  indigenous  trees,  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  well  wooded  at  the  time  of  its  first  settlement  by  the  English. 
It  then  contained  a population  of  1,500  native  inhabitants ; and  the  last 
descendant  of  the  race  died  in  1822.  Although  for  many  years  Quaker- 
ism was  the  only  religion  of  the  inhabitants,  the  members  of  that  sect  form 
but  a small  part  of  the  population  at  present.  The  original  settlers  were 
Baptists,  and  that  remained  the  prevailing  religious  faith  of  the  people 
until  about  the  year  1704,  when  they  were  gradually  converted  to  Qua- 
kerism by  the  appearance  among  them  of  some  itinerant  preachers  of  that 
doctrine.  The  schools  of  the  island  had  been  rather  defective,  and  book- 
learning was  held  in  small  estimation  by  the  people  until  the  year  1826, 
when  the  late  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin  visited  the  island,  and  finding  that 
a great  number  of  his  relations  did  not  enjoy  such  educational  privileges 
as  he  thought  them  entitled  to,  benevolently  funded  2,500  pounds  sterling 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a school,  free  for  all  the  descendants  of  his 
great  ancestor,  Tristam  Coffin,  who  was  among  the  first  settlers  of  the 
island.  This  generous  act  of  the  benevolent  old  admiral  opened  the  eyes 
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of  the  people  to  their  necessities,  and  they  immediately  began  to  establish 
free  schools  for  the  education  of  their  children,  and  they  have  now  the 
best  organized  system  of  public  schools  in  the  country. 

At  one  time,  there  were  three  banks  on  the  island,  but  now  they  havei 
but  one  ; a strange  fatality  seems  to  have  attended  all  their  banking  ope- 
rations, and  their  losses  by  such  institutions  have  been  very  serious.  The 
town  is,  or  was,  built  almost  entirely  of  wood  ; the  houses  were  old,  the 
streets  extremely  narrow,  and  huddled  closely  together,  as  if  for  shelter 
and  the  convenience  of  social  intercourse;  there  were  at  all  times  large 
quantities  of  oil  in  the  very  heart  of  the  town,  and  their  liability  to  a con- 
flagration was  peculiar  and  fearful.  But  the  people  had  been  peculiarly 
favored,  up  to  the  year  1835,  when  the  entire  value  of  property  destroyed 
by  fire,  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  town,  amounted  to  $36, 000.  Since 
then,  the  town  has  suffered  most  severely  by  two  conflagrations,  the  last 
of  which  occurred  in  1846,  and  destroyed  nearly  one-third  of  the  town, 
and  property  to  the  value  of  more  than  half  a million  of  dollars.  The  peo- 
ple have  since  widened  the  streets  of  their  44  burnt  district,”  and  replaced 
their  wooden  stores  by  substantial  brick  buildings,  and  the  town  has  lost 
something  of  its  quaint  and  weather-beaten  aspect,  but  it  remains  an 
Unique  town,  as  it  ever  must,  and  its  inhabitants  a peculiar  people.  Many 
disastrous  voyages  of  their  ships,  and  heavy  losses  by  the  low  prices  of 
oil,  had  led  the  people  to  look  about  them  for  some  other  means  of  em- 
ployment than  the  business  by  which  they  had  always  been  sustained  ; 
and,  just  as  this  great  conflagration  occurred,  they  were  about  to  try  the 
experiment  of  manufacturing  cotton,  by  which  so  many  towns  in  New 
England  had  been  sustained  and  enriched.  A few  years  ago,  they  tried 
the  experiment  of  manufacturing  silk,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a prospect 
that  Nantucket  might  prove  the  Lyons  of  the  New  World.  But,  through 
mismanagement,  or  from  some  local  cause,  the  enterprise  proved  unprofit- 
able, and  the  business  was  abandoned.  They  have  not  given  up  the 
project  of  a cotton-mill,  and  as  New  Bedford,  the  prosperous  rival  of  Nan- 
tucket, is  about  to  engage  in  this  business,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they 
may  yet  become  as  famous  for  their  calicoes  hereafter,  as  they  have  been 
for  their  candles.  Their  ancestral  thrift  has  not  been  purged  from  their 
blood,  and  it  is  not  in  them  to  sit  listless  down,  and  see{  the  world  roll  on 
ahead  of  them  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth. 


Art.  V.— THE  LAW  OP  DEBTOR  AND  CREDITOR  IN  TENNESSEE. 

The  laws  of  the  several  States,  which  concern  merchants  to  know,  are 
those  which  govern  the  relation  of  creditor  and  debtor.  These  will  ap- 
pear, imperfectly  of  course,  by  exhibiting  the  organization  of  the  judiciary 
of  the  State  proposed,  the  jurisdiction  of  its  courts,  the  remedies  and  modes 
of  proceeding  in  them,  together  with  some  of  its  peculiar  statutes,  and 
decisions  of  the  courts,  such  as  those  which  concern  the  limitation  of  ac- 
tions, frauds,  the  registry  of  conveyances,  the  lien  of  judgments  and  exe- 
cutions, interest  upon  money,  negotiable  paper,  and  probably  others. 

THE  COURTS  OF  TENNESSEE. 

These  are  Justices  of  the  Peace,  County  Courts,  Circuit  Courts,  the 
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Commercial  and  Criminal  Court  of  Memphis,  Chancery  Courts,  and  the 
Supreme  Court 

Justices  of  the  Peace . The  counties  are  laid  off  into  “civil  districts,” 
in  each  of  which  the  people  elect  two  Justices,  except  in  the  district  where- 
in is  the  county  town,  in  which  three  are  elected.  The  term  of  office  of 
Justices,  is  six  years. 

The  County  Court  is  composed  of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  all  meeting 
in  session  quarter-yearly,  and  constituting  the  “ Quarterly  Court,”  and 
three  meeting  monthly,  and  constituting  the  “Quorum  Court.”  The 
Quarterly  Court  sits  the  first  Mondays  of  January,  April,  July,  and  Octo- 
ber, the  Quorum  Court  sits  the  first  Monday  of  every  month.  The  Jus- 
tices of  the  Quorum  Court  are  elected  yearly,  by  all  the  Justices  of  the 
county,  at  the  first  Quarterly  Court  of  the  year. 

The  Circuit  Courts.  The  State  is  laid  off  into  thirteen  judicial  circuits, 
each  circuit  embracing  several  counties,  more  or  less,  with  some  regard  to 
the  amount  of  business  of  the  counties.  A Judge  for  each  circuit  is  elected 
by  the  Legislature,  for  the  term  of  office  of  eight  years.  The  Judge  resides 
in  his  circuit,  and  holds  a court  in  each  county  thrice  yearly.  The  Circuit 
Judges  are  Judges  of  the  State,  and  may,  by  arrangement,  interchange 
the  holding  of  courts  with  each  other.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  sys- 
tem would  be  improved  by  the  regular  interchange  of  circuits — thus  dimin- 
ishing, to  some  extent,  the  influence  upon  the  administration  of  the  law, 
of  the  prejudices  and  partialities  which  are  apt  to  grow  out  of  the  long 
and  frequent  intercourse  of  judges,  lawyers,  and  suitors.  No  material  evil 
of  this  kind,  has,  however,  as  yet  been  felt. 

The  Chancery  Courts.  The  State  is  laid  off  into  four  chancery  divi- 
sions, for  each  of  which  a Chancellor  is  elected  by  the  Legislature,  for 
the  term  of  office  of  eight  years.  The  chancery  divisions  are  sub-divided 
into  chancery  districts,  some  districts  consisting  of  one  county,  the  others, 
generally  of  several  counties.  In  each  district,  a court  is  held  twice  yearly. 
The  Chancellors  of  the  divisions  are  Chancellors  of  the  State,  and  may, 
as  Circuit  Judges,  interchange  courts. 

The  Supreme  Court.  With  reference  to  this  court  the  State  is  divided 
into  three  districts,  in  each  of  which  a Judge  is  elected  by  the  Legislature 
for  the  term  of  office  of  twelve  years,  who  together  hold  a court  once 
yearly,  in  each  of  the  districts — at  Knoxville,  for  East  Tennessee ; Nash- 
ville, for  Middle ; and  Jackson,  for  West  Tennessee. 

JURISDICTION  OF  THE  COURTS. 

Justices  of  the  Peace.  A Justice  of  the  Peace  has  jurisdiction  to  the 
extent  of  $50 ; of  debts,  demands,  and  civil  injuries,  for  the  redress  of 
which  the  laws  of  the  land  furnish  remedies,  to  the  extent  of  $200 ; upon 
accounts,  liquidated  and  signed  by  the  party  chargeable ; against  the 
obligors  of  bonds  for  the  payment  of  money ; the  makers  of  promissory 
notes ; the  acceptors  and  drawers  of  bills  of  exchange ; the  endorsers  of 
negotiable  paper,  who  have,  by  the  terms  of  endorsement,  waived  demand 
of  payment  and  notice  of  non-payment ; and,  indeed,  to  the  same  extent, 
($200,)  against  a party  chargeable  upon  any  writing  which  will  support 
an  action  of  debt  for  money  at  common  law.  Justices  try  causes  without 
jury.  The  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a Justice  embraces  (with  some  limi- 
tations) the  county  in  which  is  his  civil  district. 

The  County  Courts  are  courts  of  ordinary,  probate,  or  surrogate,  and 
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of  county  police.  The  Quarterly  Courts,  consisting  of  all  the  Justices  in 
session,  establish  and  change  roads,  bridges,  and  local  turnpikes,  and  ap- 
point overseers  to  superintend  and  keep  them  in  repair ; assess  and  lay 
taxes  for  county  purposes ; appropriate  moneys  for  county  purposes,  &c., 
<kc*  The  Quorum  Courts,  consisting  of  three  Justices,  take  probates  of 
'Wills  not  contested  ; qualify  executors ; appoint  and  qualify  administrators 
of  decedents’  estates,  guardians  of  minors  and  lunatics ; and,  through  their 
clerks,  superintend  the  settlements  of  the  accounts  of  executors,  adminis- 
trators, and  guardians,  4c c.,  dec.  Contested  wills  are  transferred  for  trial 
by  jury  to  the  Circuit  Courts,  and  if  established  are  returned  to  the  County 
Courts  for  record,  and  such  further  proceedings  as  maybe  necessary. 
The  County  Courts  have  no  jurisdiction  of  causes  triable  by  jury. 

The  Circuit  Courts  are  courts  of  law,  of  general  and  original  jurisdic- 
tion, civil  and  criminal,  of  all  causes  wherein  the  parties  are  entitled  to 
trial  by  jury ; and  of  appellate  jurisdiction  to  the  decisions  of  Justices,  and 
of  the  County  Courts.  They  have  likewise  jurisdiction  to  assign  dower  ; 
partition  estates,  real  and  personal,  among  heirs,  legatees,  distributees, 
tenants  in  common ; to  order  the  sale,  and  distribution  of  proceeds,  of  es- 
tates of  minors ; some  of  which  powers  properly  appertain  to,  and  are 
concurrent  with,  the  Chancery  Courts. 

The  Commercial  and  Criminal  Court  of  Memphis  is  an  excrescence 
upon  the  judiciary  system  of  the  State.  It  possesses  the  jurisdiction  and 
powers  of  a Circuit  Court,  in  all  cases  arising  within  the  three  civil  dis- 
tricts which  embrace  and  surround  Memphis.  The  phrase,  cases  arising , 
4-c.,  is  construed  to  mean  cases  of  Circuit  Court  cognizance,  wherein 
original  process  can  be  personally  served  upon  parties  being  found  within 
those  civil  districts.  It  is  thus  made  a court  of  great  importance  and 
business,  the  city  of  Memphis  being  the  commercial  centre  of  a large 
and  populous  surrounding  country,  of  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Arkan- 
sas, and  much  frequented  by  the  people  of  the  couutry  around.  Much 
business  is  otherwise  absorbed  into  that  court  from  the  neighboring  Cir- 
cuit Courts,  by  the  arrangements  of  the  lawyers  who  reside  in  Memphis. 
The  court  ought  to  be,  and  doubtless  will  soon  be  abolished,  and  the 
Jregular  Circuit  Court  of  the  county  substituted  in  its  place. 

The  Chancery  Courts , as  their  name  indicates,  are  courts  of  general 
equity  cognizance,  recognizing  generally  the  principles  of  equity  jurispru- 
dence, and  exercising  the  powers  of  the  British  and  American  Courts  of 
Chancery.  Modifications  of  the  practice  in  chancery  have  been  made  by 
statutes,  conforming  to  the  character  of  the  people,  the  spirit  of  our  insti- 
tutions, the  general  jurisprudence  and  judicial  organization  of  the  State, 
and  tending  to  quicken  the  progress  of  suits  to  decision. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  purely  a court  of  appeals  and  errors,  for  the  cor- 
rection of  the  errors  of  the  Circuit  and  Chancery  Courts,  having  no  ori- 
ginal jurisdiction,  and  trying  no  causes  by  jury.  Perhaps,  it  may  be  said 
to  exercise  a quasi  original  jurisdiction  in  cases  in  chancery  transferred 
to  it  on  account  of  the  incompetency  of  the  Chancellors  for  relationship  to 
the  parties,  or  for  other  causes  of  incompctency.  Causes  are  carried  to 
the  Supreme  Court  from  the  Circuit  and  Chancery  Courts,  by  writ  of  er- 
ror, or  by  appeal  in  the  nature  of  a writ  of  error ; generally,  by  the  latter 
mode,  which  is  of  right,  and  done  during  the  term  of  the  inferior  court, 
at  which  the  supposed  erroneous  decision  is  made. 
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OF  LEGAL  PROCEEDINGS  AND  PRACTICE. 

No  process,  original  or  final,  can  be  had  against  the  body  for  debt. 
Whether  the  efficiency  of  legal  remedies  has  been  materially  diminished 
by  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  is  a matter  upon  which  much 
difference  of  opinion  exists  in  the  State.  The  better  opinion  appears  to 
be,  that  no  serious  evil  has  grown  out  of  it.  In  regard  to  other  remedies 
for  enforcing  debts  and  demands,  the  laws  of  Tennessee,  it  is  believed, 
furnish  proceedings  and  practice  as  efficacious  as  do  the  laws  of  any  State 
in  the  Union.  In  some  of  the  counties  there  is,  without  doubt,  much  re- 
missness in  the  administration  of  the  law.  That  is  the  fault  of  the  offi- 
cers, not  of  the  law.  Nor  is  this  remissness  more  serious,  probably,  than 
exists  in  portions  of  all  the  States. 

Proceedings  in  Justices'  Courts . Cases  before  Justices,  ordinarily  be- 
gin by  “ warrant,”  which  is  a summons  commanding  the  constable  to 
summon  the  defendant  to  appear  and  answer  the  complaint.  The  consta- 
ble executes  it,  by  making  it  known  personally  to  the  defendant,  and  ap- 
points the  time  and  place  of  trial.  The  time  is  near  or  remote,  at  the 
option  of  the  constable,  but  usually  adjusted  to  suit  the  reasonable  con- 
venience of  the  Justice  and  the  parties.  The  “place  is  ordinarily  in  the 
civil  district  in  which  the  defendant  resides,  or  if  the  defendant  denies  the 
claim,  the  trial  may  be  had  at  a place  and  before  a Justice  of  the  civil 
district  in  which  the  plaintiff  resides,  if  both  parties  reside  in  the  same 
county.  At  the  time  and  place  appointed,  the  Justice  renders  judgment 
aqcoiding  to  his  notion  of  the  merits,  unless  delay  be  granted  for  cause. 
Either  party  may  appeal  of  right  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  county ; if 
the  plaintiff,  upon  his  giving  personal  security  for  the  costs ; if  the  defen- 
dant, upon  his  giving  personal  security,  in  some  instances,  for  the  costs, 
in  others,  for  the  payment  of  the  debt.  If  judgment  be  against  defendant, 
and  he  does  not  choose  further  to  litigate  the  matter  in  the  Circuit  Court, 
he  may  have  a stay  of  execution  for  eight  months.  If  no  appeal  or  stay 
of  execution  be  obtained,  execution  may  regularly  be  issued  after  two  days 
from  the  rendition  of  the  judgment.  Appeals  and  stay  of  execution  will 
be  further  explained  hereafter. 

In  the  Circuit  Courts , cases  are  ordinarily  begun  by  summons,  which 
writ  commands  the  sheriff  to  summon  the  defendants  to  appearand  answer 
the  complaint  at  the*  next  ensuing  term  of  the  court.  The  service  is  by 
making  the  contents  of  the  writ  known  personally  to  the  defendant,  and 
must  be  at  least  five  days  before  the  court. 

In  chancery , cases  are  ordinarily  begun  by  subpoena,  which  is  similar 
to  a summons,  with  the  copy  or  an  abstract  of  the  bill,  personally  served 
upon  the  defendant,  at  least  ten  days  before  the  court. 

In  the  Supreme  Court,  causes  are  carried  from  the  Circuit  and  Chan- 
cery Courts,  by  writ  of  error,  or  appeal  in  the  nature  of  a writ  of  error, 
or  by  writ  of  certiorari.  It  is  hardly  useful  to  explain  these  writs  and 
proceedings.  The  securities  required  of  a party  to  obtain  them,  will  be 
subsequently  mentioned. 

Appeals,  Appeals  in  nature  of  a Writ  of  Error , Writ  of  Error,  Cer- 
tiorari, An  Appeal  lies  of  right  from  the  decisions  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  county.  Two  days  are  allowed  for  ta- 
king the  appeal  after  rendition  of  the  judgment  by  the  Justices.  The 
cause  stpnds  for  trial  in  the  Circuit  Court  at  the  first  term,  if  the  ap- 
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peal  be  taken  as  much  as  five  days  before  the  first  day  of  the  term — if  less 
than  five  days,  it  stands  for  trial  at  the  second  term.  In  the  Circuit  Court, 
the  cause  is  tried  as  an  original  cause,  upon  the  merits,  by  jury. 

The  Certiorari , in  practice  in  Tennessee,  is  a writ  employed  to  carry  a 
cause  from  the  judgment  of  a Justice  of  the  Peace  to  the  Circuit  Court 
in  cases  where  the  party  has  been  unable,  for  sufficient  legal  reason,  to 
take  an  appeal  within  the  two  days  allowed  for  the  purpose.  It  is  issued 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court,  upon  the  order  of  a Circuit  Judge  or 
two  Justices  of  the  Peace,  granted  upon  petition  of  the  party,  verified  by 
his  oath,  and  showing  merits,  and  a sufficient  legal  reason  for  failing  to 
appeal,  such  as  inability  to  attend  the  trial,  and  make  defence  on  account 
of  sickness,  high  waters,  want  of  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  trial,  &c«, 
dec.  The  power  of  two  Justices  to  order  the  certiorari  is  limited  to  the 
first  twenty  days  afier  the  rendition  of  the  judgment.  If  the  party  fail 
to  apply  for  the  certiorari  until  afier  a term  of  the  Circuit  Court  has 
passed,  the  petition  must  show  a sufficient  legal  reason  for  the  delay. 
The  rule  is,  the  party  shall  appeal  if  he  can — if  he  cannot  appeal  in  time, 
then  he  shall  apply  for  the  certiorari  as  soon  as  he  can  afier  becoming 
aware  that  the  judgment  has  been  rendered  against  him.  The  writ  of 
certiorari  is  also  employed  in  Tennessee  for  many  other  purposes. 

A cause  in  the  Circuit  Court  by  certiorari,  stands  during  the  first  term 
of  the  Court  subject  to  be  dismissed  on  motion  of  the  other  party,  for 
want  of  sufficient  legal  reasons  for  its  being  granted,  apparent  upon  the 
face  of  the  petition.  The  facts  stated  in  the  petition  are  taken  to  be  true, 
and  proof  will  not  be  heard  to  contradict  them  upon  the  motion  to  dismiss. 
If  not  dismissed  upon  such  motion,  the  cause  stands  for  trial  upon  its  mer- 
its,  as  an  original  cause,  at  the  second  term. 

The  appeal  in  the  nature  of  a wit  of  error  lies  in  the  right  to  carry  a 
cause,  after  final  judgment  in  the  Circuit  Court,  from  that  Court  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  It  operates  as  a ttrit  of  error , differing  in  these  par- 
ticulars : that  the  appeal  in  the  nature  of  <Sf ls  taken  at  the  term  of  the 
Circuit  Court  in  which  final  judgment  is  rendered,  is  a matter  of  right, 
transfers  the  whole  cause  into  the  Supreme  Court,  and  closes  all  further 
action  upon  it  in  the  Circuit  Court,  unless  sent  back  from  the  Supreme 
Court,  after  hearing  and  judgment  on,  it  there.  The  cause,  when  thus  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  stands  much  the  same  as  if  there  by  writ  of  error. 
The  Supreme  Court  affirms  the  judgment  of  the  court  below  by  entering 
up  a like  judgment,  or  corrects  the  judgment  of  the  court  below,  and  en- 
ters up  such  judgment  as  that  court  ought  to  have  rendered,  or  reverses 
and  sends  the  cause  back  to  the  Circuit  Court  for  new  trial  there. 

The  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court,  upon  a cause  there  by  writ  of  er- 
ror, is  much  the  same  as  when  there  by  appeal  in  the  nature , dpc.  If 
there  be  no  error,  the  writ  is  dismissed  ; or,  if  error  which  the  Supreme 
Court  can  correct,  it  makes  the  correction,  and  enters  up  such  judgment 
as  the  court  below  ought  to  have  done  ; otherwise,  the  judgment  of  the 
court  below  is  reversed,  and  the  cause  sent  back  to  the  Circuit  Court  for 
new  trial. 

Cases  in  chancery  are  taken  by  appeal  from  the  Chancery  to  the  Su- 
preme  Court,  or  by  writ  of  error . The  practice  upon  the  cause,  when 
there,  is  nearly  or  quite  alike,  by  whichsoever  mode  it  gets  there.  The 
Supreme  Court  either  affirms  the  decree  of  the  Chancellor  by  entering  up 
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a like  decree,  or  corrects  and  modifies  it  by  entering  up  such  decree  as  the 
Chancellor  ought  to  have  adjudged ; and,  in  its  discretion,  proceeds  to  per- 
fect and  execute  the  decree,  or  sends  the  cause  back  to  the  Chancellor  to 
be  perfected  and  executed  by  him  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  writ  of  error , in  chancery  causes,  carries  up  to  the  Supreme  Court 
all  the  pleadings,  proofs,  orders,  and  decrees. 

Attachments , which  begin  proceedings  against  absconding,  removing,  or 
non-resident  debtors,  by  the  seizure  of  property,  are  entitled  to  separate 
consideration  hereafter. 

The  Securities  for  Costs , dfc.,  of  Legal  Proceedings . The  costs  in 
cases  at  law,  abide  the  event  of  the  suit.  The  losing  party  pays.  None 
are  required  to  be  paid  preliminary  to  any  proceeding.  The  final  judg- 
ment in  the  cause  embraces  a judgment  for  the  costs  against  the  losing 
party,  on  which  judgment  execution  issues  in  favor  of  the  successful  par- 
ty. Upon  the  commencement  of  a suit,  the  plaintiff  is  required  to  give  a 
bond,  with  a surety  for  the  costs.  The  bond  is  a part  of  the  record,  and 
if  the  plaintiff  be  cast,  may  be  enforced  against  the  surety  by  a proceed- 
ing upon  it  as  a record,  (by  scire  facias ,)  or  as  a penal  bond  at  common 
law.  Upon  the  bonds  with  sureties,  which  are  required  to  be  given  by 
the  appellant  as  the  condition  of  obtaining  an  appeal,  the  surety  becomes 
so  far  a party  to  the  cause,  as  that,  if  judgment  go  against  the  appealing 
party  in  the  appellate  court,  it  embraces  likewise  the  surety,  and  execution 
upon  it  issues  against  the  appellant  and  his  surety,  jointly. 

The  warrant , which  begins  proceedings  before  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
issues  without  security  for  costs.  If  the  cause  be  taken  by  appeal  of  the 
plaintiff  to  the  Circuit  Court,  the  defendant,  by  application  to  the  court, 
can  require  the  plaintiff  to  give  personal  security  for  the  costs,  upon  pain 
of  dismissal  of  his  appeal,  if  not  given  by  a day  designated  by  the  court. 
If  the  defendant  appeal,  such  securities  are  required  of  him  as  will  be 
mentioned  hereafter,  in  speaking  of  appeals , <fyc. 

The  summons,  which  begins  suit  in  the  Circuit  Court,  and  the  subpoena, 
which  begins  in  the  Chancery  Court,  issue  upon  personal  security  given 
by  the  plaintiff  or  complainant,  for  the  costs.  The  responsibility  of  the 
surety  offered,  is  judged  of  and  decided,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  clerk 
who  issues  the  process.  If  the  defendant  think  the  security  insufficient 
for  any  reason,  he  may,  by  application  to  the  court  in  term,  and  showing 
it  to  be  so,  require  better  security,  or  the  cause  to  be  dismissed. 

An  appeal  transfers  the  cause  from  the  inferior  to  the  Superior  Court. 
The  appellant  is  in  all  cases  required  to  give  personal  security  for  the 
costs  of  the  appeal,  and  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Superior  Court.  If  the 
defendant  be  the  appellant,  in  addition  to  security  for  costs,  he  is  required 
to  give  personal  security  for  payment  of  the  debt,  or  the  performance  of 
the  judgment  in  the  following  cases  : where  the  judgment  is  on  a bond 
for  money ; bill  of  exchange  ; promissory  note ; written  obligations  to 
pay  bank  notes,  bonds,  or  promissory  notes ; written  obligations  for  the 
delivery  of  specific  articles  ; liquidated  accounts  signed  by  the  party  to 
be  charged. 

The  writ  of  error  issues  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court,  as  mat- 
ter  of  right,  upon  application  by  either  party  to  the  Clerk  of  that  court, 
and  filing  with  him  a copy  of  the  record  of  proceedings  in  the  inferior 
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court.  Security  for  costs  of  the  contemplated  proceedings  in  the  Superior 
Court,  is  required  in  all  instances.  The  writ  does  not  suspend  proceed- 
ings upon  the  judgment  or  decree  of  the  court  below,  unless  so  ordered 
by  a Judge  of  the  Appellate  Court.  The  order  is  made  by  the  Judge 
upon  inspecting  a certified  copy  of  the  record,  and  discovering  in  it  what 
he  thinks  material  error.  Upon  making  such  order,  the  Judge  directs  to 
what  extent,  and  for  what  purpose  security  shall  be  given,  and  such  se- 
curity is  required  to  be  given  before  the  writ  of  error  issues,  which  sus- 
pends proceedings  on  the  judgment  or  decree  in  the  inferior  court  The 
writ  of  error  may  issue  at  any  time  within  two  years  after  final  judgment 
in  the  inferior  court. 

The  writ  of  certiorari  issues  upon  personal  security  being  given  by  the 
party  obtaining  the  writ,  to  the  extent  of  double  the  amount  of  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Justice,  for  the  performance  of  such  judgment  as  the  Circuit 
Court  may  render  in  the  cause.  When  this  writ  issues  for  other  purposes 
than  as  a remedy  for  an  omitted  apeal,  it  is  on  the  order  of  a Judge,  who 
prescribes  such  securities  as  he  may  think  fit  for  the  protection  of  the  op- 
posite party. 

The  Progress  of  Legal  Proceedings.  In  cases  before  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  the  constable  designates  the  time  and  place  of  trial.  Two  days 
are  allowed  after  judgment,  to  take  an  appeal,  or  obtain  stay  of  execution . 
If  no  appeal  or  stay  be  obtained,  execution  is  issuable  immediately.  The 
execution  is  returnable  in  thirty  days  after  issuance,  which  allows  the 
constable  thirty  days  to  make  the  money.  If  judgment  be  against  the 
defendant,  he  may  obtain  a stay  of  execution  for  eight  months.  This  is 
done  by  procuring  a responsible  friend  to  enter,  or  cause  to  be  entered, 
his  name  on  the  Justice’s  docket  as  surety  for  the  payment  of  the  debt 
and  costs.  At  the  end  of  the  eight  months,  an  execution  may  be  taken 
out  against  the  defendant  and  his  stayor,  jointly,  and  the  money  made 
out  of  the  defendant  if  practicable  ; if  not,  out  of  the  stayor.  The  con- 
stable has  regularly  thirty  days  after  the  issuance  of  the  execution  to 
make  the  money. 

In  the  Circuit  Court  the  summons  may  be  taken  out  from  the  Clerk’s 
office  at  any  time.  If  executed  on  the  defendant,  five  or  more  days  be- 
fore the  first  day  of  the  ensuing  term,  the  defendant  must  cause  his  ap- 
pearance to  be  entered,  and  the  pleadings  made  up  at  the  first  term,  and 
the  cause  regularly  stands  for  trial  at  the  second  term.  Such  is  usually 
the  progress  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  actions  of  debt,  and  the  like,  when 
there  is  no  substantial  defence.  If  the  defendant  fail  to  appear  and  plead 
at  the  first  term,  judgment  final,  by  default,  may  be  taken  at  that  term  in 
actions  of  debt ; in  other  personal  actions,  final  judgments  cannot  be  had 
before  the  second  term. 

In  the  Chancery  Court , the  subpoena  and  copy  of  the  bill  may  be  taken 
out  from  the  Clerk’s  office  at  any  time  after  the  bill  is  filed.  If  executed 
upon  the  defendant  ten  or  more  days  before  the  first  day  of  the  ensuing 
term,  the  defendant  ought  to  put  in  his  demurrer,  plea,  or  answer,  at  that 
term.  The  demurrer,  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  plea,  may  be  heard  and 
decided  at  the  terra  when  filed.  If  the  demurrer  be  sustained,  the  cause 
is  at  an  end  ; if  overruled,  it  may  be  withdrawn,  and  a plea  or  answer  be 
filed.  If  the  plea  be  insufficient  in  substance,  it  may  be  heard  and  dis- 
allowed at  the  term  when  filed,  and  an  answer  put  in.  If  sufficient,  its 
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truth  may  be  put  in  issue,  and  prepared  for  hearing  at  the  next  term,  very 
much  in  the  manner  of  an  answer.  Generally  the  answer  ought  to  come 
in  at  the  first  term,  a general  replication  forthwith  filed  which  puts  the 
cause  at  issue,  and  the  cause  be  heard  at  the  second  term.  In  practice, 
however,  the  progress  in  Chancery  is  much  more  tardy.  Either  party 
may  interpose  obstacles  and  delay  steps,  and  thus  cause  the  suit  to  “ drag 
its  slow  length  along.”  Though  the  statute  requires  the  answer  to  be  in 
at  the  first  court,  it  can  be  omitted  with  impunity  until  the  next  M rule 
day,”  which  is  the  first  Monday  of  the  month  next  after  the  court.  Then 
the  case  has  to  stand,  for  the  taking  of  testimony,  which  is  all  in  writing, 
five  months  after  the  issue  is  made  up  by  the  filing  of  the  replication. 
The  replication  is  a general  and  formal  denial  by  the  complainant  of  the 
truth  of  the  answer,  and  assertion  of  the  truth  of  the  bill,  with  a declara- 
tion of  his  readiness  to  prove  the  one  and  disprove  the  other.  The  spe- 
cial replication  is  not  allowed  in  Tennessee.  The  complainant  cannot 
be  coerced  to  file  a replication  sooner  than  the  second  rule  day  after  the 
answer  is  in.  The  first  Mondays  of  each  month  are  rule  days.  The 
mode  of  coercing  a replication  is  : the  defendant  enters  in  the  Clerk’s 
office,  after  the  answer  is  in,  upon  a rule  day,  a rule  requiring  the  com- 
plainant to  file  a replication.  If  not  filed  by  the  next  rule  day,  (a  month 
off,)  the  defendant  may  set  down  the  cause  for  hearing  upon  the  bill  and 
answer,  and  the  statements  of  the  answer  will  be  taken  to  be  true.  If  the 
replication  be  filed  before  the  cause  is  set  down  for  hearing  on  bill  and 
answer,  the  cause  then  stands  five  months  for  testimony  to  be  taken,  be- 
fore it  can  be  heard.  By  this  delay,  the  complainant  is  able  to  throw  the 
hearing  of  the  cause  beyond  the  second  term,  after  its  commencement. 
The  defendant  can  procure  still  longer  delay.  Without  stopping  to  detail 
the  manner,  it  may  be  truly  stated,  that  a skilful  equity  lawyer  may  easily 
protract  the  hearing  and  decision  of  a common  case  in  Chancery  at  least 
two  years  after  its  commencement. 

The  foregoing  attempt  to  sketch  the  progress  of  causes  in  the  Chancery 
Courts  of  Tennessee,  is  very  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory.  Whoever  ad- 
ventures upon  the  task,  will  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  accomplish 
within  reasonable  space,  or  in  terms  intelligible  to  the  general  reader, 
and,  indeed,  to  the  professional  reader,  not  familiar  with  the  Chancery 
practice  in  Tennessee. 

To  conclude — the  system  of  Chancery  practice  prescribed  by  statute, 
appears  to  be  framed  with  a view  to  speed  the  decision  of  causes  in  equity 
at  the  second  term  after  commencement.  Such,  however,  is  the  essential 
nature  of  the  practice  incapable  of  material  change  or  modification  in  this 
respect,  that  most  of  the  reforms  projected  to  quicken  its  progress,  will  end 
in  the  disappointment  of  those  who  devise  them.  It  may  be  added,  that 
parties  who  on  both  sides  wish,  may  generally  speed  a decision  by  the 
second  term. 

In  the  Supreme  Court  all  causes  stand  for  trial,  and  generally  are  tried 
and  decided,  at  the  first  term  after  they  get  there. 
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Art  VI.— THE  PROJECT  OF  A RAILROAD  TO  THE  PACIFIC. 

HON.  ZADOCK  PRATT’S  LETTER  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Certainly  this  is  an  age  of  great  events,  and  such  as  must  be  pro* 
ductive  of  important  results  to  the  interests  of  mankind.  It  is  the  character 
of  the  men  that  appear  in  an  age,  and  stamp  the  impress  of  their  bold 
and  energetic  character  upon  it,  which  make  it  marked  in  history,  an 
era  in  human  progress.  The  following  letter  is  from  one  of  this  cast, 
the  Hon.  Zadock  Pratt,  of  Pr&ttsville  ; and  on  the  subject,  a most  stupen* 
dous  national  work,  the  bold  and  able  letter  will  speak  its  own  merits. 
It  was  prepared  for  the  Magazine  for  last  month,  but v unfortunately  too 
late  for  insertion ; it  was  therefore  sent  to  the  National  Intelligencer,  and 
the  Union,  at  Washington.  The  plan  of  Mr.  Whitney  has  made  great 
progress  in  public  opinion,  and  six  important  States  have  instructed  their 
Congressional  delegations  to  vote  in  its  favor. 

When,  at  the  close  of  1844,  we  wrote  the  following,  which  appeared  in 
our  Januaiy  number,  we  had  certainly  no  idea  that  the  suggestion  therein 
contained  would  be  taken  up  by  energetic  men,  and  its  feasibility  reduced  to 
a certainty : — 

44  The  English  government  hope,  by  commanding  the  exclusive  route  to 
China  over  Egypt,  by  way  of  the  Nile  and  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  (to  effect 
which,  a negotiation  is  now  pending  between  that  power  and  the  Pacha,) 
to  obtain  news  several  weeks  earlier  than  it  can  be  had  in  the  United 
States  ; an  advantage  which  will  give  her  merchants  control  of  the  mar- 
kets. Their  diplomacy  may  succeed  temporarily  in  this,  but  the  march 
of  events  will  ultimately  give  the  United  States  the  mastery.  Her  popu- 
lation is  pushing,  with  a vigorous,  rapid,  and  unceasing  march,  along  a 
line  1,200  miles  in  extent,  westward,  towards  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
The  occupation  of  the  vast  territory  known  as  the  Oregon,  is  already 
going  forward ; and  twenty  years  will  not  have  elapsed,  before  a powerful 
State  will  have  sprung  up  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  This  great  tract 
of  the  Oregon  is  drained  by  the  Columbia  river  and  the  San  Francisco, 
which  debouch  upon  the  ocean  at  a point  six  days,  by  steam,  distant  from 
the  Sandwich  islands — a group  the  independence  of  which  is  guaranteed ; 
whose  population  is  100,000,  mostly  American  ; the  surface,  8,000  square 
miles,  of  a soil  the  most  fruitful,  and  a climate  unsurpassed  in  salubrity. 
These  islands  are  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific,  on  the  great  high- 
way from  Oregon  to  China.  The  great  whale  fishery  of  these  regions 
is  conducted  mostly  by  Americans,  numbering  200  vessels,  whose  annual 
product  is  about  85,000,000.  This  fleet,  in  the  summer  months,  cruise 
between  the  islands  and  the  coast  of  Japan,  for  sperm  whale,  and  carry 
on  a large  trade  in  furs,  &c.,  which  are  now  sold  in  China,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds, in  tea,  sent  home  to  the  United  States.  The  whole  of  this  vast 
trade,  and  that  of  China,  via  the  Sandwich  islands,  will  be  commanded 
by  the  State  of  Oregon.  Those  persons  are  now  living  who  will  see  a 
railroad  connecting  New  York  with  the  Pacific,  and  a steam  communica- 
tion from  Oregon  to  China.  For  the  Jast  three  centuries,  the  civilized 
world  has  been  rolling  westward ; and  Americans  of  the  present  age 
will  complete  the  circle,  and  open  a western  steam  route  with  the  east . 

Under  the  energetic  guidance  of  such  men  as  Pratt  and  Whitney,  this 
end  bids  fair  to  be  speedily  consummated. 

VOL.  XVII.— NO.  IV.  25 
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TO  THE  PEOPLE  07  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  subject  of  a passage  across  our  continent  to  the  Pacific,  is  exciting  the 
attention  of  the  public  mind  to  such  an  extent,  as  makes  it  necessary  for  every 
statesman  and  citizen  interested  in  the  welfare,  prosperity,  and  future  greatness 
of  our  country,  to  examine  the  subject,  for  his  own  satisfaction,  at  least. 

Two  routes  and  modes  are  proposed  to  accomplish  this  great  object.  One  by  a 
canal  or  railroad,  somewhere  from  Panama  to  Tehuantepec,  in  Mexico,  between 
latitude  north  7°  and  16° ; and  the  other,  a railroad,  from  Lake  Michigan,  through 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  Oregon,  on  the  parallel  of  about  424°,  all  on  our  own 
territory.  I wish  first  to  consider  the  canal,  and  see  what  it  would  and  would 
not  do,  and  see  how  we  can  build  it. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Wheaton,  late  Minister  at  Berlin,  in  his  very  able  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  shows  that  he  has  studied  the  subject,  and  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  lights  then  before  the  world  ; and  even  he  leaves  all  in  doubt 
and  conjecture.  If  it  can  be  done  at  all,  it  must  be  by  the  combined  efforts  and 
influence  of  all  the  different  commercial  nations  interested.  The  English  review- 
ers take  the  same  view,  giving  to  each  nation  its  proportionate  interest  and  influ- 
ence, comparative  with  its  amount  of  commerce  with  Asia,  which,  of  course, 
would  give  the  entire  control  to  England.  Would  the  people  of  the  United  States 
submit  to  such  control  ? And  does  the  constitution  provide  for  the  forming  and 
carrying  on  such  a co-partnership  ? Clearly  not. 

In  Gen.  Garella’s  very  able,  and  the  only  scientific  report  of  a survey  of  Panama, 
in  the  years  1842  and  1843,  with  a corps  of  engineers,  under  the  orders  of  the 
French  government,  he  takes  up  and  examines  the  routes  of  Nicaragua  and  Te- 
huantepec. His  estimate  for  the  former  is  about  148,000,000  francs,  for  the 
latter  161,460,000,  and  for  Panama  149,000,000  to  166,000,000.  These  estimates 
may  be  considered  conjectural,  as  he  says  he  had  no  comparison  as  a basis.  It 
would  be  subject  to  every  possible  embarrassment ; the  sparse  population  of  a 
lawless  character,  no  security  of  person  or  property,  and  the  Mexican  government 
unable  to  enforce  laws  if  she  had  them.  A strong  military  force  would  be  abso- 
lutely necessary,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  both  to  support  and  protect  the  works 
and  the  commerce.  An  entire  absence  of  material ; laborers  and  material  to  be 
taken  from  a northern  clime  ; subject  to  heavy  expenses  in  execution,  both  from 
climate  and  local  position,  the  former  so  uncongenial  to  our  citizens  as  to  Tender 
it  almost  if  not  quite  impossible  to  sustain  them.  Therefore,  the  work  could  not 
be  done,  protected,  or  commerce  carried  on.  it  is  fair  to  presume  the  results 
would  fir  exceed  Gen.  Garella’s  estimates.  In  fact,  another  estimate  by  him  for 
Tehuantepec  is  as  high  as  181,450,000  francs ; and  from  all  our  experience  in  such 
estimates,  and  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  North  cannot  live  in  6uch  a climate, 
the  winter  months  so  rainy  and  summer  so  hot,  that  no  men  could  work  or  stand 
it,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  actual  cost  would  far  exceed  any  estimate 
made.  Gen.  Garella  abandons  all  as  inferior,  and  devotes  all  his  efforts  to  Panama. 

Now,  the  question  is,  can  we  do  this  work,  and  how,  and  what  would  be  the 
probable  results  ? It  is,  I think,  perfectly  clear  that  our  government  cannot  fur- 
nish means,  nor  enter  into  such  a co-partnership.  Then,  if  done,  it  must  be  done 
by  individuals.  Would  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Richmond, 
Charleston,  and  even  New  Orleans,  furnish  capital  to  build  a thoroughfare,  and 
population  for  a city  to  carry  on  a commerce  under  another  government,  in  the 
benefits  of  which  they  cannot  participate,  nor  derive  any  income  for  their  capital  ? 
This  is  what  no  business  man  would  do.  And  now  let  us  see  if  this  would  be  so. 
We  will  suppose  the  canal  to  be  built,  and  all  the  commerce  of  Europe  with  Asia 
passing  through  it.  Europe  would  furnish  her  own  vessels  for  both  sides — a ship 
canal,  no  transhipment  required — and,  I ask,  what  benefit  could  any  city,  on  ail 
the  Atlantic  or  Gulf  coast,  derive  froqj  it  ? Surely  none.  In  a political  point  of 
view,  it  would  place  all  the  marine,  naval  and  commercial,  of  all  Europe  perma- 
nently and  directly  at  our  doors,  in  the  most  commanding  position ; and,  as  to  our 
own  commerce  with  Asia,  would  it  be  benefited  at  all  by  this  change  of  route  ? 
Our  commeree  with  Asia  is  not  now  large,  owing  to  the  fact  that  climate,  dis- 
tance, and  expense,  prevent  an  exchange  of  commodities  ; which  difficulties  could 
not  be  removed  by  a canal.  The  climate  would  forbid  the  passage  of  our  pro* 
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dace  through  it  Nearly  all  oar  commerce  with  Asia  is  with  China,  consisting 
of  teas,  silks,  &c. ; and,  mostly  consumed  north  of  Charleston,  could  receive  no 
benefit  from  this  route,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  subject  to  delays,  losses, 
dangers,  and  damages  from  climate,  and  any  benefit  to  the  small  amount  which 
might,  perhaps,  be  taken  directly  up  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Otno,  would  be  more  than  over-balanced  by  the  delays  and  damage  of  climate, 
which  none  but  those  acquainted  with  the  business  can  understand.  And  would 
the  States  and  cities  north  of  the  Gulf  furnish  means  to  the  amount  of  some 
thirty  to  fifty  millions,  and  submit  to  such  a tax,  barely  to  put  out  of  -their  posses- 
sion and  under  another  government  the  route  for  a commerce  which  they  cannot 
participate  in  or  ever  control  ? Clearly  not.  Such,  it  appears  to  me,  would  be 
the  result  of  the  canal,  even  with  all  the  success  predicted.  It  would  be  produc- 
tive to  us  of  nothing  but  evil.  We  have  declared  to  the  world  that  we  will  not 
submit  to  any  foreign  intervention  or  control  of  the  affairs  of  this  continent ; and, 
at  the  same  time,  propose  to  enter  into  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  where- 
by we  yield  the  control  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  check  and  retard  our  pros- 
perity and  destiny  for  half  a century,  at  least,  and  finally  end  in  a desperate,  bloody, 
and  expensive  war. 

The  object  of  a canal  or  railroad  is  to  shorten  the  route  from  Europe  to  Asia, 
and,  if  possible,  bring  that  commerce,  which  has  controlled  the  world  from  time 
immemorial,  across  this  continent ; and,  by  lessening  the  expense,  shortening  the 
time  and  distance,  and  facilitating  and  increasing  intercourse,  to  increase  that 
commerce  by  a further  and  more  diversified  exchange  of  commodities.  Barely 
substituting  one  route  for  another  could  not  increase,  because  that  alone  could 
not  create  or  produce  any  new  means  to  sustain  it.  If  a new  route  opens  to  pro- 
duction a wilderness,  and  thereby  increases  population,  with  means  to  sustain  it 
and  afford  an  exchange  of  commodities,  it  would,  of  course,  increase  commerce ; 
or  a new  route  which  would  greatly  lessen  expenses  of  transit,  save  much  time, 
increase  and  facilitate  intercourse,  would  naturally  increase  an  exchange  of  com- 
modities, and  would  also  increase  commerce.  But  neither  of  these  desirable 
and  all-important  results  can  be  gained  by  a canal,  because  a canal  or  railroad 
across  any  part  of  the  isthmus  could  not  open  to  settlement  and  production  an 
extent  of  wilderness  country,  as  it  is  not  there — Nature  here  having  fixed  the 
bounds  over  which  the  genius  of  man  cannot  dominate ; climate,  sterility,  and  all, 
obstruct  his  course.  And  it  could  not  shorten  distance  and  time,  lessen  expense, 
facilitate  and  increase  intercourse ; as  I will  show  there  would  be  no  shortening 
of  distance  or  time,  by  giving  the  exact  distances  to  be  performed,  both  around 
the  cape  and  through  a proposed  canal,  as  has  been  given  to  the  public  by  Mr. 
Whitney,  and  from  the  authority  of  Professor  Wittish,  of  the  London  University : — 


To  Valparaiso.  Miles. 

From  Plymouth  to  Realijo,  via  canal,...., 5,578 

Thence  to  Valparaiso, 3,500 


8,978 

To  Valparaiso,  around  Cape  Horn, 9,400 


Difference  iu  favor  of  the  cans!,  only 422 


From  Sidney  to  England,  via  proposed  canal, .. 14,848 

44  44  “ via  Cape  Horn, 13,848 

Against  canal, - .. 1,000 

From  Canton  to  England,  via  canal,  S.  W.  Moons,. 15,558 

“ 41  44  via  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  S.  W.  Moons,. 14,940 

Against  canals... 618 

From  Plymouth  to  Singapore,  via  canal,  N.  E.  Moon,... 16,578 

“ 44  44  via  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  N.  E.  Moon, 14,350 


Against  canalr .. .. 8,228 
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From  this  it  appears  that  if  the  means  could  be  furnished,  the  canal  completed 
no  difficulties  in  its  operation  and  progress,  the  commerce  of  Europe  witn  Asia 
could  never  be  changed  to  this  route ; and  there  are  further,  and  almost,  if  not 
quite,  insurmountable  difficulties  yet  to  name.  The  climate  would  not  only  des- 
troy commodities  of  commerce,  but  population ; a hurricane,  navigation ; shoals, 
rocks,  bars,  and  no  harbors.  The  Commercial  Review  of  New  Orleans,  for  July, 
estimates  the  destruction  of  vessels  and  property  for  eighteen  months7  commerce 
of  the  Gulf  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels ; value,  cargo  and  all,  $6,000,000. 

And  should  we  alone  attempt  to  get  a canal  across  the  isthmus,  anywhere,  it 
would  force  Europe  to  try  to  get  a route  across  Suez  or  through  Russia.  But  as 
we  have  the  route  within  our  own  territory  which  would  forever  give  us  the 
entire  control  of  the  commerce  and  travel  of  all  the  world,  and  the  means  costing 
us  nothing  to  accomplish  it,  I think  it  decidedly  and  clearly  our  duty  to  go  at  it 
at  once,  and  have  it  done,  and  not  lose  all  by  looking  after  that  which  can  do  us 
no  good. 

Mr.  Whitney’s  plan  for  a railroad  from  Lake  Michigan,  through  the  South  Pass 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  Oregon,  is  so  plain  and  simple  that  any  common 
mind  can  understand  it  He  asks  Congress  to  appropriate  sixty  miles  wide  of  the 
public  lands,  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Pacific,  for  tnis  especial  purpose ; and,  as 
ne  builds  the  road,  he  takes  the  land  to  reimburse  himself.  For  eight  hundred 
miles, the  one-half, at  the  government  price, it  is  estimated,  will  build  the  road;  the 
other  half  creates  a fund  for  where  the  lands  are  poor.  When  completed,  the 
road  to  be  free  to  all  the  world,  except  for  repairs  and  operations,  to  be  fixed  by 
Congress.  The  distance  from  the  lake  to  the  ocean  is  twenty-four  hundred  miles ; 
the  estimated  cost,  when  ready  for  use,  $70,000,000.  The  number  of  acres  re- 
quired is  92,160,000,  waste  land,  1,200  miles  without  timber  or  navigable  streams, 
and  of  small  value ; and  would  it  ever  settle  or  be  of  any  value  without  the  road  ? 
Clearly  not.  Then  the  question  is,  shall  Mr.  Whitney  take  these  lands,  and,  by 
sale  and  settlement  thereof,  build  this  road,  or  shall  they  be  allowed  to  fritter  away 
without  any  perceptible  good  ? This  great  highway  of  nations,  the  greatest  work 
ever  done  by  men  or  nations ; a road  which  must  forever  be  the  thoroughfare  be- 
tween all  Europe  and  Asia ; a work  which  will  bring  us  together  as  one  family, 
binding  us  with  a bond  of  iron  which  cannot  be  sundered — both  useful  in  war  and 
peace ; a work  which  will  give  us  the  command  of  and  make  the  commerce  of  all 
the  world  tributary  to  us,  adding  millions  of  wealth  to  the  nation,  and  ten-folding 
its  population  ; a work  which  shall  change  the  condition  of  all  mankind,  bringing 
all  together,  as  one  nation,  in  free  intercourse  and  exchange  of  commodities  ; a 
work  which  must  be  the  means  of  civilizing  and  Christianizing  the  heathen,  the 
barbarian  and  the  savage — shall  these  waste  wildemeeB  lands  be  applied  to  this 
noble,  this  more  than  glorious  purpose  ? I cannot  doubt  all  will  say  yes. 

When  we  look  at  the  past,  and  see  how  civilization  has  travelled  West,  bringing 
commerce  and  the  useful  arts  with  it ; when  we  see  that  civil  and  religious  liberty 
was  driven  to  this  continent  as  its  apparent  last  resting-place ; when  we  see  the 
progress  and  even  strides  of  these  United  States  in  wealth  and  greatness  ; when 
we  see  this  vast,  this  rich  continent,  yet  a wilderness  before  us,  the  best  climate 
and  country,  and  under  the  best  government  the  sun  ever  shone  upon ; more  con- 
genial to  grow  the  whole  man  man  any  other  part  of  the  globe  ; placed  directly 
m the  centre  of  the  earth — Europe,  with  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  souls,  on  the  one  side,  with  the  Atlantic,  three  thousand  miles,  between  us,  and 
on  the  other  side  all  Asia,  with  seven  hundred  millions  of  souls,  and  the  Pacific, 
a little  more  than  five  thousand  miles,  between  us ; and  when  we  know  that  the 
earth  does  not  produce  enough  to  sustain  the  vast  multitudes  on  either  side,  and  no- 
where for  them  to  go  but  to  us  ; and  when  we  know  that  the  building  of  this 
great  road  will  open  to  settlement,  production,  and  intercourse  with  all  parts  of  the 
globe  this  vast  wilderness  of  twenty-five  hundred  miles  in  extent,  can  we  doubt 
mat  it  is  our  destiny  and  paramount  duty  to  go  forward  and  accomplish  it  ? 
Clearly  not. 

Mr.  Whitney  proposes  to  start  his  road  somewhere  on  Lake  Michigan,  where 
he  can  find  the  lands  unoccupied ; and  thence  cross  the  Mississippi,  near  Prairie 
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da  Chien,  in  the  parallel  of  about  43°;  and  thence  over  to  the  Missouri,  between 
Council  Bluffe  ana  the  Big  Sioux ; thence  to  the  Pass  on  a parallel  of  about  424°; 
thence  to  the  best  point  on  the  Pacific,  St.  Francisco,  or  the  Columbia  River. 
This  route  or  starting  point  would  seem  absolutely  necessary.  First,  the  route 
must  be  where  the  rivers  can  be  bridged  ; the  starting  point  must  be  from  where 
the  lands  can  be  made  immediately  available  for  means,  and  where  the  good  land 
can  furnish  means  for  the  part  where  the  land  is  poor,  and  to  furnish  timber  for 
the  road  and  for  buildings  where  there  is  none.  Tne  plan  could  not  be  carried  out 
from  a starting  point  west  of  the  lake,  because  there  would  not  be  a sufficient 
amount  of  lands  on  the  route  to  insure  success,  and  because  the  transportation 
of  material  to  any  other  point  would  cost  so  much  as  to  forbid  the  work.  And  it 
is  not  material  to  the  States,  as  all  would  join  this  at  or  near  the  Mississippi,  making 
this  the  most  central  for  all  the  Atlantic  cities  and  for  New  Orleans,  and  being 
about  the  centre  of  the  continent.  New  England  and  New  York  would  have 
their  Buffalo  and  Erie  roads  through  Ohio ; Pennsylvania  to  Pittsburgh  and 
through  Ohio ; Baltimore  to  Wheeling  and  through  Ohio,  two  hundred  miles 
nearer  than  New  York  *,  Richmond  her  direct  and  best  of  all  routes  to  Cincinnati, 
and  then  onward ; Charleston  to  Nashville  and  to  Louisville,  or  direct  through  the 
entire  State  of  Illinois ; and  New  Orleans,  with  the  father  of  rivers  always  navi- 
gable to  the  Ohio  ; while  St.  Louis  would  have  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  and 
her  railroad  up  the  Missouri  Valley,  the  first  to  reach  it — ail  equally  located,  and 
sharing  in  all  its  benefits.  Thus  uniting  and  bringing  all  together  at  one  grand 
centre  ; distant  from  ocean  to  ocean  from  either  city  not  over  3,400  miles,  per- 
formed at  a moderate  speed  in  eight  days,  and  at  thirty  miles  per  hour,  in  five  and 
a half  days,  and  with  tne  magnetic  telegraph  out-run  the  sun  by  twelve  hours ; 
placing  us  on  the  Pacific,  directly  opposite  to  all  Asia ; distant  from  Japan  but  4,000 
miles  ; from  China  but  5,400  miles ; to  Australia  but  6,000  miles  ; to  New  Guinea 
6,340  miles,  and  to  Singapore  7,660  miles.  From  London  or  Liverpool  (latitude 
about  60°)  to  New  York  is  about  3,000  miles,  to  be  added  to  the  above,  when  we 
have  the  direct  route  from  Europe  to  all  Asia,  and  much  shorter  than  any  other 
route  possible  to  accomplish. 

These  distances  appear  so  much  shorter  than  those  for  the  route  across  the 
isthmus,  that  an  explanation  is  required.  First,  we  start  from  London,  latitude 
60°,  and  cross  the  isthmus,  in  from  7°  to  16°  north  latitnde,  and  about  90°  west 
longitude  ; thence  to  Canton,  latitude  about  23°,  and  east  longitude  1 13  J°,  or  about 
170°  of  longitude,  each  degree  of  longitude  full  sixty  miles,  making  from  the 
terminus  of  the  canal  to  Canton  over  10,200  miles;  whereas,  from  Columbia 
river,  latitude  46i°,  to  Shanghai,  latitude  about  32°,  and  east  longitude  122°, 
where  all  the  commerce  of  China  would  centre,  is  110i°  of  longitude,  measu- 
ring on  this  parallel  about  forty-seven  miles  each,  a distance  of  6,400  miles.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  for  a vessel  bound  from  the  terminus  of  a canal  across  the 
isthmus  to  China,  the  shortest  and  best  route  would  be  first  to  the  Columbia  river, 
and  then  to  China.  Thus  we  see  that  this  would  gain  over  that  of  the  isthmus, 
from  London  to  China,  3,758  miles,  to  Australia  2,440  miles,  to  Singapore  1,398 
miles ; and*  New  York  gains  over  Europe  about  3,000  miles  to  all  these  places. 
This  seems  to  be  Nature^  route.  On  this  belt,  this  line  around  4he  globe,  is  al- 
most all  the  population  of  the  world ; on  this  line  is  and  will  be  the  greatest  pro- 
duction of  breadstufifs  and  meat,  the  sustenance  of  men  and  of  commerce,  adaing 
wealth  to  the  nation ; the  only  route  which  can  of  itself  furnish  the  means  to 
build  the  road,  or  where  the  labor  of  men  can  make  it  available.  Nature  has 
here  smoothed  the  way,  and  opened  the  mountains  to  let  us  pass.  Then  look  at 
our  picture,  our  position  with  this  road  completed:  behold,  with  one  hand  we 
reach  out  over  the  Pacific  to  the  millions  of  Japan,  China,  and  all  Asia,  with  our 
manufactures,  our  cotton,  our  tobacoo,  our  hemp,  our  rice,  our  flour,  our  corn, 
beef,  pork,  leather,  and  all  our  many  and  various  products,  and  receive  back  in 
exchange  their  teas,  coffee,  sugar,  spices,  indigo,  drugs,  silks,  and  various  useful 
and  curious  fabrics,  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones — all,  too,  with  our  own 
ships  and  our  own  men ; and  with  the  other  hand  over  the  broad  Atlantic,  to  all 
Europe,  our  various  products  in  exchange  for  theirs,  and  receive  their  surplus 
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population,  to  whom  we  give  a home,  a country ; while  our  body  draws' to  it  and 
controls  the  rich  commerce  and  wealth  of  all  the  world,  spreading  and  circulating 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  through  every  artery,  through  every  city  from  Texas  to 
Maine ; and  from  the  heart,  the  centre,  would  spring  and  flow  forth  throughout  the 
whole  frame,  the  whole  system,  the  life,  the  products  of  man’s  labor,  from  the 
earth,  which  created,  would  control  and  sustain  it.  The  picture  is  grand,  and  might 
be  considered  a vision,  had  it  any  other  foundation  than  the  wilderness  earth,  which 
by  the  labor  of  man  is  to  bring  forth  all  we  want,  and,  at  the  same  time,  richly  re- 
ward that  labor.  It  is  a great  plan,  a great  work ; but  we  are  the  people  to  do 
big  things.  This  we  have  only  to  commence ; it  works  itself.  Buila  the  first 
mile,  and  it  prepares  the  way  for  another.  The  settler  has  the  means  of  free 
transit  to  market,  and  his  labor  is  wanted  on  the  road ; he  is  at  once  made  inde- 
pendent and  happy.  It  is  the  poor  man’s  road,  his  hope  and  promise.  It  is  the 
farmer  and  mechanic  who  will  receive  the  greatest  benefits ; their  small  means 
and  labor  on  the  road  could  purchase  the  land  for  forty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres ; their  labor  and  crops  immediately  wanted  on  the  road ; and  if  a surplus, 
a free  transit  to  market.  Villages  ana  cities  would  spring  up,  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  all  independent  and  happy,  because  the  free  intercourse  with  all  the 
world  afford  a full  reward  for  labor.  Then  will  you  take  your  money  and  send  it 
out  of  our  country,  to  be  used  against  your  interest,  or  will  you  have  the  Oregon 
road,  which  will  cost  you  nothing  but  your  votes  ? Mr.  Whitney  does  not  ask 
for  one  dollar  in  money,  nor  will  he  subject  any  man  to  one  cent  of  taxation,  and 
no  harm  to  any ; he  does  not  even  ask  a survey  for  his  route ; all  he  desires  is, 
that  the  waste  wilderness  land  may  be  placed  so  that  by  sale  and  settlement  the 
means,  in  money  and  labor,  can  be  produced  to  build  the  road,  and  when  the  road 
is  completed,  to  be  under  the  control  of  Congress,  of  the  people,  and  no  dividends. 
All  this  he  proposes  at  his  own  risk  and  hazard ; and  if  it  fails,  the  people  lose 
nothing,  as  no  part  of  the  lands  would  be  granted  to  him  faster  than  the  road  is 
built  It  appearo  to  me  that  this  is  no  mysterious  affair — a plain,  simple,  business 
plan,  grand  and  sublime,  but  as  simple  as  grand. 

I examined  this  subject  nearly  three  years  ago.  I then  endorsed  it,  and  pre- 
sented Mr.  Whitney’s  first  memorial  to  the  28th  Congress.  Since  that  time  it 
•has  grown  upon  the  public  mind,  and  I believe  the  people  will  have  it,  and  the 
sooner  the  better.  Z.  Pratt. 

PrattsviUe , Greene  County , N.  Y.,  August  28 th,  1847. 


Art.  TO.— APPLICATION  OF  ELECTRICITY  TO  ASCERTAINING  OF  LONGITUDE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MERCHANTS*  MAGAZINE,  ETC. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association  held  at  Oxford,  in  Eng- 
land, Mr.  Bains,  who  had  so  ingeniously  applied  galvanic  electricity  to 
•the  working  of  clocks,  stated  that  he  had  discovered  an  economical  mode 
-for  generating  the  electric  fluid  applied  to  this  purpose.  This  he  accom- 
plished by  simply  sinking  zinc  and  copper  plates  in  the  moist  earth, 
instead  of  acids  and  saline  substances,  which  developed  sufficient  electri- 
cal action  to  work  a clock,  in  the  place  of  weights  and  springs.  Mr. 
Bains  also  showed,  some  time  since,  that,  by  means  of  connecting  isolated 
wires,  passing  from  a central  clock  worked  by  electricity,  all  the  other 
public  clocks  in  a city  could  be  put  in  motion,  and  made  to  keep  precisely 
the  same  time.  For  instance,  if  the  clock  on  Trinity  Church,  or  on  the 
City  Hall,  were  put  in  motion  by  electricity,  and  all  other  public  clocks  in 
New  York  connected  with  it  by  isolated  wires,  they  could  all  be  made 
to  keep  precisely  the  same  time.  Thus,  if  the  main  clock  should  be  kept 
perfectly  regulated,  it  would  impart  the  same  perfect  regularity  to  all  the 
rest,  and  prove  of  great  convenience  to  the  population  at  large. 
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In  all  that  Mr.  Bains  has  said  on  die  subject,  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
thought  of  applying  electricity  to  the  ascertaining  of  longitude.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that,  if  a central  clock  in  New  York  can  be  made  to  keep 
exact  time,  and  make  all  the  other  clocks  in  the  city  do  the  same,  by  the 
agency  of  electricity  passing  along  wires,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
extend  the  wires  from  the  central  clock  in  New  York  to  every  other  town- 
clock  throughout  the  United  States,  to  make  them  all  keep  precisely  the 
same  time.  Thus,  a clock  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River,  and  in  Quebec,  could  all  be  made  to  tick  precisely  at  the 
same  moment,  and  thus  show  the  difference  in  longitude  between  these 
far-distant  and  intermediate  places,  on  every  day  throughout  the  year. 
By  recent  experiments,  the  telegraphic  wires  have  been  temporarily  tried, 
by  the  mere  ticking  of  magnetic  registering  machines,  compared  at  the 
moment  with  chronometer  time-pieces,  for  ascertaining  differences  of  lon- 
gitude between  Jersey  City  and  Philadelphia,  and  between  the  latter  city 
and  Baltimore  and  Washington.  From  the  success  which  attended  these 
* brief  experiments,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  practicability  of 
working  electrical  clocks,  or  chronometers,  at  distant  points,  simulta- 
neously, on  the  plan  I have  suggested. 

But  it  is  not  alone  on  land  I propose  to  call  public  attention  to  the 
utility  of  electricity  in  ascertaining  correct  longitude,  but  on  board  of  ves- 
sels at  sea  also*  An  electrical  chronometer  must  possess  many  advan- 
tages over  all  other  kinds.  It  is  well  known  that  the  most  difficult  thing 
to  regulate  in  a chronometer,  is  its  spring,  which  changes  its  elasticity  by 
use,  or  undergoes  change  of  action  by  change  of  temperature.  Heat  ex- 
pands it,  and  cold  contracts  it.  The  most  difficult  part  of  a clock  to  regu- 
late, is  its  pendulum,  which  will  elongate  by  heat,  and  contract  by  cold- 
in  the  first  instance,  causing  it  to  move  too  slow,  and  in  the  second,  too 
fast.  I am  aware  of  the  various  ingenious  contrivances  applied  to  remedy 
these  defects,  but  in  none  of  them  have  the  experiments  proved  perfectly 
successful.  In  working  a chronometer  by  electricity,  the  spring  is  wholly 
dispensed  with ; or  in  working  a clock  by  the  same  agency,  the  spring, 
weights,  &c.,  are  wholly  unnecessary,  and  we  have  nothing  to  guard 
against  but  the  expansion  of  a simple  wheel  or  two,  which  can  be  com- 
posed of  substances  in  a manner  more  perfect,  if  not  wholly  exempt  from 
variation  in  volume  by  changes  of  temperature.  As  the  action  of  electri- 
city  in  producing  motion  is  uniform  and  instantaneous,  in  given  terms,  the 
oscillations  must  also  be  correspondingly  uniform,  the  influence  of  heat 
and  cold  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

If  electrical  clocks  or  chronometers  can  be  made  to  work  on  land,  they 
can  also  be  made  to  work  with  equal  facility  at  sea.  The  copper  sheath- 
ing of  a ship’s  bottom,  immersed  in  water,  and  that  almost  all  the  while 
salt,  would  form  a powerful  surface,  in  connection  with  zinc  plates  favora- 
bly disposed  of  about  the  vessel,  for  the  constant  and  permanent  genera- 
tion of  an  electrical  current,  sufficient  to  put  a sea-clock  or  chronometer 
in  motion,  which,  in  all  likelihodd,  would  prove  more  uniformly  correct,  as 
a time-piece,  than  any  chronometer  ever  hitherto  employed  ; and  hence  a 
more  correct  instrument  for  ascertaining  longitude  than  anything  else  in 
use.  The  improvement,  at  all  events,  is  worthy  of  trial,  and  should  be 
made  under  the  patronage  and  authority  of  the  government.  Perfection, 
or  as  near  perfection  as  possible,  in  chronometer  time,  is  an  object  of  great 
importance  to  navigation.  This  has  been  made  apparent  by  the  fact  that . 
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vessels  have  gone  ashore,  and  have  been  totally  wrecked,  by  veiy  slight 
variations  in  chronometer  time. 

I trust  my  remarks  may  be  the  means  of  directing  public  attention  to 
the  importance  of  the  subject ; and  that,  on  trial,  electrical  chronometer 
time-pieces  may  develop  all  the  utility  I hope  for  them.  a.  j. 


Art.  VIII.— BARBOUR'S  REPORTS  OP  CASES  IK  CHANCERY.* 

Chancellor  Walworth’s  term  of  office,  and  the  office  of  Chancellor 
itself  ended  on  the  first  Monday  of  July  last,  by  force  and  virtue  of  the 
new  New  York  constitution.  He  continues  to  hear  and  decide  cases  now 
ready  for  hearing,  until  July,  1848.  We  may,  therefore,  look  for  perhaps 
three,  or  at  most  four  volumes  more  of  Mr.  Barbour’s  series  of  Chancery 
Reports,  of  which  the  present  is  the  first.  This  volume  is  printed  and  got 
up  in  the  usual  excellent  style  in  which  Messrs.  Banks  & Gould  publish 
law  books.  In  the  contents  we  notice  two  special  features  of  merit ; one 
for  which  we  have  to  thank  the  reporter,  the  other,  the  learned  judge. 
We  wish  they  were  more  common  in  law  reports.  In  the  first  place,  foil 
statements  of  the  arguments  of  counsel  are  given.  It  is  no  more  than 
justice  in  the  reporter,  to  give  briefly  the  arguments  of  counsel  on  both 
sides  of  a question.  They  are  an  important  class  of  the  officers  of  the 
court,  to  whose  diligence,  learning,  and  ability,  the  cause  of  justice  is 
much  indebted,  for  tne  enlightened  and  careful  consideration  with  which 
cases  are  decided.  To  whom,  indeed,  shall  the  poor  lawyer  look  for  name 
and  fame  with  posterity,  after  he  has  44  strutted  his  brief  hour,”  like  the 
actor — after  his  voice  has  died  from  the  forum,  like  the  actor  from  the 
theatre — like  him,  too,  living  and  laboring  as  he  does,  only  for  the  present, 
to  whom  shall  he  look  unless  to  the  reporter  ? Moreover,  the  points  of 
counsel  are  as  useful  in  letting  the  reader  folly  into  the  legal  aspects  of  a 
case,  as  the  statement  of  facts  is  in  disclosing  the  circumstances.  Indeed, 
a volume  of  Reports  and  Cases  does  not  deserve  the  name,  if  it  leave  the 
labors  of  counsel  44  unhonored  and  unknown.” 

The  other  excellence  of  this  volume,  equally  worthy,  and  greatly  need- 
ing imitation  in  this  country,  is  the  brevity  of  the  decisions.  We  have  no 
objection  to  a long  opinion,  in  its  place.  Who  can  find  fault  with  the 
learned  length  of  Judge  Story’s  decision  in  De  Lovio  vs.  Sort?  or  Chan- 
cellor Kent’s  in  Griswold  and  Waddington?  It  is  edifying  to  see  a great 
legal  mind  battling  long  and  stoutly  with  a hard  case,  with  the  compla- 
cency of  learned  self-confidence,  starting  up  and  running  down  every  possi- 
ble difficulty  and  objection.  But  the  ordinary  run  of  cases  does  not  re- 
quire this.  It  is  astonishing  how  few  are  the  cases  directly  bearing  upon 
any  point,  in  comparison  with  the  multitude  of  authorities  relating  to  the 
subject,  but  not  strictly  relevant.  Nothing  marks  the  learned,  the  expe- 
rienced, and  acute  judge,  more  than  a clear,  terse,  direct,  and  brief  dis- 
cussion of  the  very  point  at  issue,  with  not  a word  wasted  upon  other 
matte  re,  naturally  suggested,  perhaps,  but  irrelevant ; or  if  relevant,  too 

• Reports  of  Cases  Argued  and  Determined  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  of  the  State  of 
New  York . By  Oliver  L.  Barbour,  Counsellor  at  Law.  VoL  1.  New  York:  Banks, 
Gould  & Co.  Albany : Gould,  Banks  & Gould. 
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well  settled  to  require  a moment’s  consideration.  Of  this  sort  are  the  de- 
cisions reported  by  Mr.  Barbour ; though  there  are  not  wanting  in  the 
volume  some  of  a length  to  satisfy  the  most  insatiable.  In  the  650  pages 
of  the  book,  we  have  the  large  number  of  170  cases  reported.  Why  has 
Mr.  Barbour  given  us  such  a volume  as  only  adds  some  poignancy  to  the 
thought  that  we  have  seen  nearly  the  last  of  the  Chancery  Reports  ? 

For  nearly  twenty  years  Chancellor  Walworth  has  filled  the  judicial  office, 
which,  following  English  analogy,  entitles  the  incumbent  to  be  considered 
the  head  of  the  profession  of  the  State.  All  lawyers  think  alike,  we  be- 
lieve, of  the  ability,  the  learning,  and  the  diligence  with  which  its  duties 
have  been  discharged.  His  industry,  in  fact,  is  of  that  kind  which,  like 
Judge  Story’s,  and  that  of  the  old  continental  jurists,  is  rather  appalling 
than  encouraging.  He  is  one  of  those  men  whose  element  is  labor ; whose 
minds  find  their  truest  repose,  not  in  inactivity — miscalled  rest — but  in  that 
constant  exertion  which,  being  most  congenial,  gives  most  ease.  Such 
industry,  united  with  such  ability,  yields  products  which,  like  the  long 
series  of  Walworth’s  decisions,  fill,  and  always  will  fill  a large  place 
among  the  reliable  authorities  of  the  lawyer’s  library. 

Always  will  fill,  we  say,  for  it  needs  but  a glance  to  see  that  the  late 
alterations  of  our  judiciary  system,  though  they  have  swept  away  the  old 
Court  of  Chancery,  have  not  cut  a hair’s- breadth  into  the  quick,  as  far  as 
the  equity  principles  administered  in  chancery  are  concerned,  and  that 
probably  they  will  leave  untouched  many  of  even  the  old  forms  of  pro- 
ceeding. This  being  the  case,  as  long  as  mortgages,  marriages,  trusts, 
and  wills,  which  are  the  leading  topics  of  this  volume,  continue  in  use, 
•decisions  like  Chancellor  Walworth’s  will  continue  to  be  needed,  and  so 
will  reports  of  them  like  Mr.  Barbour’s. 


MERCANTILE  LAW  CASES. 


IMPORTANT  DECISION — THE  NAVIGATION  ACT  OF  MARCH,  1817. 

Tbe  act  of  Congress  of  March  1, 1817,  concerning  navigation, adopts,  in  substance,  the  English  navigation 
act  of  J2  Charles  II.,  ch.  18. 

Qu.  Whether  the  pleading  in  this  case  show  tbe  trade  in  question  to  be  a violation  of  tbe  act  of  March  1, 
1817 1 

If  it  was  so,  the  United  States  are  concluded  by  their  co  tempo  ran  ecus  construction  of  tbe  act,  and  long- 
continued  practice  under  it,  from  now  denying  tbe  legality  of  an  importation  to  the  United  States  of  ar- 
ticles, the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  the  British  East  India  dependencies,  from  an  English 
port  in  Europe,  in  vessels  owned  by  British  subjects  resident  in  England. 

'But,  if  the  question  be  an  open  one,  such  trade  is  not  prohibited  by  tbe  true  meaning  and  effect  of  the 
act. 

The  act  makes  no  distinction  between  one  part  of  the  dominions  of  a foreign  State  and  others, — it  applies 
to  the  entire  country  or  foreign  nation. 

Colonies  and  dependencies,  in  contemplation  of  law,  are  part  and  parcal  of  the  country  to  which  they 
appertain  ; and  privileges  and  disabilities,  made  to  affect  the  country,  extend  alike  to  both,  whan  it  is  not 
otherwise  specially  provided  or  directed. 

Products  of  colonies,  are  of  the  products  of  the  country,  and  there  are  no  citizens,  or  subjects,  or  ships  of 
colonies,  otherwise  than  as  they  belong  to  the  entire  country. 

The  term  country  in  the  act  of  March  1, 1817,  embraces  the  whole  of  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain,  in- 
cluding her  East  India  possessions. 

Tbe  act  is  to  be  regarded  as  retaliatory  and  prohibitive  in  its  character,  intended  to  counteract  Hke  regula- 
tions enforced  by  other  countries  against  the  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  alleged  or  shown  that  British  laws,  or  regulations  of  trade,  prohibit  the  exportation  to  Great 
Britain,  from  a port  in  the  United  States,  in  an  American  vessel,  of  articles  tbe  growth,  production,  or 
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manaftctim  of  ft  territory  or  depeadeney  of  tbs  United  Stntee,  but  not  of  the  plooe  from  which  they 
ft  re  shipped  for  exportation. 

Nor  ii  it  alleged  or  shown  that  Towels  of  the  United  States  are  interdicted  importing  Into  the  United 
States,  from  English  ports  in  Europe,  productions,  foe.,  from  the  British  East  India  possessions. 

The  plea  in  bar  of  the  information,  declared  good,  and  decree  rendered,  restoring  ships  and  cargo  seised,  to 
the  claimants. 

The  libel  of  information  charged  that  this  ship,  not  being  a Tassel  of  the  United  States,  nor  a foreign  Teasel 
truly  and  wholly  belonging  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  British  East  Indies,  on  the  93nd  of  May, 
1847,  imported  from  London  into  New  York,  various  goods  described,  being  the  growth,  production,  or, 
manufacture  of  the  British  East  Indies,  from  which  place  they  have  usually,  since  March,  1617,  been 
shipped  for  transportation ; and  by  reason  whereof,  and  by  virtue  of  the  aet  of  Congrem  of  March  1, 
1817,  the  said  ship,  her  tackle,  foe.,  and  the  said  cargo,  became  and  were  forfeited  to  the  United  States ; 
and  prayed  process,  and  a decree  of  condemnation,  foe. 

The  claimants,  averring  themselves  to  be  natural  born  subjects  of  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  and  resident 
in  England,  within  the  United  Kingdom,  pleaded  specially  to  the  libel,  that  the  said  ship,  at  the  time, 
truly  and  wholly  belonged  to  them,  and  still  does,  and  that  the  British  East  Indies  are,  and  were  at  the 
time,  provinces,  and  part  and  parcel  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  Her 
Majesty's  dominions,  and  that  the  said  goods  were  the  growth,  production,  and  manufacture  of  the  do- 
minions of  Her  Majesty,  and  were  received  by  them  on  board  said  ship  at  the  port  of  London,  for 
transhipment  to  the  port  of  New  York,  and  aver  the  right  to  make  such  importation,  foe.,  foe. 

To  the  special  pleas,  the  District  Attorney  demurred. 

In  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  Southern  District  of  New  York,  before  the  Hon. 
Samuel  Nelson,  Assistant  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Hon.  Samuel  R.  Betts,  District  Judge.  The  United  States  vs.  The  Ship 
Recorder. 

The  question  raised  by  the  issue  in  law,  is,  whether  the  trade  in  which  this 
ship  was  employed,  is  inhibited  by  the  act  of  Congress  concerning  the  navigation 
of  the  United  States,  passed  March  1,  1817. 

The  first  section  of  the  act  provides,  that  after  the  30th  day  of  September  next, 
no  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  shall  be  imported  into  the  United  States,  from 
any  foreign  port  or  place,  except  in  vessels  of  the  United  States,  or  such  foreign 
vessels  as  truly  and  wholly  belong  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  that  country  of 
which  the  goods  are  the  growth,  production  or  manufacture ; or  from  which  such 
goods,  wares  or  merchandise  can  only  be,  or  most  usually  are,  first  shipped  for 
transportation.  Provided , nevertheless,  that  this  regulation  shall  not  extend  to  the 
vessels  of  any  foreign  nation  which  has  not  adopted,  and  which  shall  not  adopt 
a*  similar  regulation.  The ‘second  section  declares  the  vessel  and  cargo,  coming 
into  the  United  States,  in  violation  of  those  provisions,  forfeited. 

It  is  not  stated  in  the  pleadings,  nor  admitted  by  the  claimants  on  the  argument, 
that  Great  Britain  has  aaopted  regulations  similar  to  those  established  by  this  act ; 
and  the  claimants,  therefore,  in  strictness  of  law,  may  be  entitled  to  the  objection, 
that  the  construction  insisted  on  by  the  government,  does  not  bring  the  vessel  and 
cargo  within  the  condemnation  of  the  statute.  ' 

We  think,  however,  if  the  navigation  laws  of  Great  Britain,  notoriously  re- 
straining the  trade  in  American  vessels,  with  her  colonies,  within  limits  more  strict 
than  the  regulations  of  this  statute,  are  not  to  be  judicially  noticed  by  the  court, 
the  provisions  of  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  of 
July-,  1815,  must  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  law  of  the  case  ; and  in  that  conven- 
tion, Great  Britain  reserves  to  herself,  and  adopts,  by  implication,  regulations  sim- 
ilar, in  this  respect,  to  those  established  by  the  act  of  Congress  in  question.  It 
is  admitted  by  the  pleadings,  that  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  the  growth, 
production,  or  manufacture  of  the  British  East  Indies,  have,  since  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  Congress,  been  usually  shipped  for  transportation  from  the  ports  of  the 
East  Indies. 

The  District  Attorney,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  accordingly,  contended 
that  the  course  of  trade  attempted  in  this  instance,  is  prohibited  to  British  vessels 
— first,  by  the  direct  language  of  the  act  of  Congress,  and  secondly,  by  its  intent 
and  policy,  as  gathered  from  antecedent  and  cotemporaneous  facts,  leading  to  its 
enactment 

We  think,  upon  general  principles  of  law,  the  question  is  no  longer  open  to 
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the  government  upon  the  construction  and  bearing  of  the  act  of  Congress,  in  this 
respect 

in  September,  1817,  on  transmitting  the  act  to  the  officers  of  customs  through- 
out the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  instructed  them  that  M the 
term  ‘ country,’  in  the  first  section,  is  considered  as  embracing  all  the  possessions 
of  a foreign  State,  however  widely  separated,  which  are  subjected  to  the  same 
executive  and  legislative  authority.  The  productions  and  manufactures  of  a 
foreign  State,  and  of  its  colonies,  may  be  imported  into  the  United  States  in 
vessels  owned  by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  such  State,  without  regard  to  their 
place  of  residence  within  its  possessions.” 

This  exposition  of  the  act  does  not  appear  to  have  been  called  in  question  or 
doubted  bv  the  United  States,  until  the  30th  of  June,  1842,  when  an  opinion  was 
given  by  the  Attorney  General  on  its  meaning  and  operation,  which,  on  the  6th 
of  July,  1842,  was  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  collectors 
of  the  customs. 

The  Secretary,  in  his  circnlar,  instructs  the  collectors  to  be  governed  thereafter 
by  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General,  and  “ to  take  care  that  the  penalties  of 
the  law  are  enforced  in  all  cases  coming  under  its  provisions.”  The  seizure  in 
the  present  case  is  made  in  execution  of  those  instructions. 

The  Attorney  General  intimates  that  the  language  of  the  first  section  of  the 
act  is  not  entirely  free  from  ambiguity,  but  declares  it  his  opinion,  “ that  it  does 
not  in  any  case  authorize  an  indirect  carrying  trade  by  foreign  ships.” 

“ The  proviso  was  intended  to  restrain  the  privilege  extended  to  foreign  vessels 
in  the  enacting  clause.  By  this  they  are  allowed  where  they  belong  wholly  to 
the  citizens  or  subjects  of  that  country  of  which  the  goods  are  the  growth  or 
manufacture,  to  bring  these  goods  into  our  ports.  By  the  proviso,  this  is  con- 
fined to  cases  where  a reciprocal  privilege  of  the  same  kind  is  extended  to  our 
vessels.” 

This  interpretation  of  the  act  is  entitled  to  the  highest  respect,  and  if  we  re- 
garded it  as  removing  or  meeting  the  difficulties  raised  on  this  issue,  we  Bhould 

five  it  the  most  careful  consideration.  We  should  probably  feel  considerable 
esitancy  in  accepting  as  the  true  key  to  the  interpretation  of  the  act,  the  idea 
put  forth  in  the  opinion,  that  the  enacting  clause  extended  a privilege  to  foreign 
vessels,  and  that  the  proviso  confined  it  to  cases  where  a reciprocal  privilege  of 
the  same  kind  is  extended  to  our  vessels.  It  rather  appears  to  us  the  natural 
reading  of  the  act  gives  it  a retaliatory  and  prohibitive  character,  restrained  by 
the  proviso  from  being  enforced  against  any  nation  not  having  adopted  like  pro- 
hibitions or  restrictions  against  the  United  States.  But  we  forbear  an  examina- 
tion of  this  point,  because  the  case  submitted  to  the  Attorney  General  had  none 
of  the  features  marking  this.  That  was  a Belgian  vessel,  which  imported  to  the 
United  States  a cargo  from  Buenos  Ayres,  the  products  of  the  latter  country,  and 
the  question  to  be  decided  was  whether  such  indirect  trade  was  open  to  her  in 
articles  of  foreign  growth  or  production.  The  Attorney  General  was  of  opinion 
that  the  act  of  March  I,  1817,  did  not  authorize  it.  The  case  would  have  been 
opposite  if  the  Belgian  Bhip  had  been  laden  at  her  home  port,  in  Europe,  with 
productions  of  a Belgian  colony  or  territory  in  the  East  or  West  Indies  or  Africa, 
and  the  United  States  were  debarred  importing  the  same  goods,  except  directly 
from  the  place  of  their  production. 

There  is  no  evidence  before  us  that  the  Treasury  Department,  or  the  officers 
of  the  customs,  have,  since  the  act  of  1817,  arrested,  or  questioned  importations 
of  colonial  products,  made  in  a vessel  of  the  mother  country,  from  her  home  port ; 
and  we  must  regard  the  cotemporary  exposition  of  the  act,  given  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  as  the  one  acquiesced  in  and  practised  under  by  the  go- 
vernment, from  that  period,  except  by  the  exposition  of  the  Attorney  General, 
above  referred  to ; and  there  is  no  evidence  before  us  that  his  interpretation  has 
ever  been  enforced  in  a case  similar  to  this.  We  hold  the  government,  if  not 
all  other  parties,  now  precluded  by  that  long  usage,  and  practical  construction  of 
the  law,  from  questioning  its  correctness  and  disturbing  the  course  of  its  execu- 
tion. Admitting  that  on  the  face  of  the  act  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  trade  now 
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Attempted  to  be  prosecuted,  can  be  allowed ; or  even  conceding  that  the  intention 
of  the  statute  to  the  contrary  is  manifest,  and  that  the  Treasury  Department 
misapprehended  and  misinterpreted  its  provisions,  in  the  instructions  of  Septem- 
ber,  1817,  we  think  the  settled  rules  of  law,  and  the  principles  governing  the  in- 
terpretation of  human  language,  with  whatever  solemnity,  and  to  whatsoever 
purpose  it  is  employed,  require  us  to  adopt  and  adhere  to  the  cotemporaneous 


construction,  corroborated  by  an  undeviating  usage  of  thirty  years,  as  that  which 
must  be  applied  to  the  statute,  and  govern  mis  case. 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  state  arguments  or  analyze  cases  supporting  the 
proposition. 

The  principle  is  recognized  and  illustrated  by  the  highest  legal  authorities— 
(Dwams  on  Statutes,  693 ; Bac.  ab.  Stat.,  I.,  5 ; 1 Cranch,  229 ; 5 Crunch,  22 ; 3 
Pick.  R.,  617.) 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  gives  the  most  solemn  sanction  to 
the  doctrine,  in  declaring  that  a cotemporary  exposition  of  the  Constitution,  prac- 
tised and  acquiesced  under  for  a period  of  years,  fixes  its  construction,  ( Stuart 
vs.  Laird,  1 Cranch,  299,)  and  in  pronouncing  the  practical  construction  of  a 
statute  the  one  which  must  be  enforced,  although  clearly  unauthorized  by  the 
terms  of  the  law  itself — (6  Cranch,  22,  McKcer  vs.  Delaney .) 

In  the  first  case,  the  period  of  acquiescence  had  been  comparatively  of  short 
duration — about  twelve  years. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  a case  most  maturely  considered,  held 
“ that  a cotemporaneous,  is  generally  the  best  construction  of  a statute.  It 
gives  the  sense  of  a community  of  the  terms  made  use  of  by  the  legislature. 
If  there  is  ambiguity  in  the  language,  the  understanding  and  application  of  it, 
when  the  statute  first  comes  into  operation,  sanctioned  by  long  acquiescence  on 
the  part  of  the  legislature  and  judicial  tribunals,  is  the  strongest  evidence  that  it 
has  been  rightly  explained  in  practice.  A construction  under  such  circum- 
stances, becomes  established  law.” — ( Packard  vs.  Richardson , 17  Mass.,  144,  2 
Mass.  R.,  477-8.) 


The  navigation  law  adopted  by  Congress  in  1817,  would  be  one  eminently  cal- 
culated to  attract  the  notice  of  the  business  community.  It  provided  for  cases  of 
deep  public  moment,  and  most  especially  as  it  tended  to  meet  in  Borne  degree  the 
embarrassment  our  trade  suffered  from  the  navigation  laws  of  Great  Britain,  and 
her  commercial  regulations,  affecting  the  intercourse  with  her  colonies.  These 
had  been  topics  of  agitating  interest  m the  negotiations  between  the  two  countries 
preceding  tne  war  of  1812,  and  in  those  leading  to  the  termination  of  that  war, 
and  the  adjustment  of  new  relations  of  peace. 

The  14th  Congress,  which  came  into  power  with  the  close  of  the  war,  must 
have  been  strongly  imbued  with  the  common  tone  of  feeling,  and  familiar  with 
the  state  of  those  commercial  regulations  as  enforced  by  Great  Britain,  and  their 
effect  upon  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 


The  President,  in  his  message  to  Congress,  Dec.  3d,  1816,  adverted  in  strong 
language  to  the  state  of  trade  with  the  British  colonies  out  of  Europe ; its  partial 
ami  injurious  bearing  on  our  navigation,  and  the  refusal  of  that  government  to 
negotiate  on  tbe  subject. 

The  merchants  of  New  York  and  Portland  memorialized  Congress  on  tbe  sub- 
ject, urging  that  importations  of  goods,  &c.,  into  the  United  States,  should  be 
prohibited,  “ except  in  vessels  of  the  United  States,  or  in  vessels  built  by,  and 
actually  belonging  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  nation  in  which  such  article 
has  been  produced  or  manufactured,  &c.”  (11  Niles’  Register,  273, 2d  sess.  14th 
Cong.,  Doc.  No.  81.) 

In  this  aroused  state  of  public  opinion,  it  is  not  suppoeable  that  the  exposition 
placed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  act  ot  March,  1817,  could  escape 
the  notice  of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  tbe  government,  and  of 
the  community  at  large ; and  that  construction,  therefore,  under  these  circum- 
stances, stands  augmented  with  presumptions  supporting  its  justness,  stronger  in 
force  than  even  the  lapse  of  thirty  years’  acquiescence.  It  is  not  to  be  credited 
tbit  the  President,  Congress,  and  the  whole  body  of  merchants,  would  permit  an 
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interpretation  of  this  statute,  which  failed  to  carry  out  the  spirit  and  meaning  of 
its  enactment,  to  govern  our  trade  and  revenues : and  it  is  difficult  to  put  a case 
where  cotemporaneous  construction  could  with  more  confidence  and  justness  be 
relied  upon,  as  the  expression  of  the  true  meaning  of  a law.  We  feel,  therefore, 
that  we  could  with  great  propriety  rest  the  decision  of  this  case  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  that  principle,  as  recognized  and  enforced  in  the  authorities  referred  to, 
and  supported  by  the  special  circumstances  surrounding  this  law.  But  in  a case 
presenting  a question  of  grave  import  to  our  own  mercantile  interests,  and  also 
to  the  relations  between  die  Unitea  States  and  Great  Britain,  we  have  considered 
it  proper  to  examine  the  statute  itself  with  attention,  aided  by  the  arguments  of 
the  respective  counsel,  and  shall  proceed  to  assign  briefly  the  reasons  leading  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  construction  heretofore  adopted  is  correct,  and  should 
be  still  adhered  to. 

It  seems  to  be  maintained,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  that  the  act  should 
be  understood  to  restrain  the  importation  by  British  vessels,  to  articles  the  pro- 
duction or  manufacture  of  her  European  possessions,  and  to  compel  the  proauc- 
tions and  manufactures  of  her  dependencies  out  of  Europe,  to  be  brought  here  in 
vessels  belonging  to  the  place  of  production  or  manufacture.  This  construction 
is  founded  upon  the  assumed  import  of  the  term  “ country”  employed  in  the  act, 
in  connection  with  the  supposed  policy  of  the  statute  to  establish  a condition  of 
reciprocity  in  respect  to  the  navigation  and  trade  of  the  country,  where  that  was 
not  already  regulated  by  the  convention  of  July  3, 1816. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  the  term  “ country  ” used  in  the  act,  in  its  primary 
meaning,  signifies  place,  and  in  a larger  sense,  the  territory  or  dominions  occu- 
pied by  a community ; or  even  waste  and  unpeopled  sections  or  regions  of  the 
earth ; but  its  metaphorical  meaning  is  no  less  definite  and  well  understood ; and 
in  common  parlance,  in  historical  and  geographical  writings  in  diplomacy,  legis- 
lation, treaties,  international  codes,  not  to  refer  to  sacred  writ,  the  word  country  is 
employed  to  denote  the  population,  the  nation,  the  State,  the  government  having 
possession  and  dominion  over  it. 

Thus,  Vattell  says,  M the  term  country  seems  to  be  well  understood  by  every 
body.  However,  as  it  is  taken  in  different  senses,  it  may  not  be  unuseful  to  give 
it  here  an  exact  definition.  It  commonly  signifies  the  State  of  which  one  is  a 
member.”  “ In  a more  confined  sense,  this  term  signifies  the  State,  or,  even  more 
particularly,  the  town  or  place  of  our  birth.”  (Book  I.,  ch.  9, 6 122.) 

When  a nation  takes  possession  of  a distant  country,  and  settles  a colony  there, 
that  country,  though  separated  from  the  principal  establishment,  or  mother  coun- 
try, naturally  becomes  a part  of  the  State,  equally  with  its  ancient  possessions. 
Whenever,  therefore,  the  political  laws  or  treaties  make  no  distinction  between 
them,  everything  said  of  the  territory  of  a nation  ought  also  to  extend  to  its  colo- 
nies. (Vattell,  B.  I.,  ch.  18, } 210.) 

The  whole  of  a country  possessed  by  a nation,  and  subjected  to  its  laws,  forms 
its  territories ; and  it  is  the  common  country  of  all  the  individuals  of  the  nation. 
(Ibid.,  B.  I.,  ch.  19,  {211.) 

It  is  very  apparent  upon  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1817,  that  Congress  un- 
derstood and  used  the  term  country  in  the  enlarged  sense  given  by  Vattell.  Thus 
nation,  in  the  proviso  to  S.  1 ; foreign  prince  or  State  in  S.  3 ; and  foreign  power 
in  S.  4,  all  represent,  in  their  connection,  the  same  idea  as  country  in  the  first 
section : — the  special  designation  of  citizens  or  subjects  does  not  mark  with  more 
precision  that  the  law  had  reference  to  persons,  to  political  powers  and  agencies, 
than  the  mere  word  country — the  thing  containing  being,  by  a familiar  form  of 
speech,  used  for  that  which  it  contains ; and,  besides,  persons  could,  with  no  pro- 

aof  language,  be  styled  citizens  or  subjects  of  a country,  without  under- 
ng  country  to  mean  the  State  or  nation,  and  not  merely  a section  or  portion 
of  territory  belonging  to  the  nation.  So,  in  the  preamble  to  the  convention  of 
1815,  countries,  territories,  and  people,  are  used  by  the  two  governments  as 
having  one  import,  and  in  the  first  article,  territories  is  employed  as  the  corrella- 
tive  of  inhabitants. 

Other  instances  are  frequent  in  our  statutes  and  treaties,  and  diplomatic  cor- 
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respondence,  in  which  foreign  countries  and  territories  are  referred  to  as  the  peo- 
ple, State,  or  nation  occupying  and  governing  them. 

But  in  the  present  case,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  phraseology  of  the  first,  section 
of  the  act,  indicates  more  distinctly  even  than  the  use  of  the  ordinary  word  coun- 
try, that  the  regulation  had  a view  to  foreign  governments  and  nations,  and  their 
vessels,  and  not  to  the  localities  within  which  the  individual  owners  might  reside, 
or  where  the  vessels  might  be  employed. 

The  expression  of  the  law  is,  “ in  such  foreign  vessels  as  truly  and  wholly  be- 
long to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  that  country  of  which  the  goods  are  the  growth, 
production,  or  manufacture.” 

It  has  been  shown  that,  by  the  well-known  principles  of  public  law,  colonies 
are  parts  of  the  dominion  ana  country  of  the  parent  State,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
her  subjects  and  citizens. 

It  follows,  as  a necessary  consequence  of  that  relationship,  that  there  can  be 
no  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  colonies,  as  distinct  and  separate  from  the  mother 
country,  and  that  they  can  possess  no  shipping,  which,  in  its  character,  ownership, 
or  employment,  will  be  foreign  to  other  nations  in  any  sense  other  than  as  belong- 
ing to  their  common  country.  By  the  English  law,  none  but  vessels  wholly  owned 
by  British  subjects  resident  within  the  British  dominions  can  be  registered.  (Holt 
Shipp.,  ch.  2, } 3,  j 5 ; Wilk.  Shipp.,  240,  248.) 

Congress  thus  most  manifestly  had  reference  to  the  nationality  of  vessels  in 
the  designation  of  foreign,  because  the  vessels  must  truly  and  wholly  belong  to 
citizens  and  subjects ; terms  necessarily  importing  a State  or  government  to  which 
such  owners  appertain. 

This  consideration  furthermore  supports  the  interpretation  placed  by  the  court 
upon  the  word  country,  for  the  term  is  introduced  into  this  law  in  connection  with 
expressions  demonstrating  that  the  shipping  interest  and  products  of  foreign  States 
were  in  contemplation,  and  not  merely  the  parts  or  places  where  the  products  were 
grown,  or  the  ship-owners  resided. 

The  M act  to  regulate  trade  in  plaster  of  Paris,”  passed  March  3, 1817,  strongly 
imports  that  this  act  was  intended  to  have  application  to  the  foreign  State,  and 
not  any  of  its  particular  members  or  parts,  ana  is  a significant  exposition  of  its 
scope  and  purpose  in  view  of  Congress. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  two  enactments  were  of  a kindred  character,  and 
the  latter,  if  not  both  acts,  was  in  effect  aimed  at  the  restrictions  of  the  British 
navigation  laws.  There  were  circumstances  in  the  regulation  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  plaster  trade  particularly  offensive  to  this  country,  and  Congress,  two  days 
after  the  law  in  question,  passed  a special  act,  providing  “ that  no  plaster  of 
Paris,  the  production  of  any  country,  or  its  dependencies,  from  which  the  vessels 
of  the  United  States  are  not  permitted  to  bring  the  same  article,  shall  be  imported 
into  the  United  States  in  any  foreign  vessel.”  (3  U.  S.  Stat,  361.) 

It  is  to  be  remarked  upon  this  statute,  that  it  was  wholly  superogatory,  if  the 
construction  now  cl&iroea  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  to  tnat  of  March  1st, 
is  correct ; 'because  the  interdiction  of  the  latter  law  being  universal,  it  would 
necessarily  include  this  particular  description  of  importation  in  foreign  vessels,  it 
being  denied  to  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

It  therefore  affords  a strong  presumption  that  Congress  did  not  intend,  by  the 
act  of  March  1,  to  exact  and  enforce  a reciprocity  of  privileges  with  foreign 
vessels,  in  the  trade  to  and  from  foreign  countries,  in  the  sense  of  giving  our 
vessels  the  right  to  bring  foreign  products  from  any  part  of  a foreign  country  from 
which  the  vessels  of  that  country  might  import  them. 

It  ^denotes,  moreover,  that  Congress  considered  it  necessary  to.  designate  de- 
pendencies, or  places  of  production,  when  it  was  intended  to  discriminate  them 
from  the  mother  country ; and  also  impressively  shows  that  Congress  understood 
the  antecedent  act  as  authorizing  the  importation  of  plaster  of  Paris  in  foreign 
vessels,  from  countries  and  their  dependencies,  from  which  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States  were  not  permitted  to  bring  the  same  article.  That  such  was  the 
understanding  and  aim  of  Congress,  is  more  distinctly  manifested  by  the  act  passed 
the  succeeding  session,  and  which  will  be  adverted  to  again. 
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The  grievance  under  which  oar  navigation  labored,  clearly  was  not  the  carry- 
ing trade  of  the  East  India  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  nor  the  direct  trade  between 
them  and  the  United  States.  Those  subjects  were  embraced  in  the  then  re- 
cent convention  of  1815,  and  we  had  given  and  accepted  stipulations  regulating 
both. 

We  yielded  to  Great  Britain  the  exclusive  right,  as  to  us,  to  carry  on  the  coast- 
ing and  foreign  trade,  to  and  from  those  dependencies,  expressly  agreeing  that 
the  vessels  of  the  United  States  should  not  carry  any  article  from  the  ports  to 
which  they  are  admitted  to  any  port  or  place  except  to  some  port  or  place  in  the 
United  States,  where  it  should  be  unladen.  (Art  3.) 

In  the  message  of  the  President  to  Congress,  and  the  memorials  of  merchants, 
before  cited,  no  reference  is  made  to  British  regulations  of  the  East  India  trade, 
as  injurious  to  us  or  objectionable  ; nor  is  it  suggested  that  the  carrying  trade  of 
Great  Britain  from  her  colonies  is  cause  of  complaint,  on  our  part,  further 
than  that  it  indirectly  aggravated  the  injury  of  our  exclusion  from  the  direct 
trade. 

But  what  Mr.  Madison  and  the  merchants  point  to  as  oppressive  to  our  naviga- 
tion, is  its  total  exclusion  from  a direct  trade  with  the  colonies.  The  President 
says : — “ The  British  government,  enforcing,  now,  regulations  which  prohibit  a 
trade  between  its  colonies  and  the  United  States,  in  American  vessels,  whilst 
they  permit  a trade  in  British  vessels,  the  American  navigation  suffers  according- 
ly ; and  the  loss  is  augmented  by  the  advantage  which  is  given  to  the  Britisn 
competition  over  the  American,  in  the  navigation  between  our  ports  and  the  ports 
in  Europe,  by  the  circuitous  voyage  enjoyed  by  the  one  and  not  enjoyed  by  the 
other.”  (Message,  Dec.  3, 1816.) 

This  wrong,  of  course,  was  committed  in  respect  to  other  dependencies  of 
Great  Britain  than  the  East  Indies ; for  the  retaliatory  act  of  April  18,  1818,  (3 
U.  S.  Stat.,  432,  {2,)  specially  passed  to  countervail  the  English  colonial  naviga- 
tion laws,  (14  Niles'  Reg.,  Ill,)  saves  all  the  provisions  of  the  convention  of  July 
3,  1815,  (}  2,  proviso.) 

Congress,  in  the  first  measure  adopted,  seemed  to  stop  at  the  same  point  of 
restriction  to  which  our  trade  had  been  subjected  by  foreign  powers,  and  to  intend 
that  law  to  be  applicable  to  all  nations  with  whom  we  had  commercial  inter- 
course. They  in  substance  adopted  the  English  Navigation  Act,  of  12  Charles 
II.,  ch.  18.  It  was  notorious  that  the  operation  of  the  act  of  1817,  under  the 
proviso,  would  in  effect  be  limited  to  the  British  navigation.  (Reeve  Shipp.,  Pt. 
1,  107 ; 1 Chitty’s  Comm.  L.,  ch.  6. 

That  this  act  was  not  designed  to  meet  the  mischiefs  suffered  by  our  trade 
under  the  regulations  of  the  British  colonial  policy,  is  therefore  indicated  plainly 
by  the  after  act  of  March  3,  1817 ; and  it  appears  to  us  is  demonstrated  by  the 
provisions  of  the  M act  concerning  navigation,”  passed  April  18, 1818,  (3  U.  S. 
Statutes,  432,)  and  the  two  acts  supplementary  and  in  addition  thereto,  passed 
May  15,  1820,  and  May  6, 1822,  (3  U.  S.  Statutes,  602  and  681.)  These  sta- 
tutes, with  the  most  rigorous  inhibitions  of  the  introduction  of  the  productions  of 
British  colonies  into  the  United  States  in  British  vessels,  directly  or  indirectly, 
when  not  allowed  to  be  imported  with  equal  privileges  in  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  are  plainly  limited  to  the  British  West  India  and  North  American  depen- 
dencies. (Report  of  committee,  11  Niles'  Register,  111.)  We  think  these  vari- 
ous enactments,  made  under  the  suggestion  of  the  Executive,  at  the  instance  of 
our  shipping  merchants,  accompanied  by  earnest  diplomatic  efforts  and  expostula- 
tions, in  respect  to  the  trade  with  the  English  dependencies  in  North  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  conclusively  support  the  meaning  originally  applied  to  the 
act  of  March  1, 1817,  and  which  we  adopt:  that  it  does  not  render  illegal  the 
trade  attempted  in  this  instance. 

We  perceive  nothing  in  the  provisions  of  the  second  clause  of  the  first  section 
of  the  act  of  March  1, 1817,  bearing  upon  this  question. 

The  information  avers  that  the  productions  of  the  East  Indies  have  usually 
been  first  shipped  for  transportation  from  the  ports  of  the  East  Indies,  and  the  plea 
in  substance  admits  the  fact. 
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Yet,  as  already  indicated,  the  act,  in  our  judgment,  does  not  exact  a direct 
trade  from  the  port  of  production,  or  usual  shipment,  when  the  importation  is  in 
a vessel  belonging  to  the  country  in  which  the  goods  are  produced.  It  places 
no  limitation  of  place  upon  her  right  to  bring  the  productions  of  her  own  country. 

If  a foreign  ship  engages  in  such  carrying  trade,  the  act  might  probably  re- 
quire that  her  voyages  should  be  from  a home  port,  which  should  also  be  the 
country  from  which  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  can  only  be,  or  most 
usually  are,  first  shipped  for  transportation,  but  we  do  not  undertake  to  define  the 
effect  or  application  of  this  clause  further  than  to  say,  it  does  not  restrain  the  ex- 
portation in  vessels  owned  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  country,  to  the  port  of 
production  or  usual  shipment  in  that  country. 

We  are  also  led  to  observe  upon  the  proviso,  that  it  does  not  appear  upon  the 
pleadings,  or  any  regulations  of  trade  made  by  Great  Britain,  which  we  have 
examined,  that  she  prohibits  the  importation,  m vessels  of  the  United  States,  of 
the  productions  of  our  territories  or  dependencies,  shipped  from  a port  of  the 
United  States  to  which  they  had  been  transported  from  the  place  of  production. 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  vessels  of  the  united  States  are  prohibited  by  the 
British  government  importing  to  this  country,  from  England,  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise,  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  her  East  India  dependencies. 

As  already  intimated,  therefore,  there  is  ground  for  doubt  whether,  upon  the 
construction  of  the  act  assumed  on  the  part  of  the  government,  a case  is  made 
showing  any  violation  of  its  provisions,  by  the  importation  in  question. 

Without  adverting  to  many  other  topics  of  argument,  opened  by  the  case,  and 
discussed  by  counsel,  in  our  judgment,  the  defence  made  by  the  special  pleas,  is  a 
bar  to  the  action,  and  the  demurrer  taken  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  must 
be  overruled. 

The  following  decree  will  accordingly  be  entered  in  the  cause : 

It  being  considered  by  the  court,  that  the  matter  specially  pleaded  by  the  claim- 
ants to  the  libel,  and  information  filed  in  this  cause,  amounts  in  law  to  a bar 
thereof,  and  to  the  prosecution  aforesaid  for  the  matters  in  the  said  libel 
specified — It  is  ordered  by  the  court,  that  judgment  be  rendered  for  the  claimants, 
upon  the  demurrer  interposed  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  to  the  plea  aforesaid. 

It  is  further  ordered  by  the  court,  that  the  said  ship,  her  tackle,  apparel,  and 
furniture,  and  the  cargo  in  the  pleadings  specified,  be  discharged  from  arrest  in 
this  cause,  and  be  delivered  up  to  the  claimants  therein. 

MERCHANDISE  SOLD  ON  TIME. 

In  the  Sunerior  Court,  (City  of  New  York.)  Albert  Woodhull  and  others,  vs. 
David  M.  Wilson  & Co. 

This  was  an  action  to  recover  $837,  being  the  price  of  iron  sold  to  the  defend- 
ants. In  1846,  the  plaintiffs,  through  a broker,  sold  to  the  defendants  a quantity  of 
iron,  and,  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  a memorandum  was  made  containing  the  date 
and  price,  and  marked  “ 4 months.”  The  plaintiffs  delivered  the  iron,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  after  sent  to  the  defendants  for  their  note  at  four  months  from  the  date 
when  the  goods  were  delivered.  The  defendants  refused  to  give  the  note,  and 
this  action  was  instituted.  The  defendants  offered  to  pay  the  amount  before  the 
four  months  had  expired,  but  the  plaintiffs  refused  to  take  it  unless  the  costs  of 
the  suit  were  also  paid.  For  the  defence,  it  was  alleged  that  the  defendants  pur- 
chased the  goods  on  four  months  credit  without  any  understanding  between  the 
parties  that  they  should  pass  their  note  for  it.  On  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs  it  was 
shown  that  “4  mouths”  on  a memorandum  of  sale  means  that  a note  is  to  be  given 
payable  in  four  months,  and  that  it  was  customary  for  purchasers,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, to  give  such  notes.  On  the  other  hand,  witnesses  were  called  who 
testified  that  no  such  general  custom  existed  in  the  iron  trade,  although  purcha- 
sers do  frequently  give  their  notes  to  convenience  sellers.  The  court  charged  the 
jury  that  the  sole  question  they  had  to  pass  upon,  was  whether,  according  to  gen- 
eral custom,  the  transaction  meant  a credit  by  book  account  or  a credit  on  a note 
at  four  months,  and  as  they  found  this  fact  so  would  they  find  for  the  plaintiffs  or 
defendants.  The  jury  brought  in  a verdict  for  plaintiffs  for  $866  damages  and  costs. 
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COMMERCIAL  AFFAIRS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES — CONDITION  OF  THE  BANK  QF  ENG- 
LAND—RATES  OF  STERLING  AND  FRANCS  IN  NEW  YORK,  FOUR  LAST  YEARS — QUARTERLY  IM- 
PORTS INTO  NEW  YORK  FOR  LAST  NINE  YEARS — SHIPMENT  OF  MEXICAN  DOLLARS  TO  LONDON 

TnE  REVULSION  IN  ENGLAND — ITS  INFLUENCE — THE  CRISIS  OF  1836-7 — THE  MONEY  MAR- 
KET— BANK  LOANS  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY — THE  GERMAN  TRADE — WEEKLY  AND  MONTHLY  RE- 
CEIPTS OF  COTTON  AT  PRINCIPAL  PORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  IN  1846-7 — EXPORTS  OF 
COTTON  FOR  ALL  THE  PORTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES — SALES  OF  COTTON — PRICES,  AND  RATE 
OF  FREIGHT — IMPORT  INTO,  AND  EXPORT  OF  COTTON  FRO.it  NEW  YORK,  1846-7 — WEEKLY 
AND  MONTHLY  RECEIPTS  OF  COTTON,  AND  GRAND  TOTAL  FOR  FOUR  YEARS,  BTC.,  ETC. 

During  the  month  which  has  elapsed  since  the  date  of  our  last  number,  the 
general  state  of  business  has  been  active  and  lucrative.  The  imports  have  been 
large,  money  easy,  country  trade  very  animated,  and  internal  exchanges  in  a satis- 
factory state.  The  export  trade  has,  however,  not  been  so  satisfactory.  The 
financial  afiairs  of  England,  so  long  laboring  under  a great  expenditure  of  capital 
in  railroads,  simultaneous  with  a considerable  deficit  in  the  crops,  and  an  insuffi- 
cient supply  of  the  raw  materials,  have  reached  a crisis  which  has  operated  un- 
favorably on  American  interests ; although  it  has  not  been  productive  of  those 
disastrous  bankruptcies,  which  a collapse  in  the  London  market  was  wont,  in  for- 
mer years,  to  inflict  upon  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  It  has  been  the 
case  that,  notwithstanding  the  universal  cry  of  “ good  crops,”  prices  have  been 
sustained  in  England  at  points  very  much  higher  than  those  of  last  year,  conse- 
quently inducing  continued  imports  and  accumulating  stocks  in  the  hands  of  large 
houses,  even  beyond  the  very  considerable  quantities  taken  for  consumption. 
These  large  arrivals  of  food,  in  connection  with  the  considerable  importation  of 
Foreign  produce  and  moderate  export  of  goods,  operated  unfavorably  upon  ex- 
changes, and  promoted  a gradual  decline  in  the  bullion  of  the  bonk.  At  the  date 
of  our  last,  the  returns  were  brought  down  to  July  24,  when  the  bullion  held  was 
£9,770,347,  and  the  bank  minimum  rate  of  interest  was  4}  per  cent  In  the 
following  week,  the  demand  for  specie  was  large.  The  government  shipped 
£100,000,  gold,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; the  Messrs.  Rothschild  sent  £244,863, 
in  silver,  to  Paris ; and  £70,000  was  taken  by  the  Cambria  for  New  York.  When 
this  state  of  afiairs  appeared  in  the  accounts  on  Saturday  night,  July  31,  a special 
meeting  of  the  directors  was  called  for  Monday,  and  they  raised  the  rate  of  in- 
terest to  6 per  cent.  This  produced  a panic  in  the  market,  particularly  among 
those  corn  houses  whose  obligations  were  large.  Wheat  fell  8s.  to  lOs.per  quar- 
ter, and  a number  of  failures  resulted,  further  depressing  the  market ; and  when 
the  directors  met  at  the  regular  meeting  on  Thursday,  August  6,  they  again 
raised  the  rate  of  interest  to  6J  per  cent,  the  leading  features  of  the  bank  stand- 
ing as  follows : — 

Securities.  Deposits.  Nett  circa-  Notes  oa  R’te  for  kills. 

Periods.  Pablic.  Private.  Public.  Private.  lation.  hand.  Bullion.  30  60  00 

July 24...  jEI  1.036,340  15,325.478  4,503.516  8,326.452  19,752,345  4,216,445  0,776,347  4*  5‘  54 

" 31...  11,636  340  15.724.129  4,503,809  8,316,271  19.711,269  3,774,675  0,331,250  5|  6 64 

Aug.  7...  11,603,280  16,302,175  5,570,006  7,885,897  19,504,877  3,946,245  9,252,820  5J  6 6} 

The  advance  of  the  rate  of  interest  affected  favorably  the  foreign  exchanges 
for  the  moment,  but  the  pressure  continued  very  severe,  and  the  failures  caused 
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the  protest  of  a great  amount  of  American  bills  drawn  upon  the  insolvent  houses. 
These  bills  were,  however,  to  a very  considerable  extent,  covered  by  friends  in 
London,  who  held  bills  of  lading ; and  the  advices  reaching  New  York  by  the 
Guadalquiver  steamer,  on  Sunday,  the  29th,  afforded  opportunity  to  houses  here 
to  make  arrangements  by  the  packet  of  the  1st.  For  this  purpose,  the  demand 
for  bills  became  active,  and  the  rates  advanced,  being  as  follows  for  several  pack- 
ets, for  four  years : — 


PRICE  OF  STERLING  AND  FRANCS  IN  NEW  YORK. 


Sept’r  14, 
Sept’r  30, 
Oct’r  15, 
Oct’r  31, 
Nov’r  15, 
Nov’r  30, 
Dec’r  14, 
Dec’r  31, 
Jan’y  15, 
Jan’y  31, 
Feb’y  15, 
Feb’y  28, 
Mar’ll  15, 
Mar'h  31, 
April  15, 
April  30, 
May  15, 
May  31, 
June  14, 
June  30, 
July  15, 
July  31, 
Aug’t  15, 
Aug't  30, 
Sept’r  8, 


1845. 


1846. 


1847. 


5.2.1' (<55.221 
5 JBlffl  .... 


London. 
»|rS)io 
9lr^io 
9](«)10 
9]®  10* 
9]  (a)  10* 
9|(S)1Q 
9](a>10 
10  (5)10* 
10  010* 
91(2)10 
9|(2>10* 
9*(a)10 
95(2)10 
MCd)  93 
9 4(a)  93 
9 (2)  91 
910  9] 
9|(5)I0 
9.3(2)10 
9](2>10 
9|  (2)  10 
10  (2)10* 
10  (2)10* 
9*  (2)10* 


Paris. 

5.224(2)5.21* 
5.224(2)5.21* 
5.221(2)5.21* 
5.21]  (2)5.20 

5.21]  (2)5.20 
5.25  (2)5.22* 
5.2240  .... 

5.21]  (2)  .... 
5.21*0  .... 
5.23*05.224 
5.25  (2)5.23* 
5.25  05.23] 
5.25  05J23j 
5.25  05.23] 
5.26*05.25 
5.26j  (2)555 
5.25  O .... 
5.25  O .... 
5.26*05.25 
5.20  05.26* 
551*05571 
5.2740555 
5.25  O .... 
5.25  05.23] 


London. 
91010 
91(2)10 
9*010 
9*0  94 
8 0 9 
840  84 
8 O 81 
8 0 9 
8*0  8] 
8*0  8] 
8 O 81 
8*0  8] 
840  9 
9*010 
9*0  9] 
91(2)10 
9*010 
8*0  9 

74O  8* 
740  8 
7(2)74 
7*0  7} 
740  8 
8]0  9 


Paris. 

5.23]  05.221 
5.25  05.23] 

5.23] 0  .... 
5.26*05.25 
556*05.25 
5.27105  26* 
5.27105  26* 
5.20*05.25 

5.28]  05.26* 

5.28]  05.271 

5.28]  0557 1 
558]0557j 
5571(2)5.261 
5.25  0553] 
5 26*05.25 
556*0  .... 
558]0557f 
5.35  05.321 
5.35  |©552j 
5.36*05.35 
5.40  05.37] 
5.40  05.371 
5.40  05.371 
5.31*05.30 


London. 
9 094 

8409 
8 08, 
6107! 
0$O7i 
6*06] 
5*06; 
5 05] 

5]  06 
5*06 
5*05 
4}  05 
3]04 
3|04 

5 05 

6 06 

6] OT 
6*07-, 
5106* 
55061 
5|  061 
54 061 
6 061 
0]O7 
8*09 


Paris. 

5.30  0558] 
550  05.281 
551]O5.30 
557405.321 
5.40  05571 
5.41*05.40 

5.424 05.41] 
5.45  05.422 
5.43] 05  421 
5.40  05.3?l 
5.40  05.38} 

5.41]  05.40 
5.45  (^S.43 
5.48*05.45 
5.43105.421 
536*05.35 

552105.30 
5 31^05.281 
5.33] 05.321 
552105,31* 
552105.31* 
5.33] 05.321 
5.33; 0552* 
551*0550 
5.26*0555 


It  is  observable  that,  during  the  year  1844,  the  utmost  variation  in  sterling 
bills  was  If  per  cent,  except  for  the  packet  of  November  15,  which  was  the  low- 
est point  for  that  year,  cotton  going  forward  freely  after  the  fall  importation  had 
subsided.  Throughout  the  year  1845,  the  rates  were  still  more  uniform.  The 
lowest  point  was  in  April,  when  it  stood  at  9 a 9$,  and  the  highest  in  the  first 
week  of  August,  10  a 10$.  For  the  year  1846,  the  export  of  farm  produce  was 
greater,  and  the  rate  fell  gradually  from  9$  a 10,  in  September,  to  7 a 7$,  the  low- 
est point,  in  July,  when  it  again  advanced,  and  reached  9 a 9$,  in  September,  to 
commence  the  past  year.  From  that  time  it  fell  gradually  to  3$a  4$,  in  April, 
under  very  large  exports  of  farm  produee,  united  to  high  prices  of  cotton,  which 
kept  up  the  amount  to  be  drawn  for  notwithstanding  the  diminished  quantity  of  that 
article  sent  forward.  Since  that  time,  under  the  effect  of  increasing  importation  of 
goods,  and  falling  prices  of  farm  produce,  together  with  the  usual  diminution  of 
cotton  bills,  as  the  year  drew  to  a close  the  price  advanced,  until  the  close  of  Au- 
gust, when  the  news  of  the  disasters  in  London,  with  the  dishonor  of  many  hills, 
caused  a rapid  demand  for  the  packet  of  the  1st,  as  well  as  a diminution  of  supply 
by  the  amount  of  the  suspected  bills.  It  always  happens,  however,  that  the  in- 
creased supply  of  bills,  based  on  the  new  cotton,  after  the  fall  importations  are 
done,  causes  a decline  in  hills.  In  1846,  they  fell  from  9^  a 10,  to  8 a 8$,  in  No- 
vember ; last  year,  from  9 a 9$,  they  fell  to  5 a 5$.  This  year,  the  crop  opens  at 
prices  much  higher  than  last  year,  and  with  favorable  prospects  of  an  enhanced 
consumption.  The  importations  have,  however,  been  larger  at  this  port,  being 
for  several  years,  quarterly,  as  follows : — 
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QUARTERLY  IMPORTS  WTO  THX  PORT  OP  HEW  YORK. 


1st.  2d.  3d.  4th.  Total. 

1839 *28,110,918  *22,748,183  *31,598,322  *14,621,364  *97,078,687 

1840-  16,940,786  10,647,872  17,854,920  11,402,346  56,845,924 

1841-  21,938,890  18,786,421  23,285,626  11,312,078  75,268,015 

1842-  20,687,030  18,724,686  9,722,287  6,251,552  55,415,555 

1843-  8,705,765  16,124,910  15,455,745  10,022,106  50,308,526 

1844-  19,030,605  19,659,357  26,690,218  9,860,282  75,240,412 

1845-  17,393,829  16,533,469  23,859,702  11,545,400  69,332,399 

1846-  19,684,597  17,696,323  21,386,014  11,502,856  70,269,792 

1847-  21,655,747  28,295,521  28,564,796  


The  importations  at  the  port  of  New  York,  alone,  exceed,  by  *7,200,000,  the  ; 
amount  for  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  last  year;  and  for  the  three  quarters,  , 
the  imports  have  been  *78,516,054,  against  *58,766,934 — an  excess  of  near  ’ 
*20,000,000.  Of  this  excess^  however,  *9,000,000  has  been  specie,  leaving  I 
*11,000,000  more  of  goods  to  be  paid  for  than  last  year.  This  process  of  im»  I 
porting  goods  instead  of  specie,  increased  towards  the  close  of  the  quarter,  and  | 
was  promoted  by  the  failures  referred  to,  which  sent  up  bills  nearly  to  the  specie  j 
point. 

The  high  price  of  silver,  in  Paris,  also  allowed  of  shipments  of  Mexican  dol- 
lars and  five  franc  pieces,  and  some  $200,000  went  forward.  The  latest  advices 
gave  the  price  of  Mexican  dollars  in  London  58}d.  per  ounce,  1,000  weighing 
about  866  ounces.  The  price  being  here  par  a 4 premium,  the  following  pro- 
forma will  show  the  resulting  exchange : — 

PRO-FORMA  ACCOUNT  OP  A SHIPMENT  OF  MEXICAN  DOLLARS,  PROM  NEW  YORK  TO  LONDON. 


*10,000,  cost  at  New  York  4 per  cent  premium *10,025  00 

Shipping  charges *6  60 

Marine  insurance  at  £ per  cent,  and  policy,  *1  25 51  87 

58  47 


*10,083  47 

£2,097  6s.  lid. 

£00  15a  3d. 

8 4 1 
13  2 2 

22  1 6 

£2,075  5a  5d. 

Add  interest,  63  dayB,  at  5 per  cent 17  8 2 

£2,093  3s.  7d. 

The  above  *10,083  47,  drawn  against  the  same,  would  give  an  exchange  of 
108}. 

The  whole  of  this  great  panic  and  disastrous  revulsion,  in  London,  produced 
little  or  no  influence  upon  the  markets  of  New  York  and  Boston.  No  effect, 
whatever,  was  apparent,  other  than  the  advance  indicated  in  the  price  of  bills 
under  the  purchases  of  houses  anxious  to  protect  their  bills  on  the  other  side. 
These  facts  show  such  strength  of  position,  and  such  abundance  of  means  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  merchants,  as  affords  matter  of  congratulation,  and  con- 
trasts favorably  with  the  events  ten  years  ago,  when  a similar  apprehended  crisis 
in  London  spread  bankruptcy  throughout  the  Union.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
recall  the  leading  events  of  that  period.  The  abundant  corn  harvests,  and  conse- 


*10,000,  weighing  8,660  ounces,  sold  at  58} d 

Deduct  landing  charges,  portages,  &c 

Freight,  | per  cent;  primage,  5 per  cent 

Commission,  } per  cent;  brokerage,  } per  cent.... 
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quent  low  prices  that  had  prevailed  from  1832  up  to  1836,  had  allowed  of  the 
spread  of  a spirit  of  great  speculation.  Joint  stock  banks  multiplied  almost  with- 
out limit ; the  Bank  of  England  promoted  abundance  of  money  to  facilitate  the 
negotiation  of  the  government  loan  of  £20,000,000,  for  West  India  emancipation ; 
and  the  plenteousness  of  capital  produced  by  all  these  causes  had  affected  the 
value  of  credit  all  over  the  world.  The  facilities  of  credits  obtained  in  London, 
had  promoted  the  sale  of  British  merchandise  on  time  in  all  countries,  and  the 
United  States  availed  itself  freely,  not  to  say  recklessly,  of  these  advantages,  or, 
more  properly,  disadvantages,  and  the  London  market  was  flooded  with  American 
paper,  corporate,  as  well  as  private.  The  three  leading  names,  viz. : Wildes, 
Wilson,  and  Wiggins,  had  run  up  enormous  obligations  on  American  account, 
mostly  for  goods  bought  in  Lancashire,  and  sold  in  the  interior  of  the  United 
States  on  credit,  to  whomsoever  would  buy.  This  general  cheapness  of  money 
in  England,  had,  notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  the  harvests,  operated  unfa- 
vorably on  exchanges,  and  the  bullion  in  the  bank,  which  had  stood  at  £10,900,000, 
October,  1833,  gradually  and  steadily  fell  to  £4,032,000,  February,  1837.  This 
great  decline  continued  through  years  of  most  abundant  harvests,  and  was  solely 
the  result  of  cheap  money  in  London,  or,  in  other  words,  England’s  loaning  more 
capital  than  she  could  spare.  In  the  summer  of  1836,  the  low  state  of  bullion 
and  unfavorable  exchanges  alarmed  the  bank.  Not  only  had  England  sold  of  her 
own  goods  largely,  on  credit  to  the  United  Slates,  but  she  had  accepted  bills  for 
French  silk  and  wines,  bought  in  those  years  very  largely,  and  consumed  here  on 
credit.  The  value  of  silks  imported  in  1836,  was  $22,980,212,  against  $5,932,243, 
in  1830 ; of  wines,  $4,332,034,  against  $1,535,102.  The  aggregate  imports  were 
$189,980,031,  against  $70,876,920;  an  increase  of  near  $120,000,000,  without 
any  material  increase  in  exports.  This  system  was  the  first  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  English  bank,  and  the  following  letter  appeared  publicly,  addressed  by 
an  eminent  private  house  to  its  correspondents  in  this  country : — 

“London,  August  20,  1836. 

“ Dear  Sir — We  were  informed  to-day,  by  an  active,  intelligent  director  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  that  more  British  capital  has  been  absorbed  by  American  and 
continental  houses,  than  can  be  spared  without  injury  to  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  interests  of  this  country ; that  the  directors  of  the  bank  have  de- 
cided that  they  will  take  measures  to  check  the  sale  of  such  securities  by  refu- 
sing to  discount  bills  of  exchange  drawn  in  those  countries  on  houses  here,  how- 
ever high  may  be  their  standing  and  credit. 

“ This  decision  places  all  houses  in  jeopardy  that  do  business  with  American 
dealers  in  British  merchandise,  because  remittances  are  usually  made  in  bills  of 
exchange  on  such  houses ; and  if  the  decision  referred  to  is  rigidly  enforced,  such 
remittances  will  be  unavailable  till  due.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  deem  it 
prudent  to  state,  that  we  do  not  feel  bound  to  continue  our  usual  facilities  to  deal- 
ers in  British  merchandise,  and  that  we  reserve  to  ourselves  the  right  of  regula- 
ting them  according  to  circumstances.  We  hope  this  decision  will  not  be  rigidly 
enforced ; and  if  not,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  act  with  more  liberality  than  we 
now  think  probable.  It  is  desirable  that  our  correspondents  should  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  this  state  of  things,  that  they  might  be  governed  by  it  in  making 
out  orders  for  merchandise  the  ensuing  season,  which,  we  hope,  will  be  unusual- 
ly small.” 

This  intimation  was  carried  strictly  into  effect  by  the  bank,  and  a large  amount 
of  American  bills  rejected.  The  same  stringent  measures  of  the  bank  caused  a 
fall  in  produce,  thus  diminishing  the  value  of  American  remittances,  and  cotton 
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and  other  commodities  were  sold  at  ruinous  losses.  The  fall  was  the  greater 
that  the  general  level  of  prices  had  been  raised  on  a paper  basis.  The  demand 
for  money,  in  the  United  States,  to  remit  to  meet  rejected  drafts,  became  very  ur- 
gent, and  the  rate  of  discount  rose  in  New  York  to  3 per  cent  per  month.  The 
inadequate  remittances,  and  fall  of  produce  in  England,  compelled  the  leading 
American  houses  to  apply  to  the  bank  for  assistance,  and  finally  extensive  insol- 
vency resulted  both  there  and  here.  The  circumstances,  as  respects  the  Bank  of 
England,  are  now  somewhat  similar  here.  Bullion  is  running  alarmingly  low ; 
but  it  is  by  buying  American  produce,  not  selling  goods  on  credit,  that  the  diffi- 
culties have  been  created.  The  capital  of  England  was  then  “ absorbed  by  Amer- 
ican and  continental  houses,”  through  loans  and  credits  ; it  has  now,  to  a muck 
greater  extent,  been  absorbed  in  railroads  ; and  it  does  not  appear  that  it  can  be 
liberated  for  the  use  of  “ commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  ” by  any  action 
of  the  bank.  The  capital  has  not  been  sent  out  of  the  country,  but  has  been  con- 
sumed in  it;  and  American  produce, to  a large  amount,  has  been  sold  there,  at 
prices  raised  high  through  the  large  demand  and  deficient  home  supply,  and  not 
through  any  purely  speculative  action.  These  sales  have  drawn  bullion  largely 
on  American  account,  as  well  as  for  the  continent.  Prices  continued  very  high 
down  to  the  latest  dates ; -and  as  the  continental  harvests  were  about  coming  for- 
ward, and  prices  falling  in  Europe,  it  is  evident  that  an  increased  influx  of  com 
and  a further  drain  of  bullion  would  result,  unless  prices  should  fall  in  England. 
We  find  that  the  sudden  action  of  the  bank  crushed  the  corn  houses,  and  knocked 
down  prices  in  the  large  cities,  in  a degree  that  must  check  imports  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  allow  the  bank  to  breathe.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  that  the  English 
demand  is  still  large  for  foreign  grain,  having  been  at  the  rate  of  12,000,000 
bushels  per  month,  for  July  and  August,  and  the  supply  of  home-grown  food  for  the 
coming  year  will  by  no  means  suffice  for  the  home  consumption,  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  a rally  in  prices,  and  that  little  loss  will  be  sustained  after  all,  by  Amer- 
ican shippers,  who,  by  protecting  their  bills,  saved  the  produce  from  being 
“ slaughtered  ” in  a panic-struck  market.  Beyond  this,  a London  money  pressure 
does  not  affect  us.  One  of  the  leading  New  York  houses,  Prime,  Ward  & Co., 
unfortunately  stopped  ; but  this  circumstance  was  owing  not  altogether  to  gen- 
eral causes  ; and  a disastrous  result  from  the  course  pursued  was  probably  fore- 
seen by  James  G.  King,  Esq.,  who  retired  from  the  firm  last  winter. 

The  money  market  has  been  but  little  disturbed  during  the  month.  In  the  early 
part  of  August  the  large  customs  receipts  causing  a demand  fer  specie  for  duties, 
under  the  supposition  that  it  would  be  sent  to  New  Orleans  for  disbursement, 
promoted  a little  uneasiness,  more  particularly  that  the  imports  of  specie  had  be- 
come small  during  the  week  ending  August  27th ; however,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  effected  a transfer  of  some  $2,000,000  to  New  Orleans,  without  being 
compelled  to  send  the  specie,  which  was  abundant  at  that  point.  This  produced 
relief,  and  as  the  receipts  at  the  custom-house  declined  subsequently,  money  be- 
came more  easy,  more  particularly  that  it  was  understood  that  whatever  might  be 
the  continuance  or  result  of  the  war,  specie  could  be  obtained  there  in  sufficient 
abundance  without  sending  any  thither.  The  city  banks,  at  the  August  quarter, 
were,  however,  considerably  extended,  and  have  since  “ held  up,”  more  or  less. 
The  leading  features  of  the  city  banks  were  as  follows 
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BANCS  OF  NEW  YORE  CITY. 


Loans. 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

Deposits- 

American  Exchange  Bank.... 

f3, 598, 791 

$870,798 

$255,061 

$1,955,853 

Bank  of  America 

3,773,440 

1,322,945 

268,437 

1,926,081 

“ Commerce 

4,656,884 

560,618 

255,255 

2,408,646 

“ New  York 

2,380,913 

747,954 

480,182 

2,093,756 

“ State  of  New  York... 

3,826,240 

850,856 

372,813 

2,0884144 

Batchers’  and  Drovere* 

1,233,822 

214,913 

277,532 

746,878 

Chemical 

1,174,422 

90,050 

277,321 

767,245 

City 

1,766,201 

317,310 

196,559 

1,111,807 

Fulton 

1,644,952 

210,510 

244,101 

973,846 

Greenwich 

477,568 

45,811 

158,445 

237,634 

Leather  Manufacturers* 

1,338,444 

217,645 

257,764 

725,342 

JVfanhnltiin 

....  2,286,171 

368,305 

1,221,018 

Mechanics’.. 

3,204^605 

844,179 

564,395 

1^625,866 

Mechanics*  Association 

484,775 

185,406 

362,953 

461,339 

Mechanics*  and  Traders’ 

530,500 

72,072 

165,436 

352,232 

Merchants’ 

3,680,057 

1,079,327 

332,906 

2,477,834 

Merchants’  Exchange 

1,870,625 

303,647 

232,239 

778,258 

National 

1,523,501 

314,967 

237,619 

886,604 

Dry  Dock 

373,321 

13,051 

68,579 

44,613 

North  River 

1,318,215 

162,105 

4164165 

919,873 

Phranix 

....  24194,528 

628,181 

411,943 

1,322,107 

Seventh  Ward 

1,096,988 

132,498 

299,601 

640,577 

Tradesmen’s 

999,348 

170,222 

271,802 

606,010 

Union... 

2,496,678 

1,046,362 

432,067 

1,522,814 

City 

....  $48,030,987 

$10,769,732 

$6,838475 

$27,892,482 

Country 

....  32,709,690 

1,213,392 

19,253,208 

8,888,592 

Total 

....  $80,740,677 

$11,983,124  $25,091,683 

$36,781,080 

If  we  compare  the  city  banks  with  a former  return,  i 

say  November,  1846,  we 

will  find  them  greatly  extended,  as  compared  with  the  country  banks : — 


CITY  BANES. 


November,  1846 

August,  1847 

Loans. 

$38,533,810 

48,030,987 

Specie. 

$7,113,070 

10,769,732 

Circulation. 

$6,192,514 

6,838,475 

Deposits. 

$22,812,755 

27,892,482 

Increase «... 

$9,497,177 

$3,656,662 

$645,961 

$5,079,727 

COUNTRY  BANKS. 

November,  1846 

August,  1847~ 

1 $33,416,381 
32,709,690 

$1,925,314 

1,213,392 

$16,076,008 

194253,208 

$7,816,411 

8,888,592 

Decrease „ 

$706,691 

$711,922 

Increase 

$3,177,200 

$1,072,151 

The  city  banks  have  increased  their  loans  nearly  20  per  cent,  while  a diminu- 
tion has  taken  place  in  those  of  the  country ; yet  a great  increase  has  taken  place 
in  the  circulation  of  the  latter.  This  large  amount  of  city  loans  produces  an  extra  * 
demand  for  money,  and  causes  tightness  in  the  market  whenever  the  banks  loan 
less  than  they  receive,  and  this  is  always  the  case  when  they  have  reached  a 
maximum. 

The  cotton  crop  is  now  in  a position  of  great  health,  and  promises  to  become 
still  stronger  for  the  future.  That  is  to  Bay,  supply  is  now  barely  proportioned  to 
the  actual  regular  consumption  of  the  world  in  usual  years,  and  the  price  is  not, 
as  in  1836-7,  and  1838-9,  dependent  upon  large  sales  of  goods  by  England,  on 
credit,  to  sustain  its  price.  On  the  other  hand,  the  largely  diminished  consump- 
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lion  of  Europe  and  England  last  year,  under  the  pressure  of  short  harvests,  has 
not  prevented  a doubling  of  the  price  in  Liverpool.  For  the  week  ending  August 
3,  1847,  the  price  was  6}  a 8 for  uplands,  and  64  per  cent  for  money,  against 
3}a5i  far  cotton,  and  34  per  cent  for  money,  in  the  same  week  of  1846.  The 
circumstances  that  checked  consumption  last  year  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
will  apply,  for  the  coming  year,  with  far  less  force  ; and  it  is  probable  that,  were 
the  raw  material  abundant,  the  quantity  taken  into  use  would  be  far  greater  than 
usual,  to  compensate,  in  some  degree,  the  short  purchases  of  the  last  year.  It  is, 
however,  becoming  pretty  evident  that  the  new  crop  will  not  meet  the  average 
quantity ; and,  therefore,  the  high  prices  that  may  rule  will  operate  as  a bar  to  the 
renewal  of  the  usual  quantity  taken  by  spinners.  This  is,  for  the  coming  year,  a 
misfortune ; more  particularly  in  its  application  to  the  German  States,  inasmuch 
as  it  may  retard  that  substitution  of  muslins  for  coarse  linens,  which,  of  late  years, 
has  made  such  rapid  progress,  and  which  has  chiefly  been  brought  about  by  the 
low  comparative  price  at  which  cottons  can  be  furnished.  The  Germans  con- 
sume large  quantities  of  coarse  linen  cloths,  made  mostly  by  hand  in  the  homes 
of  the  fanners  who  raise  the  flax.  In  their  families  it  goes  through  all  the  opera- 
tion, from  planting  the  flax  to  bleaching  the  cloth.  The  extension  of  the  cotton 
manufacture,  and  the  low  price  of  the  raw  material,  have  gone  a great  way  to- 
wards supplanting  those  cloths ; at  least  the  surplus,  which  is  purchased  up  by  the 
agents  of  city  merchants,  from  the  small  farmers,  for  the  city  trade.  A high  price 
for  the  raw  material,  for  two  years  in  succession,  will  retard  this  progress,  the  ex- 
tent of  which  is  indicated  in  the  following  table  of  articles  consumed  in  the  Zoll- 
verein,  in  the  year  1845,  as  compared  with  the  average  quantities  for  the  five 
years  ending  with  1841 


Cotton.  Cotton  Yam.  Tobacco.  Rico.  Whale  Oil.  Total. 
evt.  cat.  cwt.  ei ot.  ctet.  ewt. 

Average,  five  years, 200,091  352,884  196,351  120,456  245,179  1,114,961 

1845  443,887  574,303  390,383  243,990  437,271  2,119,834 


Increase 242,796  221,419  194,032  123,534  192,092  1,004,873 


These  quantities  have  nearly  doubled,  and  the  value  increased  from  $ 14, 884,8 14 
to  $26,519,28$.  The  cotton  yarn  is  mostly  of  English  manufacture,  and  has  in- 
creased but  60  per  cent,  while  the  raw  cotton  consumption  increased  some  120 
per  cent,  showing  that  the  progress  of  cotton  spinning  has  been  faster  than  of 
cloth  manufacture.  We  recognise  the  fact,  however,  that  the  whole  consumption 
of  cotton  in  the  German  Union,  in  1845,  was  about  equal  to  266,428  bales,  of  400 
pounds  each,  more  than  the  quantity  consumed  in  the  United  States  in  1842. 
With  a population  of  30,000,000  souls,  coming  rapidly  into  the  use  of  cotton,  there 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  consumption* at  no  distant  day,  will  be  as  large 
in  the  German  States  as  in  Great  Britain. 

In  relation  to  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States,  we  annex  the  annual  tables, 
compiled  by  the  senior  partner  of  the  ootton  house  of  Wright  & Lewin,  of  New 
York:— 
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STATEMENT  showing  the  weekly,  monthly,  and  total  receipts  of  cotton  into  tbh  principal 
PORTS  OP  THE  UNITRD  STATES,  PROM  THE  1ST  BRPTEMBER,  1846,  TO  31ST  AUGUST*.  1847. 


Date. 

N.  O. 

Mobile. 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

9.  Caro. 

N.  Caro. 

W.  Tot. 

M.  Tot’l 

Gr.  Tot’l. 

1846— Sept  5, 

454 

38 

WKM 

522 

1,684 

1,684 

“ 12 

962 

149 

853 

1,174 

32 

3,170 

4,854 

- 19. 

1,610 

214 

1,508 

2,367 

.. 

5,699 

10,553 

“ 26 

2.859 

706 

860 

2,7(38 

.. 

7,193 

17,746 

Total  Sept 

5,885 

1,107 

3,891 

6,831 

32 

17,746 

Oct  3 

7,794 

907 

1,4)9 

5,828 

23 

15,971 

33,717 

“ 10 

11,615 

930 

1,592 

6,250 

24 

20,411 

54,128 

“ 17 

15,785 

707 

700 

2,494 

3,746 

33 

23,465 

77.593 

- 24 

14,207 

479 

507 

5,952 

11,140 

42 

32,327 

109,920 

“ 31 

13,856 

1,879 

665 

6,389 

13,346 

36,135 

146,055 

Total  Oct 

63.237 

4.902 

1,872 

17.846 

40,310 

122 

128,309 

Not.  7 

23.910 

1,955 

350 

8,781 

11,601 

34 

46,631 

192,686 

“ 14 

26,661 

2,961 

386 

8,259 

11,473 

40 

49,780 

242,466 

21 

22,340 

4,066 

647 

8.22J 

16,238 

76 

51,588 

294,054 

“ 28 

25,316 

6,555 

892 

9,731 

11.876 

216 

54,586 

348,640 

Total  Nov 

98,227 

15,537 

2,275 

34,992 

51,188 

366 

202,585 

Dec.  5 

25,766 

10,732 

1,452 

10,885 

13,498 

90 

62,423 

411,063 

" 12 

30,843 

9,885 

2,945 

9,937 

14,473 

135 

68,218 

479,281 

“ 19 

23.882 

14,809 

4,765 

10,22) 

12,798 

50 

66.525 

545,806 

M 26 

23.268 

17,177 

5,640 

11,534 

7,005 

84 

64.708 

610,514 

Total  Dec 

103,759 

52.603 

14.802 

42,577 

47,774 

359 

261,874 

1847— Jau.  2 

27,049 

17,797 

5,641 

9,400 

11,208 

105 

71,200 

681,714 

“ 9 

32,867 

13.678 

6.862 

9.456 

13,642 

107 

76.612 

758.336 

* 16 

19,915 

21,451 

8,604 

10,537 

13,046 

106 

73,659 

831,985 

* 23....... 

31,221 

19,768 

8,392 

12,762 

13.250 

219 

85.612 

917,597 

•4  30 

21,751 

26,031 

8.833 

9,091 

12,852 

411 

78,969 

996,566 

Total  Jan 

132,803 

98,725 

38,332 

51,246 

63,998 

948 

386,052 

Feb.  6 

31,182 

26,246 

6,889 

12,544 

12,902 

463 

90,226 

1,086,792 

“ 13 

24,226 

23,560 

7.780 

9,221 

13,065 

225 

78.677 

1,165,469 

•*-  90 

27,849 

16.623 

6,68-2 

9,541 

11,620 

358 

72.673 

1,238,149 

“ 27 

20,088 

16,645 

6,525 

7,963 

9,372 

209 

60.802 

14198,944 

Total  Feb 

103,345 

83,074 

27,876 

39.269 

47,559 

1.255! 

302.378 

March  6 

19,512 

15.556 

4,148 

6,184 

7,503 

439 

53,342 

1.352,286 

“ 13 

10,861 

7,083 

2,216 

4.680 

4,036 

319 

29.195 

1,381.481 

“ 20 

14.5(J8 

5,644 

2,514 

4,000 

7.951 

520 

35,197 

1.416,678 

“ 27 

24,296 

3,730 

1,813 

4.913 

4,839 

429 

40,022 

1,456,709 

Total  March.... 

69.237 

32,013 

10,691 

19,779 

24,329 

1.707 

157,756 

April  3 

16,736 

4,699 

3,571 

1,109 

5,1*27 

130 

31.372 

1,488,073 

“ 10 

8,539 

5,7)9 

4.473 

1.538 

6,507 

126 

26,902 

1,514,974 

17 

16,085 

6,388 

4,726 

4,270 

6.614 

250 

38.333 

1,553,307 

11  34 

15.040 

4,284 

4,567 

3.747 

4.570 

114 

32,32ft 

1,585,635 

Total  April 

5(5,400 

21,090 

17.337 

10.664 

22,824 

620 

128,935 

May  1 

18,723 

3.836 

1,703 

557 

5.608 

97 

30,524 

1,616,159 

“ 7 

7.959 

2,681 

2,373 

1.635 

6,006 

80 

20,734 

1,636,893 

tt  15 

8.787 

1,722! 

1,772 

2,523 

6,627 

99 

21.530 

1,658423 

* 22 

4,896 

1,874 

1,972 

1,925 

6,783 

65 

17,515 

1,675,938 

“ 29 

8,557 

1.175 

2,309 

1,102 

2.681 

64 

15,888 

1,691,826 

Total  May 

48, 92^ 

11,288 

10.129 

7,742 

27.705 

405 

106.191 

June  3. 1 

3,382 

380 

597 

486 

8,784 

60 

7,689 

1,690415 

“ 12 

2,994 

678 

402 

782 

1,114 

59 

6,029 

1,705,544 

* 19 

1,872 

509 

350 

203 

1,372 

50 

4 356 

1,709,900 

“ 26....... 

3,252 

263 

439 

789 

1,092 

39 

5.874 

1,715,774 

Total  June 

11,500 

1,830 

1,788 

2.2G0 

6,362 

208 

23,948 

July  3 

1,835 

302 

496 

189 

1^559 

, . 

4,381 

1,736,155 

“ l» 

796 

154 

361 

172 

196 

15 

1,694 

1,731,849 

M 17 

2,169 

250 

527 

528 

612 

21 

4.107 

1,735,956 

M 34 

707 

214 

439 

1,008 

862 

, , 

3,230 

1,729.186 

* 31 

976 

628 

466 

84 

535 

.. 

2,689 

1,731,875 

Total  July 

6,483 

1,548 

2.289 

1.981 

3,7G4 

36 

16,101 

Ang.  7 

224 

169 

461 

151 

6(8 

3 

1,626 

1.733.501 

“ 14 

589 

189 

... 

226 

J.085 

, . 

2,089 

1,735,590 

“ 21 

357 

146 

... 

750 

4491 

,, 

5,444 

1,740.034 

“ 31 

4,991 

187 

... 

2.088 

1,062 

. . 

8.928 

1,749,963 

Total  Ang. 

6,161 

691 

461 

3.215 

7,556 

3 

18,087 

Grand  Total.... 

705,979 

324,4081 

127,852 

235,462 

350,200 

6,061 

1.749,962  1,749,962) 
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The  crop  of  Texas  is  this  year,  it  appears,  but  8,317  bales,  against  27,008  bales 
last  year,  and  25,159  bales  in  that  previous. 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  COMPARATIVE  RBCEIFTS  AND  EXPORTS  OP  COTTON,  FOB  ALL  PORTS  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  AS  MADE  UP  IN  NEW  YORK  ON  THE  IsT  OF  EACH  MONTH,  FOR  THE  YEARS 

1846*47,  and  1845*46. 

SZ  PORTS. 


Receipts 
from  1st 

Receipts 
from  1st 

To  Great 

North 

Other 

Total 
from  1st 

Total 
from  1st 

Date. 

Sep’ber, 

1WC. 

Sep’ber, 

ms. 

Britain. 

France. 

of 

Europe. 

Foreign 

Ports. 

Sep.  1846, 
to  date. 

Sep.  1845, 
to  date. 

1846. 

October  1, 

14,189 

44,763 

9,350 

4,638 

2,809 

1,956 

18,753 

28,645 

Nov. 

102,800 

175,376 

17,288 

13,760 

4,672 

6,418 

42,138 

96,266 

Dec.  2,... . 

317,485 

413,689 

50,992 

42,223 

7,187 

10,048 

110,455 

223,520 

1847. 

Jan.  1 

568,909 

605,604 

124,381 

63,477 

12,033  24,689 

221,580 

371,088 

Feb.  2 

927,249 

891,352  221,524 

100,747 

18,132  43,444 

383,847 

489,891 

March  2, „ 1,248,606  1,190,584  317,537  117,523  23,735  47,492  506,287  597,168 

April  1,._  1,426,102  1,516,131  436,674  137,317  33,028  56,442  663,461  823,703 

Moy  4,. ..  1,603,721  1,806,230  561,098  183,392  38,898  72,980  856,368  1,010,158 

June  1, — 1,696,120  1,960,778  621,415  193,678  47,888  82,652  945,633  1,191,076 

July  1, — 1,733,187  2,010,159  680,740  205,023  55,478  83,803  1,025,044  1,400,652 

Aug.3,..«.  1,751,651  2,047,349  752,875  217,729  62,871  89,571  1,123,046  1,570,751 
Sept’ber  1,  1,767,084  2,082,176  815,661  239,018  74,354  93,150  1,222,183  1,654,832 

ESTIMATED  SALES  OF  COTTON  IN  NEW  YORK — PRICES — RATE  OF  FREIGHT* 

1845—6.  1846-7. 

Fair  Fair  Freight  to  F.ir  Fait  Freight  to 

Date.  Sale*.  Up'lnds.  Orleaoi.  Liverpool.  Sale..  Upl'odf . Orleans.  Liverpool. 

»q*  rd.  *q.  rd. 

Sept.  15,  13,600  8**8*  8}*9  1-4  5-16  9,500  9*a  9}  9}al0  3-16  1-4 

30,  90,000  8**Sj  9 a9*  1-4  5-16  33,500  9}al0  10  alOJ  3-16  3-16 

Oct  14,  30,000  8**8}  9 a9*  3-8  7-16  35,000  10  alO*  lOJa...  3-16  3-16 

31,  15,000  8*a8*  8}a9  3-8  7-16  30,000  10*al0}  10}al0}  1-4  5-16 

Nov.  15,  10,000  7**7}  6*,i8}  5-16  3-8  19,000  10  alO*  10*al0J  3-8  1-3 

139,  14,000  7**7}  8**8}  5-16  3-8  15,000  9*>10  10  alOi  7-16  5-8 

Dec.  15,  11,000  8 a8*  8}*9  3-16  1-4  34,000  10**10}  10} til  3-8  7-16 

31,  7,500  7}«8  8**8}  3-16  3-16  30,000  11  all*  114s...  3-8  3-8 

Jan.  15,  6,000  7*a7f  8*1184  3-16  3-16  25500  114*13  12  al2g  3-8  7-16 

31,  8,000  7**7}  8*084  3-16  1-4  33,500  13*al34  13}*14  3-8  3-8 

Fetx  16,  13,500  74*7*  8*084  1-4  5-16  18,000  12*al24  12*al3  3-8  3-8 

28,  17,000  8 a8*  fc}.9  1-4  5-16  7,500  10|all  12  al3*  3-4  Id. 

Mar.  14,  14,000  8**8|  9 *94  1-4  5-16  33,000  U411II}  12}*13  5-8  3-4 

31,  10,000  8*a84  9*i9*  3-16  3-16  16,000  12  al2*  13  «13*  3-8  1-2 

April  15,  13,000  8 a6*  9 o9*  3-16  1-4  11,000  13  al3*  13  al3*  3-8  1-2 

30,  13,000  8Ja8|  9*»94  1-4  5-16  13,000  13  a!3*  13}*I4*  3-16  1-4 

May  15,  23,000  8 a8*  8*a9  5-16  3-8  12,000  13  nl3*  13}al4  3-16  1-4 

30,  20,000  8 a8*  8|o9  3-8  1-2  6,000  12**12}  13*al34  3-16  1-4 

Jane  15,  30,000  8 b8*  8*o9  3-8  1-3  7,500  19  a)3*  12}*13  3-16  1-4 

30,  13,000  8 a8*  8*a9  1-4  5-16  9,500  12**124  13  al3*  1-4  5-16 

July  15,  12,500  8 a8|  9*a9  7-32  5-16  8,000  12*al24  12*al3  5-16  3-8 

30,  15,000  84*8}  9 a94  3-16  5-16  32,500  124*13}  13  al3}  7-16  9-16 

Aug.  15,  12,000  8}a9  9**9}  3-16  5-16  24,500  13  al3}  134*13}  1-4  3-8 

31,  25,000  9*a 9}  9}al0  1-4  5-16  20,000  12}*13  13  al34  1-8  3-16 

This  table  presents  a remarkable  advance  in  prices  as  the  certainty  of  a 
short  crop  developed  itself,  amid  advancing  freights,  enormous  prices,  and  threat- 
ened revulsions  in  the  money  market  of  England.  In  1846,  the  fluctuation  in 
freights  was  from  1-4  to  5-16.  This  year,  square  bales  have  fluctuated  between 
1-4  and  3-4,  and  round  bales  1-4  a Id.  The  prices  have  closed  as  follows,  in 
New  York:— 
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1844.  184S.  1846.  1847. 

Mob.fr  Mob.fr  Mob.fr  Mobile 

Upl’d*.  N.O.  Upl’d*.  N.O.  Upl’d*.  NO.  Upland*.  andN.O. 

Inferior, 4£a4$  4$a4(  . ,a&4  ..a  64  none.  none.  none.  ...  alOi 

Ordinary 5 a5*  54a54  6*a6*  64a  6}  7*a7 f 74a  8 10*all  JOfallJ 

Middling, 5|a6  5fa6*  7 a74  7|a  7§  8 a84  84a  84  llfallf  U4all| 

Good  do........  64a64  6$a6$  7|a74  7|a  7|  8|a84  84a  9 ll|nl2  12  al*24 

Midd.  Fair,....  6|a64  *7  a?i  7|a8  8 a 84  84a9  94a  94  12*al2|  124al2} 

Fair,.. 6|a74  7|a7f  8*a8*  84a  84  94a94  9*al0  12|aI2*  13  al34 

Fully  Fair 7fa7J  7|a8  8|a8*  9 a 94  94a...  104all  13  al34  134&14 

Good  Fair,....  7Ja8  84a9  9 a9£  10  all  none.  H4al2  134a...  14£al5 

Fine, none.  noue.  none.  124a  13  . none.  nominal. 


These  rates  are  nearly  double  what  they  were  for  the  year  1844.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  import  and  export  at  this  port : — 


MONTHLY  IMPOST  OF  COTTON  INTO  NEW  YORK,  FROM  SEPT.  1,  1846,  TO  AUG.  .31,  1847. 


a 

s 

* 

Mobile. 

? 

eL 

p 

l 

8.  Caro. 

N.  Caro 

Virginia. 

l 

» 

F 

1 

s 

M 

S 

Oth.  for 
port*. 

Gr.  total 

46— September.. 

2,876 

1,251 

250 

3,444 

5,331 

55 

, . 

109 

68 

818 

. . 

14,202 

October 

2,198 

453 

. . . 

5,238 

6.872 

99 

. . 

200 

488 

20 

15.568 

November . . 

2,849 

492 

1,599 

9,996 

9,860 

205 

10 



659 

10 

25,680 

December  . • 

4,633 

1,873 

3,571 

4,963 

12,846 

550 

20 

G26 

. , 

29.082 

47— January .... 

4,713 

3,454 

4,368 

4,256 

8,836 

908 

102 

... 

566 

.. 

27,203 

February . . . 

3,844 

2,432 

4,858 

7,500 

19,896 

1,522 

8 

10 

1,326 

.. 

41,396 

March 

9,059 

6,039 

3,688 

6,215 

11,605 

1,320 

. . 

• aa 

746 

38,672 

April 

3,955 

5,412 

3,863 

3,080 

4,134 

745 

104 

. .. 

293 

ii 

21,600 

May 

3,452 

5,294 

4,681 

5,276 

7,605 

288 

. . 

103 

610 

.. 

27.309 

Juno 

2,187 

5,153 

2,612 

2,543 

5,584 

130 

68 

... 

696 

126 

19,093 

July 

6,463 

5,888 

7,544 

6,728 

4,853 

36 

. . 

... 

. .. 

. . 

31,512 

August 

7,847 

3,913 

3,069 

2,525 

1,905 

3 

74 

234 

531 

•• 

20,101 

Total  t. ...... 

54,076 

41,654 

40,103 

61,764 

99,327 

5,961 

380 

656 

68 

7,359 

170 

311,418 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  MONTHLY  EXPORT  OF  COTTON  FROM  NEW  YORK,  FROM  SEPTEMBER  1, 

1846,  to  August  31,  1847. 


Scot-  Other  Total  to  Mar-  Other  Total  to 

Date.  Liverpool,  land.  British  Great  Hane.  eeille*.  French.  France. 

port*.  Britain.  port*. 

Sept,  1846 4,387  ....  3 4,090  4,554  384  ....  4,938 

Oct.,  « 1,383  1,383  3,245  1,283  ....  4,528 

Nov.,  « 6,647  160  270  7,077  3,575  758  ....  4,333 

Dec.,  “ 11,486  60  100  11,646  4,165  50  4,215 

Jan.,  1847 3,740  261  ...  4,001  2,285  637  404  3,326 

Feb.,  “ 3,089  146  ...  3,235  1,868  1,868 

March,"  5,117  ....  184  5,301  3,454  3,454 

April,  « 1,960  15  ...  1,975  1,354  1,354 

May,  “ 982  982  

June,  “ 6,521  1,521  337  110  ...  447 

July,  “ 5,508  5,508  2,722  2,722 

Aug.,  " 6,822  97  ...  6,919  9,142  471  ...  9,613 

Total 52,342  739  557  53,638  36,701  3,643  454  40,798 

Date.  Holland.  Belgium.  North  of  Total  to  North  South  of  Grand 

Europe.  of  Europe.  Europe.  total. 

Sept,  1846 501  750  1,558  2,809  1,199  13,036 

Oct,  “ 140  211  1,832  2,183  606  8,700 

Not.,  " 50  1,355  549  1,954  57  13,421 

Dec.,  “ 218  1,590  1,122  2,930  1,804  20,595 

Jan.,  1847 782  294  1,076  2,924  11,327 

Feb..  « 344  747  855  1,946  1,131  8,180 

March,"  851  319  1,735  2,905  11,660 

April,  " 419  1,018  879  2,316  5,645 

May,  « 138  666  2,422  3,226  4,208 

June,  « 152  124  , 218  494  2,462 

July,  “ 151  239  944  1,334  277  9,841 

Aug.,  “ 279  3,876  4,746  8,901  25,433 


Total....... 3,243  11,677  17,154  32,074  7,998  134^08 
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m followixo  table  onnta  the  weekly  receipts  or  cotton,  tub  monthly  and  grand 

TOTAL#,  AT  THE  END  OF  BACH  WEEK,  FOR  FOUR  YEAR#. 


Date. 

1844. 

1845.  | 

1846.  | 

1847. 

W.  Tot.  Gr.  Tot. 

W.  Tot- 

Gr.  Tot. 

W.  Tot. 

Gr.  Tot.' 

W.  Tot. 

M.  Tot’l 

Gr.  Tot. 

September  5 

4,578 

4,578 

6,878 

6,878 

10,032 

10,032 

1,684 

1,684 

“ 12 

4,3(U 

8,939 

11,798 

18,676 

13,048 

23  080 

3.170 

4 854 

“ 19 

8,463 

17,402 

11,845 

30,521 

19,633 

42.713 

5,609 

10,553 

44  96 

12,994 

30,396 

25,474 

55,995 

19,701 

62,414 

7,193 

17,746 

Total  Sept 

30,396 

55.995 

62.414 

. 

17.746 

October  3 

23.492 

53,888 

23,823 

79318 

23.173 

85.587 

15,971 

33,717 

44  10 

23,339 

77,227 

31,956 

111,774 

24.908 

110,495 

20,411 

54,128 

44  17 

36,981 

114,208 

29,969 

141,743 

37,827 

| 148.322 

23,465 

77.593 

44  24 

37,739 

151,947 

37,519 

179,262 

49,559 

197,881 

32.327 

109,920 

44  31 

42.447 

194^94 

48.547 

227,809 

49,656 

247,537 

36.135 

Total  Oct 

121.551 

123,267 

135,467 

128,309 

146,055 

November  7 

44,227 

238,621 

43.470 

271.279 

47,757 

295,294 

46.631 

192,686 

“ 14 

51,600 

290,221 

49.684 

320,963 

55,424 

350,718 

49,780 

242.466 

44  21 

53,658 

343,879 

57.905 

378.868 

48,758 

399,476 

51,588 

294,054 

44  28 

64.962 

408,841 

73,459 

452,327 

45,652 

445,128 

54.586 

348,640 

Total  Nov 

191,932 

273,005 

247,247 

202.585 

December  5 

71,752 

480.593 

85,451 

537,778 

44,464 

489.592 

62,423 

411,063 

“ 12 

82,723 

563,316 

73,561 

6J1,339 

41,192 

530,784 

68,218 

479,281 

“ 19 

70,248 

633,564 

90,325 

701.664 

54,997 

585.781 

66,525 

545,806 

44  26 

64,520 

698,084 

80.089 

781,753 

62.069 

647,850 

64,708 

| 610,514 

Total  Dec 

354.205 

329.426 

202,722 

201.874 

■ 

January  2.... 

06,305 

764,389 

55,194 

836,947 

52,060 

699,910 

71  200 

681,714 

44  9 

66.082 

830,471 

42,566 

879,513 

66,016 

765,926 

76,612 

758.320 

44  16 

52,475 

882.946 

68.126 

947,639 

62,(84 

828.010 

73.659 

831,985 

“ 23 

67.115 

950.061 

80.951 

1,028,590 

55.692 

883,702 

85,612 

917.597 

44  30 

62,578 

1,012,639 

j 92.576  1,121,166 

74,922 

958,624 

78,969 

996,566 

Total  Jan 

251.997 

339,413 

310.774 

386,052 

February  6 

77,317 

1,089.956 

105,358  1,226,524 

84,555 

1.043.179 

90  220 

1,086,792 

44  13 

82,391 

1,17-2,347 

1 16,773  1,343.297 

75,719 

1,118.898 

78,677 

1,165,469 

44  20 

81,144 

1,253,491 

124.909  1,468,200 

69.824 

1,188.722 

72,673 

1,238.142 

44  27 

75,367 

1,328,858 

109.799' 1,578, 005 

82,396 

1,271,118 

j 60,802 

14298,944 

Total  Feb 

303.430 

1 

456,839) 

312,494 

302,378 

March  6 

1 78.44611,407.304! 

101.087. 

1,679,092 

68.788. 

1,336.906 

53.342 

1,352,286 

44  13 

60.988 

1,468.29*2 

83.569* 

1,762,661 

82.871 

1,419.777 

29,195 

1,381,481 

44  20 

62,943 

1,531,235 

78.780 

1.841.44 1 

68,371 

1,488,148 

35.197 

1,410.678 

“ 27 

54.948 

1,586,183 

66.I2G 

1,907,567 

67,531 

1,555,679 

40.022 

1,456,700 

Total  March 

332.692 

329.562 

284,561 

157,756 

April  3 1 

68.279 

1,654,462 

91.066 

1,998,633 

60,954 

1,616,633 

31.372 

1,488.072 

44  10 

51,352 

1,705.814 

62.565 

2.061.198 

50.995 

1,667.628 

26,902 

1,514.974 

44  17 

41,923 

1,747,737 

63.614  2.124,812 

55,328 

1,722,956 

38,333 

1,553,307 

44  24 

43.243 

1,790,980 

42.861 1 2. 167, 673 

50,317 

1,782,273 

32.328 

1,585,635 

Total  April 

204.797 

1 260,106) 

1 

! 

226.594 

128,935 

May  1 

33,688 

1,824.669 

37,745  2,205.418 

50,973 

1,833.246 

30,524 

1,616.159 

44  7 1 

41,762 

1,866.430 

29.818 

2,235.236 

31,776 

1,865,022 

20,734 

1,636.893 

44  15 ! 

20,600 

1,887.030 

29.321 

2,264.557 

43,452 

1,908.474 

21,530 

1,658.423 

M 25 

21,660 

1.908,690 

25,725 

2,290,282 

31,791 

1.940,265 

17,515 

1,675.938 

44  29 

18,573 

1,927,263 

21,670 

2,311,952 

18,755 

1,959,020 

15.888 

1,691,626 

Total  May 

117.710 

144,279 

| 1 

176,747 

106,191 

June  5 

14.118 

1,941.381 

12.4 1G 

2,324,368 

10,905 

1,969,925 

7,689 

1,699,515 

44  12. 

12.200 

1,953.581 

11,332 

2,335.700 

9,483 

1.979,408 

6,029 

1,705,544 

44  19 1 

8,341 

1,961,922 

6,023 

2.341,723 

6,387 

1,985.795 

4,356 

1,709.900 

44  96. 

8,512 

1,970,434 

5,431 

2,347,154 

6,725 

1,992,529 

5.874 

1,715.774 

Total  Jane 

61,744 

35,202 

| 

33,500 

23,948 

July  3 

6,979 

1,977,413 

11,513 

2.358.667 

13,966 

2.006,486 

4,381 

1,720,155 

44  10. 

3,923 

1.981,336 

9,023  2.367.690 

6,646 

2,013.132 

1,694 

1,721,849 

44  17 

3,709 

i 1,985,045 

7,839 

2.375,529 

4,659 

2,017,791 

4,107 

1,725,956 

44  24 

4,262 

1,989.307 

5,652 

2,381,181) 

6,108 

2,023,899 

3,230 

1,729,186 

44  31 

3,495 

1,992,802 

3.006 

2,384,187 

17,693 

2,031,592 

2,689 

1,731,875 

Total  July 

18,873 

34,027 

31,379 

August  7 

2.588 

1.995.388 

1.691 

2.385,878 

4,938 

2,036,530 

1,026 

1,733.501 

44  14 

5,921 

2.001,309 

2,654  2.388,532 

4,694 

2,041,224 

2,089 

1,735,590 

44  21 

3,711 

2,005,020 

3,018] 

2.391,550! 

3,491 

2,044,715 

5,444 

1,740,034 

44  31 

4,569 

2,009,589 

13.932 

[2,405,4821 

13,460 

2,058,175 

8,928 

i 

1,749,902 

Total  Aug 

20,282 

EQ 

■ ■ 

34,276 

18.087 
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COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

THE  ANNUAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  COMMERCE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  “New  Orleans  Prices  Current  and  Commercial  Intelligencer,**  of  Sept.  1, 
1847,  contain?,  as  usual,  the  annual  statement  of  the  commerce  of  that  city,  prepared  with 
the  usual  skill  and  accuracy  ; and,  agreeably  to  our  custom,  we  proceed  to  lay  it  before 
the  readers  of  the  “ Merchants’  Magazine,”  in  as  condensed  a form  as  the  nature  of  the 
subject  will  admit.  Similar  accounts  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  New  Orleans  for 
previous  years,  from  1831  to  the  present  time,  will  be  found  in  this  Magazine,  Vol.  II., 
p.  349  ; VoL  IV.,  p.  388 ; Vol.  V.,  p.  471 ; Vol.  VII.,  p.  390  ; Vol.  IX.,  p.  568 ; Vol.  Xf.,  p. 
415  ; Vol.  XIII.,  p.  369  ; VoL  XV.,  p.  404 ; etc. 

EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  FROM  NEW  ORLEANS,  FOR  SIX  YEARS,  COMMENTING  ON  THE  1ST  OF  SEPTEM- 
BER, AND  ENDING  ON  THE  3lST  OF  AUGUST. 

Cotton. — Bales. 


Whither  exported. 

1S46-7. 

1845-6. 

1814-S. 

1841-4. 

1842-:. 

1841-!. 

Liverpool, 

367,810 

521,953 

529,675 

488,817 

62,481 

393,990 

London, 

48 

159 

2,025 

518 

61 

38 

Glasgow  and  Greenock,... 

10,598 

17,893 

36,213 

214263 

35,831 

15,574 

Cowes,  Falmouth,  &c...... 

6,102 

8,134 

17,975 

14,895 

15,939 

10,740 

Cork,  Belfast,  &c., 

810 

14,181 

2,182 

2,926 

1,108 

Havre, 

90,103 

146,153 

112,995 

107,973 

159,658 

161,103 

Bordeaux,. 

330 

2,315 

2,314 

1,418 

2,861 

2,247 

Marseilles, 

3,323 

6,806 

7,857 

7,462 

9,982 

16,992 

Nantz,  Cette,  and  Rouea, 

1,963 

4,254 

1,854 

3,127 

8,374 

2,930 

Amsterdam, 

2,019 

1,253 

1,360 

2,593 

584 

Rotterdam  and  Ghent,.... 

595 

53 

2,355 

512 

2,173 

2,907 

Bremen, 

4,369 

3,419 

9,2  U 

2,770 

13,303 

6,369 

Antwerp,  &c., 

2,912 

7,838 

7,196 

8,499 

17,693 

54209 

Hamburg, 

7,466 

3,585 

9,123 

3,156 

13,664 

5,678 

Gottenburg, 

4,376 

3,877 

1,630 

402 

114 

, 286 

Spain  and  Gibraltar, 

17,705 

1,679 

821 

401 

78 

Havana,  Mexico,  &c.,.. . . 

9,376 

29,800 

62,083 

33,151 

21,177 

12,818 

Genoa,  Trieste,  &c.,~ 

30,542 

52,607 

27,201 

19,704 

17,662 

10,610 

China, 

2,353 

4,303 

Other  foreign  ports, 

6,579 

8,050 

2,267 

1,208 

1,342 

174 

New  York, 

25,187 

74,757 

52,880 

82,814 

48,036 

31,215 

Boston, ... 

75,546 

111,666 

75,357 

72,400 

73,891 

54,062 

Providence,  R.  I., 

470 

5,783 

78 

211 

674 

1310 

Philadelphia, 

13,582 

13,690 

6,784 

6,919 

3,253 

2,846 

Baltimore, 

7,288 

5,507 

3,640 

4,698 

3,278 

1,703 

Portsmouth, 

3,491 

2,769 

1,053 

4,136 

2,658 

Other  coastwise  porta, 

1,437 

910 

2,423 

34280 

3,000 

3,716 

Western  States, 

2,500 

5,000 

6 000 

2,500 

2,000 

1,722 

Total, 

724,508  1,054,857 

984,616 

895,375 1,088,870 

749,267 

RECAPITULATION. 

Whither  exported. 

1846-7. 

1845-6. 

1844-5. 

1841-4. 

1841-1. 

1841-!. 

Great  Britain, 

385,368 

562,320 

585,888 

527,675 

679,438 

421,450 

France, 

95,719 

159,528 

125,020 

119,980 

180,875 

1834172 

North  of  Europe, 

26,297 

28,841 

33,035 

17,907 

50,882 

214207 

S.  of  Europe  and  China,.  • 

57,623 

64,086 

92,458 

52,855 

43,543 

23,506 

Coastwise, 

159,501 

220,082 

148,215 

176,958 

134,132 

99,832 

Total* 

724,508  1,054,857 

984,616 

695,375 1,088,870 

749,267 
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EXPORTS  OP  TOBACCO  FROM  NEW  ORLEANS.  FOR  SIX  YEARS,  COMMENCING  ON  THE  1ST  OF  SEP- 
TEMBER, AND  ENDING  ON  THE  318T  OF  AUGUST. 


Whither  exported. 

Liverpool, 

London, 

Glasgow  and  Greenock,... 
Cowes,  Falmouth,  &c...... 

Cork,  Belfast,  &c., 

Havre,. 

Bordeaux, 

Marseilles, 

Nantz,  Cette,  and  Rouen, 

Amsterdam, 

Rotterdam  and  Ghent,... 

Bremen,. 

Antwerp,  &c., 

Hamburg, 

Gottenburg, 

Spain  end  Gibraltar, 

Havana,  Mexico,  &.C.,.. . , 

Genoa,  Trieste,  &c., 

China, 

Other  foreign  ports,... 

New  York, 

Boston, 

Providence,  R.  I., 

Philadelphia, 

Baltimore, 

Portsmouth, 

Other  coastwise  ports...... 

Western  States, 

Total  


Whither  exported. 

Great  Britain, 

France, 

North  of  Europe, 

S.  of  Europe  and  China,... 
Coastwise, 

Total, 


Tobacco. — Hogsheads. 


1846-7. 

1844-6. 

1844-4. 

3,374 

8,976 

4,947 

5,173 

12,888 

6,475 

1,148 

2,641 

1,131 

1,159 

2,215 

3,514 

242 

1,067 

1,565 

2,096 

1,006 

3,934 

451 

50 

568 

1,104 

1,014 

4,446 

6,328 

12,012 

1,652 

4,294 

3,862 

403 

181 

786 

949 

943 

909 

11,795 

9,843 

6,749 

903 

5,046 

2,375 

3,001 

1,008 

298 

794 

5,458 

4,848 

6,936 

2,664 

913 

4,938 

2,779 

1,030 

2,536 

301 

427 

478 

115 

217 

2,145 

50,376 

62,045 

68,679 

RECAPITULATION. 

1846-7. 

1844-6. 

1844-4. 

9,695 

24,505 

12,553 

3.497 

4,288 

9,013 

8,018 

13,301 

19,051 

17,849 

12,516 

11,029 

11,317 

7,435 

17,033 

50,376 

62,045 

68,679 

1841-4. 

1848— S. 

1841— S. 

8,808 

6,788 

6,930 

8,291 

9,851 

7,212 

5,424 

10,798 

6,827 

4,846 

4,648 

4,037 

1,156 

2,332 

1,004 

5,102 

4,665 

1,933 

3,775 

2,700 

1,138 

917 

2,933 

1,882 

9,602 

7,888 

8,997 

2,178 

5,657 

3,690 

2,303 

1,477 

3/101 

734 

963 

946 

10,681 

4,496 

74104 

1,601 

1,063 

981 

1,556 

1,760 

550 

1,177 

217 

516 

6,960 

10,533 

7,090 

2,585 

3,650 

2,351 

1,286 

2,845 

936 

1,167 

2,433 

208 

1,100 

2,134 

225 

81,249 

89,891 

68,058 

1841-4. 

1842-1. 

1841-2. 

22,523 

27,437 

20,969 

11,104 

11,645 

6,974 

20,175 

21,618 

20,252 

14,349 

7,536 

9,053 

13,098 

21,655 

10,810 

81,249 

89,891 

68,058 

ORLEANS,  FOR  THREE  YEARS,  (UP  THE  RIVER  EXCEPTED,)  COM- 
OF  SEPTEMBER,  AND  ENDING  ON  THE  31sT  OF  AUGUST. 


1846-7.  1845-6.  1844-4. 


Hhds. 

Bbls. 

Hhrti. 

Bbls. 

Hhds. 

Bbls. 

16,754 

802 

33,068 

2,448 

49,442 

6,794 

11,653 

653 

21,804 

2,421 

21,392 

1,422 

3,147 

647 

3,412 

1,198 

4,426 

95 

1,352 

58 

1,062 

65 

782 

10 

EXPORTS  OF  SUGAR  FROM  NEW 
MENCING  ON  THE  1ST 

Whither  exported. 

New  York, 

Philadelphia, 

Charleston,  S.  C., 

Savannah, 

Providence  and  Bristol 

Boston, 

Baltimore, 

Norfolk,  Richmond  and  ) 

Petersburg,  Va., \ 

Alexandria,  D.  C.„ 

Mobile, 

Apalachicola  & Pensacola, 
Other  ports, 

Total, 


695 

43 

3,208 

5,981 

395 

9,143 

4,806 

966 

3,997 

156 

>75 

3,783 

1,038 

5,739 

1,415 

473 

1,067 

371 

76 

533 

50,113 

5,451 

834208 

1,288 

6.062 

543 

1,672 

12,564 

480 

1,215 

4,500 

208 

201 

1,020 

3,534 

668 

158 

838 

102 

8 

760 

239 

11,493 

104,501 

10,561 
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EXPORTS  OP  MOLASSES  FROM  NEW  ORLEANS,  FOR  THREE  YEARS,  (UP  THE  RIVER  EXCEPTED,)  COX* 
MENCING  ON  THE  1ST  OF  SEPTEMBER,  AND  ENDING  ON  THE  3Ut  OF  AUGUST. 

1846-7.  1846-6.  1844-6. 


Whither  exported. 

Hhds. 

Bbls. 

Hhds. 

Bbls. 

Hhds. 

Bbls. 

New  York, 

2,842 

15,861 

3,002 

17,515 

9,875 

34,322 

Philadelphia, 

60 

4,512 

580 

13,925 

2,418 

11,575 

Charleston,  S.  C.,. 

3,238 

2 

6,328 

5,610 

Savannah,.. 

1,752 

2,214 

2,686 

Providence  and  Bristol,. . . 

579 

280 

1,472 

1,051 

Boston, 

22 

413 

318 

1,402 

2,124 

14,221 

Baltimore,.. 

337 

3,348 

185 

5,181 

547 

10,943 

Norfolk,  Richmond,  and  ) 
Petersburg,  Va { 

252 

3,225 

27 

3,767 

96 

6,029 

Alexandria,  D.  C.r 

511 

428 

95 

84 

Mobile, 

6,497 

10 

13,464 

76 

54218 

Apalachicola  & Pensacola, 

2,565 

2,039 

1,795 

Other  ports, *. 

540 

286 

671 

391 

881 

Total, .. 

4,053 

42,208 

4,703 

67,214 

7,094 

94,415 

EXPORTS  OF  FLOUR,  PORE,  BACON,  LARD,  BEEF,  LEAD,  WHISKEY  AND  CORN,  FROM  NEW  ORLEANS, 
FOR  TWO  YEARS,  COMMENCING  THE  1ST  OF  SEPTEMBER,  AND  ENDING  THE  3l8T  OF  AUGUST. 


1846-7. 

FLOUR.  PORK.  BACON.  LARD.  BKBP.  LEAD.  WHISKBT.  CORN. 
Destination.  Bbls.  Bbls.  Hhds.  Kegs.  Bbls.  Pigs.  Bbls.  Backs. 

New  York, 63,877  77,828  3,480  209,945  9,167  339,560  8,210  107,890 

Boeton, 96,500  76,755  2,379  165,513  9,053  123,917  1,162  139,678 

Philadelphia. 13,290  5,247  852  53,377  564  135,489  4,856  15,324 

Baltimore, 3,630  17,167  1,159  23,251  556  9,9G2  7,103  3,253 

Charleston,-...  7,720  1,004  2,874  5,362  150  465  8,180  800 

Other  coaatports  38,380  11,033  11,092  12,813  2,943  1,000  33,005  43,842 

Cuba,. 43,050  1,092  1,015  144,002  467  149  133,798 

Other  for’gn  pts,  1,053,030  40,394  3,053  293,714  29,096  13,716  743  2,076,228 


Total. 1,319,507  230,520  25,904  907,977  51,996  624,258  63,259  2,520,813 

1846-6. 

FLOUR.  FORE.  BROOM.  LIED.  BEEF.  LEAD.  WHUKET.  COBB. 

Destination.  Bbls.  Bbls.  Hhds.  Kegs.  Bbls.  Pigs.  Bbls.  Sacks. 

New  York, 83,854  88,228  2,873  204,323  5,162  309,681  4,098  172,186 

Boston 122,148  89,164  846  190,504  3,501  139,364  150  289,523 

Philadelphia^. . . 250  29,783  1,238  69,153  99  70,113  647  3,671 

Baltimore 19,523  729  39,619  446  11,961  2,175  1,000 

Charleston 11,476  2,828  1,962  5,607  275  4,620  8,982  87,953 

Other  coaatports  68,441  13,434  12,720  20,671  4,490  8,4G0  41,869  175,582 

Cuba. 7,094  1,005  610  92,336  391  

Other  for’gn  pts,  279,931  28,354  64  168,621  43,798  174,086  260  211,674 


Total, 573,194  272,319  21,042  790,904  58,162  718,285  58,181  941,589 


A TABLE  SHOWING  THE  RECEIPTS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  FROM  THE  INTERIOR,  AT  NEW 
ORLEANS,  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING  3lST  AUGUST,  1847,  WITH  THEIR  ESTIMATED  AVERAGE, 
AND  TOTAL  VALUE,  ALSO. 


Articles. 

Apples, 

bbls. 

Amount 

39,612 

Average. 

$3  00 

Value. 
SI  18,836 

Bacon,  assorted, 

28,607 

60  00 

1,716,420 

U «4 

8,325 

30  00 

249,750 

“ hams, 

14,518 

65  00 

943,670 

H in  bulk, 

425,163 

00  06 

25,509 

Bagging, 

60,982 

10  50 

640,311 

Bale  Rope,. 

56,201 

6 00 

337206 

Beans,.. 

24,536 

4 00 

98,144 

Butter,... 

51,384 

5 00 

256,920 

«• 

872 

20  00 

17,440 

Beeswax,... 

1,109 

40  00 

44,360 
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Articlet. 

Beef, bbis. 

“ tierces 

“ dried, lbs. 

Buffalo  Robes, . packs 

Cotton, bales 

Corn,  meal, bbis. 

“ in  ear, bbis. 

41  shelled, sacks 

Cheese, boxes 

Candles,  boxes 

Cider,. bbis. 

Coal,  Western, bbis. 

Dried  Apples  and  Peaches, bbis. 

Feathers, bags 

Flaxseed, tierces 

Flour, bbis. 

Furs, hhds.,  bundles  and  boxes 

Hemp, bundles 

Hides, No. 

Hay,_ bundles 

Iron,  pig,... tons 

Lard, hhds. 

11  bbis.  and  tierces 

‘f  kegs 

Leather, bundles 

Lime,  Western, bbis. 

Lead, pigs 

44  bar, kegs  and  boxes 

Molasses,  (estimated  crop,) galls. 

Oats, bbis.  and  sacks 

Onions, bbis. 

Oil,  Linseed, bbis. 

“ Castor,.-.. bbis. 

“ Lord,- bbis. 

Peach  Brandy, bbis. 

Potatoes, .bbis. 

Pork, bbis. 

“ Jihds. 

44  in  bulk, lbs. 

Porter  and  Ale, bbis. 

Packing- Yarn, reels 

Skins,  Deer, packs 

“ Bear, packs 

Shot,- kegs 

Soap,. boxes 

Staves, M. 

Sugar,  (estimated  crop,)- hhds. 

Spanish  Moss, bales 

Tallow, bbis. 

Tobacco,  leaf, hhds. 

“ strips, hhds. 

" chewing, .kegs  and  boxes 

“ bales 

Twine, bundles  and  boxes 

Vinegar...... bbis. 

Whiskey, bbis. 

Window  Glass, boxes 

Wheat,.. bbis.  and  sacks 


Other  ^various  articles,  estimated  at. 

Total  value, 

Total  in  1845-6,. 

Total  in  1844-5,. 

Total  in  1843-4, 


Amount. 

Average. 

Value. 

32,738 

• 10  00 

*327,380 

21,230 

16  00 

339,680 

49,000 

00  07 

3,430 

55 

60  00 

3,300 

740,669 

44  00 

32,589,436 

88,159 

3 50 

308,505 

619,576 

1 10 

681,533 

2,386,510 

2 00 

4,773,020 

57,429 

3 50 

201,001 

8,496 

3 50 

29,736 

477 

3 00 

1,431 

356,500 

00  75 

267,375 

8,770 

2 50 

21,925 

3,498 

25  00 

87,450 

962 

9 00 

8,658 

1,617,675 

5 50 

8,897,213 

328 



600,000 

60,238 

15  00 

903,570 

98,342 

1 25 

122,927 

95,231 

3 00 

285,693 

1,151 

30  00 

34,530 

143 

80  00  ' 

11,440 

117,077 

23  00 

2,692,771 

275,076 

4 00 

1,100,304 

3,716 

20  00 

74,32<T 

5,994 

1 00 

5.994 

659,129 

2 75 

1,787,854 

1,291 

15  00 

19,365 

6,000,000 

00  24 

1,440,000 

588,337 

00  90 

529,503 

7,185 

2 00 

14,370 

3,637 

20  00 

72,740 

1,439 

20  00 

28,780 

2,573 

22  00 

56,936 

72 

16  00 

1,152 

142,888 

2 00 

285,776 

302,170 

12  00 

3,626,040 

9,452 

40  00 

378,080 

8,450,700 

00  06 

507,042 

1,363 

7 50 

10,222 

2,193 

5 00 

10,965 

1,784 

20  00 

35,680 

71 

15  00 

1,065 

3,992 

18  00 

71,856 

4,361 

2 60 

11,338 

2,000 

25  00 

50,000 

140,000 

70  00 

9,800,000 

5,990 

4 00 

23,960 

6,658 

20  00 

133,160 

44,588 

55  00 

2,452,340 

11,000 

100  00 

1,100,000 

3,930 

12  50 

49,125 

1,001 

3 00 

3,003 

1,334 

7 00 

9,338 

1,059 

4 00 

4,236 

126,553 

10  00 

1.265,530 

3,805 

4 00 

15,220 

833,649 

2 30 

1,917,392 

5,500,000 

..# 90, 0334166 

..  77,193,464 

..  57,199,122 

..  60,094,716 
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MONTHLY  ARRIVALS  OF  SHIPS,  BARES,  BRIGS,  SCHOONERS  AND  STEAMBOATS,  AT  MEW  ORLEANS 


FOR  TWO  YEARS,  FROM  1ST  SEPTEMBER  TO  31sT  AVGUST. 

1846-7.  184S— 6. 

Bt’m<  Steam-  Steam- 

Months.  Ships.  B'rks.  Brigs.  Sch’s.  ships.  Tot.  boats.  Ships.  B’ks.  Brigs.  Sch’s.  Tot.  boats. 

September, 37  12  19  42  7 117  141  24  7 7 14  52  164 

October, 78  30  31  80  7 226  177  86  25  20  26  157  234 

November, 67  35  63  63  9 237  281  81  22  33  39  175  220 

December,. 72  45  62  43  8 230  337  80  49  48  42  219  245 

January, 78  64  91  99  6 338  346  67  77  74  62  280  298 

February 42  34  63  85  5 229  298  29  21  36  50  136  293 

Malch 83  53  72  105  1 314  317  67  24  33  32  156  299 

April, 86  41  45  86  6 264  293  110  40  47  37  234  294 

May 77  51  87  166  11  392  284  60  30  27  61  178  271 

June, 51  38  54  101  19  263  251  44  25  42  30  141  184 

July 53  30  52  67  16  218  174  52  24  39  61  176  151 

August,.. 45  18  24  52  14  153  125  43  33  41  64  181  117 

Total, 769  451  663  980  109  2,9814,024  743  377  447  5182,0852,770 


COMPARATIVE  ARRIVALS,  EXPORTS  AND  STOCKS  OF  COTTON  AND  TOBACCO,  AT  NEW  ORLEANS,  FOR 
TEN  YEARS — FROM  1ST  SEPTEMBER,  EACH  YEAR,  TO  DATE. 


Tears. 

Arrivals. 

Cotton. — Bales . 
Exports. 

Stocks. 

Tobacco . — Hogsheads . 
Arrivals.  Exports.  Stocks. 

1846-47 

740,669 

724,508 

23,493 

55,588 

50,376 

22,396 

1845-46, 

1,053,633 

1,054,857 

6,332 

72,896 

62,045 

17,923 

1844-45, 

979,238 

984.616 

7,556 

71,493 

68,679 

7,678 

1843-44 

910,854 

1,089,642 

895,370 

12,934 

82,435 

81,249 

4,859 

1812—43, 

1,088,870 

4,700 

92,509 

89,891 

4,873 

1841-42 

740,155 

749,267 

4,428 

67,555 

68,058 

2,255 

1840-41 

822370 

821,228 

14,490 

53,170 

54,667 

2,758 

1839-40, 

954,445 

949,320 

17,867 

43,827 

40,436 

4,409 

1838-39, 

578,514 

579,179 

10,308 

28,153 

30,780 

1,294 

1837-38, 

742,720 

738,313 

9,570 

37,588 

35,555 

3,834 

COMMERCE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  BRAZIL 
The  following  is  a statement  of  the  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  the  Brn- 
idle,  from  1830  to  1845,  inclusive,  from  official  documents,  each  year  ending  30th  Septem- 
ber, until  1842,  from  which  period  the  official  year  ended  the  30th  June  >— 


1830,.,..  t 

Imports. 

..  $2,491,460 

Exports.  | 

$1,843,239 

1838 

Imports. 

$3,191,' 238 

Exports. 

$2,657,194 

1831 

..  2,375,829 

"2,076,095 

1839 

"51292,955 

w 2,637^485 

1832. 

..  3,890,845 

2,054,794 

1840 

4,297,296 

2,506,574 

1833. 

..  5,089,693 

3,272,101 

1841 

3,517,273 

1834 

..  4,729,989 

2.059,351 

1842 

5,948,814 

2,601,502 

1835 

5,574,466 

2,608,656 

1843 

1,792,288 

1836 

..  7,210,190 

3,094,936 

1844. 

6,883,806 

2,818,252 

1837 

..  4,991,983 

1,743,209 

1845 

2,837,950 

The  following  is  a statement  of  the  tonnage,  American  and  foreign,  employed  in  the 
commerce  between  the  United  States  and  the  Brazils,  from  1830  to  1845,  inclusive,  from 
official  documents,  each  year  ending  30th  September,  until  1842,  from  which  period  the 
fiscal  year  ends  the  30th  June 


American  tonnage. 

Foreign 

tonnage. 

Ent. 

Dtp's. 

Ent. 

Dep'd. 

1830, 

38,005 

44,450 

248 

601 

1831, 

29,855 

36,892 

1,360 

203 

1832, 

31,222 

30,439 

3,314 

356 

1833, 

35,024 

49,736 

208 

1,017 

1834, 

34,900 

37,092 

3,089 

1,977 

1835, 

34,720 

39,269 

753 

2,554 

1836, 

39,259 

45,533 

4,341 

3,062 

1837, 

25,122 

19,576 

5,766 

4,107 

American 

Ent. 

tonnage. 

Dep'd. 

Foreign  tonnage. 
Ent.  Depd. 

1838, 

23,037 

30,623 

276 

1,601 

1839, 

34,457 

39,431 

2,367 

3,183 

1840, 

32,588 

34,189 

5,578 

1,764 

1841, 

41,684 

47,604 

4,503 

3,101 

1842, 

37,058 

38,778 

5,59.7 

2,643 

1843, 

32,466 

32,066 

2,179 

1,395 

1844, 

48,550 

46,250 

14,802 

1,816 

1845, 

50,230 

40,716 

2,481 

2,077 
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COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


THE  BRITISH  PASSENGER  ACT. 

Among  the  various  matters  which  have  been  legislated  on  daring  the  last  session  of  the 
British  Parliament,  is  that  relating  to  the  conveyance  or  carriage  of  paraengers  by  sea. 
The  subject  being  one  of  importance  to  merchants,  ship-owners,  See.,  in  the  United  States* 
as  well  as  other  nations,  we  publish  it  in  the  Merchant s’  Magazine , complete,  so  that  all 
whom  it  may  concern  shall  have  foil  cognizance  of  its  provisions : — 
am  act  to  amend  the  passengers*  act,  and  to  make  further  provision  for  the  carriage 

OF  PASSENGERS  by  sea. 

Whereas,  by  an  act  passed  in  the  session  of  Parliament  holden  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
years  of  the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty,  entitled  “ An  Act  for  regulating  the  Carriage  of 
Passengers  in  Merchant  Vessels,”  it  is  amongst  other  things  provided,  that  the  said  act 
shall  not  extend  to  any  ship  carrying  less  than  30  passengers,  and  it  is  expedient  that  the 
said  act  should  be  amended  in  that  respect : Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen’s  most 
Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal* 
and  commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
That  the  said  recited  act  shall  hereafter  extend,  and  the  same  is  hereby  extended,  to  the 
case  of  every  ship  carrying  any  passenger  on  any  such  voyage  as  in  the  said  recited  act  is 
mentioned:  provided  that  when  the  number  of  passengers  carried  in  any  such  ship  shall 
not  bear  to  the  registered  tonnage  thereof  a greater  proportion  than  that  of  one  passenger 
to  every  25  tons,  so  much  and  such  parts  only  as  are  next  hereinafter  specified  of  the  said 
recited  act  shall  extend,  and  are  hereby  extended,  to  the  case  of  any  such  ship ; that  is  to 
say,  such  parts  thereof  as  relate  to  the  recovery  of  money  in  certain  cases  by  way  of  return 
of  passage -money ; or  as  relate  to  subsistence-money ; or  as  relate  to  compensation  to  be 
made  for  the  loss  of  passage ; or  as  relate  to  the  giving  receipts  for  money  received  for  or 
in  respect  of  any  passage  to  North  America ; or  as  relate  to  the  receipt  of  money  for  or  in 
respect  of  any  such  passage  by  any  person  as  agent,  not  having  a written  authority  from 
his  principal  to  act  in  that  capacity ; or  as  relate  to  the  inducing  of  any  person  by  any 
fraud  or  false  pretence  to  engage  any  such  passage ; or  as  relate  to  any  prosecution  or 
other  proceeding  at  law  for  the  recovery  of  such  passage  or  subsistence-money,  or  of  such 
compensation  as  aforesaid,  or  for  the  infliction  of  any  fines  or  penalties  in  respect  of  any  of 
the  matters  or  things  aforesaid : provided,  also,  that  if  in  any  suit,  action,  prosecution,  or 
other  legal  proceeding,  under  the  said  recited  act,  any  question  shall  arise  whether  any 
ship  proceeding  on  any  voyage  did  or  did  not  carry  a greater  number  of  passengers  than 
aforesaid  in  proportion  to  the  tonnage  thereof,  the  burden  of  proving  that  the  number  of 
passengers  so  carried  in  proportion  to  the  tonnage  of  the  ship  was  not  greater  than  that  of 
one  person  to  every  25  tons,  shall  lie  upon  the  person  against  whom  any  such  suit,  action, 
or  other  legal  proceeding  may  be  brought,  and  failing  such  proof,  it  shall  for  any  such  pur- 
pose as  aforesaid  be  taken  and  adjudged  that  the  number  of  passengers  so  carried  did  ex- 
ceed that  proportion. 

ARTICLES  OF  FOOD. 

2.  And  whereat  it  may  from  time  to  time  be  necessary  that  for  the  articles  of  food 
mentioned  in  the  said  recited  act,  or  for  some  of  them,  other  equivalent  articles  should  be 
substituted : Be  it  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty’s  Colonial  Land  and  Em- 
igration Commissioners  for  the  time  being,  acting  under  the  authority  of  one  of  Her  Majes- 
ty’s principal  Secretaries  of  State,  from  time  to  time,  by  any  notice  or  notices  for  that  pur- 
pose, issued  under  the  hands  of  any  two  of  such  commissioners,  and  published  in  the  “ Lon- 
don Gazette,”  to  substitute  for  any  of  the  articles  of  food  mentioned  in  the  said  recited  act 
any  other  article  or  articles  of  food,  as  to  the  said  commissioners  shall  seem  meet,  and  any 
such  notice  or  notices  from  time  to  time  to  alter,  amend,  or  revoke,  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire : provided,  always,  that  all  the  clauses  and  provisions  in  the  said  recited  act  contained 
respecting  the  articles  of  food  therein  mentioned  shall  extend,  and  are  hereby  extended,  to 
the  case  of  such  substituted  articles. 

3.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  all  articles  of  food  required  by  the  said  recited  act,  or  by  any 
such  notice  or  notices  as  aforesaid,  to  be  laden  on  board  any  ship  carrying  passengers, 
shall,  before  such  ship  shall  be  cleared  out,  be  furnished  and  laden  on  board  by  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  owner  or  charterer  of  such  ship,  for  the  purposes  in  the  said  recited  act  pro- 
vided, and  shall  be  of  a quality  to  be  approved  of  by  the  emigration  officer  at  the  port  of 
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clearance,  or  his  assistant,  or,  where  there  is  no  each  officer,  or  in  his  absence,  by  the  offi- 
cer of  customs  from  whom  a clearance  shall  be  demanded ; and  that  in  case  of  any  default 
herein,  the  owner,  charterer,  or  master  of  such  ship  shall  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds. 

THE  CARRIAGE  OF  GUNPOWDER,  ETC. 

4.,  And  be  it  enacted,  that  in  any  ship  carrying  on  any  such  voyage  as  in  the  said  reci- 
ted act  is  mentioned  a greater  number  of  passengers  than  in  the  proportion  of  one  passen- 
ger to  every  25  tons  of  the  registered  tonnage  of  such  ship,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  put  on 
board  or  carry  as  cargo  any  gunpowder,  vitriol,  or  green  hides,  and  that  no  such  ship 
having  on  board  as  cargo  any  such  articles  as  aforesaid  shall  be  allowed  to  clear  out  or 
proceed  on  her  voyage. 

PROPER  LIGHT  AND  VENTILATION. 

5.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  for  t|ie  purpose  of  insuring  a proper  supply  of  light  and  air  in 
every  ship  carrying  on  any  such  voyage  as  in  the  said  recited  act  mentioned  a greater 
number  of  passengers  than  in  the  proportion  of  one  passenger  to  every  25  tons  of  the  re- 
gistered tonnage  of  such  ship,  the  passengers  shall,  at  all  times  daring  the  voyage,  (weather 
permitting,)  have  free  access  to  and  from  the  between -decks  by  each  hatchway  situate 
over  the  space  appropriated  to  the  use  of  such  passengers:  provided,  always,  that  if  the 
main  hatchway  be  not  one  of  the  hatchways  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  passengers,  or 
if  the  natural  supply  of  light  and  air  through  the  same  be  in  any  manner  unduly  impeded, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  emigration  officer  at  the  port  of  clearance,  or  his  assistant,  or, 
where  there  is  no  such  officer,  or  in  his  absence,  the  chief  officer  of  customs  at  the  port 
from  which  a clearance  shall  be  demanded,  to  direct  such  other  provision  to  be  made  for 
affording  light  and  air  to  the  between-decks  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may,  in  the 
judgment  of  such  officer,  appear  to  require,  which  directions  shall  be  duly  carried  out  to 
liis  satisfaction ; and  in  case  of  any  default  herein,  the  master  of  the  said  ship  shall  be  lia- 
ble to  the  payment  of  a penalty  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  sterling. 

SHIPS  TO  BE  SURVEYED,  AND  NOT  TO  BE  CLEARED  UNLESS  SEAWORTHY. 

6.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  emigration  officer  at  the  port  of  clearance,  or  his  assist- 
ant, or,  where  there  is  no  such  officer,  or  in  his  absence,  the  officer  of  customs  from  whom 
a clearance  shall  be  demanded,  shall  in  all  cases  require  any  aliip  fitted  or  about  to  carry 
passengers  on  any  such  voyage  as  in  the  said  recited  act  is  mentioned  to  be  surveyed,  at 
the  expense  of  the  owner  or  charterer  thereof,  by  two  or  more  competent  surveyors,  to  be 
duly  authorized  and  approved  of,  either  by  the  Commissioners  of  Colonial  Lands  and  Emi- 
gration, or  by  the  Commissioner  of  Customs,  as  the  case  may  be ; and  if  it  shall  be  report- 
ed by  such  surveyors  that  they  have  surveyed  such  ship,  and  that  such  ship  is  not  in  their 
opinion  seaworthy,  so  as  to  be  fit  in  all  respects  for  her  intended  voyage,  such  ship  shall 
not  be  cleared  out  until  the  same  or  two  other  surveyors  appointed  as  aforesaid  shall  re- 
port that  such  ship  has  been  rendered  seaworthy,  and  in  all  respects  fit  for  her  intended 
voyage : provided,  always,  that  the  precautions  for  ascertaining  the  seaworthiness  of  ships, 
and  their  state  of  repair  and  efficiency  for  their  intended  voyages  respectively,  shall  in  all 
respects,  and  without  distinction,  be  the  same  for  foreign  as  for  British  ships. 

• SHIPS  TO  BE  PROPERLY  MANNED. 

7.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  unless  it  shall  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  emigration 
officer  at  the  port  of  clearance,  or  his  assistant,  or,  where  there  is  no  such  officer,  pr  in  his 
absence,  the  officer  of  customs  from  whom  a clearance  shall  be  demanded,  that  snch  ship 
as  aforesaid  is  manned  with  a full  complement  of  men,  such  ship  shall  not  be  cleared  out. 

CERTIFICATE  THAT  ALL  REQUIREMENTS  HAVE  BEEN  COMPLIED  WITH. 

8.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  ship  carrying  on  any  such  voyage  as  in  the  said  recited 
act  is  mentioned  a greater  number  of  passengers  than  in  the  proportion  of  one  passenger 
to  every  25  tons  of  the  registered  tonnage  of  such  ship,  shall  be  allowed  to  clear  out  or 
proceed  on  her  voyage  until  the  master  thereof  shall  have  obtained  from  the  emigration 
officer  at  the  port  of  clearance,  or  his  assistant,  or,  where  there  is  no  such  officer,  or  in 
his  absence,  from  the  officer  of  customs,  from  whom  a clearance  shall  be  demanded,  a 
certificate  under  his  hand  that  all  the  requirements,  as  well  of  this  act  as  the  said  recited 
act,  so  far  as  the  same  can  be  complied  with  before  the  departure  of  said  ship,  have  been 
duly  complied  with. 

SHIPS  PUTTING  nr  TO  REPLENISH  PROVISIONS,  ETC. 

9.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  if  any  ship  carrying  on  any  such  voyage  as  in  the  said  re- 
cited act  is  mentioned  a greater  number  of  passengers  than  in  the  proportion  of  one  pas- 
senger to  every  25  tons  of  the  registered  tonnage  of  such  ship,  shall  put  to  sea,  and  shall 
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afterwards  pat  into  or  touch  at  any  port  or  place  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  such  ship  to  leave  such  port  or  place  until  there  shall  have  been  laden  on  board, 
as  herein  before  is  mentioned,  such  further  supply  of  pure  water,  wholesome  provisions,  of 
the  requisite  kinds  and  qualities,  and  medical  stores,  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  up  the 
full  quantities  of  those  articles  required  by  the  herein  before  recited  act,  or  this  aet,  for  the 
use  of  the  passengers  during  the  whole  of  the  intended  voyage,  nor  until  the  master  of  the 
said  ship  shall  have  obtained  from  the  emigration  officer,  or  his  assistant,  or,  where  there 
is  no  such  officer,  or  in  his  absence,  from  the  officer  of  customs,  as  the  case  may  be,  at 
such  port  or  place,  a certificate  to  the  same  effect  as  the  certificate  herein  before  required . 
to  enable  the  ship  to  be  cleared  out ; and  in  case  of  any  default  herein,  the  master  of  the 
said  ship  shall  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  a penalty  not  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds 
sterling. 

IN  CASE  SHIP  IS  WRECKED,  ETC.,  A PASSAGE  TO  BE  PROVIDED  BY  SOME  OTHER  VESSEL. 

10.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  in  case  any  ship  carrying  passengers  on  any  such  voyage 
as  in  the  said  recited  act  is  mentioned,  shall  be  wrecked  or  otherwise  destroyed,  and  shall 
thereby  or  by  any  other  cause  whatsoever  be  prevented  from  landing  her  passengers  at  the 
place  they  may  have  respectively  contracted  to  land,  or  in  case  such  ship  shall  put  into 
any  port  or  place  in  a damaged  state,  and  shall  not  within  a reasonable  time  be  ready  to 
proceed  with  her  passengers  on  her  intended  voyage,  after  having  been  first  efficiently  re- 
paired, and  in  all  respects  put  into  a sound  and  seaworthy  condition,  then,  and  in  any  of 
such  cases,  such  passengers  respectively  shall  be  provided  with  a passage  by  some  other 
equally  eligible  vessel  to  the  port  or  place  at  which  they  respectively  may  have  originally 
contracted  to  land ; and  in  default  thereof  within  a reasonable  time,  such  passengers  re- 
spectively, or  any  emigration  officer  in  their  behalf,  shall  be  entitled  to  recover,  by  sum- 
mary process,  before  any  two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace,  in  like  manner  as  in  the  said 
recited  act  is  provided  in  the  cases  of  moneys  thereby  made  recoverable,  all  moneys  which 
shall  have  been  paid  by  or  on  account  of  such  passengers,  or  any  of  them,  for  such  pas- 
sage, from  the  party  to  whom  the  same  may  have  been  paid,  or  from  the  owner,  charterer, 
or  master  of  such  ship,  and  also  such  further  sum,  not  exceeding  five  pounds,  in  respect  of 
each  such  passage,  as  shall  in  the  opinion  of  the  justices  who  shall  adjudicate  on  the  com- 
plaint, be  a reasonable  compensation  for  any  loss  or  inconvenience  occasioned  to  any  such 
passenger,  or  his  or  her  family,  by  reason  of  the  loss  of  such  passage. 

HOW  CHILDREN  ARE  TO  BE  COMPUTED. 

11.  And  in  order  to  remove  doubts  which  have  arisen  in  the  construction  of  the  said 
recited  act,  Be  it  enacted,  that,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  number  of  persons 
which  according  to  the  said  act  can  be  carried  in  any  ship  in  proportion  to  the  registered 
tonnage  thereof,  two  children  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  computed  as  one 
person,  and  that  children  under  one  year  shall  not  be  included  in  such  computation : pro- 
vided, always,  that  if  any  ship  shall  carry  upon  any  such  voyage  as  in  the  said  recited  act 
is  mentioned  a greater  number  of  persons,  computed  as  aforesaid,  in  proportion  to  the  regis- 
tered tonnage  thereof,  than  in  the  proportion  in  the  said  recited  act  mentioned,  the  master 
of  such  ship  shall,  for  and  in  respect  of  every  person  constituting  such  excess,  be  liable  to 
the  payment  of  a penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds  sterling. 

RECOVERY  OP  PENALTIES. 

12.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  all  penalties  imposed  by  this  act  shall  be  sued  for  and  re- 
covered by  such  persons  only,  and  in  such  and  the  same  manner,  as  in  the  said  recited  act 
is  provided  in  the  case  of  the  penalties  thereby  imposed. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT  FOR  PASSAGE  MONEY. 

13.  And  whereas,  in  many  cases,  persons  having  received  under  the  requirements  of  the 
said  recited  act  contract  tickets  or  written  acknowledgments  for  money  in  respect  of  pas- 
sengers to  North  America  have  afterwards  been  induced  to  part  with  the  same,  whereby 
they  have  been  deprived  of  the  means  of  enforcing  their  rights  under  such  contract  tickets : 
Be  it  enacted,  that  any  owner,  charterer,  or  master  of  a ship,  or  any  passage  broker  or 
other  person,  who  shall  induce  any  person  to  part  with,  render  useless,  or  destroy  any  such 
contract  ticket  or  acknowledgment  for  passage  money  as  aforesaid  during  the  continuance 
of  the  contract  which  it  is  intended  to  be  evidence,  shall  be  liable  in  each  case  to  a penalty 
not  exceeding  five  pounds. 

EMIGRATION  OFFICERS' 

14.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  officers  known  as  government  emigration  agents  may 
henceforward  be  styled  “ Emigration  Officers and  that  all  powers,  functions,  and  privi- 
leges vested  in  such  government  emigration  agents  by  the  said  recited  act,  or  by  any  other 
act,  shall  vest  in  and  be  exercised  by  the  “ emigration  officers  ” for  the  time  being,  in  like 
manner  as  if  they  bore  the  designation  of  government  emigration  agents. 
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DEFINITION  OF  TE&MS. 

15.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  whenever  the  term  “ passenger”  or  “ passage  ” is  used  ia 
this  act,  it  shall  be  held  not  to  include  or  extend  to  the  class  of  passengers  or  passages 
commonly  known  and  understood  by  the  name  of  “ cabin  passengers  ” and  u cabin  pas- 
sages f and  that  the  term  “ ship  ” shall  include  and  mean  every  description  of  vessel, 
whether  British  or  foreign,  carrying  passengers  upon  any  voyage  to  which  the  provisions 
of  the  said  herein  before  recited  Passengers’  Act,  or  this  act,  shall  for  the  time  being  extend. 

16.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  this  act  may  be  amended  or  repealed  during  the  present 
session  of  Parliament 


COLLISION  OF  VESSELS. 

This  has  always  been  a fruitful  subject  of  discussion,  as  to  the  roles  which  ought  to 
obtain,  in  deciding  where  the  loss  should  foil  It  was  formerly,  more  than  at  present,  a 
matter  of  frequent  litigation,  and  gave  rise  to  some  very  interesting  opinions  of  the  Admi- 
ralty and  common  law  courts.  These  opinions,  running  through  a long  series  of  years, 
and  founded  on  a variety  of  circumstances,  have  at  length  become  pretty  well  established, 
and  from  their  applicability  to  almost  every  case  which  arises,  prevent  legal  disputes. 

These  rules,  founded,  as  it  will  be  seen,  on  good  sense,  are  chiefly  as  follows  : — 

Where  a collision  arises  from  physical  causes,  beyond  the  control  of  the  party  inflicting 
the  injury,  and  without  fault  in  any  one,  the  party  injured  must  bear  his  own  loss,  with- 
out contribution  or  apportionment. 

Vessels  in  motion,  meeting  each'other,  should  observe  the  following  particulars : 

The  vessel  sailing  with  a free  wind  must  get  out  of  the  way  of  one  sailing  close- 
hauled. 

The  vessel  on  the  starboard  tack  has  the  right  to  keep  her  wind,  and  the  one  on  the 
larboard  tack  must  bear  up  or  heave  about  at  her  periL 

The  vessel  to  windward  is  to  keep  away  when  both  vessels  are  on  the  Bame  course  in 
a narrow  channel,  and  when  there  is  danger  of  getting  foul. 

A steamer  must,  as  a general  rule,  give  way  to  a vessel  with  sails;  she  is  considered 
as  always  having  a free  wind,  and  will  be  required  to  manage  accordingly. 

A vessel  entering  a crowded  harbor  must,  at  her  peril,  keep  a proper  check  on  her  way, 
in  coming  to  anchor. 

We  have  been  led  to  write  out  these  simple  directions,  because  the  liability  and  doty  of 
a vessel  meeting  another,  are  frequent  matters  of  inquiry. 

Not  long  since,  a vessel  dropping  down  the  Penobscot  in  the  night,  with  the  tide,  fas  is 
usual  in  that  river,)  came  into  collision  with  another  vessel,  anchored  in  shore,  (as  also  is 
usual,)  and  it  was  disputed  whether  the  vessel  inflicting  the  injury  should  pay  the  loss. 
It  was  finally  considered  that  the  vessel  dropping  down  ought  to  be  governed  by  the  same 
rule  as  a vessel  entering  port ; and  if,  by  not  checking  or  directing  his  way,  the  master  of 
the  vessel  in  question  came  in  collision  with  the  vessel  at  anchor,  then  his  vessel  should 
be  liable  for  the  damages.  This  matter  was  not  the  subject  of  judicial  adjudication,  but 
the  parties  acquiesced  in  the  application  of  the  above  principle  to  their  case,  and  settled 
it  accordingly. — Newbury  port  Herald. 


A NEW  GERMAN  FREE  PORT. 

Late  advices  from  Germany  communicate  a fact  of  some  interest  to.the  mercantile  world. 
It  announces  to  the  mercantile  and  shipping  interests  the  important  fact  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a free  port  having  been  accorded  to  a district  on  the  Weser,  where  the  small 
stream,  the  Geeste,  runs  into  the  river.  This  place  is  very  near  Bremen  Haven,  where  all 
vessels  of  heavy  burthen  bound  to  Bremen  are  obliged  to  bring  up.  The  Hanoverian  gov- 
ernment is  deepening  the  water  at,  and  in  the  approaches  to,  Harbourg,  it  is  believedv  with 
the  intention  of  making  Harbourg  also  a free  port 


BREADSTUFFS  ADMITTED  INTO  DENMARK  FREE. 

The  king  of  Denmark  has  issued  an  ordonnance  declaring  that,  during  the  excessive 
dearness  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life,  and  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  State,  the 
territories  of  which  are  washed  by  the  Elbe,  articles  of  grain,  roots,  potatoes,  flour,  meal, 
and  other  alimentary  products  of  the  mill,  ascending  the  Elbe,  whatever  may  be  the  des- 
tination, shall  be  free  of  the  customs  duties  to  which  such  articles  have  been  subject  in 
passing  before  Lauenburg,  until  the  end  of  September,  1847. 
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LIGHT-HOUSE  ON  HARTLEPOOL  HEUGH. 

The  commissioners  of  the  pier  and  port  of  Hartlepool  hereby  give  notice  that,  acting 
wider  the  sanction  of  the  corporation  of  Trinity  House,  London,  they  have  erected,  in 
connection  with  the  purposes  of  the  said  pier,  and  for  the  general  advantage  of  the  port, 
a light-house  on  the  Heugh,  or  Headland,  at  Hartlepool,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  from 
which  a fixed  white  light  will  be  exhibited  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  October,  1847,  and 
continued  every  night  from  sunset  to  sunrise. 

The  light  will  bear  by  compasB  from  Souter  Point,  on  the  coast  of  Durham,  S.  } W., 
distance  17  sea  miles,  and  from  Staith’s  Old  Nab,  on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  N.  W.  by  N., 
distant  16}  sea  miles ; and  will  be  seen  at  any  place  along  the  coast  within  these  points, 
and  seaward,  during  clear  weather,  at  a distance  of  15  miles ; the  light  being  of  the  first 
order,  and  at  an  elevation  of  84  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water  spring  tides. 

There  will  also  be  exhibited  from  the  same  tower,  at  night,  (underneath  the  principal 
light,)  from  half-flood  to  half-ebb,  a Tidal  light,  of  a red  color ; and  daring  the  day,  at 
half-flood,  a red  ball  will  be  hoisted  to  the  top  of  a mast,  on  the  tower,  where  it  will  re- 
main until  half-ebb. 

The  light  will  be  free  of  any  charge  whatever  to  the  trade. 

The  stationary  light  on  the  pier-head  of  the  old  harbor  will  be  shown  as  heretofore ; bat 
the  tide  light,  in  connection  therewith,  will,  after  the  30th  of  September  next,  be  discon- 
tinued. 

The  fixed  green  light,  which,  under  the  like  sanction,  has  been  shown  on  each  pier  of 
the  West  harbor,  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  and  also  the  two  red  lights  which  have  been  ex- 
hibited in  one,  bearing  N.  W.,  as  leading  tide  lights  into  the  West  harbor,  will  be  con- 
tinued as  before. 

LaL  54°  41'  51"  N.  Lon.  1°  HP  19"  of  Greenwich. 


LIGHT-HOUSE  ON  POVER  ROCK,  NEAR  ISTRIA. 

Department  of  Stats,  July,  1847. 

Information  has  been  received  from  the  Austrian  government,  that  a new  light-house 
has  been  erected  on  the  Pover  Rock,  near  the  Punta  <fi  Promontore,  in  Istria,  consisting 
of  a fixed  light  on  a stone  tower,  at  the  height  of  85  feet  above  the  rock,  and  107  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ; visible  in  clear  weather,  at  the  distance  of  sixteen  miles,  from 
the  deck  of  a vessel. 

The  Pover  Rock  presents  a large  surface,  and  is  situated  near  the  S.  W.  extremity  of 
the  province  of  Istria,  on  the  Western  side  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  in  lat  44°  46'  N.,  and 
Ion.  13°  53'  23"  E.  of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 


PLYMOUTH  SOUND. 

The  beacon  upon  the  East  end  of  the  breakwater,  and  the  red  and  white  beacon  upon 
Plymouth  Hoe,  presenting  more  distinct  objects  than  those  which  have  been  heretofore 
used  as  the  leading  marks  for  the  Eastern  channel  into  the  sound,  notice  is  hereby  given, 
that,  on  the  31st  December  next,  the  sea  marks  on  the  citadel  wall  will  be  obliterated,  and 
the  following  used  as  the  leading  mark  up  to  the  breakwater,  viz.: — 

The  beacon  on  the  East  end  of  Plymouth  Breakwater  on  with  the  red  and  white  bea- 
con upon  Plymouth  Hoe. 


MOOTAPILLY  SHOAL. 

Lieutenant  Fell,  of  the  Indian  navy,  employed  in  surveying  part  of  the  Coromandel 
coast,  has  discovered  an  error  in  the  position  assigned,  in  Horeburg’s  Directory,  5th  edi- 
tion, Vol.  I.,  p.  99,  to  the  shoalest  part  of  the  Mootapilly  Bank,  on  which  there  is  2}  fa- 
thoms. This  shoal  patch  is  therein  stated  to  be  in  lat  15°  25' } N.,  and  only  five  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  shore ; whereas,  according  to  Lieutenant  Fell,  it  is  ten  miles  off  the  coast, 
and  in  lat  15°  23'  15"  N.  The  difference  so  pointed  out,  may  be  of  importance  to  ahips  of 
considerable  draught  approaching  the  position  of  the  shoal  patch  described. 
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WINTER  BEACONS  IN  THE  LAPPEGRUND. 

From  the  beginning  of  next  winter,  the  Lappegrtmd,  Northward  of  Kronborg  Point, 
will  be  marked  with  the  following  winter  beacons,  when  the  present  summer  beacons  are' 
removed  in  consequence  of  ice,  viz. : — 

1.  O.v  the  North  End,  Fronting  Laffegrunden. — A beacon,  with  red  staff  and  a red 
balloon,  instead  of  the  present  red  painted  buoy,  with  iron  rod,  and  a red  balloon. 

2.  On  the  Middle  of  the  East  Side  of  Laffegrunden. — A beacon,  with  red  staffs,  and 
two  brooms,  instead  of  ihe  present  black  buoy. 

3.  Fronting  the  Southeast  End  of  Lappkgrunden. — A beacon,  with  red  staff,  and  a 
broom,  instead  of  the  present  beacon,  with  black  staff  and  a broom. 

4 Close  to  the  West  Side  of  the  Block-House. — A beacon,  with  striped  staff,  and 
broom,  like  the  one  now  in  use. 


FIXED  SINGLE  LIGHT  AT  CALICUT. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  a fixed  single  light  will  be  exhibited  at  Calicut,  from  die 
15th  instant,  on  a column  of  masonry,  105  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  column,  which  is  white,  may  be  seen  from  the  deck  of  a ship,  at  a distance  of  about 
14  or  15  miles  during  the  day  time,  and  the  light,  which  is  a small  one,  may  be  distin- 
guished at  a distance  of  about  9 or  10  miles  during  the  night. 

The  Calicut  shoal  bears  from  the  light-house  N.  N.  E.,  distance  about  11  miles. 

The  best  anchorage  for  shipping  is  in  5 fathoms ; with  the  light-house  bearing  from  E. 
to  E.  N.  E. 

There  is  34  fathoms  near  the  Western  edge  of  the  Calicut  shoal,  but  vessels  passing  the 
port,  either  by  day  or  night,  should  not  come  under  5 fathoms ; this  depth  will  cany  them 
well  clear  of  the  shoal. 

The  light  will  not  be  exhibited  from  the  20th  May  to  the  10th  August  of  each  year. 


LIGHT-HOUSE  AT  THE  PORT  OF  CORUNNA. 

Notice  has  been  received  at  the  Department  of  State,  (Washington,  August  30th,)  from 
the  Spanish  government,  through  its  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Washington,  that  the 
light-house  at  the  port  of  Corunna  has  been  famished  with  a new  revolving  light  of  the 
third  order,  placed  on*  the  old  tower,  called  the  44  Tower  of  Hercules,”  one  mile  distant 
from  the  town,  in  latitude  43°  22',  and  longitude  of  2°  14'  E.  of  Cadiz,  corresponding 
with  4°  3'  W.  of  Greenwich.  The  light  is  placed  363  feet  above  the  sea  at  high  tide.  It 
showB  one  light  nearly  constant,  visible  12  miles  in  clear  weather,  accompanied  by  bright 
flashes,  visible  20  miles.  The  lights  appear  in  the  following  order : a weak  fixed  light  for 
107  seconds,  eclipse  for  30  seconds ; very  bright  light  for  13  seconds,  eclipse  for  30  sec- 
onds ; and  so  on  continuously,  the  whole  of  the  changes  being  completed  in  three  minutes. 


PUERTO  RICO— NEW  LIGHT  AT  SAN  JUAN. 

The  new  light  has  been  exhibited  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  of  San  Juan,  in  lat. 
18°  29'  N.,  Ion.  66°  V W.  of  Greenwich,  at  the  height  of  187  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  revolves  in  eight  seconds,  and  may  be  seen  twenty  miles. 


MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 

The  Mississippi  River  takes  its  rise  in  latitude  48°  north,  and  discharges  its  waters 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  latitude  29°  5'.  It  flows  through  a channel  3,300  miles  long ; 
its  course  is  sooth,  nearly  14°  east ; its  width  averages  about  half  a mile.  Its  width  does 
not  increase  with  the  volume  of  water,  but  is  about  the  same  at  Galena,  1,600  miles  above 
the  mouth,  as  at  New  Orleans,  where  the  volume  is  six  times  os  great  It  is  645  yards 
wide  at  Vidalia,  Louisiana.  It  drains  an  area  of  300,000  square  miles.  Its  mean  velocity 
at  file  surface,  for  the  year,  opposite  Vidalia,  is  1.88  miles  per  hour.  (Opposite  St.  Louis, 
its  velocity  is  about  three  miles  per  hour.)  Its  mean  depth,  per  annum,  across  the  entire 
channel,  at  the  same  place,  (Vidalia,)  is  about  60  feet.  The  mean  velocity  is  reduced 
about  15  per  cent  by  friction  against  the  bottom.  The  total  amount  of  water  discharged, 
per  annnm,  in  cubic  feet*  is  8,902,118,940,000.*— [Prof,  Forskey. 
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RAILWAY  MOVEMENT  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

We  publish,  below,  an  interesting  communication  from  C.  Edwards  Lester,  Esq.,  the 
United  States  Consol  at  Genoa,  relating  to  the  great  railway  movement  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe — a subject  of  almost  universal  interest  at  the  present  time.  The  information 
conveyed  in  die  accompanying  paper  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  the  thousands  of  our 
citizens  who  annually  visit  the  continent ; and  we  may,  we  trust,  be  pardoned  the  seem- 
ing vanity  of  annexing  the  letter  of  Mr.  Lester  enclosing  the  particulars  of  the  progress  of 
this  great  movement  abroad,  as  it  contains  an  important  fact  touching  the  best  method  of 
sending  letters  and  papers  to  Italy,  etc.* 


Genoa,  9th  August,  1847. 

Mr.  Hunt — Dear  Sir:  I am  again  in  the  regular  receipt  of  your  invaluable  Magazine, 
which  I have  so  long  depended  on,  that  I cannot  now  dispense  with  it.  I have  sent  the 
last  complete  set  of  it,  which  I brought  with  me  from  America,  to  Naples,  for  the  service 
of  that  government,  and  I have  applications  for  the  numbers,  as  fast  as  they  arrive,  from 
all  quarters.  It  is  now  regarded  throughout  Europe  as  our  best  authority.  Many  of  its 
articles  are  now  translated  for  the  principal  Italian  journals.  By  this  steamer,  and  the 
last  which  preceded,  you  will  have  received  files  of  the  Corriere  Mercantile , of  Genoa, 
with  a request  from  the  editor  to  exchange.  The  Corriere  is  one  of  the  best  commercial 
journals  in  Italy.  I hope  you  will  exchange,  and  forward  the  Magazine  to  the  editor,  as 
you  send  mine — via  the  Havre  steamer.t  The  accompanying  article  on  the  “Great 
German  and  Italian  Junction  Railway,”  is  compiled  from  authorities  on  which  the  ut- 
most reliance  can  be  placed ; and  probably  you  will  not  be  able  readily  to  lay  your  hand 
on  the  same  materials  without  waiting  a considerable  time. 

Truly,  your  friend  and  servant, 

C.  Edwards  Lester. 


GREAT  GERMAN  AND  ITALIAN  JUNCTION  RAILWAY, 

(A  NEW,  AND  THE  SHORTEST  ROUTE  FROM  INGLAND  TO  ITALY  AND  INDIA,)  FROM  LAIR  CON- 
STANCE TO  THE  LAGO  MAGGIORB,  WITH  A BRANCH  FROM  SARGAUS  TO  WALLENSTADT. 

Main  Line,  143  miles — Branch,  7 miles.  Capital,  75,000,000  francs,  (£3,000,000) — in 
150,000  shares,  of  500  francs  (£20)  each — deposit,  50  francs  (£2)  per  share  ; with  a 
guarantee  of  interest  from  the  governments  of  Sardinia,  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  and 
Baden. 

The  proposed  railway  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  that  has  ever  claimed  the  sup- 
port of  European  capitalists ; for,  while  conferring  unequalled  advantages,  from  its  geo- 
graphical position — political  as  well  as  commercial — upon  Great  Britain,  Northern  and 
Central  Europe,  and  Italy,  it  is  at  the  same  time  calculated  to  afford  to  its  proprietors  a 
remuneration  unsurpassed  by  (if  not  exceeding)  that  yielded  by  the  most  successful  under- 
takings now  in  operation. 

It  will  traverse  the  three  cantons  of  St.  Gall,  the  Grisons,  and  Cicino ; commencing  at 
Rorschach,  on  Lake  Constance,  it  will  ascend  the  Rhine,  by  Rheineck,  Sargaus,  Reich- 
naud,  as  far  as  Diseentis ; whence,  entering  the  Val  Cristallina,  and  crossing  the  Alps  by 
a tunnel,  3|  miles  in  length,  it  will  descend  by  the  Val  Bleguo  to  Olivone,  Biasca,  and 
along  the  Cicino  to  Bellinzona  and  Locarno,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  where  it  will  termi- 


* We  hope  Mr.  Lester  receives  letters  from  this  country  for  less  than  the  cost  ($2  50) 
of  the  present  communication,  covering  less  than  three  sheets  of  thin  letter-paper.  For  a 
former  communication,  from  the  same  source,  we  paid  $4  50. 

t The  French  steamer,  I mean.  Do  not  send  anything  by  the  American  steamers,  the 
postage  is  too  dear— say  three  times  that  of  the  French. 
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Bite.  From  Sargatn,  a branch  will  be  carried  to  Wallenstadf,  which  will  command  the 
traffic  from  Glarif,  Zurich,  and  other  places. 

It  will  form  the  indispensable  connecting  link  between  the  great  lines  of  Germany, 
which,  from  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  and  the  German  Ocean,  advancing  southward,  con- 
verge to  the  Lake  of  Constance ; and  those  of  Italy,  which,  from  the  ports  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Adriatic,  advancing  northward,  converge  to  the  La  go  Maggiore. 

The  German  railways  branching  off  from  Lake  Constance,  may  be  enumerated  as 
follows? — 

1.  Thb  Baden  Railway  (authorized)  from  Constance  to  Radotizell,  Engen,  Dones- 
chingen,  Willingen,  and  the  Valley  of  the  Kinsig,  to  Offenburg,  where  it  joins  the  Great 
Baden  Railway,  (now  open,)  which,  on  the  one  hand,  proceeds  to  Manheim  and  Frank- 
fort, and,  on  the  other,  to  the  great  French  line  from  Strasburg  to  Paris.  From  Frank- 
fort, various  lines,  all  authorized,  and  most  of  them  in  active  construction,  will  lead  to 
Cassel,  Hanover,  and  Hamburg,  as,  also,  to  the  great  lines  of  Belgium  and  Holland. 

2.  The  Wurtemburo  Railway  (in  active  construction)  from  Fried rieshafen,  by  Ra- 
vensburg,  Biberach,  Ulm,  Geisstingen,  and  along  the  Neckar  to  Stutgard  and  Louisburg; 
with  branches,  on  the  one  hand,  to  Heilbroun,  (the  starting-point  of  the  steamboats  upon 
the  Neckar ;)  and  on  the  other,  to  Bruchsal,  there  joining  the  Great  Baden  Railway, 
above  mentioned. 

3.  The  Bavarian  Railway  (in  active  construction)  from  Lindau,  by  Kempten  and 
Kaufbeuren,  to  Augsburg.  At  Augsburg,  one  line  (now  open)  proceeds  to  Munich,  where 
an  extension  will  be  made  to  meet  the  line  projected  from  Salzburg  to  Lintz,  the  Danube, 
and  Vienna : another  proceeds  to  Donauworth,  Nordlingen,  Nuremberg,  Erlangen,  and 
Bamberg.  From  Bamberg,  lines  lead,  in  one  direction,  to  Cobourg  and  Cassel,  Hanover, 
Hamburg,  and  Bremen ; in  another,  to  Dof,  Altenburg,  and  Leipsic ; whence  various  lines 
(now  open)  diverge  to  Dresden,  Magdeburg,  Brunswick,  Hanover,  and  Berlin,  as,  also,  to 
Stettin  and  other  ports  on  the  Baltic. 

4.  The  Swiss  Railways  from  Romaushorn  to  Zurich,  (lately  authorized,)  and  that  (in 
course  of  construction)  from  Zurich  to  Bale. 

The  Italian  railways  branching  off  from  the  Lago  Maggiore,  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Sardinian  Railway  (in  active  construction)  from  Arons,  by  Novaro  and  Ales- 
sandria, to  Genoa.  From  Alessandria,  one  line  (also  in  active  construction)  is  carried  to 
Turin,  whence  it  will  be  extended  through  Upper  Piedmont  and  Nice,  to  connect  with  the 
railways  of  the  South  of  France ; and  another  is  projected  to  Piacenza,  there  to  join  those 
of  Lombardy,  Tuscany,  and  Romagna. 

2.  The  Railway  (lately  authorized)  from  Bellinzona  to  Lugano  and  Chiapo,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Lombardy,  destined  to  join,  at  Como,  the  railway  to  Milan.  From  Milan, 
the  line  to  Verona,  Vicenza,  and  Venice,  is  nearly  executed ; and  another  is  projected 
to  Piacenza,  Parma,  Modena,  and  Bologna,  where  it  will  join  the  lines  (lately  authori- 
zed by  the  Pope)  from  Bologna,  Ancona,  Rome,  and  Ceprano,  on  the  confines  of  the 
■ Kingdom  of  Naples.  From  Ceprano,  a line  is  intended  to  be  made  to  Capua,  there  join- 
ing the  railway  now  open  to  Naples.  From  Naples,  a line  to  Barletta  has  been  authori- 
zed, and  an  extension  is  contemplated  from  the  free  port  of  Brindisi,  on  the  southeastern 
extremity  of  that  kingdom. 

While  connecting  the  German  with  the  Italian  States,  the  proposed  railway  will  furnish 
the  28,000,000  population  of  the  Zollverein  with  a safe  and  expeditious  outlet  to  the 
Mediterranean,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  their  commercial  prosperity.  It  will 
likewise  form  part  of  the  great  channel  of  communication  between  England,  Alexandria, 
and  India ; for,  as  soon  as  continuous  lines  are  established  from  Genoa  to  Ostend,  and 
from  Marseilles  to  Boulogne,  the  journey  from  Alexandria  to  London,  via  Genoa,  will  be 


shorter  than  that  via  Marseilles,  as  the  following  table  will  show : — 

4 Mile*.  Boon. 

Alexandria  to  Marseilles. 1,450  161 

Marseilles  (by  Paris)  to  Boulogne. 750  25 

Boulogne  to  London 110  5 

Total .. 2,310  191 

Alexandria  to  Genoa~ 1,330  148 

Genoa  to  Osteud,  via  Arona,  Constance,  Offenburg,  Manheim,  Treves, 

Luxemburg,  and  Brussels. 808  29 

Ostend  to  London „ 152  8 

Total 2,290  185 

Being  a saving  in  distance  of  20  miles ; time,  6 hours. 
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This  calculation  is  based  on  the  supposition  that,  in  both  cases,  the  journey  will  be  per- 
formed at  the  rate  of  9 miles  an  hour  by  sea,  and  30  by  land  ; and  that  the  steamer  to  and 
from  Marseilles  will  always  be  able  to  take  the  shortest  course,  which  is  through  the  straits 
of  Bonifazio  ; but  these  are  often  impracticable,  especially  in  winter — and  when  so,  the 
voyage  becomes  several  hours  longer. 

When  the  railways  authorized  and  projected  from  the  North  of  Italy  to  Ancona,  or 
Brindisi,  are  completed,  this  saving  in  time  will  be  still  greater.  For  instance 


Miles.  Hours. 

Alexandria  to  London,  via  Marseilles,  (as  above)— 2,310  191 

Alexandria  to  Ancona 1,130  126 

Ancona  to  Bellinzona,  Ostend,  and  London 1,140  42 

Total .. 2,270  168 

Alexandria  to  Brindisi 830  93 

Brindisi  to  Genoa,  Ostend  and  London 1,660  60 

Total 2,490  153 


Being  an  average,  as  compared  with  the  route  via  Marseilles,  of  23  hours  by  Ancona,  and 
38  hours  by  Brindisi. 

Thus,  in  the  journey  to  and  from  Alexandria,  there  will  be  a difference,  in  the  one  case, 
of  two,  and  in  the  other,  of  three  days,  which  must  ultimately  cause  the  route  via  Mar- 
seilles to  be  superseded  ; and  as  the  line  through  the  Tyrol,  even  if  possible,  would  be  too 
circuitous  and  expensive,  owing  to  the  various  chains  of  mountains  it  would  have  to  cross, 
it  is  evident  that  the  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  her  possessions  in  the  East 
will  be  maintained  by  means  of  the  present  undertaking. 

No  comparison  has  been  made  between  the  route  via  Genoa  and  that  via  Trieste,  as  it  is 
deemed  unnecessary.  Trieste  cannot  even  contend  with  Marseilles ; for,  though  it  is  nearer 
Alexandria  than  either  Marseilles  or  Genoa,  it  has  no  advantage  over  them  in  point  of 
time,  owing  to  the  proverbial  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of  the  navigation  of  the  Adriatic. 
As  to  the  remainder  of  the  journey  to  be  performed  by  land,  the  route  from  Trieste  to 
London  is  far  longer  than  from  Marseilles  or  Genoa,  and  it  lies  across  a mountainous 
country,  wholly  unfit  for  direct  railway  communication. 

The  proposed  railway  has,  moreover,  another  merit,  which  should  not  be  disregarded— 
that  of  establishing  a new  route  to  India , upon  neutral  ground,  independent  alike  of 
France  as  of  Austria.  (If  I had  time,  I would  extend  this  article  ; but  what  I should  say 
will  immediately  suggest  itself  to  those  readers  of  the  Merchants’  Magazine  who  aro  fa- 
miliar with  the  political  relations  of  Europe.) 

The  provincial  committee,  formed  at  Turin,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
have  had  the  whole  country  between  the  Lake  of  Constance  and  the  Lago  Maggiore  care- 
fully surveyed,  by  engineers  of  the  greatest  eminence,  and  have  likewise  obtained  the  ne- 
cessary grants  from  the  governments  of  three  Swiss  cantons,  through  which  the  projected 
railway  passes. 

The  line  selected  is  indisputedly  the  most  practicable  and  the  most  desirable  that  can 
be  planned  for  the  passage  of  the  Alps,  and  its  great  advantages  have  been  fully  recog- 
nized by  engineers  appointed  by  the  governments  of  Sardinia  and  Bavaria  to  report  upon 
ihe  subject,  previous  to  conceding  their  powerful  support. 

The  valleys  of  the  Rhine,  Bleguo,  and  Cicino,  along  which  it  passes,  are  placed  by  na- 
ture so  favorably  that  they  form  the  shortest  possible  route  from  the  Lake  of  Constance  to 
the  Lago  Maggiore,  and  are  only  separated  by  one  ridge,  unusually  easy  of  access. 

The  grants  obtained  from  the  three  cantons  contain  various  conditions,  singularly  favor- 
able to  the  undertaking,  among  which  may  be  noted  : — 

1.  The  exclusive  grant  for  75  years. 

2.  Successive  renewal  of  the  grant,  or  the  purchase  by  the  government  of  the  railway,  at 
a valuation. 

3.  Exemption  of  the  railway  from  all  impost  and  taxes. 

4 Exemption  of  imported  materials  required  for  the  railway  from  all  impost  and  taxes. 

5.  Full  power  to  fix  the  price  of  transport  of  passengers  and  goods,  so  long  as  the  divi- 
dend does  not  exceed  12  per  cent. 

6.  Unrestricted  management  of  the  line,  and  appointment  of  the  company's  officers. 

7.  Compulsory  power  to  take  lands  required  for  the  railway. 

8.  Settlement  by  arbitration  of  all  disputes  between  the  company  and  the  conceding 
governments. 
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Although  the  above  conditions,  and  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  lioe,  are  alone  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  assertion  that  the  proposed  railway  will  yield  most  ample  remuneration  for 
the  capital  invested,  still  the  governments  of  Sardinia,  Bavaria,  Wurtemburg,  and  Baden, 
wishing  to  promote  the  execution  of  the  present  enterprise,  have  resolved  to  guarantee, 
within  certain  limits,  3}  per  cent  interest  upon  the  capital  of  the  company. 

The  active  support  thus  given  by  these  several  governments  to  a line  which,  in  its  whole 
length,  traverses  a country  not  their  own,  and  entirely  independent,  is  sufficient  to  show 
the  vast  importance  attached  to  it  upon  the  continent. 

The  proposed  undertaking,  however,  can  scarcely  prove  less  advantageous  to  England 
than  to  the  continent ; and  the  provincial  committee,  notwithstanding  the  present  mone- 
tary depression,  hope  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  British  capitalists  in  the  formation  of  a 
powerful  and  bona  fide  company  to  carry  it  out. 

If  I had  time,  I would  show  the  vast  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  our  own  com- 
merce by  this  gigantic  undertaking.  In  a word,  it  will  open  all  Central  Europe  to  our 
American  ports.  From  time  to  time,  I may  note  (in  other  articles)  the  bearings  and  pro- 
gress of  this  enterprise.  c.  s.  l. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  RAILROADS  IN  1846. 

The  following  is  a statement  of  the  number  of  passengers  conveyed  upon  the  Railroad 
between  Charleston,  Hamburg,  and  Columbia,  with  the  amount  received  for  freight 
and  passage,  from  1st  January  to  31st  December,  1846 : — 


PASSAGE. 

Up.  Down.  Up  and  down. 

Month*.  Paas’rs.  Amount  Pass’;*.  Amount  Pass’ra.  Amount. 

January, 2,337  $7,467  76  2,012  $6,391  27  4,349  $13,859  03 

February, 2,022  7,144  36  1,684  6,159  43  3,706  13,303  79 

March, 2,576  9,083  62  2,008  7,226  18  4,584  16,309  80 

April, 8,014  10,377  42  7,753  8,786  36  15,667  19,153  78 

May, 2,624  8,560  47  1,973  6,359  36  4,597  14,919  83 

June 2,182  6,483  82  1,673  4,979  05  3,855  11,462  87 

July, 1,866  5,341  23  1,555  4,752  85  3,421  20,094  08 

August, 1,764  5,915  11  1,505  4,232  23  3,269  9,147  34 

September 2,203  7,582  69  .1,421  4,205  77  3,624  11,788  46 

October, 2,693  9,491  88  2,399  8,192  77  5,092  17,684  65 

November, 1 2,748  9,806  80  2,285  8,605  24  5,033  18,412  04 

December, 3,153  10,093  38  3,687  11,215  15  6,839  21,308  53 

Total, 34,181  $96,348  54  29,955  $81,095  66  64,136  $177,444  20 

FREIGHT. 

Up.  Down.  Up  and  down.  Total  Amount. 

Months.  Amount  Amount  Amount  Fr’t  Sr  passage. 

January, $9,389  49  $9,389  65  $18,876  14  $32,735  1 7 

February, 10,557  28  9,168  01  19,724  29  33,029  08 

March, 20,415  93  10,192  33  30,608  26  46,918  06 

April,. 18,204  41  8,469  68  26,674  09  45,827  87 

May, 12,908  49  9,110  01  22,018  50  36,938  33 

June,. 7,241  91  5,531  38  12,773  29  24,236  16 

July, 7,116  38  7,166  75  14,283  13  24,377  21 

August, 9,520  29  5,704  57  15,224  86  24,372  20 

September, 20,916  28  10,647  32  31,563  60  43,352  06 

October, 26,948  31  33,951  15  60,899  46  78,584  11 

November,* * 16,072  77  39,796  14  55,868  91  74,280  95 

December 12,999  42  30,174  97  43,174  39  64,482  92 

Total,. $172,290  96  $179,398  96  $351,689  92  $529,134  12 


Received  for  freight  and  passage,  as  above, $529,134  12 

M for  through  tickets  sold  by  Georgia  Railroad  Co.,  the  past  year,  12,200  67 


Total  freight  and  passage, $541,334  79 

Received  for  transportation  of  the  mails  for  the  past  year, 39,746  76 

“ for  rents,  storage,  and  other  minor  sources, 7,999  97 


Total  receipts  for  the  year,. 


$589,081  52 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  BALES  OF  COTTON  RECEIVED  IN  CHARLESTON,  BT  THE  RAILROAD, 
FROM  JANUARY  1 TO  DECEMBER  31,  1846. 


Montha. 

January,.... 

February,.. 

March* 

April* 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August...... 

September,. 

October,.... 

November,. 

December,.. 

Total,..., 


Months. 

January,.... 

February,.. 

March, 

April* 

May, 

June, 

July,.. 

August, 

September,. 

October,.... 

November,. 

December,.. 

# Total,. 


Hamburg.  Aiken.  Bl*kvilie.  Midway.  Br*chville.  Way  H.  R.  Tot.  H.  R. 


4,3 14~ 

77 

281 

282 

13 

197 

5,164 

4,478 

31 

540 

242 

21 

83 

5,395 

. 5,202 

11 

177 

58 

63 

47 

5,558 

. 3,106 

34 

345 

185 

23 

161 

3,854 

6,849 

15 

53 

91 

78 

46 

7,132 

3,650 

00 

1 

44 

00 

00 

3,695 

6^365 

33 

54 

00 

17 

5 

6,474 

4,649 

00 

3 

2 

00 

8 

4,662 

7,229 

00 

15 

8 

56 

7 

7,315 

14,117 

50 

348 

227 

91 

135 

14,968 

. 18,901 

88 

688 

332 

95 

920 

21,024 

15,998 

7 

444 

208 

100 

135 

16,892 

94,858 

346 

2,949 

1,679 

557 

1,744 

102,133 

TABLE — CONTINUED. 

Colombia.  LGadaden.  Lewisville.  Or’ngeb’c. ' 

Way  C.  B.  Total  C.  B. 

G.  Total. 

3,271 

950 

226 

149 

404 

5,000 

10,164 

3,829 

282 

290 

101 

860 

5,292 

10,687 

5,399 

339 

147 

80 

68 

6,033 

11,591 

2,820 

90 

662 

205 

219 

4,996 

8,850 

4,034 

371 

275 

65 

131 

4,876 

12,003 

2,636 

154 

40 

00 

108 

2,938 

6,633 

2,205 

9 

145 

00 

258 

2,617 

9,091 

1,537 

36 

00 

00 

12 

1,585 

6,247 

3,772 

190 

00 

00 

138 

4,100 

11,415 

14,902  1,241 

564 

174 

1,023 

17,904 

32,872 

15,112 

963 

731 

237 

476 

17,519 

38,543 

9,64! 

386 

319 

79 

853 

11,278 

28,170 

70,158  5,011 

3,329 

1,090 

4,550 

84,138 

186,271 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  PACKAGES  AND  PIECES  FORWARDED  ON  THE  RAILROAD,  (UP,) 
FROM  1ST  JANUARY  TO  31ST  DECEMBER,  1846. 


January, 

2,776 

pieces  and  packages, 

from 

29  Vessels. 

February, 

2,536 

it 

44 

*1 

24 

44 

March*.. 



5,788 

41 

it 

44 

30 

44 

April, 

3,828 

44 

14 

44 

25 

44 

May,.— 

2,646 

44 

44 

44 

34 

14 

June, 

1,827 

44 

44 

44 

34 

If 

July, * 

r 

885 

44 

44 

44 

22 

44 

August, 



3,113 

44 

44 

44 

27 

44 

September, 

8,617 

(4 

44 

44 

28 

44 

October, «... 

17,748 

44 

44 

«l 

55 

41 

November,- 

6,352 

44 

44 

44 

31 

44 

December, 

4,787 

41 

44 

44 

41 

14 

Total 

60,893 

44 

44 

14 

380 

14 

STATEMENT  OF  ARTICLES  RECEIVED  BY  THE  RAILROAD,  AND  FORWARDED  TO  OTHER  PLACES,  IN 
THE  YEAR  ENDING  31ST  DECEMBER,  1646. 


Cotton* 

..bales 

6,822 

Dried  peaches, 

22 

Waste, 

44 

31 

Wax  and  merchandise,.... 

bbls. 

34 

Yam, - 

44 

619 

Wax* 

1 

Domestics, 

44 

35 

Wax  and  merchandise,,.... 

casks 

6 

Wool, 

...  14 

6 

Merchandise,  

Fur  skins,... 

44 

4 

Indigo, 

44 

7 

Rags, 

44 

3 

Merchandise,.- 

...packages 

24 

Pink  root,  ginseng,  &c.,  ... 

...  44 

22 

Bellows,- 

10 

Feathers,  roots  and  wax*..., 

..bags 

1,353 

Trunks, 

7 

Total,..., 


9,120 
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NEW  YORK  CANAL  REVENUE. 

By  a statement  submitted  to  the  New  York  Legislature,  September  20th,  1847,  from 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Canal  Fund,  it  appears  that  the  amount  of  revenue  from  canal 
tolls,  including  the  sum  of  $36,946  49  paid  by  the  Railroads,  for  the  fiscal  year  com- 
mencing on  Sept  1,  1846,  and  ending  Aug.  31, 1847,  is $3,459,404  82 

Rents  of  surplus  water,. 1,500  00 

Interest  on  current  deposits  in  banks,. 10,000  00 

$3,470,904  62 

Expenses  of  collection,  superintendence  and  ordinary  repairs,. «...  600,000  00 

$2,670,904  82 

duct  for  sinking  funds, $1,650,000 

yment  to  the  Treasury  of  the  State,  under  sec.  7,  art  3,*....  200,000 

1,850,000  00 

Surplus, $1,020,904  82 


LENGTH  OF  STEAMBOAT  NAVIGATION  ON  THE  PRINCIPAL  RIVERS. 


Mississippi,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  St.  Anthony's  Falls .miles  2,200 

Missouri,  from  its  mouth  to  the  foot  of  the  Rapids...., 2,000 

Red  River,  to  head  of  navigation 1,100 

Ohio,  to  Pittsburgh. 1,000 

Arkansas,  to  mouths  of  the  Neoebo  and  Verdigris 630 

Tennessee,  to  Chattanooga.... ' 485 

Wabash,  to  Lafayette .. 300 

Illinois,  to  Ottawa 250 

Cumberland,  to  Nashville 200 

Osage 200 


A steamboat,  leaving  Pittsburgh  and  going  to  New  Orleans,  and  being  there  chartered 
to  go  Up  the  Missouri  as  high  as  the  Rapids,  and  thence  returning  to  Pittsburgh,  will  per- 
form a regular  voyage  of  about  8,450  miles,  a distance  nearly  equal  to  crossing  the  At- 
lantic three  times. 


SPARK  ARRESTER  FOR  RAILWAYS. 

The  Railroad  Journal  says: — “ The  value  of  this  appendage  to  the  locomotive  has  been 
thoroughly  tested,  and  found  to  surpass  anything  of  the  kind,  for  that  purpose,  in  use  in 
this  country.  An  evidence  of  the  estimation  of  its  value  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that 
nearly  four  hundred  of  them  have  been  made  within  the  past  four  years.  We  saw  six  of 
them  nearly  completed,  on  a visit  to  the  manufactory,  a few  days  since,  to  fill  an  order  for 
the  “ Cardenas  Railroad,”  in  Cuba — another  order  was  recently  filled  with  nine  of  them, 
made  of  copper,  for  the  44  Havana  and  Guienas  Railroad,”  on  the  same  island— and  fifteen 
others  were  sent  to  the  different  roads  in  Cuba  last  year.  These  spark  arresters  are  also, 
we  understand,  very  generally  used  on  the  railroads  in  the  Southern  States,  where  cotton 
is  transported.  They  are,  also,  a certain  preventive  of  accidents  by  fire  from  sparks,  as 
well  as  great  relief  to  passengers — and  should  be  used  on  every  loctmotive  in  the  country. 
There  has  not  been,  we  understand  and  believe,  a single  accident  from  fire,  arising  from 
sparks  from  the  locomotive,  where  this  arrester  has  been  used— while  on  some  roads,  fires, 
causing  great  loss  of  property,  were  not  uncommon  before  the  introduction  of  the  4 spark 
arrester'  of  French,  Baird  & Campbell,  of  Philadelphia.” 


COST  OF  RUNNING  STEAMBOATS  ON  WESTERN  RIVERS. 

The  Oswego  Times  says  the  cost  of  running  a steamboat  on  the  western  rivers,  is  six 
times  greater  than  the  cost  incurred  upon  the  lakes.  For  proof  of  this,  the  Times  ex- 
hibits die  following  statements : — 

44  The  capital  invested  in  the  vessels  of  the  Upper  Lakes,  is  estimated  at  $6,000,090, 
and  the  cost  of  running  them  (exclusive  of  insurance  and  interest  on  the  capital)  is  stated 
to  be  about  one-third  of  their  value.  The  capital  invested  in  the  steamboats  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  is  $16,188,561,  and  the  cost  of  running  them  (exclusive  of  insurance 
and  interest)  is  estimated  at  $32,700,000,  or  more  than  double  their  value.” 
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GOLD  AND  SILVER  COINS : THEIR  VALUE  IN  UNITED  STATES  MONEY. 

The  following  it  the  current  value  in  Federal  Money  of  thote  gold  and  silver  coins  in 
raoet  general  circulation  here,  derived  from  J.  Thompson’s  Pictorial  Chart : — 


•old  cones. 


Eagle,  American,. ((10  00 

Half  Eagle,  do., 5 00 

Half  Eagle,  da,  1798  and  1833,. . 5 25 

Qr.  Eagle,  do., 2 50 

Doubloon,  Spanish,......*  ((15  60  a 16  75 

Half  Doubloon,  do., 7 80  a 8 37 

Qr.  do.  da 3 90  a 4 12 

Eighth  do.  do.*. 1 90 

Doubloon,  Colombian......  15  50  a 15  75 

Eighth  do.  do., 1 87 

Doubloon,  Mexican, 15  50  a 15  75 

Doubloon,  New  Granadian,  15  50  a 15  75 
Doubloon,  Equador,  ......  15  50  a 15  75 

One-third  Guinea,  English,. ((!  66 

One  Mohur,  East  Indies, 6 75 

Double  Louis  D’Or,  France, 9 00 

Louis  D’Or,  da, 4 50 

Forty  Francs,  do., 7 66 

Twenty  Francs,  do., 3 83 

Hundred  Livre,  Sardinia, 19  15 

Twenty  Livre,  do., 3 83 

Ten  Scudi,  Rome, 10  00 

Twenty  Livre,  Italy, 3 83 

Quadruple  Ducat,  Austria, 8 80 

Sovereign,  do., 6 50 

Five  Roubles,  RiimIi,. ,T  3 90 

Half  Doubloon,  Central  America,...  7 75 

Quarter  Doubloon,  Peruvian,. J 3 87 

Half  Joe,  Portugal,  (by  wt)...  7 90  a 8 50 
Moidore,  da  da,....  4 70  a 6 40 

Sovereign,  English,  1844*...  4 83 

Sovereign,  Dragon,  do.,  1824,....  4 80 

Half  Sovereign,  da, 2 41 

Guinea,  do., 5 00 

Half  Guinea,  da, 2 50 

S1LVXB 

Dollar,  American,. ((1  00 

Halves  and  Quartern,  in  proportion. 

Dime, 0 10 

Double  Frederick  D’Or,  Prussia*..,  7 80 

Double  Christian  D’Or,  Denmark,.  7 80 

Ten  Thalers,  Hanover, 7 80 

Five  Thalere,  da* 3 90 

Two  and  a half  Thaler,  Hanover,  1 95 

Ten  Thalers,  Saxony, 7 80 

Ten  Guilders,  Netherlands, 4 00 

Five  Guilders,  da, .........  2 00 

Ducat,  do., 2 20 

coins. 

Scudi,  Sicily, ((0  93 

Five  Livre,  Italy * 0 93 

Two  Livre,  do.,- 0 35 

Half  Dime, 0 05 

Dollar,  Spanish,  Mexican,  and  Pe- 
ruvian,.-  1 00 

Halves,  Quarters,  Eighths  and  Six- 
teenths, in  proportion. 

Dollar,  Brazil, 1 00 

Four  Reals  of  La  Plata, 0 35 

One  Livre,  do.,-.. : 0 17 

Five  Livre,  Saidinia 0 93 

One  Livre,  do., 0 17 

Florin,  Westphalia, 0 48 

Florin,  Brunswick  and  Lunenburg,...  0 48 

Florin,  Tuscany, 0 20 

Florin,  Hanover, 0 50 

Head  Pistareen* 0 18 

Cross  Pistareen* 0 16 

English  Crown,. 1 15 

English  Half  Crown, 0 57 

Bank  Token,  (three  shillings  Eng.)  0 50 

Rupee,  East  India, 0 40 

British  Colonial  Quarter  Dollar,... . 0 23 

English  Shilling, 0 23 

English  Sixpence, 0 11 

English  Fourpence, 0 07 

English  Threepence,. 0 05 

Tenpence,  Irish, 0 12 

Double  Thaler,  Baden, ] 32 

Crown  Thaler,  do., 104 

Thaler  of  Baden  and  Hanover, 0 66 

Thaler  of  Prussia, 0 66 

Double  Thaler,  do., 1 32 

Imperial  Thaler  of  Austria, 0 97 

Rouble,  Russia, 0 65 

Crown  Dollar  of  Bavaria* 1 04 

Double  Guilder,  do., 0 72 

German  Crown, 1 04 

Crown  Thaler,  Hesse, 1 04 

Guilder  of  Nassau, 0 36 

French  Crown, 1 07 

Third  of  a Thaler, 0 20 

French  Half  Crown,. 0 50 

Five  Francs,  French, 0 93 

Two  Francs,  da, 0 35 

One  Franc,  do., 0 17 

Half  Franc,  do., 0 08 

Quarter  Franc,  da, 0 04 

Quarter  Florin,  Netherlands, 0 08 

Thirty-six  Grotes,  Bremen, 0 30 

Six  Grotes,  Hanse  Towns, 0 04 

Specie  Dollar,  Norway* 1 04 

Specie  Dollar,  Sweden, I 04 

Specie  Rix  Dollar,  Denmark,., 1 04 
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FREE  BANKS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK: 

THEIR  CIRCULATION  AND  SECURITIES. 

J.  Thompson,  exchange  broker,  has,  with  a vast  deal  of  labor  and  research,  prepared 
and  published,  in  his  “ Bank  Note  List  Reporter,”  of  September  9th,  several  valuable  ta- 
bles, showing  the  circulation  of  each  free  bank  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  also  the 
amount  of  securities  on  deposit  with  the  Comptroller  for  such  circulation. 

The  public  should  bear  in  mind  that  no  free  bank  can  issue  a dollar  of  circulation,  ex- 
cept it  be  secured , registered , and  countersigned , in  the  Comptroller’s  office ; thus  guard- 
ing the  public  (provided  the  securities  are  good)  against  loss. 

Mr.  Thompson  has  divided  these  banks  into  four  classes.  The  first  class  are  secured 
wholly  by  New  York  State  stocks — making  their  notes  safe  under  any  event. 

The  second  class  are  secured  by  bonds  and  mortgages,  and  New  York  State  stocks. 
In  case  of  the  failure  of  this  class,  these  notes  would  be  worth  from  90  to  100  cents  on 
the  dollar. 

The  third  class  are  secured  in  part  by  Arkansas,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan  stocks. 
They  are,  at  present,  well  managed  and  safe ; but  should  they  fall  into  bad  hands  and  fail, 
there  would  be  a loss  of  from  10  to  40  per  cent  on  their  notes. 

Of  the  fourth  class,  we  are  glad  there  are  but  few.  The  owners  of  these  should  sub- 
stitute good  securities  with  the  Comptroller  for  their  foreign  stocks,  or  wind  up. 

1.  BANKS  SECURED  WHOLLY  BY  NEW  YORK  STATE* STOCK. 


Circulation.  Deposit. 

Amenia  Bank $77,179  $78,082 

Bank  of  Commerce,  in  New  York.... 350,000  350,000 

Bank  of  New  Rochelle 50,382  50,382 

Commercial  Bank,  Albany 105,500  170,000 

Drovers’ Bank,  Cataraugus  county 100,000  100,000 

Exchange  Bank,  Buffalo... 27,996  28,000 

Merchants’ Bank,  Chatauque  county.. 201,000  204,000 

Farmers’  and  Mechanics’,  Ogdensburgh 394,586  394,677 

Fulton  Bank,  in  New  York 250,400  256,141 

Hungcrford’s  Bank 63,992  64,000 

Long  Island  Bank 175,147  175,153 

Mechanics’  Banking  Association 367,458  369,750 

Merchants’  Bonk,  Canandaigua 86,666  86,666 

Merchants’  Bank,  Erie  county 25,000  25,000 

Merchants*  Bank,  Poughkeepsie 129,998  130,000 

Merchants’ and  Farmers’ Bank,  Putnam  county 115,350  115,600 

New  York  State  Stock  Security  Bank 28,471  31,800 

New  York  Stock  Bank,  Durham.... 107,922  108,159 

North  River  Bank,  New  York 455,000  455,099 

Oliver  Lee  &,  Co.’s  Bank 200,000  200,000 

PrattsyilJe  Bank.  ......... * 100,000  100,000 

Suffolk  County  Bank 94,097  95,215 

Unadilla  Bank 85,595  85,600 

Warren  County  Bank ...... 189,500  189,540 

White’s  Bank,  Buffalo 50,000  50,000 

Franklin  County  Bank 94,970  94,970 

Chemical  Bank 321,052  325,106 

Cuyler*s  Bank 58,869  59,870 

Champlain  Bank 105,000  105,000 

Northern  Bank  of  New  York 173,005  173,005 

Bank  of  Bainbridge 93,000  93,000 

Farmers’  Bank,  Chatauquc  county 84,997  85,000 

State  Bank  at  Saugerties 62,881  62,683 

Atlas  Bank  of  New  York 50,000  50,000 

Rochester  Bank.. 50,600  50,604 

American  Bank,  Chatauque  county 49,995  50,000 

Commercial  Bank,  Alleghany  county 49,995  50,000 

Bank  of  Saratoga  Springs 49,995  50,000 

Franklin  Bank,  Chatauque  county. 49,995  50,000 

Northern  Exchange  Bank. 65,000  65,000 

Bowery  Bank. 109,000  110,000 
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XL  BAKES  SECURED  BT  NEW  TORE  STATE  STOCKS,  AND  BONDS  AND  MORTGAGES. 


Circulation. 

Bonds  and 
Mortgages. 

New  York 
State  Stock. 

Ballston  Spa  Bank 

$114,202 

$16,100 

$104,952 

Bank  of  Vernon 

66,537 

83,550 

16,550 

50,000 

Bank  of  Whitestown 

27,550 

55,000 

Black  River  Bank 

84,337 

33,679 

50,692 

Commercial  Bank,  Troy 

109,020 

44,370 

64,650 

Exchange  Bank,  Lockport. 

61,101 

30,969 

31,710 

Farmers’  Bank,  Amsterdam 

65,986 

28,900 

37,100 

Luther  Wright’s  Bank 

157,045 

14,004 

164,000 

Kirkland  Bank 

50,000 

15,000 

35,000 

Mohawk  Valley  Bank 

131,438 

37,970 

93,668 

Palmyra  Bank 

19,398 

8,900 

10,500 

Patchin  Bank 

202,015 

5,922 

196,202 

White  Plains  Bank 

25,837 

1,500 

24,337 

Wooster  Sherman’s  Bank 

39,366 

19,325 

20,047 

Chester  Bank 

99,993 

13,600 

86,400 

III.  BANKS  SECURED  BY  NEW  YORK  8TATE  STOCKS,  STOCKS  OP  OTHER  STATES,  AND  BONDS  AND 

MORTGAGES. 


Agricultural  Bank 

Albany  Exchange  Bank . 

Bank  of  Albion. 

Bank  of  Attica 

Bank  of  Central  New  York 

Bank  of  Dansville 

Bank  of  Lowville 

Bank  of  Silver  Creek 

Bank  of  Syracuse 

Bank  of  Waterville 

Commercial  Bank,  Rochester 

Farmer8,  Bank,  Hudson. 

Exchange  Bank,  Genesee 

Farmers’  and  Drovers*  Bank,  Somers 

Farmers’  and  Mechanics’  Bank,  Genesee 

Farmers’  and  Mechanics’  Bank,  Rochester... 

Fort  Plain  Bank 

James*  Bank 

Lockport  Bank,  and  Trading  Company 

Merchants’  and  Farmers*  Bank,  Ithaca 

Middletown  Bank 

Pine  Plains  Bank 

Powell  Bank 

American  Exchange  Bonk 

Delaware  Bank 


Circulation.  Bonds  and 
mortgages. 

$61,851  $35,600 
90,400  38,850 

63.500  37,355 

50,000  31,018 

79,998  32,220 

111,672  54,300 

78,750  39,900 

81,103  36,790 

170.500  85,263 

100,005  31,300 

230,000  118,650 

96,500  48,700 

49,620  29,551 

58,226  18,400 

42,348  18,918 

63,881  20,000 

81,437  42,375 

69,258  45,943 

76,543  66,060 

41,600  20,050 

77,245  46,500 

87,326  34,200 

111,052  48,560 

327,955  

102,806  


New  York  Stocks  of 
State  stock,  oth.  States. 

$24,900  $32,000 

15.000  58,000 

26.000  9,000 

14,628  15,000 

25.000  34,000 

41.000  50,000 

34.000  30,000 

34.000  20,000 

20.000  100,000 

43,661  30,000 

81,450  70,000 

10.000  50,000 

5.000  20,000 

9.000  50,000 

5.000  28,000 

25.000  26,000 

9,597  48,326 

19,200  18,000 
3,455  34,000 

15.000  ' 21,000 

24,900  20,000 

10.000  68,304 

42,575  15,000 

100,000  380,666 

58.000  66,978 


JV.  BANKS  SECURED  BY  BONDS  AND  MORTGAGES,  AND  STOCKS  OF  OTHER  STATES. 


Bank  of  Coming... 

Bank  of  Watertown 

Bank  of  Kinderhook 

Genesee  County  Bank..... 
Washington  County  Bank, 


Circulation. 

Bondi  and 
mortgages. 

Stocks  of 
oth.  States. 

$63,554 

$35,550 

$70,000 

71,460 

41,090 

57,000 

43,190 

. 46,000 

25,000 

58,764 

29,031 

50,000 

UNITED  STATES  CUSTOMS  REVENUE. 

The  new  tariff  went  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  December  last ; the  nett  proceed! 
under  it  (after  deducting  all  expenses  of  collection,)  actually  paid  into  the  Treasury  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  its  operation,  were  $22,961,333  28 ; being  greater,  by  the  sum  of 
•3  ,176,018  57,  than  the  sum  paid  into  the  Treasury  during  the  same  period  of  nine 
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months,  under  the  tariff  of  1842 ; and  exhibiting  a gain,  at  the  same  ratio  of  increase,  o4 
$4,224,691  42,  of  the  first  twelve  months,  under  the  tariff  of  1846,  as  compared  with 
the  tariff  of  1842. 

The  gross  proceeds  received  by  the  Collector  are  much  greater,  as  the  expenses  of  col- 
lection are  deducted  before  the  money  is  paid  into  the  Treasury,  and  recorded  by  the 
Register. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  receipts  into  the  Treasury,  (made  up  at  die 
Treasury  Department,  Register’s  Office,  Sept.  15, 1845,).  from  customs,  during  the  under* 
mentioned  periods : — 

From  the  1st  October,  1845,  to  1st  July,  1846, $17,850,735  73 

From  the  Ut  October,  1846,  to  1st  July,  1847, 17,594,038  08 

From  the  1st  December,  1845,  to  31st  August,  1846 ; and  from  the  1st  of  December, 
1846,  to  31st  August,  1847,  to  wit: — 

During  the  month  of  December,  1845,., - $1,289,484  97 

From  1st  January  to  30th  June,  1846, 13,657,944  96 

During  the  months  of  July  and  August,  1846...... 4,847,884  78 


Dating  the  month  of  December,  1846, 

From  the  1st  January  to  30th  June,  1847, 

During  the  months  of  July  and  August,  1847,. 

$22,961,333  28 


THE  HOLLAND  BUDGET  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENSES. 

The  annual  budget  of  expenses  for  1848  amounts  to  71,530,835  florins,  and  for  1849 
to  71,135,067  florins.  To  this  sum  must  be  added,  for  each  of  the  two  years,  500,000 
florins,  destined  to  cover  unforeseen  expenses.  The  budget  is  divided  into  eleven  heads, 


as  follows 

1848.  1849. 

Florins.  Florins. 

1.  The  King’s  household 1,250,000  1,250,000 

2.  Colleges  of  State 652,939  650,939 

3.  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affaire. 541,933  540,933 

4.  Ministry  of  Justice 2,490,734  2,491,364 

5.  Ministry  of  Interior. 4,464/458  4,318,608 

6.  Protestant  worship,  &c. ....... 1,644,896  1,649,396 

7.  Popish  worehip,  &c 562,478  562,376 

a Marine- 5,545,632  5,352,632 

9.  (A.)  National  debt 36,294,040  364274,715 

9.  (B.)  Finances 6,315,129  6,878,909 

10.  War 11,675,000  11,675,000 

11.  Colonies 88,696  88,695 

The  budget  of  receipts  for  1848  has  been  fixed  at  the  sum  of  71,679,514  florins,  divi- 
ded into  thirteen  heads,  viz: — 

Florins. 

1.  Direct  taxes 18,748,800 

2.  Excise 18,879,020 

3.  Indirect  taxes. 9.384,000 

4.  Import  and  export  duties..... 4,716,000 

5.  Guarantee  for  bullion,  &c 139,772 

6.  Domains 1,384,522 

7.  Post-office 1,330,000 

8.  Potteries 400,000 

9.  Hunting  and  fisheries 100,000 

10.  Produce  of  sales,  &c 1,754,000 

11.  Rentes  charged  on  Belgium 400,000 

12.  Reimbursements  for  the  rentes  of  the  East  Indies 9,800,000 

13.  Pay  of  the  Colonial  Administration 4,650,000 


$19,795,314  71 

,.$1,451,076  00 
. 13,952,845  86 
. 7,557,411  42 
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Thus,  a population  of  about  3,000,000  souls,  already  with  a monstrous  debt,  amounting 
to  1,228,942,511 — 00  florins,  the  annual  interest  payable  on  which  already  amounts  to  a 
sum  of  36,294,000 — 00  florins,  will  have  to  pay  the  State,  annually,  the  sum  of  71,679,514 
florins,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  almost  48  florins  per  head  when  paupexa  and  children  (say 
one-third)  are  deducted. 


THE  BANK  QF  ENGLAND.  < 

Francis  Hall,  Esq.,  one  of  jthe  proprietors  of  the  “ Commercial  Advertiser,”  while  on 
a visit  to  England,  was  favored  with  an  opportunity  of  examining  44  the  interior  and  exte- 
rior of  this  mighty  engine,  which  guides,  in  some  measure,  the  commerce  and  political 
movements  of  Europe,  if  not  of  the  world.”  Although  we  have  published,  in  former  vol- 
umes of  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  descriptions  of  the  bank,  the  account  of  Mr.  Hall  is  so 
brief,  and  yet  comprehensive,  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  copying  it  entire  :-r- 

Thc  Bank  of  England  is  an  immense  structure,  covering  five  acres  of  ground,  having 
no  windows  in  either  of  its  fronts,  but  receiving  light  from  above,  or  from  its  courts.  It  is 
open  for  business  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  continues  open  until  five  in  the  Afternoon— 
employing  during  these  houre  between  nine  hundred  and  one  thousand  persons.  At  seven 
O'clock  in  the  evening  a detachment  of  soldiers  are  marched  from  the  44  Tower”  into  the 
bank,  where  they  mount  guard  until  seven  o’clock  the  next  morning. 

The  bank  ha9  a capital  of  eighteen  millions  sterling,  and  is  managed  by  governors,  &c. 
Its  notes  are  never  re-issued  by  the  bonk,  after  being  presented  for  payment  They  may 
continue  in  circulation  for  any  time,  and  pass  from  one  bank  to  another ; but,  when  pre- 
sented to  the  bank  for  specie,  the  name  of  the  person  presenting  must  be  endorsed,  with 
his  residence  ; then,  after  a careful  examination,  the  note  is  paid  and  cancelled. 

The  printing,  binding,  &c.,  required  by  the  bank  and  its  branches,  are  done  within  the 
building  by  the  most  approved  methods.  The  steam-presses  and  all  the  machinery  are  the 
best  that  can  be  obtained  in  England  or  Scotland. 

So  admirably  arranged  is  everything,  from  the  engine-room  to  the  14  bank  parlor,”  that 
every  room  resembles  a beautiful  toy  shop.  No  44 stoker”  or  engine  44  driver”  is  required 
to  attend  the  fire  or  look  after  the  engine  during  the  day.  The  fire  is  fed  in  the  same 
manner  that  wheat  is  ground.  In  the  morning  a sufficient  quantity  is  put  into  the  44  hop- 
per,” and  that  sends  a regular  supply  into  the  grates  or  stoves,  and  nothing  farther  is  re- 
quired. The  water  is  supplied  in  the  same  way ; and  should  there  be  any  want  of  water, 
by  accident  or  otherwise,  an  alarm  is  sounded  by  a whistle. 

Each  note  is  printed  on  what  is  called  one  sheet  of  paper ; the  lowest  denomination  is 
five  pounds,  the  highest  one  thousand.  The  paper  is  first  counted  to  those  whose  duty  it 
is  to  44  wet  it  down.”  This  is  done  by  a steam  process.  After  the  paper  is  in  a proper 
state  to  be  worked,  it  is  locked  up  in  bores  and  sent  to  an  officer,  who  recounts  it.  It  is 
then  counted  again  in  parcels  of  one  hundred  sheets,  and  put  into  boxes,  which  are  locked 
and  placed  in  a sliding  case  ready  for  the  pressmen,  who  are  at  work  above.  These 
sheets  are  drawn  up  and  printed,  and  returned  in  the  same  manner ; every  sheet  worked 
rogistere  itself,  and  it  is  as  well  known  in  the  room  below,  what  number  A.  B.  is  printing 
above,  as  by  himself.  If,  by  accident,  A.  B. 44  spoils  a sheet,”  it  must  be  marked  As  such, 
and  every  particle  of  the  Bpoiled  sheet  sent  down.  Every  note  or  bill  passes  through  the 
hands  of  two  sets  of  pressmen.  First,  they  are  printed  without  the  number  and  date. 
Secondly,  tho  number  and  date  are  added,  l^hen  they  are  ready  for  the  finishing  touch, 
the  signature  of  one  of  the  cashiers.  One  of  the  most  ingenious  pieces  of  mechanism  I 
have  ever  seen  is  that  used  to  mark  the  number  on  each  bill.  There  is  no  change  of 
number  by  hand,  but  ail  is  done  by  this  machine,  and  by  steam-power. 

When  the  bills  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  printers,  they  are  sent  to  the  dry- 
ing room,  where  they  are  again  counted  and  dried  ; they  are  then  put  up  into  convenient 
packets,  and  sent  to  the  cashier's  room,  for  signature.  Thence  they  go  to  the  register's 
department,  and  from  that  office  are  brought  back  to 44  the  treasury.”  Here  they  are  kept 
in  fire-proof  iron  cases,  which  cover  all  the  sides  of  the  room.  The  room  itself  is  fire- 
proof, there  being  only  one  thing  that  can  bum,  the  counter.  On  one  side  of  this  room 
the  cases  are  filled  with  gold,  tied  up  in  bags,  and  on  the  other  the  bills  in  packages,  con- 
venient for  the  44  paying  tellers.”  There  are  two  large  locks  to  each  case,  and  the  keys 
are  kept  by  separate  officers,  so  that  both  must  be  present  before  any  sura  cab  be  re- 
moved. I held  in  my  hand,  while  in  this  room,  two  million*  iUrling,  all  ready  to  be  put 
in  circulation. 

VOl.  XVII.— HO.  IV.  38 
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Each  day  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  thousand  bills  are  printed*  The  ink  is  made  in  the 
bank,  and  it  is  of  such  a peculiar  composition  that,  by  its  effect,  together  with  that  of  the 
high-sized  paper,  the  “ blankets  ” used  on  the  presses  require  to  be  washed  by  steam  at 
least  once  a day.  The  highest  number  of  the  notes  is  99,999.  When  that  number  is 
reached,  they  return  to  No.  1,  with  a new  date.  The  pressmen  and  most  of  the  machinists 
receive  £3  per  week  ; the  females  in  the  binding  and  ruling  rooms,  from  fifteen  shillings 
to  one  pound  per  week. 

The  clerkB  are  paid  good  salaries  after  they  have  been  some  yeare  in  the  service  of  the 
bank.  They  commence,  however,  at  a low  rate,  but  soon  become  “ higher  graduates,” 
with  an  increased  salary  in  the  bank,  or  are  transferred  to  one  of  its  branches.  The  plan 
of  personal  security  is  frequently  observed,  as  in  the  United  States ; but  I was  informed 
that  there  is  an  institution  called  the  “ guarantee  fund,”  by  which  an  individual,  paying 
so  much  per  month,  becomes  a member,  and  this  institution  is  security  for  its  members — 
thus  securing  the  bank  against  loss,  or  the  painful  alternative  of  calling  on  personal  secu- 
rity in  case  of  mal-administration. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  ninety.se ven  clerks  are  employed,  whose  business  it  is  to  examine 
the  notes  by  register,  and  so  minute  and  accurate  is  the  concern  that  it  i9  known  in  the 
bank  what  notes  are  out,  and  who  received  them  ; and  it  is  the  practice  of  all  bankers,  in 
town  or  country,  to  take  the  number  of  each  note  before  it  is  paid,  and  to  whom  paid. 
This  is  a work  of  time,  but  it  gives  great  security. 

In  the  bank  there  is  a department  called  the  weighing-room.  Here  two  gentlemen  are 
employed  weighing  sovereigns  by  steam.  The  scales  are  so  constructed  as  to  drop  the 
light  coin  on  the  left,  the  full  weight  on  the  right.  Those  that  fall  on  the  left  are  taken 
out  and  cut  by  a machine,  and  returned  to  the  local  bank  or  individual  from  which  they 
came ; they  are  then  sold  to  the  bank  for  bullion,  to  be  recoined.  • 

There  are  several  families  residing  in  the  bank,  who  have  very  comfortable  accommo- 
dations. There  is  also  a bank  kitchen , as  well  as  bank  parlor.  This  is  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  directors  on  duty,  who  may  wish  a cup  of  coffee,  or  a beef-steak,  dec. 
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PERUVIAN  SILVER  MINES. 

FIRST  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  MINES— CARELESS  MODE  OF  WORKING  THEM— MINE-OWNERS  AND  MINX 
LABORERS — AMALGAMATION  AND  REFINING — PRODUCE  OF  THE  MINES. 

W*  compile  from  Tschudi’s  u Travels  in  Peru,  during  the  years  1835-1842,”  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  of  the  silver  mines,  etc.,  of  that  country : — 

History  relates  that  about  two  hundred  and  fifteen  yeare  ago,  an  Indian  shepherd,  named 
Huari  Capcha,  tended  his  flocks  on  a small  pampa,  to  the  southeast  of  the  Lake  of  Llau- 
ricocha,  the  mother  of  the  great  river  Amazon.  One  day,  when  the  shepherd  had  wan- 
dered farther  than  usual  from  his  hut,  he  sought  a resting-place  on  a declivity  of  the  Cerro 
de  Santiestevan,  and  when  evening  drew  in,  he  kindled  a fire  to  protect  himself  against 
the  cold ; he  then  lay  down  to  sleep.  When  he  awoke  on  the  following  morning,  he  was 
amazed  to  find  the  stone  beneath  the  ashes  of  his  fire  melted,  and  turned  to  silver.  He 
joyfully  communicated  the  discovery  to  his  master,  Don  Joee  Ugarte,  a Spaniard,  who 
owned  a hacienda  in  the  Quebiada  de  Huariaca.  Ugarte  forthwith  repaired  to  the  spot, 
where  he  foand  indications  of  a very  rich  vein  of  silver  ore,  which  he  immediately  made 
active  preparations  for  working.  In  this  mine,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
La  Dueubridara , (the  discoverer,)  silver  is  still  obtained.  From  the  village  of  Pasco, 
about  two  leagues  distant,  where  already  productive  mines  were  worked,  several  rich  mine- 
ownera  removed  to  Llauricocha ; here  they  sought  and  discovered  new  veins,  and  estab- 
lished new  mining  works.  The  vast  abundance  of  the  ore,  drew  new  speculators  to  the 
spot ; some  to  work  the  mines,  and  others  to  supply  the  necessary  wants  of  the  increasing 
population.  In  this  manner  was  rapidly  founded  a city,  which,  at  times,  when  the  pro- 
duce of  metal  is  very  large,  counts  18,000  inhabitants. 

In  Cerro  de  Pasco,  there  are  two  veiy  remarkable  veins  of  silver.  One  of  them,  the 
Vets  de  Colquiriica,  runs  nearly  in  a straight  line  from  north  to  south,  and  has  already 
been  traced  to  the  length  of  9,600  feet,  and  the  breadth  of  412 ; the  other  vein  is  the  Vets 
de  Pariarirca,  which  takes  a direction  from  east-southeast  to  west-northwest,  and  which 
intersects  the  Veta  de  Colqnirirca  precisely,  it  is  supposed,  under  the  market-place  of  the 
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city.  Its  known  extent  is  6,400  feet  in  length,  and  380  feet  in  breadth.  From  these 
large  veins  numberless  smaller  ones  branch  off  in  various  directions,  so  fhat  a net-work  of 
silver  may  be  supposed  to  spread  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Some  thousand  open- 
ings or  mouths  (hoc  ami  nag)  are  the  entrances  to  these  mines.  Most  of  these  entrances  are 
within  the  city  itself,  in  small  houses ; and  some  in  the  dwellings  of  the  mine-owners. 
Many  of  them  are  exceedingly  shallow,  and  not  more  than  five  hundred  deserve  the  name 
of  shafts.  All  are  worked  in  a very  disorderly  and  careless  way ; the  grand  object  of 
their  owners  being  to  avoid  expense.  The  dangerous  parts  in  the  shafts  are  never  walled 
up,  and  the  excavations  proceed  without  the  adoption  of  any  measures  of  security.  The 
consequence  is,  that  accidents  caused  by  the  falling  in  of  the  galleries  are  of  frequent  oc- 
currence ; and  every  year  the  lives  of  numbers  of  Indian  miners  are  sacrificed.  A mel- 
ancholy example  of  the  effects  of  this  negligence  is  presented  by  the  now  mined  mine  of 
Matagente,  (literally  Kill  People ,)  in  which  three  hundred  laborers  were  killed  by  the  fell- 
ing in  of  a shaft.  Tschudi  descended  into  several  of  the  mines,  among  others,  the  De$cu- 
bridora , which  is  one  of  the  deepest,  and  always  felt  that  he  had  good  reason  to  congrat- 
ulate himself  on  returning  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  safety.  Rotten  blocks  of  wood 
and  loose  stones  s^rve  for  steps,  and,  where  these  cannot  be  placed,  the  shaft,  which,  inmost 
instances,  runs  nearly  perpendicular,  is  descended  by  the  help  of  rusty  chains  and  ropes, 
whilst  loose  fragments  of  rubbish  are  continually  falling  from  the  damp  walls. 

The  mine  laborers,  all  of  whom  are  Indians,  are  of  two  classes.  One  class  consists  of 
those  who  work  in  the  mines  all  the  year  round  without  intermission,  and  who  receive 
regular  wages  from  the  mine-owners ; — the  other  class  consists  of  those  who  make  only 
temporary  visits  to  Cerro  de  Pasco,  when  they  are  attracted  thither  by  the  boyas .•  This 
latter  class  of  laborers  are  called  maquipurog.  Most  of  them  come  from  the  distant  pro- 
vinces, and  they  return  to  their  homes  when  the  boya  is  at  an  end.  The  mine  laborers  are 
also  subdivided  into  two  classes,  the  one  called  barreterog,  whose  employment  consists  in 
breaking  the  ore  ; and  the  other  called  hapireg1  or  chaquiris,  who  bring  up  the  ore  from 
the  shaft.  The  work  allotted  to  the  hapires  is  exceedingly  laborious.  Each  load  consists 
of  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  pounds  of  metal,  which  is  carried  in  a very  irksome  and  in- 
convenient manner  in  an  untanned  hide,  called  a capacho.  The  hapire  performs  his  toil- 
some duty  in  a state  of  nudity,  for,  notwithstanding  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  he  be- 
comes so  heated  by  his  laborious  exertion,  that  he  is  glad  to  divest  himself  of  his  clothing. 
As  the  work  is  carried  on  incessantly  day  and  night,  the  miners  are  divided  into  parties 
called  puntag , each  party  working  for  twelve  successive  hours.  At  six  o’clock,  morning 
and  evening,  the  puntas  are  relieved.  Each  one  is  under  the  inspection  of  a mayor-domo. 
When  a mine  yields  a scanty  supply  of  metal,  the  laborers  are  paid  in  money ; the  barre- 
teros  receiving  six  reals  per  day,  and  the  hapires  only  four.  Daring  the  boyas  the  laborers 
receive,  instead  of  their  wages  in  money,  a share  of  the  ore.  The  Indians  often  try  to 
appropriate  to  themselves,  surreptitiously,  pieces  of  ore ; but  to  do  this  requires  great  cun- 
ning and  dexterity,  so  narrowly  are  they  watched  by  the  mayor-domos.  Nevertheless 
they  sometimes  succeed.  One  of  the  hapires  related  to  me  how  he  had  contrived  to  car- 
ry off  a moat  valuable  piece  of  silver.  He  fastened  it  on  his  back,  and  then  wrapping 
himself  in  his  poncho,  he  pretended  to  be  so  ill,  that  he  obtained  permission  to  quit  the 
mine.  Two  of  his  confederates,  who  helped  him  out,  assisted  him  in  concealing  the  treas- 
ure. The  polvorilla,  a dark  powdery  kind  of  ore,  very  full  of  silver,  used  to  be  abstracted 
from  the  mines  by  the  following  stratagem : — the  workmen  would  strip  off  their  clothes, 
and  having  moistened  the  whole  of  their  bodies  with  water,  would  roll  themselves  in  the 
polvorilla,  which  stuck  to  them.  On  their  return  home  they  washed  off  the  silver-dust,  and 
sold  it  for  several  dollars.  But  this  trick  being  detected,  a stop  was  soon  put  to  it ; for, 
before  leaving  the  mines,  the  laborers  are  now  required  to  strip,  in  order  to  be  searched. 

The  operation  of  separating  the  silver  from  the  dross,  is  performed  at  some  distance 
from  Cerro  de  Pasco,  in  haciendas,  belonging  to  the  great  mine -owners.  The  process  is 
executed  in  a very  clumsy,  imperfect,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a very  expensive  manner. 
The  amalgamation  of  the  quicksilver  with  the  metal,  is  effected  by  the  tramping  of  horses. 
The  animals  employed  in  this  Way,  are  a small  ill-looking  race,  brought  from  Ayacucho 
and  Cuzco,  where  they  are  found  in  numerous  herds.  The  quicksilver  speedily  has  a fetal 
effect  on  their  hoofe,  and,  after  a few  years,  the  animals  become  unfit  for  work.  The  sepa- 
ration of  the  metals  is  managed  with  as  little  judgment  as  the  amalgamation,  and  the  waste 
of  quicksilver  is  enormous.  It  is  computed  that  on  each  mark  of  silver,  half  a pound  of 
quicksilver  is  expended.  The  quicksilver,  with  the  exception  of  some  little  brought  from 

* A mine  is  said  to  be  in  boya  when  it  yields  an  unusually  abundant  supply  of  metal 
Owing  to  the  great  number  of  mines  in  Cerro  de  Pasco,  some  of  them  are  always  in  this 
prolific  state.  There  are  times  when  the  boyag  bring  such  an  influx  of  miners  to  Cerro  de 
Pasco,  that  the  population  is  augmented  to  double  or  triple  its  ordinary  amount. 
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Idria  and  Huancavelica,  comes  from  Spain  in  iron  jars,  each  containing  about  seventy -five 
pounds  weight  of  the  metaL  In  Lima,  the  price  of  these  jars  is  from  sixty  to  one  hundred 
dollare  each,  but  they  are  occasionally  sold  as  high  as  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  or  one 
hundred  and  forty  dollars.  Considering  the  vast  losses  which  the  Peruvian  mine-owners 
gustain,  by  the  waste  of  quicksilver,  and  the  defective  mode  of  refining,  it  may  fairly  be 
inferred,  that  their  profits  are  about  one-third  less  than  they  would  be  under  a better  system 
of  management 

In  Cerro  de  Pasco,  there  are  places  called  bolicke a,  in  which  the  silver  is  separated  from 
the  dross  by  the  same  process  as  that  practised  in  the  haciendas,  only  on  a smaller  scale. 
In  the  boliches,  the  amalgamation  is  performed,  not  by  horses,  but  by  Indians,  who  mix 
the  quicksilver  with  the  ore  by  stamping  on  it  with  their  feet  for  several  hours  in  succes- 
sion. This  occupation  they  usually  perform  barefooted,  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
paralysis  and  other  diseases  caused  by  the  action  of  the  mercury,  are  very  frequent  among 
the  persons  thus  employed.  The  owners  of  the  boliches,  who  arc  mostly  Italians,  are  not 
mine  proprietors.  They  obtain  the  metal  from  thq  Indians,  who  give  them  their  huachacas • 
in  exchange  for  brandy  and  other  articles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  owners  of  thfe  boliches 
obtain  the  money  required  for  their  speculations  from  capitalists,  who  make  them  pay  an 
enormous  interest.  Nevertheless,  many  amass  considerable  fortunes  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years;  for  they  scruple  not  to  take  the  most  unjust  advantage  of  the  Indians,  whose 
laborious  toil  is  rewarded  by  little  gain. 

The  law  requires  that  all  the  silver  drawn  from  the  mines  of  Cerro  de  Pasco,  shall  be 
conveyed  to  a government  smelting  house,  called  the  Callana , there  to  be  cast  into  bare  of 
one  hundred  pounds  weight,  to  be  stamped  and  charged  with  certain  imposts.  The  value 
of  silver  in  Cerro  de  Pasco,  varies  from  seven  to  eight  dollare  per  mark.  The  standard 
•value  in  Lima  is  eight  dollare  and  a half. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  anything  like  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  yearly  produce  of  die 
jnines  of  Cerro  de  Pasco ; for  a vast  quantity  of  silver  is  never  taken  to  the  Callana,  but 
is  smuggled  to  the  coast,  and  from  thence  shipped  for  Europe.  In  the  year  1838,  no  less 
than  85,000  marks  of  contraband  silver  were  conveyed  to  the  seaport  of  Huacho,  and 
safely  shipped  on  board  a schooner.  The  quantity  of  silver  annually  smelted  and  stamped 
Sn  the  Callana  is  from  200,000  to  300,000  marks — seldom  exceeding  the  latter  amount. 
From  1784  to  1820, 1826,  and  1827,  the  amount  was  8,051,409  marks ; in  the  year  1784,  it 
was  68,208  marks ; and  in  1785,  73,455  marks.  During  seventeen  years  it  was  under 
200,000  marks : and  only  during  three  years  above  300, 000.  The  produce  of  the  mines 
is  exceedingly  fluctuating.  The  successive  revolutions  which  ho?te  agitated  the  country, 
have  tended  very  considerably  to  check  mining  operations.  On  the  overthrow  of  Santa 
.Cruz,  Don  Miguel  Otero,  the  most  active  and  intelligent  mine-owner  of  Cerro  de  Pa9co, 
was  banished ; an  event  which  had  a very  depressing  influence  on  all  the  mining  transac-, 
tions  of  that  part  of  South  America.  Within  the  last  fewf  years,  however,  mining  has  re- 
. ceived  a new  impetus,  and  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  adoption  of  a more  speedy 
and  less  expensive  system  of  amalgamation. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  STOCKINGS. 

A London  journal,  in  on  article  upon  foreign  manufactures,  has  the  following  item  in 
relation  to  the  making  of  stockings: — 

44  It  is  not  generally  known,  that  the  Chinese  knit  a considerable  quantity  of  silk  stock- 
ing* by  the  hand,  many  of  them  as  fine  as  twenty  guage,  the  quality  which  was  generally 
made  in  Europe  previous  to  the  year  1720.  A very  large  quantity  of  cotton  stockings  are 
also  hand-knitted  in  Hindostan,  it  being  a general  manufacture  at  Musilnpatam,  and  in 
those  vicinities  where  the  Dutch  and  Tweed  factories  were  established,  though  they  are 
now  under  the  dominion  of  the  British.  The  received  opinion  is,  that  the  Portuguese 
taught  the  Hindoos,  as  well  as  the  Chinese,  this  art.  Cotton  stockings,  as  fine  aa  thirty- 
four  guage,  are  knit  in  India.  They  are  beautiful  articles,  being  made  of  hand-spun  cot- 
ton, which  is  much  leveller  in  the  thread  than  mill-spun  yam.  It  is,  in  general,  considered 
in  the  East,  that  spinning  machinery  is  in  its  infancy ; and  in  this  opinion,  a few  of  the 
ablest  operative  spinners  of  Manchester  fully  coincide,  they  being  of  opinion  that  the 
method  first  pursued  by  the  colleague  of  Arkwright  will  finally  ./supersede  the  draw  frame 
and  mule  spring. 


* Huachacas  are  the  portions  of  ore  which  are  distributed  among  the  Indians  at  die  rime 
of  the  boyas,  instead  of  their  wages  being  paid  in  money. 
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MAMMOTH  STARCH  FACTORY  IN  MICHIGAN. 

We  learn  from  the  “ Detroit  Free  Preet that  Mr.  Mawbry  Chamberlain,  of  Vermont, 
removed  to  Aim  on  t,  Lapear  County,  Michigan,  about  two  years  since.  Mr.  C.  carried  oh 
the  business  extensively  in  Vermont,  and  is  still  interested  in  two  large  establishments, 
managed  by  his  brothers,  near  Windsor,  Vt.  It  seems  that  he  has  now  erected  a factory 
in  Almont,  to  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  starch  on  a more  extensive  scale  than  at  any 
similar  factory  at  the  East. 

The  factory  is  214  feet  long,  and  40  feet  wide,  including  an  L.  The  main  building  is 
134  feet  long — 14  of  which  are  used  for  an  engine-room — and  is  two  stories  high.  The 
lower  part  has  64  tubs,  holding  about  600  gallons  each,  giving  a total  of  28,400  gallons. 
The  L part  is  80  feet  long,  by  40,  of  brick,  one  and  a half  stories  high,  for  a potato-bin. 
Loaded  teams  drive  up  a platform  into  the  second  story  ; and,  following  a circle,  13  teams 
can  unload  at  a time,  through  trap-doors  over  the  bin,  which  is  calculated  to  hold  40,000 
bushels.  One  hundred  and  thirty  loads  have  been  received  in  a day,  making  a total  of 
4,000  bushels. 

In  the  second  story  of  the  principal  building  is  an  oven,  100  feet  long  by  18  wide,  for 
drying  the  starch — or  rather,  I should  say,  an  oven  of  200  feet  by  9,  as  there  is  a division 
in  the  centre,  with  doors  some  10  feet  apart  In  the  oven,  there  are  sets  of  pans,  one 
above  the  other,  which  can  be  turned  at  pleasure.  It  is  heated  from  the  steam  works,  and 
conductors  of  heat  are  carried  in  tin  pipes  all  over  the  building.  The  whole  machinery  is 
a specimen  of  so  much  ingenuity,  that  I cannot  describe  it  You  must  visit  it — it  is  worth 
the  journey.  The  proprietor,  who  is  a gentleman  much  beloved  here,  kindly  allows  stran- 
gers to  go  through  the  establishment,  and  does  not  confine  it  to  the  sign, 44  no  admittance,1* 
as  at  similar  works  in  New  England 

•The  potatoes  are  shovelled  from  a bin  into  a hopper,  where  there  is  water  constantly 
running  into  it,  and  there  they  are  as  thoroughly  washed  by  machinery,  as  a cook  could 
do  it  for  your  dinner.  Then,  by  the  action  of  the  machinery,  they  are  separated  from 
the  dirt,  stones,  and  sticks,  and  pass  on  to  two  cylinder  graters,  at  the  rate  of  100  bushels  an 
hour.  From  the  graters,  by  the  action  of  machinery,  they  go  into  the  sieve  that  separates 
the  starch  from  the  potato.  The  pulp  then  passes  into  four  large  cisterns,  and  then,  again, 
machinery  pumps  it  into  the  64  large  tubs  or  cisterns,  before  alluded  to,  for  settling. 
Then  the  water  is  drawn  off,  and  the  starch,  by  a forcing-pump,  is  carried  into  the  second 
story,  and,  when  settled,  put  into  the  oven  I have  before  spoken  of,  which  is  calculated  to 
bake  a day’s  work — being  the  starch  from  1,000  bushels,  or  60,000  lbs.  of  potatoes.  The 
starch  is  packed  in  casks,  and  shipped  East.  The  cost  of  the  factory  is  $12,000. 

Considerable  starch  was  made  last  season,  but  the  rotting  of  some  30,000  bushels  of 
potatoes  last  fall,  curtailed  the  quantity  anticipated.  This  large  quantity  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial was  thrown  away.  It  served  to  feed  many  cattle  and  hogs  of  the  neghborhood  for 
some  months.  The  pulp  remaining  as  worthless,  is  used  bt  fattening  hogs,  which  thQ 
proprietor  has  in  a yard  adjoining. 

The  factory  price  for  potatoes  is  10  cents  a bushel  Mr.  C.  has  contracted  with  various 
farmers  to  the  amount  of  400  acres.  The  average  number  of  bushels  raised  last  year  cm 
an  acre  was  275.  Allowing  the  same  this  year,  it  will  amount  to  over  100,000  bushels; 
but  this  is  not  half  the  quantity  wanted.  Farmers  were  unwilling  ta-contract,  fearing  the 
toL  Present  indications  are  good  for  the  crop.  All  varieties  are  used,  even  the  Rohan. 

It  takes  the  fall  and  whiter  to  destroy  the  potatoes,  then  wheat  and  corn  are  used  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  quantity  made  from  the  potato  per  year  will  not  be  far  from 
1,000,000  lbs.,  or  400  tons.  It  sells  for  $5  a hundred  in  New  York. 


PASTEBOARD  SHOES. 

The  44  Artisan”  describes  a specimen  of  cheatery  in  shoes,  of  which  we  had  heard,  bat 
never  supposed  to  be  a feet : — 

44  The  shoes  are  of  the  coarse  brogan  kind,  such  as  sell  at  retail  for  $1  00  and  $1  25. 
“What  is  usually  the  sole,  is,  in  this  case,  only  very  thin  poor  leather — it  may  be  sheep- 
skin. The  welt  is  very  thick  coarse  leather,  to  which  both  upper  leather  and  sole  are 
sewed  or  pegged ; the  deficiency  inside  is  supplied  by  thick  yellow  pasteboard.  The  shoes 
thus  appear  to  have  very  good  stout  soles.  A very  little  wear  carries  away  the  thin  skin 
of  a sole,  and  the  yellow  pasteboard  presents  itself,  and  the  cheatery  is  thus  exposed  too 
late  for  die  purchaser.  We  have  seen  all  this — hut  we  do  not  pat  it  under  the  head  of  new 
invention*.” 
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MINE  OF  COBALT  AND  NICKEL. 

Nickel,  from  its  scarcity,  and  the  place  it  has  taken  in  oar  manufactures  in  the  formation 
of  an  alloy,  as  a substitute  for  silver,  besides  being  applied  to  various  other  purposes  in  the 
metallic  arts,  has  become  a valuable  and  important  metal  Its  produce,  as  a commercial 
metal,  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  some  valuable  mines  in  Saxony,  which  (now  at  a 
depth  of  450  feet,)  are  said  to  be  declining  in  produce,  while  the  cost  of  production  has 
greatly  increased.  At  Chatham,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  there  is  a mine  of  cobalt 
and  nickel,  first  discovered  and  worked  by  some  German  settlers,  for  cobalt,  but  finding 
that  nickel  greatly  preponderated — a metal  whose  properties  were  then  unknown,  and  for 
which  there  was  no  market — the  mine  was  abandoned.  It  afterwards  became  the  pro* 
perty  of  Governor  Seth  Hunt,  who,  after  about  three  years*  exploration,  daring  which  period 
he  obtained  a considerable  quantity  of  cobalt,  abandoned  it  from  the  same  cause.  The 
strata  in  which  the  veins  are  situated  is  a soft  mica  slate  formation,  of  the  same  kindly 
nature  aa  those  wbich  occur  in  the  valuable  mines  of  Saxony,  being  much  softer  near  the 
lode,  which  is  always  considered  a promising  feature.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  lodes  continuing,  or  even  improving,  in  depth ; and  from  the  present  commercial  value 
of  both  metals,  the  judicious  working  of  this  mine  cannot  but  be  attended  with  the  most 
profitable  results. 


A POUND  OF  COTTON  AND  HALF  A POUND  OF  IRON. 

The  Mowing  paragraph  is  not  new ; we  have  seen  it  in  print  a hundred  times,  more  or 
less;  but  as  we  do  not  recollect  having  recorded  it  in  the  pages  of  the  Merchants’  Maga- 
zine, and  as  it  contains  such  an  amount  of  information  respecting  the  various  processes 
that  a pound  of  cotton  had  to  undergo,  before  it  appeared  in  the  form  of  muslin,  we  venture 
to  copy  it,  although.it  may  seem  rather  trite  to  a large  portion  of  our  readers : — 
u The  cotton  .came  from  the  United  States  to  London.  From  London  it  went  to  Man- 
chester, where  it  was  made  into  yam.  From  Manchester  it  was  sent  to  Paisley,  where  it 
was  woven.  It  was  then  sent  to  Ayrshire,  where  it  was  tamboured.  After  this  it  was 
conveyed  to  Dumbarton,  where  it  was  hand-seeded,  and  again  returned  to  Paisley,  from 
whence  it  was  sent  to  Kurfew,  a distant  part  of  the  country,  to  be  bleached  ; and  then  it 
was  again  returned  to  Paisley,  and  afterwards  returned  to  London  by  coach.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  this  article  was  two  years  in  getting  to  market  from  the  time  it  was  packed  in 
this  country,  till  the  doth  arrived  at  the  merchant’s  warehouse  in  London ; and  that  it 
travelled  3,000 miileaby  eea  and  980  miles  by  land  ; and,  also,  that  it  contributed  to  the 
support  of  no  lesB  than  150  persons,  who  were  necessarily  engaged  in  the  carriage  and 
manufacture  of  the  small  quantity  of  cotton,  by  which  its  value  was  increased  to  two  thou- 
sand  per  cent  !*** 

“Haifa  pound  Of  iron  can  be  manufactured  into  10,000  hair-springs,  for  watches,  each 
worth  two  dollars,  or  $20,000  for  what  originally  cost  only  two  to  three  cents.  This  is  a 
vastly  greater  inorease  of  value  bestowed  by  labor,  than  in  the  above  case,  of  a pound  of 
cotton.” 


UNITED  MEXICAN  MINING  ASSOCIATION. 

From  the  report  of  the  Association,  recently  made  at  its  half-yearly  meeting  in  London, 
we  gather  the  following  particulars  of  its  affairs,  which  will  be  interesting  to  mining  interests 
generally 

“ It  appears  that  in  the  mine  of  Rayas,  a considerable  outlay  had  been  incurred  to  keep 
the  water  out,  so  that  the  works  might  be  prosecuted,  and  by  the  last  report  it  had  con- 
siderably diminished.  The  ore  raised  had  been  52,462  cargoes,  and  the  amount  of  receipts 
$11,831.  The  coinage  of  1845  had  been  $729,820,  and  for  1846,  $757,680,  showing 
an  increase  of  $27,860.  With  respect  to  the  new  mines,  the  directors  had  taken  no  de- 
cisive steps,  but  would  act  with  caution.  The  works  had  been  greatly  impeded  by  the 
scarcity  of  quicksilver,  and  the  difficulty  of  transit  from  the  coast,  owing  to  the  unsettled 
statu  of  tiie  country.  The  general  operations  of  the  past  year  had  produced  $71,400,  less 
the  expenses,  $29^850,  leaving  a balance  of  $41,550,  or  in  sterling  £7,444  3s.  lid.  Thu 
amount  of  good  property  abroad  had  been  estimated  at  $1,336,526,  or  £239,514  sterling* 
The  surplus  cash  in  hand  was  £4,711 17s.  3d.” 
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THE  MERCANTILE  CHARACTER. 

FROM  TBS  PHILADELPHIA  XYBNIHO  BULLXTXH* 

In  all  free  countries,  the  merchants  have  played  a distinguished  part.  In  old  Venice 
they  were  already  dukes  and  princes  at  a period  when  the  nobility  of  other  lands  were 
military  chieftains.  Florence  owed  her  wealth  and  power  to  her  merchants.  It  was  com- 
merce that  raised  Amsterdam  to  greatness.  The  merchants  of  England  sit  in  her  House 
of  Lords,  and  hold  the  destinies  of  the  realm  in  their  potenthands.  In  fact,  as  civiliza- 
tion advances,  commerce  asserts  her  rightful  claims  to  superior  consideration  over  the 
rude  and  often  unlettered  military  chieftain ; and  the  men  who  develop  die  resources  of  a 
nation,  and  increase  intelligence,  as  well  as  add  to  its  physical  comforts,  are  deservedly 
ranked  highest  as  benefactors  of  mankind.  It  would  be  a curious  study  to  trace,  if  we 
had  time,  the  struggle  in  England  between  the  mercantile  interest  and  the  landed  aris- 
tocracy, the  one  seeking  to  obtain  its  due  weight  in  government,  the  other  laboring  to 
keep  down  its  aspiring  rival.  But  the  merchant,  in  the  end,  conquered  the  feudal  baron. 
Aad  had  it  not  been  for  her  merchants,  England  would  long  since  have  succumbed  in  one 
or  another  of  her  foreign  wars.  But  for  their  gigantic  resources,  freely  placed  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  State,  Napoleon  would  have  bunt  her  dock-yards  and  palled  down  Westmin- 
ster Halt 

The  character  of  the  true  merchant  deserves  all  of  this  eulogium.  But  in  speaking  of 
the  merchant,  we  allude  to  the  liberal  and  intelligent  commercial  man,  not  to  the  mean 
and  narrow-minded.  A merchant  of  enlarged  views,  like  Abbot  Lawrence,  of  Boston, 
has  no  superior  in  any  walk  of  life  ; and  there  are  men  of  the  same  stamp  in  Philadelphia, 
though,  perhaps,  it  would  be  indelicate  to  name  them  here.  Suck  a man,  especially  if  en- 
gaged in  a foreign  trade,  is  really  better  informed  for  all  the  higher  purposes  of  legislation, 
and  has  altogether  more  comprehensive  views,  than  most  of  our  professed  statesmen.  His 
business  relations  force  him  to  keep  up  with  the  changes  in  other  countries.  He  must 
know  the  settled  and  unsettled  condition  of  their  governments,  their  native  products  and 
manufactures,  the  habits  and  mode  of  life  of  the  people,  else  he  cannot  make  shipments 
with  any  prospect  of  success.  1ft  the  late  difficulty  with  Brazil,  when  all  persons  begun 
to  inquire  respecting  that  empire — and  we  must  say  that  the  general  ignorance  regarding 
Brazil,  considering  its  immense  resources,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  the  United  States  of  South 
America,  is  very  reprehensible— the  shipping  merchants  were  the  only  class  of  our  citizens 
who  could  furnish  any  correct  account  of  the  people  and  government  there.  We  would 
give  more  for  the  opinion  of  an  able  merchant  on  any  affair  relating  to  oar  foreign  rela- 
tions, than  for  that  of  all  the  lawyers,  politicians'  and  professed  statesmen  we  have,  if  we 
except  one  or  two  illustrious  names. 

So  of  our  merchants  of  intelligence  engaged  in  the  Western  trade.  They  do  not  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  mere  acquisition  of  a fortune,  to  the  amassing  cent  per  cent,  but  en- 
large their  minds  by  a knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  and  resources  of  the  great  West. 
Their  business  frequently  calling  them  abroad,  they  have  opportunities  to  compare  the  so- 
cial condition  of  Europe  with  that  of  America,  the  relative  progress  of  inventions  in  each, 
the  spread  of  intelligence,  the  extension  of  liberal  principles,  and  all  thoee  other  great 
questions  in  which  every  generous  and  observing  mind  may  be  presumed  to  take  an  inter- 
est. Unfortunately,  all  do  not  avail  themselves  of  these  advantages.  There  are,  and  we 
speak  it  with  regret,  merchants  who  neglect  those  occasions  for  improving  the  mind  and 
heart,  who  make  money  their  god,  and  who  spend  a long  life  with  every  energy  devoted 
solely  to  acquiring  that  gold  which  is  only  to  be  a subject  of  quarrel  among  their  descend- 
ants. Sack  persons  are  like  crazed  wanderers,  passing  through  a pleasant  country,  and 
taking  no  note  of  the  beantifol  scenery  around,  so  intensely  are  they  absorbed  in  their 
childish  and  foolish  thoughts ; or,  like  the  man  in  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  who  raked 
among  dost  and  ashes  for  dross,  while  an  angel  overhead  vainly  offered  him  a golden 
crown.  For  nothing  is  more  true,  than  that  an  undivided  attention  to  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  stifles  our  social  sympathies,  debases  the  intellect,  and  lays  up,  as  the  scriptures 
solemnly  express  it,  “ much  store  of  sorrows  ” for  after  days.  The  man  who  makes  him- 
self a slave  to  money,  wins  for  his  prize  the  Dead  Sea  apple — 11  golden  without,  but  ashes 
within.” 
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LAWS  FOR  THE  COLLECTION  OF  DEBTS. 

In  republishing  the  following  remarks,  which  originally  appeared  in  the  "Dry-Goods 
Reporter”  we  are  not  prepared  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  repealing  all 
laws  for  the  collection  of  debts,  and  placing  the  credit  system  entirely  on  the  basis  of 
character,  although  we  have  frequently  heard  experienced  merchants  and  business  men 
express  opinions  in  accordance  with  the  views  entertained  by  the  writer.  The  discussion 
of  the  subject  can  do  no  harm,  and  will,  perhaps,  tend  to  promote  the  interests  of  debtor 
and  creditor,  which,  in  our  view,  are  identical 

The  opinion  that  the  creditor  community  would  suffer  less  loss,  and  that  business  opera- 
tions would  be  placed  on  a sounder  basis,  by  the  abolition  of  laws  for  the  collection  of 
debts,  seems,  of  late  years,  on  the  increase,  though  we  know  of  no  trial  ihat  has  been 
given  to  this  new  scheme  of  reformation ; we  are  aware  that  no  precedent  for  it  can  be 
found  4imong  any  of  the  nations  of  antiquity.  The  Roman  and  Grecian  laws  were  espe- 
cially severe  and  rigorous,  and  the  laws  of  the  Hebrews  were  clear,  simple,  and  efficient, 
and  in  nothing  do  they  differ  so  much  from  our  own  as  in  these  characteristics. . 

Imprisonment  for  debt  was  unknown  among  them,  and  they  were  equally  free  from 
those  long  and  expensive  modes  of  procedure  for  the  collection  of  debt,  (which  are  known 
to  many  of  our  readers  to  their  cost.)  Among  the  Israelites  a debtor  might  be  sold  as  a 
bound  slave  for  the  payment  of  his  debts.  All  modern  nations  have,  we  believe,  without 
exception,  laws  on  this  subject  of  more  or  leas  rigor,  but  none  less  than  our  own  State. 

The  question,  however,  is  not  as  to  the  perfection  or  imperfection  of  our  own  laws, 
but  whether  the  interest  of  the  whole  community  would  be  advanced  by  their  entire  aboli- 
tion, leaving  each  party  to  the  good  faith,  pecuniary  responsibility,  and  integrity  of  the  one 
with  whom  he  deals.  Such  a movement  would,  doubtless,  be  attended  with  a very  sala- 
tary influence  upon  the  system  of  credit  90  extravagantly  extended  in  our  bnaiueea  com- 
munity ; its  effect  would  be  to  awaken  more  caution  in  the  seller  as  to  the  character  and 
responsibility  of  the  buyer,  as  well  as  to  check  a spirit  of  wild  speculation,  always  tho 
result  of  great  facilities  for  obtaining  credit.  In  this  its  influence  would  be  healthy  and 
most  desirable.  Our  own  experience  has  led  ns  to  the  conclusion  that  a rogue  will  only 
pay  what  and  when  he  pleases,  and  the  honest  man  will  pay  aa  soon  as  he  can,  and  M 
that  he  can. 

The  national  bankrupt  law  of  1841  was  no  doubt  abused  to  a very  great  extent,  bat 
still  quite  an  army  of  honest  and  willing  but  unfortunate  debtors  were  enabled,  through, 
its  operations,  to  again  commence  the  world,  wiser  and  better  men  5 men  who  had  tho 
disposition  to  pay,  but  who  were  crushed  under  a load  6f  debts,  judgments,  and  credit- 
ors’ bills,  and  who  were  as  much  debarred  from  the  exercise  of  their  talents,  even  to  gain 
a respectable  livelihood  (to  say  nothing  of  paying  their  debts,)  as  the  poor  Indian  was 
when  incarcerated  at  Albany,  in  default  of  the  payment  of  a certain  number  of  beaver 
skins,  (then  taken  as  currency,)  whose  common-sense  remark  strikes  home,  “ that  the 
prison  was  a mighty  bad  place  to  catch  beaver !”  A wrong  view  is  often  taken  of  tho 
operation  of  the  bankrupt  law.  It  is  trueVe  find  that  $441,000,000  of  indebtedness  wan 
liquidated,  and  that  the  assets  were  small.  The  State  of  NewlTork  came  in  for 
$172,000,000  of  this  sum,  and  the  Southern  District  alone  was  represented  by  debtors  to  . 
the  amount  of  $120,000,000,  from  which  $140,000  were  realized,  after  deducting 
$110,000— only  $110,000,  for  legal  and  judicial  proceedings ! 

The  amount  of  loss  to  creditors,  nominally,  was  very  large ; but  it  is  a question  by  no 
means  dear  whether  the  creditor  is  not  in  a better  position  now  than  before  the  passage  of 
that  act. 

; Although  we  believe  no  law  should  be  made  which  will  be  retrospective  in  its  opera- 
tions, yet  we  think  that  the  bankrupt  law  was  in  force  just  long  enough  to  achieve  all  the 
mischief  which  could  accrue  from  it,  and  was  repealed  before  its  beneficent  workings 
could  be  appreciated.  And  to  those  who  take  a different  view  of  this  subject,  we  can 
only  urge  that  a vigorous  prevention  would  be  preferable  to  a wonderful  cure  wrought  by 
this  act. 

It  is  true,  that  under  a total  abolition  of  all  laws  for  the  collection  of  debts,  designing 
men  would  be  found  who  would  lay  themselves  out  to  cheat  and  practise  upon  the  credu- 
lity of  the  unsuspidous.  But  are  we  free  from  this  now  ? Do  the  various  laws,  as 
they  exist,  protect  the  merchant  now?  We  have  laws,  it  is  true,  and  any  one  who  has 
had  occasion  to  collect  a debt  by  legal  process  can  fully  appreciate  tbeir  beauties.  That 
a stringent  law  against  false  representation,  and  the  total  abolition  of  all  laws  coercing, 
would  do  a vast  deal  towards  the  regulation  of  credits  and  trade  generally,  is  the  opinion 
of  many  of  our  shrewd  and  experienced  merchants. 
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MAMMON  AND  MANHOOD: 

A HOMILY  FOR  MERCANTILE  MEN. 

The  Scripture  speaketh  not  In  vain  in  mying,  that  “ the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all 
evil  ” foAhere  is  not  an  evil  under  the  sun,  to  the  commission  of  which  men  are  not  prompt- 
ed by  the  love  of  money  ; and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  the  light  on  this  subject  given  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  confirmed  by  general  experience,  men  everywhere  are  occupied  in  the 
constant  and  keen  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  the  prime  object  with  the  many  is  to  obtain  it, 
and  to  push  their  families  forward  in  the  unhappy  race  of  avarice  and  aggrandizement. 
For  money,  men  sacrifice  domestic  comfort,  health,  character,  and  even  hazard  life  itself ; 
for  it  they  are  guilty  of  fraud,  deception,  and  robbery.  For  money,  they  sacrifice  friend- 
ship, gratitude,  natural  affection,  and  every  holy  and  divine  feeling.  For  money,  man  be- 
comes a creeping,  crawling,  obsequious  creature,  instead  of  walking  erect  as  the  offspring 
of  man.  Mammon  and  Manhood  are  incompatible.  Why  all  this  anxiety  about  money  7 
"Why  this  constant  fever,  this  poshing  and  driving  in  order  to  obtain  it  7 Even  because 
men  form  a false  estimate  of  Life  and  its  elements.  11  A man’s  life  consisteth  not  in  the 
abundance  of  the  things  which  he  possesseth.”  He  who  would  live,  must  stir  up  the  di- 
vine fire  that  is  in  him,  to  consume  selfishness,  and  to  dispense  the  light  and  heat  to  all 
around.  Money  he  may  seek  in  moderation,  as  a means,  not  as  an  end ; and  in  order  to  pre- 
serve his  manhood,  he  must  learn  to  practise  self-denial  and  economy,  and  to  be  contented 
with  small  things ; above  all,  be  must  remember  that  God  has  set  honor  upon  his  labor, 
by  appointing  man  to  live  by  labor ; labor  is  truly  honorable,  and  however  mean  the  oc- 
cupation may  be,  if  honest,  it  is  never  disgraceful.  Instead,  therefore,  of  sinking  Man- 
hood in  the  pursuit  of  Mammon,  by  creeping,  crawling,  and  bending  to  every  one  whom 
you  may  imagine  can  help  you  forward  in  fie  race  of  worldly  advancement,  stand  erect , 
determine  in  the  strength  of  God  to  be  a Man,  to  buy  the  truth  at  whatever  cost, 
and  never  sell  it  for  any  price  ; to  labor  at  any  work,  if  needful,  to  speak  what  is  in  thy 
heart,  and  never  to  creep,  and  crawl,  and  mutter.  God  helps  those  who  help  themselvee. 


METHOD  IN  TRADE  CARRIED  TO  PERFECTION: 

OR,  TUB  MANNER  OF  CONDUCTING  BUSINESS  IN  A DRY-GOODS  STORE  IN  PHILADELPHIA* 

We  find  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  mode  of  conducting  business  arrange- 
ments in  a dry-goods  store  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  columns  of  a Southern  Journal.  Pre- 
cision in  such  matters  begets  thrift  and  prosperity,  and  we  hope  the  precepts  of  the  an- 
^nexed  article  may  be  universally  carried  out  in  business  communities: — 

The  amount  of  sales  made  at  this  store,  is  about  $300,000  annually ; each  department 
in  the  store  is  alphabetically  designated.  The  shelves  and  row's  of  goods  in  each  depart- 
ment are  numbered,  and  upon  the  tag  attached  to  the  goods,  is  marked  the  letter  of  the 
department,  the  nunlber  of  the  shelf  and  row  on  that  shelf  to  which  such  piece  of  goods 
belongs.  The  cashier  receives  a certain  sum  extra  per  week,  and  he  is  responsible  for  aU 
worthless  money  received.  Books  are  kept,  in  which  the  sales  of  each  clerk  are  entered 
for  the  day,  and  the  salary  of  the  clerk  cast,  a a a per  centage  on  each  day,  week  and 
year,  and,  at  the  loot  of  the  page,  the  aggregate  of  the  sales  appear,  and  the  per  centage. 
that  it  has  cost  to  effect  these  sales,  is  easily  calculated  for  each  day,  month  or  year.  The 
countere  ire  designated  by  an  imaginary  color,  as  the  blue,  green,  brown,  &c.,  counter. 
The  yard-sticks  and  counter-brush  belonging  to  it,  are  painted  to  correspond  with  the  im- 
aginary color  of  the  counter ; so,  by  a very  simple  arrangement,  each  of  these  necessaries 
is  kept  where  it  belongs  ; and  should  any  be  missing,  the  faulty  clerks  are  easily  known. 

All  wrapping  paper  coming  into  the  store  is  immediately  taken  to  s counter  in  the  base- 
ment, where  a lad  attends  with  a pair  of  shears,  whose  duty  it  is  to  cut  the  paper  into 
pieces  to  correspond  with  the  size  of  the  parcels  sold  at  the  different  departments,  to  which 
he  pees  that  it  is  transferred.  Ail  pieces  too  small  for  this,  even  to  the  smallest  scraps,  are 
by  him  put  into  a sack,  and  what  is  usually  thrown  away  by  our  merchants,  yields  to  this 
systematic  man  some  $20  per  year.  In  one  part  of  the  establishment  is  a tool  closet,  with' 
a work-bench  attached  ; the  closet  occupies  but  little  space,  yet  in  it  we  notice  almost 
every  useful  tool,  and  this  is  arranged  with  the  hand -saw  to  form  the  centre,  and  the- 
smaller  tools  radiating  from  it  in  san  farm ; behind  each  article  is  painted,  with  black  paint, 
the  shape  of  the  tool  belonging  in  that  place. 

It  is,  consequently,  impossible  that  anything  should  be  out  of  place  except  through  de- 
sign; and  if  any  tool  is  missing,  the  wall  will  show  the  shadow  without  fie  substance. 
Such  is  the  salutary  influence  exerted  by  order,  that  those  who  enter  this  employ  habitu- 
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ally  careless  and  reckless,  are  reformed  entirely ; and  system,  which  before  was  irksome, 
has  become  to  them  a second  nature.  The  proprietor’s  desk  stands  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  store,  raised  on  a platform  hieing  the  front,  from  which  he  can  see  all  the  operations  in 
each  section  of  the  retail  department.  From  this  desk  run  tubes,  connecting  ^th  each 
department  of  the  store,  from  the  garret  to  the  cellar,  so  that  if  a person  in  any  depart* 
ment,  either  porter,  retail  or  wholesale  clerk,  wishes  to  communicate  with  the  employer, 
he  can  do  so  without  leaving  his  station.  Pages  are  kept  in  each  department  to  take  the 
bill  of  parcels,  together  with  the  money  paid  ; and  return  the  bill  receipted,  and  change, 
if  any,  to  the  customer.  So  that  the  salesman  is  never  obliged  to  leave  the  counter  ; he 
is  at  all  times  ready  either  to  introduce  a new  article,  or  watch  that  no  goods  are  taken 
from  his  counter,  excepting  those  accounted  for. 

His  peculiar  method  of  casting  the  per  centage  of  a clerk’s  salary  on  his  sales,  enables 
him  at  all  times,  (coupling  it  with  the  clerk’s  general  conduct,  and  the  style  of  goods  he  is 
selling,)  to  form  a just  estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  the  services  of  each,  in  proportion 
to  his  salary.  By  the  alphabetic  arrangement  of  departments,  numbering  of  shelves,  and 
form  of  the  tools,  any  clerk,  no  matter  if  he  has  not  been  in  the  store  more  than  an  hour, 
can  arrange  every  article  in  its  proper  place,  and  at  any  time,  if  inquired  of  respecting, or 
referred  to  by  any  clerk,  the  proprietor  is  able  to  speak  underetandingly  of  the  capabilities 
and  business  qualities  of  any  of  his  employees.  He  has  brought  up  some  of  the  best  mer- 
chants at  present  engaged  in  the  trade,  who  do  honor  to  the  profession  as  well  as  their 
tutor. 


WHAT  A MERCHANT  SHOULD  BE. 
from  Gilbert’s  lectures  ok  ancient  commerce. 

A merchant  should  be  an  honorable  man.  Although  a man  cannot  be  an  honorable  man 
without  being  an  honest  man,  yet  a man  may  be  strictly  honest  without  being  honorable. 
Honesty  refers  to  pecuniary  affairs ; boner  refers  to  the  principles  and  feelings.  You  may 
pay  your  debts  punctually,  you  may  defraud  no  man,  and  yet  you  may  act  dishonorably. 
You  act  dishonorably  when  you  give  your  correspondents  a worse  opinion  of  your  rivals 
in  trade  than  you  know  they  deserve.  You  act  dishonorably  when  you  sell  yoar  commo- 
dities at  les9  than  their  real  value,  in  order  to  get  away  your  neighbor’s  customers.  You 
act  dishonorably  when  you  purchase  at  higher  than  the  market  price,  in  order  that  you 
may  raise  the  market  upon  another  buyer.  You  act  dishonorably  when  you  draw  accom- 
modation bills,  and  pass  them  to  your  banker  for  discount,  as  if  they  arose  out  of  real 
transactions.  You  act  dishonorably  in  every  case  wherein  your  external  conduct  is  at  va- 
riance with  your  real  opinions.  You  act  dishonorably  if,  when  carrying  on  a prosperous 
trade,  you  do  not  allow  your  servants  and  assistants,  through  whose  exertions  you  obtain 
your  success,  to  participate  in  your  prosperity.  You  act  dishonorably  if,  after  you  have 
become  rich,  you  are  unmindful  of  the  favors  you  received  when  poor.  In  all  these  cases 
there  may  be  no  intentional  fraud.  It  may  not  be  dishonest,  but  it  is  dishonorable  con- 
duct 


COMMERCE  OF  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

Papers  lately  received,  famish  us  with  some  interesting  details  of  the  trade  of  the  colony, 
extracted  from  the  annual  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Commercial  Exchange  for  the 
yean  1846-7.  According  to  the  comparison  made  in  this  document,  it  appears  that  the 
value  of  imports  has  exceeded  those  of  the  previous  year  by  £124,860  9s.,  of  whieh  £50,000 
was  specie  for  military  expenditure.  The  exports,  it  is  stated,  have  fallen  below  1845-6, 
by  £29382  13s.  fid.  The  great  increase  in  local  consumption  is  established  by  the  fact 
that,  wfrereas  the  collections  of  the  customs  department  last  year  were  not  more  than 
£85,119  17s.  5d.,  they  have  risen  this  year  to  the  amount  of  £100,759  12a.  lOd. — an  im- 
provement nearly  equal  to  18  per  cent.  The  tables  of  export  show  a decrease  in  the  arti- 
cles of  aloes,  tallow,  and  wine,  and  an  increase  in  wool,  skins,  hides,  and  ivory.  The 
number  of  vessels  visiting  the  colony  was  less  by  144  than  those  reported  in  the  former 
year,  and  this  decrease  was  attributed  to  the  comparative  suspension  of  the  guano  trade, 
and  the  fines  hitherto  enforced  under  the  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Seamen’s  Act 


O*  The  judicious  reader  of  our  M Commercial  Chronicle  and  Review,”  will  have  read 
25s.,  for  bales,  in  a table  of  “ exports  of  cotton  from  the  United  States,”  on  page  295,  oT 
the  September  number;  also,  on  page  296,  first  line,  “ England,”  for  the  United  States, 
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THE  BOOK  TRADE. 


1. — Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England;  in  Four  Books  ; with  an  Analysis  of  the 
Work.  By  Sir  William  Blackstone,  Knt,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas.  With  the  Last  Corrections  of  the  Author,  and  Notes  from  the  Twenty- 
First  London  Edition.  With  Copious  Notes,  Explaining  the  Changes  in  the  Law  Ef- 
fected by  Decision  on  Statute,  down  to  1844.  Vol.  I.  By  J.  F.  Hargrave,  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  Barrister  at  Law.  Together  with  Notes,  adapting  the  work  to  the  American  Stu- 
dent By  Jobs  L.  Wendell,  late  State  Reporter  oi  New  York.  4 vols.,  8vo.  New 
York:  Harper  & Brothers. 

Any  notice  of  Blackstone’s  Commentaries,  at  this  late  day,  would  be,  on  our  port,  a 
work  of  supererogation.  It  is  a standard  of  the  highest  authority,  and  the  contents  of  the 
work  must  be  familiar  to  every  well-read  law  student  in  the  land.  It  becomes  us,  there- 
fore, at  this  time,  to  speak  only  of  the  present  edition,  which,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  is  the  best  and  most  perfect  that  has  yet  been  published.  It  comprises  all  that  is 
valuable  in  the  editions  of  Christian  and  Chitty,  and  the  proprietors  have  rendered  it  the 
most  perfect  that  has  hitherto  appeared ; and,  without  injuring  the  integrity  of  a work 
which  has  taken  a high  and  permanent  place  in  our  standard  literature,  to  present,  both 
to  non-professional  readers  and  to  students,  a complete  and  faithful  guide  to  the  principles 
of  the  laws  of  England  as  they  are  now  administered.  To  this  end,  they  have  provided 
ample  time  for  preparation,  and  have  not  thrown  upon  one  editor  the  overwhelming  labor 
and  responsibility  of  reviewing  critically  the  entire  body  of  the  law ; a task  to  which,  it 
may  safely  be  said,  the  acquirements  of  no  single  lawyer  of  the  present  day  would  be  ade- 
quate, to  such  extent  and  complexity  has  the  system  attained,  and  so  universal  is  the  cus- 
tom of  confining  professional  study  and  practice  to  some  particular  branch  of  the  law. 
Each  book  has,  therefore,  been  confided  to  a distinct  editor,  practically  conversant  with 
the  subject  to  which  it  relates.  The  text  of  this  classical  work  is  preserved  without  muti- 
lation or  addition,  and  has  been  rendered  os  pure  and  correct  as  possible,  by  being  collated 
with  that  of  the  edition  published  in  1783,  which  was  ^prepared  by  Dr.  Burn,  from  the 
copy  containing  the  author's  last  corrections.  The  author's  notes  and  references,  also, 
have  been  carefully  verified  in  every  possible  instance.  The  editors  have,  in  their  notes, 
endeavored,  in  the  first  plaoe,  to  correct  the  few  original  oversights  of  the  author ; in  the 
next  place,  to  state  the  alterations  in  the  law  since  the  time  of  Blackstone,  so  iar  as  they 
affect  the  text ; and,  lastly,  to  expand  such  passages  as  did  not  seem  sufficiently  full,  and 
to  explain  such  as  did  not  seem  sufficiently  clear  for  an  elementary  work.  To  the  above 
have  been  added  notes,  adapting  the  work  to  the  American  student,  by  showing  the  law 
as  it  exists  in  this  country  under  our  institutions,  and  as  it  has  been  changed  by  legislative 
enactments,  particularly  in  the  State  of  New  York  ; and  also  pointing  out  the  diversities 
in  the  common  law,  as  held  in  England  and  in  this  country,  in  the  few  instances  in  which 
a difference  prevails.  These  notes  are  by  John  L.  Wendell,  Esq.,  late  State  Reporter  of 
New  York,  and  editor  of  the  last  American  edition  of  11  Starkie  on  Slander." 

3. — Beauties  of  the  Bible , Selected  from  the  Old  and  Neto  Testaments , with  Various 
Remarks  and  Brief  Dissertations.  Designed  for  the  Use  gf  Schools  and  the  Im- 
provement of  Youth . By  Ezra  Sampson.  l8mo.,  pp.  366.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers, 

We  are  not  remarkably  partial  to  “ Beauties,”  selected  for  our  admiration,  especially 
those  of  the  Bible  ; but,  in  our  school-boy  days,  we  read  from  this  collection  of  scriptural 
extracts,  and  as  it  is  more  convenient,  and  contains  so  many  interesting  narratives,  sub- 
lime and  beautiful  passages  from  “ holy  writ,**  we  can  see  no  objection  to  its  introduction 
in,to  our  common  and  other  schools.  Several  attempts  have  been  made,  since  its  first  ap- 
pearance, in  1800,  to  prepare  similar  works ; but  in  our  judgment  this  is  the  least  excep- 
tionable—indeed,  it  is  the  beet  compilation  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  been  made. 
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3. — Louis  the  Fourteenth , and  the  Court  of  France  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  By 
Mias  Pardos*  author  of  “The  City  of  the  Sultan/*  etc.  In  2 vols.,  12mo.,  pp.  1*067. 
New  York:  Harper  & Brothers. 

The  reign  of  Louis  XIV.*  of  France*  is  regarded  by  the  writer  of  this  work,  and,  we 
believe*  very  generally*  politically*  socially*  and  morally*  aB  the  most  striking  which  that 
country  has  ever  known.  Miss  Pardoe  does  not  pretend  to  give  a complete  historical  re- 
cord of  the  century  of  Louis  XIV.,  as  the  term  would  be  understood  by  statesmen  and 
politicians.  She  passes  lightly  over  the  campaigns,  the  battles*  and  the  intrigues  of  the 
several  European  cabinets.  Her  aim  was  simply  to  display,  more  fully  than  had  been 
done  before,  the  domestic  life  of  the  “ Great  Monarch,”  and  pass  in  review  the  wits,  the 
beauties,  and  the  poets  of  his  court.  For  this  purpose*  she  selects*  from  the  stores  of  the 
many  biographies  of  the  time,  all  that  may  tend  to  perfect  the  portraiture.  The  materials 
for  the  work  were  ample*  and  she  has  grouped  only  such  facts  and  anecdotes  as  were  fully 
authenticated,  either  by  one  of  the  chroniclers  of  the  time,  or  verified  by  some  competent 
recent  authority.  The  work  will  be  more  interesting  to  a larger  class  of  readers,  than  the 
elaborated  history,  with  all  its  tedious  details.  The  volumes  are  well  printed*  and  illustra- 
ted with  handsome  and  appropriate  engravings. 

4*— Story  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo . By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleio,  M.  A.  12mc.,  pp. 
310.  New  York:  Harper  & Brothers. 

We  have  no  great  sympathy  for  parsons  who  cany  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  the  Sword 
in  the  other;  or  Rev.  authors,  who  become  the  historians  of  war*  and  waste  their  energies 
and  expend  their'  genius  in  the  glorification  of  military  heroes.  Such  ministers  of  the 
“ Prince  of  Peace”  seem  to  us  out  of  their  element — they  appear  to  be  fulfilling  a mission 
somewhat  at  variance  with  that  divine  one  for  which  they  were  sent.  But  if  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Gleig  is  as  much  at  home  in  sermonizing,  as  in  relating  the  story  of  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo, he  must  be  an  eloquent  and  popular  preacher,  for  he  has  really  given  t»  a very 
graphic  and  thrilling  account  of  the  events  of  that  memorable  battle.  We  have  read 
enough  of  the  work  to  satisfy  us  that  it  contains  the  most  comprehensive  and  readable 
account  of  the  campaign  that  has  yet  been  published,  and  as  such  we  commend  it  to  those 
who  have  little  time  to  throw  away  on  more  detailed  descriptions. 

5.  — Napoleon;  His  Army  and  His  Generals;  their  Unexampled  Military  Career . 

With  a Sketch  of  the  French  Revolution . By  an  American.  Illustrated  with  numer- 
ous elegant  engravings.  12 mo.,  pp.  422.  New  York:  Leavitt*  Trow  & Co. 

The  present  volume  is  designed,  no  doubt,  to  gratify  a taste  in  the  public  mind  for  mili- 
tary exploits,  which  the  existing  war  with  Mexico  has  created*  or  rather  revived,  in  this 
country.  Of  the  utility  of  such  publications,  in  fostering  a correct  and  Christian  spirit  in 
society,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  speak.  The  design  of  the  work,  so  for  as  the 
compiler  is  concerned,  is  to  give  the  reader  a faithful  narrative  of  those  great  military 
operations,  which  agitated  Europe  for  a period  of  twenty  years.  In  the  prosecution  of 
this  object,  he  appears  to  have  consulted  previous  works  on  the  subject*  and  has  presented 
a condensed,  but  comprehensive  narrative  of  the  events,  and  men  who  figured  most  con- 
spicuously in  those  scenes  of  blood  and  murder.  In  drawing  from  Scott,  Lockhart,  Clark, 
and  other  English  authors,  comments  upon  the  political  character  and  acts  of  Napoleon, 
evidentlypartaking  of  the  natural  feelings  of  those  writers*  have  judiciously  been  avoided  ; 
thus  leaving  the  naked  narrative  for  every  one  to  study  with  an  unbiassed  mind. 

6.  — Chamber^  Miscellany  of  Useful  and  Entertaining  Knowledge . Edited  by  Robert 
Chambers,  author  of  the  “ Cyclopedia  of  English  Literature.”  Boston:  Gould,  Ken- 
dall & Lincoln.  New  York:  Berford  & Co. 

We  have  received  the  first  two  numbers  of  this  popular  work,  which  Is  to  be  repub- 
lished here  in  thirty  numbers,  uniform,  in  size  and  style,  with  the  Edinburgh  edition. 
Three  numbers  complete  a volume  of  over  500  pages  of  useful  and  entertaining  matter, 
suited  to  every  class  of  readers.  The  thirty  numbers,  when  completed,  will  form  a series 
of  ten  volumes. 
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7.  — The  Public  Men  of  the  Revolution,  Including  Events  from  the  Peace  of  1783  to 
the  Peace  of  1815.  In  a Series  of  Letters,  By  the  late  Hon.  William  Sullivan, 
LL.  D.  With  a Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author,  and  Additional  Notes.  By  his 
son,  John  T.  S.  Sullivan.  8vo.,  pp.  463.  Philadelphia:  Carey  & Hart. 

Thirteen  years  have  elapsed  since  this  work  was  first  published  in  the  life-time  of  the 
author.  At  that  period,  it  attracted  a large  share  of  the  attention  of  the  public  mind,  and 
was  a fruitful  topic  of  discussion  in  political  and  literary  circles ; and  the  impressions  it 
made  upon  crur  mind,  in  regard  to  certain  prominent  men  (particularly  Mr.  Jefferson)  of 
the  revolution,  have  often  recurred  to  us  with  a freshness  that  time  has  not  been  able  to 
efface.  We  heartily  thank  all  concerned,  for  re-producing  a work  so  well  calculated  to 
shed  light  upon  the  charactera  and  motives  of  the  men  most  conspicuous  in  the  early  po- 
litical history  of  our  institutions.  Mr.  Sullivan  was  a Federalist,  and,  of  course,  an  apolo- 
gist for  that  party,  which  has  long  since  been  merged  in  new  organizations  of  republican- 
ism. It  is  due  to  the  worthy  patriots  and  disinterested  statesmen  who  composed  the 
Federal  party,  that  their  motives  should  be  known,  and  the  principles  they  advocated  un- 
derstood ; and  we  are,  therefore,  we  repeat,  glad  that  thi9  work  has  been  re-produced,  at 
a time  and  in  a form  that  will  be  likely  to  secure  for  it  a permanent  place  in  all  our  pub- 
lic libraries.  We  consider  it  a most  valuable  contribution  to  the  political  history  of  the 
country,  and  one  which  reflects  a more  faithful  picture  of  the  public  characters  of  that 
epoch,  than  any  yet  made  to  our  literature. 

8.  — Tints  Fjrtnight  Ramble,  and  other  Poems.  By  Thomas  Mackellar,  author  of 

“ Droppings  from  the  Heart.”  12mo.,  pp.  216..  Philadelphia : Carey  & Hart. 

The  leading  poem,  which  occupies  little  more  than  one-half  the  volume,  though  some- 
what desultory,  is  the  most  readable  that  we  have  met  with  for  a long  time.  It  is  written 
in  an  agreeable  vein,  and  embraces  the  descriptive,  the  humorous,  and  the  pathetic,  and 
the  transition  from  otie  to  the  other  is  easy  and  natural.  In  the  domestic  and  miscella- 
neous pieces,  which  occupy  the  remaining  pages,  pure  and  generous  sentiments  are  ex- 
pressed in  chaste  and  simple  words.  Indeed,  without  great  pretension,  Mr.  Mackellar  is  a 
poet  that  will  44  gather  in  ” a class  of  readers  that  any  poet  might  be  proud  to  acknowledge 
as  his  admirers. 

9.  — Passages  from  the  History  of  Liberty.  18mo.,  pp.  278.  Boston : William  D. 

Ticknor  & Co. 

We  like  the  title  of  this  book  ; and  we  like  the  subject,  and  the  manner  of  treating  it, 
A portion,  the  first,  is  devoted  to  the  early  Italian  reformers,  who  labored  for  liberty, 
peace,  and  their  country ; another,  John  de  Wyclifle ; and  another,  to  the  reforms  of  Sa- 
vonarola ; and  the  closing  part  to  the  war  of  the  communities  of  Castile.  The  author 
hardly  deems  it  necessary  to  explain  the  connection  between  the  passages,  drawn  all  from 
one  great  stream  of  history,  which  are  embraced  in  his  little  volume.  The  efforts  of  the 
first  Italian  reformers,  he  justly  considers  as  illustrations  of  the  isolation  and  trials  of  the 
dark  ages ; Wyclifle’s  work,  as  a work  of  natural  principles,  just  beginning,  in  his  time, 
to  be  acknowledged  by  his  countrymen  of  England ; Savonarola’s  reforms,  as  expressing 
the  desires  for  peace  and  purification,  which  were  in  all  true  hearts,  during  a period  of  so 
much  strife  and  so  many  stains,  as  that  period  of  transition  from  the  middle  ages  to  our 
modem  times ; and  finally,  the  Castilian  war,  as  one  among  numerous  histories  concern- 
ing the  same  desires  for  juster  principles  and  larger  life.  The  author  has  brought  to  his 
work  those  rare  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  which  alone  impart  a value  and  give  an  in- 
terest to  it  With  no  mean  culture  of  the  intellect,  a comprehensive  mind,  and  a heart 
strong  in  the  love  of  history,  the  author  groups,  as  it  were,  the  ideas  of  history,  rather 
than  the  incidents  and  details,  and  thus  furnishes  us  with  a book  of  suggestions  for  men 
of  thought  Facts  are  useful  in  their  place ; but,  without  philosophic  deduction,  they  are 
like  the  body  without  the  soul— of  little  or  no  account. 
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10.  — Appleton's  Railroad  and  Steamboat  Companion ; being  a Traveller s*  Guide  through 
New  England  and  the  Middle  States , with  Routes  in  the  Southern  and  Western 
States,  and  also  in  Canada.  Forming , likewise , a Complete  Guide  to  the  White 
Mountains,  Catskill  Mountains , etc.,  Niagara  Falls,  Trenton  Falls,  etc.,  Saratoga 

. Springs , and  other  Watering-Places,  etc.,  etc.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Maps  and 
Engravings.  By  W.  Williams.  18x1)0.,  pp.  235.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & Co. 
In  the  preparation  of  this  work,  the  compiler  has  wisely,  we  think,  abandoned  the  old 
plan  of  filling  the  pages  with  tables  of  routes,  which,  from  their  complexity,  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  trace  or  understand ; and,  instead  of  a general  map,  the  accompaniment  of  the  old 
guides — which,  from  the  smallness  of  the  scale  on  which  it  is  graduated,  is  of  very  little 
use  in  a railroad  car,  and  which,  from  its  size,  and  the  necessity  of  its  being  opened  and 
re-opened,  folded  and  re-folded,  is  extremely  inconvenient  in  a crowded  conveyance — for 
this  work,  maps  of  the  several  routes  are  engraved ; and  where  it  is  a long  one,  the  route 
has  been  continued  on  another  map,  in  such  a way  as  to  be  easily  understood.  The  whole 
arrangement  of  the  information  embodied  in  this  book,  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  intended ; and  the  materials,  which  appear  to  have  been  gathered 
from  the  most  authentic  sources,  and  the  result  of  actual  observation,  furnish  information 
that  is  at  once  recent  and  reliable.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  guide-book  that  has  yet 
been  published  in  this  country. 

11.  — The  Principles  of  Nature , Her  Divine  Revelations , and  a Voice  to  Mankind . By 
and  through  Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  the  “ Poughkeepsie  Seer,”  and  “ Clairvoyant.” 
In  Three  Parts.  8vo.,  pp.  782.  New  York:  S. S.  Lyon  & Wm.Fishbough. 

This  is  certainly  an  extraordinary  work — the  most,  perhaps,  that  has  appeared  during 
the  present  century.  It  purports  to  " consist  of  the  consecutive  reasonings  and  revelations 
of  a spirit  freed,  by  a certain  physical  process,  the  philosophy  of  which  is  explained,  from 
the  obstructing  influence  of  the  material  organization,  and  exalted  to  a position  which 
gave  access  to  a knowledge  of  the  structure  and  laws  of  the  whole  material  universe.” 
Aside  from  this  claim,  it  is  a most  remarkable  production,  and  would  be  so  considered,  if 
it  had  been  put  forth  without  such  pretensions,  which  we  do  not  mean  to  say  are  not  well- 
founded.  Fbr  boldness  of  conception,  and  comprehensiveness  of  plan,  so  far  as  we  know, 
it  is  without  a parallel  in  the  history  of  literature,  philosophy,  and  religion.  It  discusses 
all  these  subjects  with  the  most  perfect  freedom.  We  learn  thus  much  by  the  casual  read- 
ing of  parts.  It  has,  of  course,  received  from  reviewers  all  sorts  of  treatment  The  re- 
ligious sentiments  it  inculcates,  have  been  denounced  as  infidel  by  the  great  body  of  ortho- 
dox theologians,  and,  of  course,  lauded  by  free-thinkers  as  the  very  essence  of  truth.  It 
seems  to  take  in  the  whole  range  of  human  knowledge,  and,  not  content  with  our  earth, 
the  author  visits  other  planets  and  other  worlds,  and  discourses  to  us  of  their  inhabitants 
and  their  peculiarities.  But  this  is  not  the  place,  had  we  space,  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
contents  of  the  volume,  much  less  to  express  an  opinion  of  its  claims  to  credence  as  a 
revelation  of  nature,  or  its  merits  as  a production  of  the  human  mind.  We  have  no  fear, 
however,  of  commending  it  to  the  curious,  although  that  is  scarcely  necessary,  as  they,  no 
doubt,  are  much  in  advance  of  us  on  this  head.  The  friends  of  old  and  well-established 
truth,  have  nothing  to  fear  from  whatever  errors  Mr.  Davis  may  have  M revealed for 
we  believe,  with  one  of  his  axioms,  “ that  any  theory,  hypothesis,  philosophy,  sect,  creed, 
or  institution,  that  fears  investigation,  openly  manifests  its  own  error.” 

12.  — The  History,  Manners , and  Customs  of  the  North  American  Indians.  18mo.,  pp. 
245.  New  York:  Robert  Carter. 

This  is  a reprint  from  a work  published  by  the  “ London  Religious  Tract  Society and 
appears  to  be  compiled  from  the  works  of  our  countryman,  Catlin.  It  abounds  in  picto- 
rial illustrations  of  Indian  life  and  scenery,  more  spirited  in  design  than  beautiful  in  exe- 
cution. The  English  author  has  adopted  the  familiar  form  of  the  dialogue,  and  the  Amer- 
ican editor  has  omitted  such  parts  of  the  work  as  seemed  to  him  irrelevant,  or  not  well 
authenticated. 
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13* — Reminiscences  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  and  Robert  Southey.  By  Joseph  Cot- 
tle. l2mo.,  pp.  378.  New  York:  Wiley  & Putnam. 

These  brief  memorials  of  Mr.  Coleridge  and  Mr.  Southey,  were  written  by  Mr.  Cottle, 
the  same  individual  who,  more  than  half  a century  before,  contributed  his  efforts  to  as- 
sist and  encourage  them,  in  their  first  entrance  on  a literary  life.  The  work  is  founded 
on  letters  and  various  memoranda,  that,  for  the  most  part,  had  lain  in  a dormant  state  for 
many  years,  and  which  were  preserved  as  mementos  of  past  scenes  personally  interesting, 
but  without,  in  the  first  instance,  the  least  reference  to  ultimate  publication.  Such  is  the 
account  we  derive  from  the  statements  of  Mr.  Cottle.  Those  who  delight  to  study  the 
history  of  the  human  mind,  in  its  moral  and  intellectual  developments,  will  find  in  these 
pages  a rich  legacy  of  rare  and  varied  instruction.  The  private  letters  of  Coleridge  and 
Southey,  undoubtedly  disclose  a faithful  portrait  of  the  intellectual  life  of  two  of  the  most 
eminently  gifted  men  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  English  literature— of  men,  to  quote 
from  a letter  of  Southey  to  Cottle,  who  “ write  in  sincerity,  and  with  the  desire  of  teach- 
ing others  so  to  think  and  to  feel,  as  may  be  best  for  themselves  and  the  community,  and 
laboring  as  much  in  their  vocation  as  if  they  were  composing  sermons,  or  delivering  them 
from  the  pulpit” 

14.  — Woman,  Her  Education  and  Influence.  By  Mrs.  Hugo  Reid.  With  a General  In- 
troduction. By  Mrs.  C.  M.  Kirkland.  “ Can  man  be  free,  and  woman  be  a slave  V 
With  numerous  illustrations.  18mo.,  pp.  100.  New  York:  Fowler  & Wells’  Phreno- 
logical Cabinet,  131  Nassau-street. 

This  is  an  excellent  work,  and  one  that  cannot  be  too  generally  read  and  studied,  not 
only  by  women  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  but  by  every  intelligent  friend  of  human  pro- 
gress, of  either  sex.  The  original  work,  we  were  not  surprised  to  learn,  had  been  trans- 
lated into  the  principal  languages  of  Europe,  and  deservedly  gained  for  the  author  a sub- 
stantial reputation.  Following  an  introductory  chapter  from  the  pen  of  Mre.  Kirkland, 
Mrs.  Reid’s  essay  is  divided  into  eleven  chapters,  in  which  she  treats  of  the  imperfections 
of  society ; the  power  of  female  influence ; woman’s  sphere  ; domestic  duties ; woman’s 
claims  to  equal  rights ; injustice  of  laws  relating  to  woman ; education  of  woman,  etc. ; 
which  she  discusses  with  great  force,  clearness,  and  ability.  Mrs.  K.’s  introduction,  and 
the  additions  made  to  the  present  issue,  render  it  the  most  desirable  edition  of  the  work 
that  has  yet  been  published. 

15.  — The  True  Story  of  My  Life  : a Sketch,  By  Hairs  Christian  Andersen.  Trans- 
lated by  Mart  Howitt.  18mo.,  pp.  298.  Boston : James  Munroe  & Co. 

No  literary  labor,  says  Mrs.  Howitt,  is  more  delightful  to  me  than  translating  the  beau- 
tiful thoughts  and  fancies  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen.  The  true  story  of  his  life,  she 
adds,  will  not  be  found  the  least  interesting  of  his  writings ; for  it  furnishes  the  key,  as  it 
were,  to  all  the  rest ; and  the  treasures  that  it  unlocks  will  be  found  to  be  possessed  of  an 
additional  value,  when  viewed  through  the  medium  of  this  introduction.  The  feet  that 
Mrs.  Howitt  saw  fit  to  translate  the  work,  will  be  a sufficient  inducement  for  many  to  read 
the  volume ; which,  we  confess,  we  have  not  yet  found  time  to  do ; but  one  who  has,  and 
in  whose  judgment  we  place  the  most  implicit  confidence,  assures  us  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive  books  of  the  day.  The  original  author  has  a personal 
interest,  not  only  in  the  London  edition,  but  in  the  American  reprint ; so  that  every  copy 
sold  will  add  something  to  his  coffers  or  comfort 

16.  — Solitude  Sweetened;  or , Miscellaneous  Meditations  on  Various  Religious  Subjects, 
Written  in  Distant  Parts  of  the  World . By  James  Mrikle,  late  Surgeon  at  Cometh. 
12mo.,  pp.  286.  New  York:  Robert  Carter. 

This  work  is  highly  recommended  by  a large  number  of  the  orthodox  clergy,  for  “ the 
warm  spirit  of  living  devotion  which  breathes  through  it,”  and  as  exhibiting  “ a very  happy 
talent  in  the  author,  in  deducing  from  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  from  the  ordinary 
occurrences  of  life,  much  religious  instruction,  in  an  unostentatious  and  pleasing  style.”  It 
embraces  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  meditations  on  various  subjects. 
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17.  — The  History  of  Sunday-Schools,  and  of  Religious  Education , from  the  Earliest 
Times.  By  Lewis  G.  Pray.  12mo.,  pp.  26 2.  Boston:  William  Crosby  Sc  H.  P. 
Nichols. 

The  design  of  this  little  volume  is  to  furnish  a brief  history  of  religious  education,  from 
the  earliest  times  down  to  the  establishment  of  Sunday-schools,  and  to  truce  their  rise, 
progress,  and  influence.  In  the  preparation  of  the  work,  accuracy  and  brevity,  rather 
than  fulness,  completeness,  or  originality,  seem  to  have  been  kept  in  view,  and  the  author 
has  brought  oat  the  most  important  frets  prominently,  and  within  a narrow  compass.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  the  friends  and  patrons  of  Sunday-schools,  who  will  doubtless  find 
a confirmation  of  their  faith  in  the  benefits  which  are  likely  to  arise  from  the  countenance 
and  extension  of  Sunday-schools,  and  religious  education  in  general. 

18.  — The  Organization  of  Labor  and  Association,  By  Matthew  Briahoourt.  Trans- 
lated by  Francis  Geo.  Shaw.  18mo.,  pp.  102.  New  York:  Wm.  H.  Graham. 

The  subject  of  association,  on  the  plan  of  Charles  Fourier,  is  ably  discussed  in  this 
pamphlet.  The  miseries  of  the  present  condition  of  society  are  pointed  out ; and,  in  a 
few  pages,  the  author  displays  “ the  very  simple  mechanism  of  the  organization  of  labor,” 
and  finally  attempts  to  demonstrate,  that  this  organization  is  conformable  to  the  views  of 
the  Creator.  That  some  change  is  to  take  place  in  the  condition  of  man,  and  in  the  pros- 
pects of  society,  and  a higher,  purer  state  attained  on  earth,  we  have  no  doubt ; but  we 
are  not  prepared  to  say,  that  this  change  is  to  be  effected  by  the  principles  supported  in 
the  present  volume,  or  through  the  instrumentality  of  Fourier’s  theory  of  association. 

19.  — Relics  from  the  Wreck  of  a Former  World; 'or.  Splinters  Gathered  on  the  Shores 

of  a Turbulent  Planet.  Proving,  to  a Demonstration,  the  Vast  Antiquity  of  the 
Earth , and  the  Existence  of  Animal  Life  of  the  most  Fantastic  Shapes , and  the  most 
Elegant  Colors,  Rivalling  those  of  the  Rainbow , Millions  of  Years  before  the  Ap- 
pearance of  Man.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  Scenery  in  a Patch  of  Infinite  Space. 
To  which  is  added.  Accounts  of  the  most  Wonderful  Bodies  and  Substances  that  have 
Fallen  from  Heaven , in  all  Ages  of  the  World , with  an  Analysis  of  Each.  Illus- 
trated with  Engravings . 8vo.,  pp. . New  York : W.  H.  Graham. 

We  have  given  the  extraordinary  title-page  in  full,  and  if  it  does  not  excite  the  mind  of 
the  curious,  anything  that  we  may  add  will  not,  surely.  From  the  preface,  which  will  bo 
read  (if  for  no  other  reason)  because  it  is  brief,  even  briefer  than  the  title,  we  leam,  that 
the  work  is  intended  to  furnish  a general  view  of  the  leading  appearances  of  physical  na- 
ture, the  economy  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  deduced  from  Milner’s  11  Gallery*  of  Na- 
ture,” Mantell’s  “ Medals  of  Creation,”  and  other  authentic  sources.  The  realities  of 
creation  certainly  surpass,  in  grandeur  and  sublimity,  the  moot  imposing  fictions  of  ro- 
mance. 

20.  — Poems.  By  George  H.  Calvert.  12ma,  pp.  125.  Boston : W.  D.  Dickinson  & Co. 
Mr.  Calvert,  if  not  a great  poet,  gives  utterance  to  “ thoughts  that  breathe  and  words 

that  bum.”  In  other  words,  he  writes,  because  he  has  something  to  say — and  no  man  of 
that  character  leaves  the  purpose  of  his  mission  entirely  unfulfilled.  The  smallest  insect, 
and  the  minutest  particle  of  the  great  s globe,  are  parts  of  a whole,  without  each  of  which 
that  whole  would  be  incomplete.  The  same  statement  can  be  applied,  with  equal  truth, 
to  the  world  of  mind.  The  pieces  in  this  volume,  although  mostly  fragmentary,  embody 
thoughts  and  feelings  that  cannot  fail  of  leaving  their  impress  upon  the  mind  that  is  pre- 
pared to  receive  them. 

21  <—ThS'  Arabian  Nights*  Entertainments.  New  York : C.  S.  Francis  & Co. 

We  can  only  repeat,  on  receipt  of  the  present  part,  our  admiration  of  the  admirable 
style  in  which  this  edition  of  a universally  popular  work  has  been  re-produced  by  the 
American  publishers.  Two  parts  more  will  complete  the  series.  The  illustrations  are 
well  executed. 
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Art.  I COMMERCE  AND  RESOURCES  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

NUMBER  I. 

INTRODUCTION— EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK — GEOGRAPHICAL  POSITION — 
TOPOGRAPHY— RIVERS — LAKES ISLANDS — PROGRESS  OF  POPULATION  OF  THE  STATE — TABU- 

LAR STATEMENT  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  RESOURCES  OF  EACH  COUNTY  IN  THE  STATE,  ETC. 

More  than  eight  years  have  elapsed  since  we  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  the  “ Merchants’  Magazine  and  Commercial  Review  and, 
although  we  have  furnished,  from  time  to  time,  in  its  pages,  elaborate  ac- 
counts of  the  commerce  and  resources  of  a majority  of  the  States,  spread 
over  our  great  national  domain,  we  have,  as  yet,  presented  no  connected 
view  of  New  York,  the  most  commercial,  the  most  wealthy,  and  the  most 
papulous  State  in  the  North  American  Union.  It  is  true,  we  have  em- 
bodied in  the  pages  of  our  journal,  at  different  times,  statements  of  the 
trade  and  tonnage  of  the  canals,  the  movement  of  produce  and  mer- 
chandise on  the  lakes  and  rivers,  traffic  and  transport  of  the  railroads,  be- 
sides furnishing  annual  statements  of  the  salt  trade  and  manufacture, 
and  other  branches  of  commercial  industry  in  New  York ; but  we  have 
deferred  giving  any  connected  account  of  the  progress  of  her  population,  or 
of  the  various  resources  that  enrich  and  impart  energy  and  activity  to  an 
enterprising  and  industrious  people.  It  has,  however,  been  our  design,  for 
some  time,  to  do  this — to  prepare  a full  and  comprehensive  statistical  view 
of  the  commerce  and  resources  of  New  York ; but  we  have  delayed  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  ail  the  requisite  materials  for  perfecting  so  arduous 
an  undertaking,  and  that  we  might  be  enabled  to  render  the  statements  as 
thorough  and  complete  as  the  sources  of  information  would  admit.  The 
completion  of  the  State  Census  of  1845,  and  the  official  publication  of  the 
information  it  embraces,  touching  the  industrial  interests  of  the  State,  thus 
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Commerce  and  Resources  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

brought  to  our  hands,  places  us  in  a condition  that  would  seem  to  point  to 
the  present,  as  the  most  appropriate  period,  for  fulfilling  our  original 
intention. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  glance  briefly  at  the  early  history  of  this  State. 
It  seems  that  before  the  discovery,  by  Hudson,  the  Eastern  shores  of  North 
America  had  been  visited  by  several  European  nations  ; and,  if  credit  be 
due  to  Icelandic  and  Norwegian  traditions,  the  bay  and  coast  of  New 
York  was  known  to  the  hardy  and  enterprising  navigators  of  Iceland  and 
Greenland,  in  the  tenth  century.  Verezano,  in  the  service  of  France,  in 
1623,  coasted  the  continent,  from  30°  to  50°  of  North  latitude,  and 
probably  spent  some  time  in  New  York  harbor,  as  he  describes  some  of  its 
features  with  tolerable  accuracy.*  Henry  Hudson,  on  the  3d  September, 
1609,  anchored  his  ship,  the  Half  Moon,  within  Sandy  Hook,  and  on  the 
12th  of  the  same  month,  he  entered  New  York  Bay,  by  the  Narrows,  and 
employed  the  following  nine  days  in  exploring  the  river,  ascending  with 
the  yacht  to  the  site  of  Albany,  and  with  his  boats  to  the  spots  on  which 
Troy,  Lansingburgh,  and  Waterford,  now  stand.  He  put  to  sea  on  the 
4th  October,  and  reached  England  on  the  7th  November,  1609.  In  1621, 
the  great  commercial  West  India  Company  was  formed,  in  Holland,  and 
sustained  by  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  States  General.  “ The  Licensed 
Trading  Company”  was  merged  in  this,  to  which  may  be  ascribed  the 
first  successful  efforts  of  the  Dutch  to  plant  colonics  in  North  America. 
At  that  time  the  bay  of  New  York  was  called  Port  Mey.  j-  During  the 
same  year,  the  forts,  New  Amsterdam,  and  Orange,  were  erected  upon 
sites  of  the  now  great  cities  of  New  York  and  Albany.  In  1623-4,  the 
West  India  Company  fitted  out  two  ships,  in  one  of  which  came  Peter 
Minnet,  the  first  governor  or  director  of  New  Netherlands.  But  it  is  not 
necessary,  and,  indeed,  we  have  not  the  space,  to  trace  farther  the  early 
history  of  New  York. 

The  position  of  the  State  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  prosecution  of  its 
commercial  and  other  industrial  enterprises,  and  the  development  of  its 
vast  and  varied  resources.  It  lies  between  40°  30'  and  45°  North  lati- 
tude, by  5°  5'  East  longitude,  from  the  city  of  Washington.  Its  extreme 
length,  East  and  West,  including  Long  Island,  is  408,  and,  exclusive  or 
that  island,  340  miles.  Its  greatest  breadth,  North  and  South,  is  310 
miles ; and  it  has  an  area  of  29,220,936  acres,  or  45,658  square  miles, 
exclusive  of  the  waters  of  the  large  lakes.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  East,  by 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut;  on  the  West,  by  Pennsylvania, 
Lake  Erie,  and  Niagara  River;  on  the  North,  by  Lower  Canada ; on  the 
Northwest,  by  Lake  Ontario  and  St.  Lawrence  River ; on  the  South,  by 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania ; and,  on  the  Southeast,  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  The  topography  of  the  State  has  many  interesting  and  striking 
features.  The  great  lakes  and  their  outlets  on  the  North  and  West — the 
line  of  water  communication,  formed  by  the  Hudson  River  and  Lake 
Champlain,  upon  the  East — the  connected  series  of  small  lakes  in  the  in- 
terior, with  the  large  streams  which  rise  in  the  middle  of  the  State,  and 
pass  through  its  Southern  boundary,  give  diversity  to  its  surface,  and  fa- 


• Gordon’s  New  York  Gaz. 

t By  Cornelius  Jacobs  Mey,  who  examined  the  const  from  Cape  Cod  to  the  Dela- 
ware. 
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cility  of  internal  navigation,  possessed,  perhaps,  by  no  other  section  of  th* 
country  of  equal  extent. 

The  principal  rivers  in  the  State  are  the  Hudson,  324  miles  long,  which 
enters  the  bay  of  New  York  City,  and  is  navigable  for  ships  of  the  largest 
class  as  far  as  Hudson,  and  for  steamboats  and  sloops  to  Troy,  151  miles  ; 
the  Mohawk,  135  miles  long,  enters  the  Hudson  a little  above  Troy ; the 
Genesee,  125  miles  long,  enters  Lake  Ontario,  with  falls  at  Rochester  of 
225  feet  in  three  miles,  having  three  perpendicular  falls  of  96,  76,  and  20 
feet,  affording  the  most  valuable  water-power  for  manufacturing  purposes ; 
Black  River,  120  miles  long,  flows  into  Lake  Ontario  ; Saranac,  65  miles 
in  length,  enters  Lake  Champlain,  at  Plattsburgh  ; the  Ansabel,  after  a 
course  of  78  miles,  enters  Lake  Champlain  ; and  the  Oswego  proceeds 
from  Oneida  Lake,  40  miles  from  Lake  Ontario. 

Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  and  Champlain,  lie  partly  within  the  State.  These 
great  reservoirs  of  fresh  water  seas  cover  a vast  extent  of  country,  and 
contain  an  almost  incredible  quantity  of  water.  The  State  geologist  of 
Michigan  gives  the  following  statement  in  regard  to  the  length,  breadth, 
and  area,  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  : — 

Erie,  mean  length,  240  miles ; mean  breadth,  40  miles ; area,  9,600 
square  miles ; mean  depth,  84  feet ; elevation,  560  feet. 

Ontario,  mean  length,  180  miles;  mean  breadth,  35  miles;  area,  6,300 
square  miles ; mean  depth,  500  feet ; elevation,  232  feet. 

Lakes  George,  Oneida,  Skaneateles,  Owasco,  Cayuga,  SeneCa,  Can- 
andaigua, Chautauque,  and  Crooked  Lake,  lie  wholly  within  the  State- 
varying  from  38  to  11  miles  in  length,  and  from  1 to  3 miles  in  breadth. 

There  are  several  important  islands  in  New  York.  Long  Island  is  120 
miles  long,  from  East  to  West,  with  an  average  breadth  of  10  miles,  and 
contains  the  counties  of  Kings,  Queens,  and  Suffolk  ; Staten  Island,  South- 
west of  New  York  harbor,  is  18  miles  long,  and  8*wide,  and  contains  the 
county  of  Richmond ; Manhattan,  or  New  York  Island,  is  15  miles  long, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  1£  miles,  and  contains  the  city  and  county  of 
New  York.  At  the  East  end  of  Long  Island,  are  Fisher’s  Island,  Shelter 
Island,  and  Robbins’  Island — all,  excepting  the  first,  small.  Grand  Island, 
in  Niagara  River,  is  12  miles  long,  and  from  2 to  7 wide,  and  extends 
within  1£  miles  of  Niagara  Falls.* 

The  population  of  the  State  forms  an  important  item  in  estimating  its 
resources  and  wealth,  especially  if  it  be  industrious  and  intelligent ; and 
that  it  is  so,  in  New  York,  we  hope  to  show  in  the  course  of  the  present 
paper.  It  embraces,  in  its  population,  the  hardy  and  enterprising  sons  of 
New  England,  the  steady  Dutchmen,  and  the  warm-hearted,  hard-working 
Irishmen,  who  possess,  in  a great  measure,  all  those  elements  of  character 
that  go  to  make  up  an  active,  industrious,  and  thriving  community.  The 
progress  of  population,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  statements  which  follow, 
has  been  truly  remarkable — greater,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any  one  of  the 
old  thirteen  States.  In  1701,  it  was  30,000  ; in  1731, f 50,395 ; in  1749, 


» Haskell's  Geographical  Dictionary. 

t At  the  time  of  taking  the  census,  in  1731,  Albany  county  contained  what  was,  in 
1831,  divided  into  42  counties,  with  a population  of  1,390,000  ; increase,  in  100  years, 
over  1,380,000.  No  more  counties  were  erected  from  1731  until  1784,  when  Clinton, 
Washington,  and  Montgomery,  were  formed  from  Albany  county.  Washington  county 
then  included  Warren  and  Clinton,  what  is  now  Essex  and  Franklin.  Montgomery  In- 
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100,000;  in  1771,  163,338;  in  1790,  340,120;  in  1800,  586,050;  in 
1810,  959,049 ; in  1820,  1,372,812 ; in  1825,  1,616,458 ; in  1830, 
1,923,522 ; in  1835,  2,174,517  ; in  1840,  2,428,921 ; in  1845,  2,604,495. 
Increase,  from  1790  to  1800,  was  245,930 ; from  1800  to  1810,  372,999 ; 
from  1810  to  1820,  413,763 ; from  1820  to  1830,  545,796  ; from  1830  to 
1835,  255,909 ; from  1835  to  1840,  254,404  ; and  from  1840  to  1845, 
175,574. 

The  State  is  divided  into  59  counties,  and  835  towns.  The  annexed 
table  shows  the  population  of  each  county,  as  given  by  the  official  censuses 
of  the  United  States  of  1830  and  1840,  and  the  State  censuses  of  1825, 
1835,  and  1845 


COUNTIES. 

POPULATION  OF 

18SS. 

THE  STATE 

1810. 

OF  NEW  TORN. 

1815. 

1840. 

184$. 

Albany-. 

42,821 

53,560 

59,762 

68,593 

77,268 

Allegany 

18,164 

26,218 

35,214 

40,975 

40,084 

Broome- 

13,893 

17,582 

20,190 

22,338 

25,808 

Cattaraugus..-. 

8,643 

16,726 

24,986 

28,872 

30,169 

Cayuga 

42,743 

47,947 

49,202 

50,338 

49,663 

Chautauque 

20,639 

34,687 

44,869 

47,975 

46,548 

Chemung* 

17,465 

20,732 

23,689 

Chenango 

34,215 

37,404 

40,762 

40,785 

39,900 

Clinton 

14,486 

19,344 

20,742 

28,151 

31,278 

Columbia. 

37,970 

39,952 

40,746 

43,252 

41,976 

Cortland 

20,271 

23,693 

24,168 

24,607 

25,081 

Delaware 

29,565 

32,933 

34,192 

35,396 

36,990 

Dutchess- 

46,698 

50,926 

50,704 

52,385 

55,124 

Erie 

24,316 

35,710 

19,387 

57,594 

62,466 

78,635 

Esses 

15,993 

20,699 

23,634 

25,102 

18,692 

Franklin 

7,978 

11,312 

12,501 

16,518 

Fulton* 

18,049 

18579 

Genesee 

40,906 

51,992 

• 58,588 

30,043 

28,845 

Greene- 

26,229 

29,525 

30,173 

30,446 

31,957 

Hamilton 

1,196 

1,324 

1,907 

1,882 

Herkimer- 

33,040 

35,869 

36,201 

37,477 

37,424 

Jefferson 

41,650 

48,515 

53,088 

60,984 

64,999 

Kings 

14,679 

20,537 

32,057 

47,613 

78,691 

Lewis 

11,669 

14,958 

16.093 

17,830 

20,218 

Livingston 

23,860 

27,719 

31,992 

35,140 

33,193 

Madison 

35,646 

39,037 

41,741 

40,008 

40,987 

Monroe 

39,108 

49,920 

58,085 

64,902 

70,899 

Montgomery  t 

39,706 

43,594 

48,359 

35,818 

29,643 

New  York 

166,086 

207,021 

270,089 

312,710 

371,223 

Niagara..*. 

14,069 

18,485 

26,490 

31,132 

34,550 

Oneida. 

57,847 

71,326 

77,518 

85,340 

84,776 

Onondaga 

48,435 

58,974 

60,908 

67,911 

70,175 

Ontario 

37,422 

40,167 

40,870 

48,501 

42,592 

Orange 

41,732 

45,372 

45,096  - 

50,739 

524227 

Orleans 

14,460 

18,773 

22,893 

25,127 

25,845 

eluded  all  that  part  of  the  State  West  of  Ulster,  Albany,  Washington,  and  Clinton  coun- 
ties. Columbia  was  erected  from  Albany  county,  in  1786.  Ontario  county  was  consti- 
tuted in  1789,  and  included  what  is  now  Ontario,  Genesee,  Monroe,  Livingston,  Steuben, 
Allegany,  Cattaraugus,  Chautauque,  Erie,  Niagara,  Orleans,  Wayne,  Yates,  etc.,  which, 
by  the  State  census  of  1845,  contain  546,331.  By  the  census  of  1790,  the  county  of  On- 
tario, comprising  the  above-named  territory,  contained  only  205  families,  or  1,081  souls. 

* The  counties  Chemung  and  Fulton  were  created  since  1830. 
t Including  Fulton  and  Hamilton. 
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TABLE — CONTINUED. 


COUNTIES. 

182$. 

1810. 

00 

1840. 

1845. 

Oswego 

17,875 

27,104 

38,245 

43,619 

48,441 

Otsego 

47,898 

51,372 

50,428 

49,628 

50,509 

Putnam 

11,866 

12,701 

11,551 

12,825 

13,258 

Queens 

20,331 

224276 

25,130 

30,324 

31,849 

Rensselaer. 

44,065 

49,472 

55,515 

60,259 

62,338 

Richmond 

5,932 

7,084 

7,691 

10,965 

13,673 

Rockland 

8,016 

9,388 

9,696 

1 1 ,965 

13,741 

Saratoga.. 

36,295 

38,616 

38,012 

40,553 

41,477 

Schenectady- 

12,876 

12,334 

16,230 

17,387 

16,630 

Schoharie 

25,926 

27,904 

28,508 

32,358 

32,488 

Seneca 

20,169 

21,031 

22,627 

24,874 

24,972 

St.  Lawrence 

27,595 

36,352 

42,047 

56,706 

62,354 

Steuben 

25,004 

33,975 

41,435 

46,138 

51,679 

Suffolk 

23,695 

26,780 

28,274 

32,469 

34,579 

Sullivan 

10,373 

12,372 

13,755 

15,629 

18,727 

Tioga 

19,951 

27,706 

16,534 

20,527 

22,456 

Tompkins- 

32,908 

36,545 

38,008 

37,948 

38,168 

Ulster 

32,015 

36,559 

39,960 

45,822 

48,907 

Warren 

10,906 

11,795 

12,034 

13,422 

14,908 

Washington 

39,280 

42,615 

39,326 

41,180 

40,554 

Wayne- 

26,761 

33,555 

37,788 

42,057 

42,515 

Westchester 

33,131 

36,476 

38,790 

48,687 

47,578 

Wyoming* 

...... 

29,544 

27,205 

Yates. 

17,455 

19,019 

19,796 

20,437 

20,777 

Total 

1,616,458 

1,923,522 

2,174,517 

2,428,921 

2,604,495 

Passing  from  a statistical  view  of  the  progress  of  the  population,  it  will 
be  in  order  to  glance  at  the  agricultural  resources  of  New  York.  The 
earth  is  the  fruitful  mother  of  the  other  great  industrial  interests  of  a State ; 
and  the  products  of  agriculture  furnish  the  manufactures  with  the  raw  ma- 
terial, out  of  which  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  artisan  produce  the  “goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise,”  that  supply  commerce  with  its  commodities  of 
traffic  and  transport. 

The  official  returns  of  the  marshals,  for  taking  the  United  States  cen- 
sus, and  the  statistics  of  the  State  of  New  York,  compiled  from  returns 
made  pursuant  to  an  act  relative  to  the  census,  or  enumeration  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  State,  passed  May  7, 1845,  furnish  the  only  reliable  means 
for  ascertaining  the  annual  products  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
branches  of  industry  ; and  although  these  tables  cannot,  from  a variety  of 
circumstances,  be  relied  on  for  their  entire  accuracy,  yet  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  approaching  it  nearly  enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  The 
statements,  undoubtedly,  rather  fall  short,  than  exceed,  the  actual  produc- 
tion of  the  State,  as  the  inquiries  of  the  marshals  are  answered  by  the 
persons  interested,  who  suppose  that  the  amount  of  their  taxes  will  be 
graduated  by  the  quantity  of  their  products. 

The  tables  which  follow  are  compiled,  or  derived  from  the  State  Census 
of  1845,  and  present  a very  full  view  of  the  prominent  products  of  the 
farm  and  the  dairy,  the  live  stock,  etc.,  in  1645,  distinguishing  that  of 
each  county : — 


* The  county  of  Wyoming  was  created  since  1830. 
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Art.  II.— STATE  DEBTS. 

The  contraction  of  debts  by  governments,  or  what  is  usually  called  the 
“ funding  system,”  is  generally  admitted  to  have  commenced  with  the  ac- 
cession of  the  stadtholder  of  Holland  to  the  throne  of  England,  in  right  of 
his  wife  Mary,  as  William  III.  Since  then,  it  has  borne  an  important  part 
in  the  operations  of  the  various  governments  of  Europe,  and  forms  now  one 
of  the  chief  evils  that  afflict  Great  Britain,  the  power  which  has  pushed  its 
credit  to  the  greatest  extent,  and  for  the  most  questionable  objects.  The 
right  of  governments  to  contract  debts  at  all  beyond  their  ability  to  dis- 
charge within  the  life-time  of  the  generation  contracting  them,  has  been 
seriously  questioned  by  statesmen  of  the  republican  school ; and  from  the 
universal  practice  among  the  States  of  America,  this  opinion  may  be  said 
to  have  become  a principle.  According  to  writers  on  public  law — Puffendorf 
and  Grotius,  in  particular — all  the  property  in  a State  belongs  to  it,  and  the 
duties  of  citizens  towards  the  State,  are  in  proportion  to  their  means  to 
assist  it ; and,  therefore,  that,  “ in  cases  of  great  urgency,  the  law  revives 
to  use  all  things  as  if  they  were  common  property.” — De  Jure  Belli  et 
Pads.  Hence,  if  a nation  engage  in  war,  it  does  so  at  its  own  peril,  and 
that  of  all  the  holders  of  property  in  it.  If  this  risk  were  more  generally 
realized  by  the  people,  war  would  become  much  less  frequent  than  is  now 
unfortunately  the  case.  By  the  funding  system,  one  part  of  a nation  loans 
its  funds  to  the  government  to  stave  off  a present  evil,  to  be  repaid  by 
generations  that  come  after,  or  rather  by  the  labor  of  that  portion  of  the 
succeeding  generations  who  pay  the  taxes.  The  right  to  expect  a gene- 
ration to  pay  debts,  in  the  contraction  of  which  they  had  no  hand,  has  been 
disputed,  inasmuch  as  it  bears  an  analogy  to  taxation  without  representa- 
tion. It  has  been  contended,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  the  succeeding 
generation  receives  the  country  and  its  contents  from  those  gone  before, 
they  are  bound  for  the  liabilities  incurred ; and,  “ if  any  do  not  like  the 
terms,  they  can  go  elsewhere.”  This  argument  implies,  however,  the  im- 
probability that  those  who  govern  a nation  in  one  generation  are  infallible, 
and  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  what  is  best  for  those  who  are  to  come 
after  ; as  thus  Alison,  in  the  H istory  of  Europe,  taking  a Tory  view,  defends 
the  contraction  of  the  English  debt  on  ground  as  follows : — 

“ When,  in  consequence  of  the  fierce  attack  of  a desperate  and  reckless 
enemy,  it  has  become  necessary  to  make  extraordinary  efforts,  it  is  often 
altogether  out  of  the  question  to  receive  supplies  in  the  year  adequate  to 
its  expenditure  ; nor  is  it  reasonable,  in  such  cases,  to  lay  upon  those  who, 
for  the  sake  of  their  children  as  well  as  themselves,  have  engaged  in  the 
struggle,  the  whole  charges  of  a contest  of  which  the  more  lasting  benefits 
are  probably  to  occur  to  those  who  are  to  succeed  them.” 

When  now  we  reflect  that  the  whole  struggle  of  England  then  wa9 
through  European  armies,  against  the  growth  of  governmental  reform,  and  of 
popular  rights,  which  have  since,  in  some  degree,  been  forced  upon  her  by 
public  opinion,  we  have  some  idea  of  the  benefit  which  the  people  derive 
now  from  the  struggle  of  the  war.  The  greatest  debts  were  incurred  to 
monopolize  the  sea,  and  acquire  colonies,  that  are  now  acknowledged  to  be 
an  additional  burden.  The  errors  and  mistakes,  to  use  no  harsher  phrase, 
committed  by  an  oligarchy,  in  their  effort  to  retain  the  control  of  affairs, 
are  to  be  paid  for  by  a people  whose  influence  in  the  government  was  then 
not  acknowledged.  Without  entering  into  this  argument,  pro  or  con,  it 
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may  be  remarked,  that,  from  the  very  nature  of  debts  contracted,  in  per- 
petuity, like  those -of  England  and  the  States  of  Europe,  and  the  necessi- 
ties out  of  which  they  grow,  it  is  evident  that  repudiation  is  the  inevitable 
result. 

Nearly  all  the  present  immense  debts  of  Europe  are  the  result  of  the 
wars  that  raged  throughout  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  and  the 
commencement  of  the  present.  In  the  course  of  twenty  years  the  debts  of 
many  of  the  countries  accumulated  beyond  their  ability  to  pay.  Had  public 
credit  been  pushed  to  the  same  extent,  in  previous  years,  England,  at  least, 
could  not  have  found  the  means  of  so  long  maintaining  the  war.  Those 
wars  were  undertaken  for  the  suppression  of  civil  liberty  and  popular 
rights,  and  the  expenses  were  extracted  from  the  people  in  the  most  feasi- 
ble manner,  with  but  little  regard  to  justice. 

The  Emperor  of  France  contracted  no  debts,  but  fought  assembled  Eu- 
rope with  the  means  he  wrested  from  the  enemies  of  France.  The  money, 
arms,  and  munitions,  furnished  by  England  to  her  allies,  by  means  of  her 
credit,  Buonaparte  conquered  to  his  own  use  ; but  that  most  unholy  alli- 
ance against  the  liberties  of  France,  and  the  progress  of  civil  liberty  in 
Europe,  never  could  have  been  sustained  for  twenty  years,  but  for  the 
facilities  afforded  by  the  funding  system  ; nor  even  in  that  case,  had  not 
national  repudiation,  on  several  occasions,  released  Austria  from  a debt 
too  largely  accumulated  ; as  thus,  after  the  repeated  struggles,  in  which  her 
treachery  had  involved  her,  with  France,  through  the  instigation  of  the 
English  government,  which  had,  while  a splendid  French  army  of  200,000 
men  was  encamped  at  Boulogne,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  cross  and 
punish  her  for  repeated  breaches  of  faith,  the  adroitness  to  induce  Austria  to 
break  faith  with  France,  and  draw  the  resistless  columns  of  the  Emperor 
upon  herself.  The  sudden  march  of  the  French  surrounded  Ulm,  and  the 
Austrian,  Mack,  surrendered,  with  50,000  men,  without  firing  a shot.  The 
means  by  which  Austria  sustained  those  fearful  losses  were,  subsidies  from 
England  and  paper  issues.  She  put  out  enormous  masses  of  paper,  and 
occasionally  reduced  the  amount  outstanding  by  forced  loans,  payable  in 
paper.  In  1811,  however,  after  repeated  robberies  of  that  nature,  the 
quantity  afloat  was  1,060,000,000  of  florins,  say  $500,000,000,  and  the 
amount  of  the  interest-paying  debt  was  never  known,  but  estimated  at 
$800,000,000 ; tho  whole  so  depreciated  as  to  threaten  exhaustion  of 
means.  On  the  11th  February,  1811,  the  minister,  Count  Wallis,  caused 
to  be  printed,  at  the  imperial  printing-office,  orders  which  were  to  be 
opened  by  all  the  governors  of  the  empire,  at  the  same  hour , on  the  15th 
of  March,  1811.  These  orders  required  that  each  should  call  in  outstand- 
ing paper,  and  for  every  five  florins  paid  in,  to  issue  a “ quittance  ” for  one 
florin,  which  “ quittance  ” was  to  circulate  as  money  ; the  paper  not  paid 
in  was  forfeited.  Thus,  $500,000,000  was  reduced  to  $100,000,000,  at 
a stroke  of  the  pen,  under  a solemn  pledge  of  the  Emperor  that  no  more 
should  be  issued.  The  issues,  however,  immediately  recommenced,  as 
soon  as  the  excitement  was  over ; and  $300,000,000,  of  new  paper,  was 
outstanding  in  1813,  when  Count  Stadion  succeeded  Count  Wallis.  The 
new  financier  evinced  his  regard  for  “ public  honor,”  by  reducing  the  debt 
only  by  one-half  the  value  at  which  it  was  reduced  under  Wallis  ; that  is 
to  say,  he  issued  $100,000,000  for  $250,000,000,  or  1 for  2£.  By  these 
two  repudiations,  the  property  of  all  institutions  and  capitalists,  throughout 
the  empire,  was  reduced  from  12J-  to  2£  by  Wallis,  and  that  2^  to  1 by 
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Stadion.  It  was  by  such  means,  by  a mere  turn  of  the  pen,  (hat  the  public 
were  taxed  $600,000,000.  There  was  certainly,  in  this  mode,  no  irrita- 
ting and  vexatious  domiciliary  visits  of  the  tax-gatherers  ; but  the  word  “re- 
pudiation” cleared  the  score.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  raise  the  “ means 
of  the  year  within  the  year,”  as  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1793,  when 
the  magnitude  of  the  English  debt,  even  then  created,  had  shaken  his 
nerves.  Austria  thus  relieved  herself,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  that 
mode  was  not  more  honest,  and  in  stricter  accordance  with  sound  princi- 
ples, than  the  mode  adopted  by  England ; that  is  to  say,  France  with  her 
assignats,  and  Austria  with  “zettfes,”  “ quittances,”  and  “ anticipation- 
scheines,”  obtained  the  proceeds  of  popular  industry  for  state  purposes,  and 
then  repudiated  the  paper,  as  did  also  Prussia,  and  Denmark,  to  a smaller 
extent.  By  these  means,  the  generation  that  incurred  the  expense  paid  it, 
and  left  the  way  clear  for  future  generations  to  repeat  the  same  thing, 
should  great  national  exigencies  arise. 

Buonaparte  governed  France,  and  enriched  her  without  contracting 
debts,  but  the  present  government  rules  only  through  debts  ; that  is  to  say, 
the  government  is  one  entirely  of  corruption,  and  exists  only  through  large 
expenditures.  Under  the  empire,  the  average  expenditure,  per  annum,  was, 
including  all  war  expenditures,  .544,000,000  f. ; under  the  present  govern- 
ment, it  is  full  1,600,000,000  f.,  or  more  than  three  times  that  of  the  em- 
pire. The  debt,  which  was  about  2,500,000,000  f.,  in  1815,  is  now  near 
5,000,000,000  f.  Notwithstanding  the  large  revenues,  the  expenditure 
exceeds  them  ; and  the  deficits,  for  seven  years,  ending  with  1848,  amount 
to  705,912,361  f.,  or  8140,796,067.  England,  during  the  past  year,  has 
been  compelled  to  contract  a debt  of  $40,000,000  to  aid  famishing  Ire- 
land, and  the  contraction  of  the  debt  was  hastened  by  the  announcement 
of  the  French  government  of  the  intention  to  offer  a loan  of  $70,000,000, 
to  make  good  half  the  deficit  in  peace  revenues ; and,  as  the  English  loan 
is  called  for  in  monthly  instalments,  the  French  debt  will  be  called  for  as 
soon  as  that  of  England  is  all  paid  up,  the  markets  of  the  world  not  being 
able  to  bear  both  simultaneously.  Two  leading  nations  are  competing,  in 
time  of  peace,  to  makegood  annual  deficits.  France,  by  burdening  her 
people,  is  preventing  their  progress  in  manufacturing  industry,  while 
Germany,  comparatively  lightly  taxed,  is  making  rapid  strides  in  rivalry  to 
both. 

Thrf  English  debt  is  some  $4,000,000,000,  an  incredible  sum,  and 
has  been  all  expended  in  wars  that  have  taken  place  since  1688.  That  is 
to  say,  from  1688  to  1815,  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years  elapsed, 
of  which  seven  wars  occupied  sixty-five'  years,  and  there  was  raised,  by 
loans,  for  their  prosecution,  £834,250,000.  Of  this,  there  has  been 
£59,930,089  discharged,  at  various  times,  leaving  due,  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  £774,319,914.  Since  the  peace,  some  farther  sums  have  been 
paid  off,  but  larger  ones  contracted,  of  which  £20,000,000,  for  negro  eman- 
cipation, in  1834  ; several  amounts  for  deficit  revenue  ; and  £8,000,000, 
this  year,  for  the  relief  of  Ireland,  are  the  chief;  leaving,  with  the  unfunded 
debt,  more  than  £810,000,000  as  the  present  debt.  Nearly  all  this  large 
sum  has  been  contracted  within  seventy  years,  of  which  the  last  thirty  have 
been  of  profound  peace.  That  is  to  say,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
American  revolution,  the  amount  was  £128,583,635.  The  expenses  of 
the  attempt  to  subjugate  this  Union,  were  £121,267,993;  consequently, 
since  1775,  the  amount  of  debt  has  been  increased  £681,416,365*  The 
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interest  and  charges,  on  this  vast  sum,  amount  to  near  £30,000,000,  or 
three-fifths  of  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  empire.  This  burden  has  be- 
come very  serious ; and  we  have,  in  the  last  year,  the  startling  fact,  that, 
so  far  from  being  able  to  discharge  any  portion  of  the  debt,  after  thirty 
years  of  peace,  £8,000,000  has  been  added  to  it,  to  avert  starvation  from 
a large  portion  of  the  people.  In  contemplating  these  facts,  it  becomes 
evident  that  what  M.  de  Talleyrand  said  of  paper  money,  is  equally  true 
of  State  debts,  viz  : that  it  is,  “ in  the  beginning,  strength  ; and,  in  the  end, 
weakness.”  The  debt  of  England  increased  very  rapidly  under  the  war 
expenditure  ; and  the  peace  expenditure  has  so  far  exceeded  the  ordinary 
revenue,  that  a continued  increase  of  debt  has  become  unavoidable.  This, 
necessarily,  must  have  an  end.  The  time  must  come  when  the  annual 
accumulation  of  interest  must  exceed  the  annual  income  of  the  country, 
even  should  peace  be  preserved.  The  largest  proportion  of  the  English 
revenues  have  been,  since  the  war,  raised  from  indirect  taxes,  or  duties  on 
consumable  goods.  During  the  war  large  sums  were  raised  by  direct 
taxes  on  property. 

If  we  compare  the  actual  taxation  of  the  year  1815  with  1841,  the  re- 
sults are  as  follows  : — 

Custom*,  exciw?, 

and  slump  taxes.  Land  tar.  Assowed.  Po*t-ofllce.  Property.  Total. 

1815.. ..  £45, 248.628  £2,578,530  £5,91^,534  £2,28*2,039  £15,109,803  £71,138,134 

1841.. ..  4G, 943, 088  1,214,430  4,715,353  1,495,540  repealed.  54,363,411 

Increase,  £1,694,460  

Decrease,  £1,364,100  £1,203,181  £787,099  £15,109,803  £16,774,723 

The  taxes  upon  labor  are  thus  seen  to  have  been  increased  in  time  of 
peace,  while  property  became  exempt. 

The  blind  fury  with  which  twenty  years  of  war  were  waged  against 
France,  by  the  aristocracy  of  England,  affords  matter  for  a most  singular 
page  of  history*  The  motives  which  governed  the  war  party  cannot  well 
be  defined,  but  were  many  and  various,  although  not  avowed  by  the  gov. 
emment.  The  leading  ones  were,  doubtless,  the  fear  of  the  propagation 
of  the  extreme  liberal  ideas  of  republican  France ; the  determination  to 
sustain  legitimacy  in  Europe,  at  all  hazards ; the  desire  of  destroying,  by 
continual  war — from  the  actual  presence  of  which,  England  was  the  only 
country  exempt — the  commercial  and  manufacturing  industry  of  the  con- 
tinent, with  the  view  to  England’s  ocean  supremacy,  and  to  seize  and  hold 
the  colonies  of  European  powers.  To  persevere  in  the  enormous  expen- 
diture which  the  war  entailed  upon  England,  popular  excitement  was  ne- 
cessary, and  terrorism  was  practised  to  an  extent  as  great  as  in  Paris  un- 
der Robespierre.  The  only  road  to  distinction,  or  means  of  even  personal 
safety,  was,  to  aid  the  government  in  its  panic  measures,  and  the  fears  it 
sought  to  excite  in  relation  to  a French  invasion.  All  the  eminent  writers 
of  the  country  were  in  the  interest  of  the  government,  striving  to  further  its 
views  by  extending  the  popular  excitement.  As  a remarkable  instance  of 
the  state  of  popular  feeling  in  Great  Britain,  wo  extract  from  <fc  An  Inquiry 
into  the  Extent  and  Stability  of  National  Resources,”  written  by  the  late 
Dr.  Chalmers,  in  1808,  the  following  passage  : — 

“ If  the  nation  can  want  wine,  it  can  extend  its  military  establishment,  by  all 
the  population  employed  in  working  for  the  purchase  of  it.  If  it  can  want  sugar, 
it  can  extend  its  military  establishment,  by  all  the  population  employed  in  work- 
ing for  its  purchase  and  conveyance.  If  it  can  want  an  article  of  home  manu- 
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facture,  it  can  extend  its  military  establishment,  by  all  the  population  employed 
in  the  fabrication  of  that  article.  If  it  cannot  dispense  with  the  use  of  them  al- 
together, still  it  may  retrench  to  such  a degree  as  to  make  the  most  important  ac- 
cessions to  the  military  defence  of  the  country.  If  it  can  retrench  a third  part 
from  its  consumption  of  tea,  sugar,  wine,  clothes,  and  household  furniture,  it  can 
withdraw  one-third  of  the  population  employed  in  providing  these  respective  arti- 
cles; and  by  giving  away  the  price  of  these  retrenchments  in  the  form  of  a tax, 
it  can  make  them  over  to  the  service  of  government.  Let  us  call  forth,  if  neces- 
sary, all  the  energy  of  our  disposable  population.  Let  us  withdraw  them  from 
the  idle  employment  of  providing  U9  with  luxuries.  Trade  may  perish,  but  it  is  the- 
whistling  of  a name.  It  iB  a bugbear  framed  by  mercantile  policy,  and  conjured 
up  to  mislead  the  eye  of  the  country  from  its  true  interests.  Let  us  suspend  our 
luxuries ; let  us  approve  ourselves  a nation  of  patriots  ; let  us  withdraw  our  peo- 
ple from  the  walks  of  merchandise ; let  us  be  an  armed  country,  and  from  one 
end  of  the  island  to  the  other  let  nothing  be  heard  but  the  note  of  preparation. 
Let  government  appropriate  to  itself  the  wealth  that  was  formerly  expended  on 
the  purchase  of  imported  articles,  and  it  will  also  appropriate  to  it3elf  the  services 
of  tne  discarded  manufacturers.  They  are  now  paid  by  our  inland  customers  in 
return  for  imported  luxuries ; they  will  afterwards  be  paid  by  government  in  re- 
turn for  public  services.  Buonajjmie , by  ruining  our  trade , is,  in  fact , advancing 
the  true  greatness  of  the  country.  He  is  filling  our  armies.  He  is  giving  extent 
and  prosperity  to  all  oar  national  establishments.  He  is  debarring  us  from  luxu- 
ries, and  pouring  the  population,  employed  in  providing  them,  into  the  business  of 
war.  He  is  emptying  our  shops  and  our  factories,  but  he  is  filling  our  fleets  and 
battalions.  No:  this  is  not  the  time  to  hesitate  about  trifles.  Accommodate  the 
distribution  of  your  people  to  the  existing  necessity.  Be  prompt,  be  vigorous,  be 
unfaltering;  fori  swear,  by  the  ambition  of  Buonaparte,  that  he  will  soon  be 
among  us  at  the  head  of  his  marauders,  if  he  knows  that,  instead  of  meeting  the 
population  of  the  island  in  warlike  and  defensive  array,  he  will  find  them  laboring 
in  their  workshops,  writing  in  their  counting-houses,  balancing  their  ledgers,  and 
persevering  in  the  good  old  way  of  their  forefathers  !n 

This  is  a singular  display  of  military  ardor,  and  of  fierce  contempt  for 
the  “ trading  spirit;”  and  it  had  a wonderful  effect  in  rousing  up  the  peo- 
ple, in  common  with  a flood  of  other  such  publications.  And  yet,  at  the- 
moment  it  was  written,  Buonaparte,  having  conquered  Europe  entire,  was 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Niemen,  and  negotiating  the  treaty  of  Til- 
sit, by  which  peace  was  restored  to  all  natrons,  except  England ; and  it 
has  since  transpired,  that  one  condition  imposed  by  that  treaty  upon  Alex- 
ander, was,  to  “ mediate  between  France  and  England  for  peace.”  A 
principal  condition  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  was,  that  Russia  should  mediate 
with  England  for  peace,  on  the  basis  of  keeping  most  of  the  colonies,  par- 
ticularly Malta,  which  she  had  taken,  and  otherwise  conclude  an  equitable 
peace  ; but  her  rulers  would  not  make  peace  on  any  terms  whh  France — 
and  to  keep  up  the  excitement  of  the  English  people,  the  press  was  con- 
tinually employed  in  terror- making.  The  people  were,  to  an  almost  in- 
credible extent,  burdened  with  taxes,  from  which  even  property-holders 
were  not  exempt ; and,  as  we  have  seen,  one-third  of  the  whole  amount 
waa  drawn  from  property,  but  on  condition  of  the  repeal  of  those  taxes  on 
the  return  of  peace.  As  soon  as  that  took  place,  property  was  released  of 
its  burden,  and  the  whole  annual  expenditure,  down  to  1S42,  was  borne 
by  the  labor  of  the  country.  It  is  manifest  that,  had  the  desire  to  dis- 
charge the  debt  really  existed,  the  taxes  imposed  upon  property  ought  to 
have  been  continued  as  a sinking  fund  to  discharge  the  principal,  while 
labor  was  groaning  under  the  burden  of  the  interest.  The  English  rulers* 
however,  including  the  property- holders,  although  very  anxious  to  carry  on 
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the  war,  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  pay  for  it ; and  in  compliance  with 
what  Lord  Castlereagh  called  an  44  ignorant  impatience  of  taxation,”  as 
soon  as  the  war  closed,  the  direct  taxes  were  repealed,  leaving  labor,  alone, 
to  discharge  the  interest.  There  are  now,  in  England,  but  some  788,000 
electors — a number  much  increased  since  the  war — who  include  the  prop- 
erty-holders and  the  protective  interests,  which  were  then  strong.  These 
persons  refused  to  pay  any  longer  a property  tax,  wherewith  to  discharge 
the  debt.  It  is  evident  that,  had  a property  tax  of  £20,000,000  per  an- 
num, only,  been  continued  afler  the  war  to  discharge  the  principal,  while 
industry  was  paying  £30,000,000  per  annum  on  the  interest,  that  the  debt 
itself  would  now  have  been  near  its  extinguishment.  Instead  of  that, 
however,  the  taxes  were  repealed ; and  Europe  remaining  at  peace,  the 
competition  of  the  continent  and  of  the  United  States  in  the  industrial  arts, 
has  continually  reduced  the  prices  of  goods,  together  with  the  profits  of 
English  industry,  each  year  making  the  burden  of  the  debt  weigh  more 
heavily  upon  the  labor  of  the  country,  until,  in  1842,  the  new  government 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  announced,  that  taxes  upon  industry  had  reached  their 
maximum,  and  that  their  results  were  inadequate  to  the  ordinary  expendi- 
ture of  the  country,  which,  including  the  debt,  could  not  be  reduced ; he 
therefore  recurred  to  the  “ war,”  or  income  tax,  for  the  means  of  meeting 
the  interest  and  not  the  principal  of  that  enormous  debt.  In  these  transac- 
tions, the  44  great  fact  ” stands  out,  that  the  represented  classes  of  Great 
Britain  would  not  tax  themselves  for  the  debt  created  for  the  support  of 
that  war,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  they  were  guided  by  their  passions, 
rather  than  by  reason  or  interest.  They  made  a boast  of  their  exertions 
to  support  the  national  honor,  when  they  put  the  taxes,  necessary  to  meet 
the  interest,  upon  the  unrepresented  classes,  without  contemplating  the 
ultimate  discharge  of  the  debt.  So  convinced  are  her  statesmen  of  this 
fact,  that  even  her  Tory  historian,  Alison,  remarks,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  436  : — 
44  The  majority  of  men  will  never  discharge  their  obligations,  if  they  can 
help  it.  If  Great  Britain  wishes  to  shake  off  its  national  debt,  it  has  only 
to  extend  the  suffrage  in  any  considerable  degree,  and  the  burden  will  not 
stand  three  months.” 

This  was  so  far  true,  that  the  property-holders  having  refused  to  tax 
themselves  for  the  debt,  although  they  did  so  for  the  support  of  the  war, 
the  inference  was  sound,  that,  if  the  right  of  suffrage  is  so  extended  as  to 
take  in  the  classes  that  are  taxed,  they  will  also  refuse  any  longer  to  pay. 
The  same  historian  might  with  equal  truth  have  added,  that,  had  the  right 
of  suffrage  been  extended,  England  never  would  have  prosecuted  the  war 
against  the  liberties  of  France  ; but  it  was  precisely  to  avert  the  example  of 
French  liberty  from  influencing  suffrage  reform  in  England,  that  the  debt 
was  incurred.  This  indisposition  of  the  property- holders  to  pay  taxes  after 
the  war,  was,  in  fact,  a repudiation  of  the  English  national  debt;  because, 
by  refusing  to  pay  while  England  enjoyed  manufacturing  and  commercial 
supremacy,  they  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  pay  now,  when  thirty  years  of 
peace  have  raised  up  successful  rivals  to  her  manufactures.  Had  they 
continued  the  war  taxes  a few  years  longer,  in  discharge  of  principal , 
there  would  have  been  no  necessity  to  demand  from  them  the  £5,500,000 
they  now  pay  in  discharge  of  interest. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  amount  of  money  derived  from  the  income 
tax  on  dividends  of  the  national  debt,  is  £900,000,  which  represents  a 
capital  of  £30,000,000  sterling,  on  which  they  have  ceased  to  pay  interest, 
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or  have  actually  repudiated,  and  for  the  avowed  reason,  because  of  the  in- 
ability of  the  government  to  raise  means  enough  from  the  other  property 
of  the  kingdom  to  pay  it.  Portions  of  the  national  debt  have  also  been 
repudiated  at  various  times  since  the  war,  by  means  of  the  operation  of 
conversions,  as  thus  : in  1822,  £142,519,290  of  5 per  cent  stock  was  re- 
duced to  a 4 percent  stock;  and  in  1830,  the  reduced  £142,519,290, 
added  to  another  4 per  cent  stock  of  £76,206,882,  making  together 
£218,726,172,  were  reduced  to  a 3|  per  cent  stock,  and  in  1842,  this 
whole  quantity  was  reduced  to  a 3 per  cent  stock.  The  operations  were 
nearly  as  follows  : — 


y Old  interest  Nsw  interest 

1822. XI 49.027,825  5 p.  ct*.  converted  into  X157.109.21 8 4 p.  els.  X7, 481,391  X6.284.3M 

1826 70,105,403  4 M “ 70.105,403  31  “ 2,804,216  2,453,619 

1830. 151,021,728  4 “ u 150,344,051  31  “ 6,040,869  5,285.759 

1834 10.622,911  4 “ “ 10,622,911  3]  u 424,916  371.800 

1842. 212,503,002  3J  “ M 212,503,002  3 “ 7,437,605  6,375,090 


Total  interest X24,186,»93  X20,770,636 

Decrease  of  interest. 3,416,256 

By  these  means,  the  stockholders  were  deprived  of  £3,416,256  of 
revenne,  which,  at  per  cent,  equals  a capital  of  £100,000,000  abso- 
lutely repudiated,  by  a barefaced  reduction  of  interest  below  what  had  been 
stipulated  on  the  contraction  of  the  debt.  The  theory  of  the  conversion 
is,  that  the  stock  being  payable  at  the  option  of  the  government,  when, 
through  abundance  of  money,  although  promoted  by  the  Bank  of  England 
in  collusion  wkh  the  government,  a stock  of  a lower  denomination  is  at, 
or  slightly  above  par,  the  government  has  the  right  to  avail  itself  of  that 
circumstance,  and  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  stock  at  a premium, 
although  the  price  paid  for  the  stock  originally,  was  not  so  high  as  that 
paid  for  3 per  cent  stock.  As  thus:  in  1813,  £38,940,000  of  3 per  cent 
stock  was  issued,  for  £21,849,302  of  money  ; consequently,  for  this  amount 
of  money,  £1,168,200  annual  interest  was  received,  which  is  equal  to 
5.35  percent  interest.  In  1812,  £7,332,795  of  5 per  cent  stock  was 
issued,  for  £6,643,343  in  money ; consequently,  the  takers  received 
£366,639  of  annual  interest,  or  5.50  per  cent,  or  but  very  little  more  in- 
terest than  those  who  took  the  3 per  cent  stock.  Yet  this  5 per  cent  in- 
terest has  been  reduced  to  3 per  cent  interest,  and  in  consequence,  the 
stock  realizes  but  £219,983  of  annual  interest,  or  3.31  per  cent,  while 
the  3 per  cent  stock  continues  to  pay  5.35  on  the  original  investment! 
Yet  this  is  not  all.  A number  of  these  persons  refused  to  take  stock  of  a 
lower  denomination,  and  demanded  the  money,  because  they  could  invest 
k in  foreign  stock  to  better  advantage.  It  was  found,  on  the  conversion 
of  the  4 and  5 per  cent  stocks,  in  1822,  that  80,000  persons  held  quanti- 
ties that  produced  an  average  of  £30  each,  only.  As  these  were  widows, 
orphans,  and  poor  persons,  who  could  not  avail  themselves  of  other  mar- 
kets, they  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  reduction,  and  take  £21,  in- 
stead of  £30  per  annum.  There  were  2,619  other  persons  whose  divi- 
dends averaged  each  £3,000  per  annum.  That  portion  of  them  that  de- 
manded money,  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  twenty-four  ounees  of  gold  for  the 
stock  they  paid  ten  ounces  for,  ten  years  previously ! This  money  they 
were  enabled  to  invest  in  foreign  stocks,  that  would  yield  them  5 or  6 per 
cent ! This  theory  of  the  conversions  is  an  absurdity.  The  currency  of 
England  is  administered  by  a national  bank,  which  had  the  power,  after 
seasons  of  good  harvests  and  favorable  state  of  the  exchanges,  to  make 
money  artificially  plenty  for  a season,  and  to  influence  the  price  of  a par- 
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ticular  stock  materially,  by  loans.  The  government,  by  seizing  such  a 
moment  of  speculation  when  prices  were  high,  could,  in  collusion  with  the 
bank,  carry  through  its  conversions.  It  is  evident,  however,  that,  if  all  the 
holders  resisted,  it  could  not  be  done.  When  the  government  undertook  to 
convert  £149,627,825,  in  1822,  if  all  the  holders  required  to  be  paid  off,  to 
invest  in  other  property,  it  could  not  have  been  done  before  a turn  in  the 
market  would  have  deprived  the  government  of  the  opportunity  of  realizing 
on  the  stock  of  a lower  denomination  to  pay  them.  In  1842,  the  3^  per 
cent  stock  was  worth  102 ; the  same  stock,  being  reduced  by  the  govern- 
ment  availing  itself  of  the  aid  of  the  bank  to  produce  a temporary  infla- 
tion of  prices,  will  now  not  sell  for  more  than  85J.  Following  this  reduc- 
tion of  interest  was  the  income  tax,  which  still  further  reduced  the  property 
of  the  government  creditor.  It  has  only  been  through  these  indirect  re- 
pudiations, that  the  British  government  has,  through  thirty  years  of  peace, 
been  enabled  to  sustain  the  burden  of  the  debt. 

The  United  States  adopted  an  entirely  different  plan.  The  government, 
as  a republican  confederacy,  recognized  the  danger  of  a permanent  na- 
tional debt,  which  would  add  to  the  patronage  of  the  federal  government, 
and  greatly  aid  in  that  centralization  of  power  which  the  regular  patron- 
age of  the  government  would  not  fail  to  promote.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
evident  that  the  power  to  contract  debts  for  the  common  defence  was  in- 
dispensable,  to  confer  that  vigor  on  the  federal  government  necessary  to 
the  transaction  of  its  foreign  relations,  which  it  never  could  exercise  if 
dependent  for  war  contributions  upon  the  several  States.  Hence  it  be- 
came imperative  to  enforce  strictly  the  sound  rule  that  no  debt  should  be 
created  without  the  simultaneous  appropriation  of  ample  funds,  not  only  to 
meet  the  interest,  but  to  extinguish  the  debt.  In  1791,  the  national  debt 
was  composed  of  812,812,821  92  foreign  debt,  and  862,650,654  60  do- 
mestic ; making,  together,  875,463,476  52.  Early  appropriations  were 
made  to  pay  the  interest  and  instalments  on  the  foreign  debt,  and  interest 
on  the  domestic  debt.  On  the  4th  August,  1790,  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  the  public  lands  were  permanently  and  exclusively  pledged  to  the  re- 
demption of  the  national  debt.  In  1792,  commissioners  were  appointed 
to  purchase  the  public  debt  at  a price  not  over  par.  In  1795,  the  ‘‘sink- 
ing fund  ” was  established  by  name,  its  resources  vested  in  the  commis- 
sioners, and  its  operations  subjected  to  their  management.  The  resources 
of  the  fund  were  increased  by  surplus  of  customs  duties  over  regular  ap- 
propriations, dividends  on  bank  stocks,  &c.,  proceeds  of  excise  of  domes- 
tic spirits,  &c.  This  continued  until  1802,  when  the  internal  duties  were 
repealed ; and  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  a sum  of  87,300,000  annu- 
ally was  appropriated  from  the  revenues  to  the  sinking  fund  in  the  hands 
of  the  commissioners,  for  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt,  and  to  remain 
in  force  until  the  redemption  should  be  completed.  Under  these  vigorous 
proceedings  the  foreign  debt  became  extinct  in  1810,  and  the  domestic 
debt,  increased  in  1804  by  815,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  (the 
act  for  creating  which  also  increased  the  sinking  fund  8700,000  per 
annum,)  was  reduced  to  839,135,484  December,  1815.  The  breaking  out  of 
the  war,  in  1812,  increased  the  charge  upon  the  sinking  fund  beyond  its 
capacity,  which  was  88,000,000,  and  tho  annual  charge  was  raised  by  the 
war  loans  to  814,524,200.  The  debt  was  raised  during  the  war  to 
8119,635,538;  and  as  the  xvar  had  destroyed  the  principal  means  of 
revenue,  viz : the  customs,  direct  tax  had  become  the  only  means  of  revo. 
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nue.  With  the  return  of  peace  the  customs  revived,  and  the  direct  taxes 
were  repealed,  inasmuch  as  that  the  land  and  customs  afforded  enough  to 
keep  the  sinking  fund  on  a sure  footing,  and  the  act  of  March,  1817,  appro- 
priated the  annual  sum  of  $10,000,000  for  paying  off  the  public  debt.  This 
fund  operated  uninterruptedly  until  1835,  when  the  last  dollar  of  the  debt 
was  discharged  and  paid  off : thus  leaving  the  nation  free  from  a danger- 
ous institution,  and  the  federal  government  with  unrivalled  credit,  and  im- 
pregnable in  the  strength  thus  acquired  in  the  ability  to  contract  any  debts 
to  meet  future  exigencies.  As  the  debt  approached  its  extinguishment, 
onerous  taxes,  which  had  been  submitted  to  cheerfully  as  a pledge  to  the 
national  creditors,  were  repealed.  The  duties  on  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  salt, 
and  molasses,  were  modified  in  1830,  and  the  two  former,  which  had 
produced  $5,000,000  per  annum,  were  abandoned  in  1832.  The  ton- 
nage duties  were  repealed  in  1830;  and  in  1832,  the  compromise  tariff  act, 
providing  for  the  biennial  reduction  of  high  duties,  submitted  to  since  the 
war  as  war  taxes,  went  into  operation,  to  reduce  all  imposts  to  a level  of 
20  per  cent,  in  1842.  The  extinguishment  of  the  debt  also  released  the 
public  lands  from  the  pledge  they  had  been  under  since  1790. 

In  this  brief  sketch  of  the  leading  features  of  the  United  States  funding 
system,  we  see  the  reverse  of  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain.  She  has 
contented  herself  with  wringing  from  unrepresented  classes  enormous 
taxes,  for  the  payment  of  interest,  only,  because  it  was  necessary,  as  a 
commercial  nation,  to  support  her  credit.  She  has  refused,  however,  to  tax 
property  to  constitute  a sinking  fund  ; and  she  has,  as  a necessary  conse- 
quence of  that  refusal,  been  obliged  to  repudiate  the  debt  by  conversions, 
as  it  pressed  too  heavily  upon  her  resources ; and,  finally,  she  has  com- 
menced, in  default  of  ability  farther  to  convert  the  stocks  into  lower  denomi- 
nations,  the  process  of  repudiation,  by  withholding  from  her  creditors,/or- 
cigners  included,  a portion  of  the  money  due  them,  under  the  name  of“  tax.” 

The  importance  of  a sinking  fund  was  profoundly  impressed  on  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1784,  when  he  came  into  power.  The  debt  was  then 
£240,000,000,  and  the  existence  of  this  onerous  burden  upon  the  industry 
of  the  country  was  rightly  viewed  by  him,  in  common  with  Mr.  Hume 
and  Adam  Smith,  as  the  germ  of  national  ruin.  He  therefore  earnestly 
gave  his  attention  to  the  means  of  redemption,  and  projected  a sinking 
fund,  based  upon  the  principle  of  compound  interest.  The  proposition  was 
to  set  apart  £1,000,000  annually,  from  the  revenue,  and  invest  it  in  com- 
missioners, whose  duty  it  should  be  to  purchase  stock  annually  with  the 
interest  derived  from  stock  standing  in  their  name.  When  Mr.  Pitt 
brought  forward  this  plan,  he  made  a most  impressive  speech,  dwelling 
with  great  force  upon  the  certain  ruin  which  an  unredeemed  debt  must 
ultimately  bring  about.  “Yet  not  only,”  said  he,  “ the  public  and  this 
House,  but  other  nations  are  intent  upon  it ; for  upon  its  deliberations,  by 
the  success  or  failure  of  what  is  now  proposed,  our  rank  will  be  decided 
among  the  powers  of  Europe.”  The  sinking  fund  was  established,  but 
was  composed,  not  of  taxes,  the  proceeds  of  which  should  bo  imme- 
diately pledged  to  the  sinking  fund,  but  of  1 per  cent  of  sums  borrowed 
in  the  year;  as  thus:  if  £100,000  was  borrowed,  £1,000  out  of  that 
sum  teas  given  to  the  sinking  fund  towards  discharging  the  debt  thus 
created . The  sinking  fund,  under  the  immense  loans  subsequently 
created,  became  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  was  evidently  a mere 
absurdity  so  long  as  the  debts  contracted  exceeded  the  amounts  paid  off ; 
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but  when,  on  the  termination  of  the  war,  loans  having  ceased,  the 
sinking  fund  amounted  to  £15,000,000,  it  is  evident  that  its  progress 
from  its  own  resources,  without  any  additional  aid,  would  have  made 
an  important  reduction  in  the  debt  in  the  lapse  of  a few  years.  This 
fund  was,  however,  seized  upon,  by  ministers,  for  the  use  of  the  treasury, 
regardless  of  the  solemn  pledge  under  which  it  was  created,  and  simulta- 
neously taxes  were  repealed  that  should  have  been  appropriated  to  its 
augmentation.  From  that  moment  British  repudiation  took  its  date.  The 
United  States,  as  we  have  seen,  appropriated  and  religiously  applied  cer- 
tain funds,  in  preference  to  all  other  objects,  to  the  redemption  of  the  debt; 
and  while  submitting  to  grievous  impositions  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
that  debt,  they  refused  to  tax  the  debt  itself,  as  the  English  have  done  in 
their  own  case,  because  they  recognized  in  that  tax  a direct  repudiation. 
When  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1842,  proposed  the  “income  tax,”  he  remarked : 
“ I propose,  for  I see  no  ground  for  exemption,  that  all  funded  property, 
whether  held  by  natives  of  this  country  or  foreigners,  should  be  subjected 
to  the  same  charge  as  unfunded  property.”  This  charge  was  3 per 
cent.  In  the  United  States  this  matter  was  put  at  rest,  in  1795,  in  the 
luminous  report  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
on  “public  credit,”  as  follows  : — 

“ Is  there  a right  in  the  government  to  tax  its  own  funds  ? 

“ The  pretence  of  this  right  is  deduced  from  the  general  right  of  the  legisla- 
tive power  to  make  all  the  property  of  the  State  contributory  to  its  exigencies. 

“ But  this  right  is  obviously  liable  to  be  restricted  by  the  engagements  of  the  gov- 
ernment; it  cannot  be  justly  exercised  in  contravention  of  them  ; they^must  torm 
an  exception.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  general  right  in  question  could  and 
would  be  abridged  by  an  express  promise  not  to  tax  the  funds  : but  this  promise, 
indeed,  has  not  been  given  in  words,  but  it  has  in  substance.  When  an  individual 
lends  money  to  the  Slate,  the  State  stipulates  to  pay  him  the  principal  lent,  with 
a certain  interest,  or  to  pay  a certain  interest  indefinitely,  until  the  principal  is 
reimbursed. 

“ To  tax  the  funds,  is  manifestly  either  to  take , or  keep  back , a portion  of  the  prin- 
cipal or  interest  stipulated  to  be  paid. 

“ To  do  this,  on  whatever  pretext,  is  not  to  do  what  is  expressly  promised  ; it  is  not 
to  pay  that  precise  principal,  or  that  precise  interest,  which  has  been  engaged  to 
be  paid  : it  is,  therefore,  to  violate  the  promise  given  to  the  lender. 

“ But  is  not  the  stipulation  to  the  lender  with  the  tacit  reservation  of  the  general 
right  of  the  legislature  to  raise  contributions  on  the  property  of  the  State  ? 

“ This  cannot  be  supposed,  because  it  involves  two  contradictory  things  ; an 
obligation  to  do , and  a light  not  to  do  ; an  obligation  to  pay  a certain  sum,  and  a 
right  to  retain  it  in  the  shape  of  a tax.  It  is  against  tne  rules  both  of  law  and 
reason,  to  admit  by  implication , in  the  construction  of  a contract,  a principle  which 
goes  in  destruction  of  it. 

“ Public  debt  can  scarcely,  in  legal  phrase,  be  defined  either  property  in  posses- 
sion or  in  action.  It  is  evidently  not  the  first  till  it  be  reduced  to  possession  by 
payment.  To  be  the  second  would  suppose  a legal  power  to  cause  payment  by 
suit.  Does  such  a power  exist  ? The  true  definition  of  public  debt  is  a property 
existing  in  the  faith  of  the  government . Its  essence  is  promise.  Its  definite  value 
depends  upon  reliance  that  that  promise  will  be  definitely  fulfilled.  Can  the  gov- 
ernment rightfully  tax  its  promises  ? Can  it  put  its  faith  under  contribution  ? 
Where  or  what  is  the  value  of  debt  if  such  a right  exists  V* 

Through  several  pages,  every  possible  argument  in  favor  of  this  species 
of  repudiation  wa9  successfully  put  down  by  the  American  statesman,  and 
his  views  applied  to  domestic  creditors,  citizens  of  the  indebted  State. 
We  have  seen  that  the  English  minister  could  see  no  reason  why  this 
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repudiation  in  degree,  should  not  only  be  applied  to  domestic  creditors,  but 
foreign  also.  The  United  States,  under  the  sound  principles  which  guided 
her  statesmen,  paid  off,  by  taxation,  from  1791  to  1835,  a period  of  forty-four 
years,  8415,968,503  90,  principal  and  interest,  extinguishing  the  expense 
of  two  wars,  and  the  purchase  of  two  territories,  Louisiana  and  Florida, 
sufficient  for  two  empires,  without  infringing  the  solemn  obligations  of  a 
government  to  its  creditors  in  any  respect.  The  whole  sum  stipulated 
was  paid  to  the  last  cent.  The  course  of  England,  in  the  same  time,  in 
regard  to  her  creditors,  may  be  best  understood  by  taking  a stock  originally 
subscribed,  and  tracing  its  fortunes  to  the  present  time  ; as  thus  : in  1800 
the  government  issued  a 5 per  cent  stock  of  £20,124,814  for  £17,815,958 
cash  : consequently,  a person  who  paid  £8,788,  received  £10,000  stock, 
bearing  an  annual  dividend  of  £50,  which  is  about  5.68  per  cent  on  bis 
investment.  The  amount  of  interest,  paid  on  this  identical  stock,  has  un- 
dergone reduction  as  follows : — 


1800. 

Stock..  £10,000 

Interest 500 

Int.  per  ct.  on  investment. . 5.68 


1812.  1830.  184!.  1844. 

Conversion.  Conversion.  Conversion.  Incorn#  tn*. 

£10,01)0  £10,000  £10,000  £10, 0U0 

400  350  300  281 

4.78  3.98  3.41  3.20 


The  successive  conversions  reduced  the  rate  of  interest  2.27  per  cent,  and 
the  tax  further  reduced  it  .21  percent,  and  vet  that  money  is  and  has  been 
worth  to  the  lender  more  than  seven  to  eight  per  cent  during  the  whole  of  the 
past  year , and  is  likely  to  be  still  more  valuable  for  some  time  to  come. 
These  facts  present  a strong  contrast  between  the  course  of  a republican 
/country  in  relation  to  its  debt,  and  a monarchical  system. 
v When  the  debt  of  the  federal  government  became  extinguished,  the 
spirit  of  speculation  abroad  had  taken  a direction  by  which  the  customs 
revenues  and  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  produced  sums  far  in  excess 
of  the  wants  of  the  government,  and  the  surplus  money  in  the  Treasury, 
January  1,  1846,  subject  to  draft,  amounted  to  842,899,167  49,  deposited 
in  various  banks,  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  This  accumulation  became 
naturally  an  object  of  anxiety,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  means  of  aug- 
menting the  patronage  of  the  federal  government,  which,  however,  took 
steps  to  reduce  the  revenue.  The  sale  of  public  lands  for  bank  paper  had 
produced  in  one  year  $24,000,000,  and  by  requiring  that  specie  only  should 
be  received,  this  revenue  was  reduced  to  less  than  $2,000,000.  The  dis- 
position to  be  made  of  this  surplus  was  discussed  in  various  quarters.  Its- 
appropriation  to  the  completion  of  fortilications  and  Western  improvements 
was  strenuously  urged  ; but  finally,  by  an  act  of  June  13, 1836,  the  surplus 
above  $5,000,000  was  ordered  to  be  distributed  among  or  deposited 
with  the  several  States,  under  the  pledge  of  State  faith  to  return  the 
money  when  it  should  be  required.  Under  this  law  three  instalments, 
amounting  to  $28,101,644  97,  were  paid  over  to  the  States.  Meantime 
the  general  speculation  which  had  produced  this  accumulation  exploded,  and 
ruined  the  customs  revenue,  as  had  the  u specie  circular  ” diminished  the 
land  revenue,  and  the  receipts  of  the  government  for  1847  proved  insufficient 
for  its  expenses.  Accordingly,  by  a law  of  October  1837,  the  payment 
of  the  fourth  instalment  to  the  States  was  postponed. 

In  order  to  meet  the  deficit  in  the  revenue,  an  a<  t of  the  same  month 
authorized  the  issue  of  $10,000,000  Treasury  noti  s,  not  of  a less  de- 
nomination  than  $50,  and  to  bear  not  more  than  6 p sr  cent  interest ; to  be 
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redeemable  at  the  end  of  a year,  and  to  be  receivable  in  payment  of  taxes 
and  duties.  This  mode  of  meeting  what  was  considered  a temporary  de- 
ficit in  revenue,  growing  out  of  a commercial  revulsion,  was  deemed 
preferable  to  a stock  debt,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  would  be  irredeemable 
for  a certain  term  of  years,  while  the  former  could  be  absorbed  as  fast  as  the 
means  of  the  government  exceeded  its  expenses,  and  in  just  proportion  to 
lhat  excess.  For  these  reasons  they  recommended  themselves  to  the  gov- 
ernment, while  they  were  acceptable  to  the  trading  public  from  their  availa- 
bility as  a medium  of  exchange.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  business  of 
the  country  had  been  too  much  interwoven  with  a paper  system,  that  had 
apparently  fallen  into  ruin,  or,  at  least,  as  far  as  the  late  National  Bank 
and  its  affiliations  was  concerned,  had  lost  its  recuperative  powers,  and  from 
an  extended  paper  system  had  to  accommodate  itself  to  a cash  system,  and 
revived,  but  slowly  under  the  transition.  An  additional  issue  of  Treasury 
notes  was  authorized  in  March,  1840,  when  the  business  of  the  country 
had  begun  to  revive  so  far  as  to  restore  the  revenue  in  some  degree;  and 
in  March,  1841,  the  amount  of  notes  outstanding  had  become  reduced  to 
#4,804,412.  The  year  1840  had  been  one  of  considerable  exports  of 
farm  produce,  and  the  general  business  of  the  Union  evinced  evident 
signs  of  recovery  in  1841.  Among  by  no  means  the  least  important  of 
these  evidences  of  improvement,  was  an  increase  in  the  federal  revenues  ; 
nnd^o  prospect  of  a recovery  of  the  national  income,  so  far  as  to  admit  of 
the  retirement  of  the  notes,  was  good.  At  this  moment,  however,  the 
policy  of  the  government  underwent  a change,  and  it  was  resolved  to  con- 
vert the  Treasury  notes  into  6 per  cent  stock.  The  act  of  July  21,  1841, 
authorized  a loan  of  812,000,000,  redeemable  in  three  years.  Of  this  loan 
only  $5,672,976  88  was  negotiated  ; and  in  April,  1842,  Congress  passed 
a law  extending  the  time  of  the  redemption,  but  removed  the  usual  re- 
strictions which  prevented  its  being  sold  under  par.  No  money  was 
obtained  on  this  loan  till  January,  1843,  when  money  had  become  cheap, 
by  reason  of  the  depression  of  commerce  and  the  large  importations  of 
specie. 

The  change  in  the  policy  of  the  government,  in  relation  to  Treasury  notes, 
led  to  a singular  anomaly  in  the  finances,  inasmuch  as  that  the  govern- 
ment put  it  out  of  its  power  to  discharge  the  debt,  at  the  moment  when  its 
means  to  do  so  began  to  increase  ; and  this  resulted  in  the  accumulation 
of  near  $9,000,009,  deposited  in  the  banks  for  several  years  without  in - 
terestj  while  the  government  was  in  ail  that  time  paying  6 per  cent  on  an 
equal  sum  which  it  had  borrowed. 

In  March,  1843,  the  causes  which  produced  an  abundance  of  money 
generally  having  been  adverse  to  the  improvement  of  the*  revenue,  fur- 
ther, aid  became  necessary,  and  a law  was  passed  authorizing  the  re-issue 
of  Treasury  notes,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  the  issue  of  a stock  having  ten  years 
to  run,  redeemable  in  ten  years.  This  loan  was  partly  realized  in  notes, 
and  partly  in  the  prescribed  stock.  The  revenues  of  the  government  began 
now  to  recover,  and  a surplus  to  accumulate  in  the  Treasury,  which  enabled 
the  department  to  discharge  the  $5,672,976  88  of  stock,  which,  contracted 
at  three  years,  in  1841,  fell  due  January,  1845.  By  this  means  the  debt, 
which  stood  at  $23,277,301  December,  1844,  was  reduced  to  $17,604,324 
October,  1845,  when  the  balance  of  cash  in  the  Treasury  was  $8,922,885. 
This  balance  was  increased  to  $11,478,064,  when  the  present  war  broke 
out,  and  occasioned  the  necessity  for  a n ew  loan,  which  was  authorized,  to 
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the  extent  of  $10,000,000,  cither  in  the  shape  of  Treasury  notes,  or  in  a 
stock  not  to  exceed  0 per  cent,  and  redeemable  in  ten  years.  This  was 
realized  partly  in  stocks  and  partly  in  notes.  There  was  also  authorized 
the  issue  of  $3*20,000  5 per  cent  stock,  in  payment  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
instalments  of  the  Mexican  indemnity.  The  continuance  of  the  war  made 
further  loans  necessary,  and  the  act  of  January,  1847,  authorized  the  issue 
of  $23,000,000  of  Treasury  notes,  of  the  same  character  as  those  of 
former  issues  ; and  also  authorized  them  to  be  funded  in  a 6 per  cent  stock, 
redeemable  in  twenty  years,  and  pledging  the  revenues  of  the  public  lands 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest,  and  appropriating  the  surplus  to  the  pur- 
chase  of  the  stock  at  not  more  than  par. 

A new  loan  has  also  been  created,  by  the  act  of  February  15,  1847,  of 
indefinite  amount,  consisting  of  bounties  to  men  enlisted  for  sendee  in  the 
Mexican  war.  The  law  provides,  that  every  person  enlisted  for  twelve 
months,  and  regularly  discharged,  shall  be  entitled  to  a warrant  for  160 
acres  of  land,  which  may  be  located  by  the  warrantee  or  his  heirs  at  any 
of  the  land  offices.  Those  privates  enlisted  for  less  than  twelve  months, 
to  be  entitled  to  40  acres.  It  was  also  provided  that  the  twelve  mouth 
men  might,  in  lieu  of  the  land  warrant,  receive  $100  of  6 per  cent  scrip, 
redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  government,  and  those  serving  less  than 
twelve  months,  $25  scrip.  These  scrips  have  the  interest  payable  in 
January  and  July,  and  are  transferable  on  the  books  of  the  Treasuok  De- 
partment, at  the  Register’s  Office,  Washington.  From  the  nature  OT  this 
debt,  its  amount  is  not  definable.  A considerable  number  of  men  will 
doubtless  locate  the  land,  while  some  have  already  drawn  the  scrip.  • 

Under  these  several  acts,  the  debt  of  the  United  States  is  as  follows: — 


UNITED  STATES  NATIONAL  DEBT. 


July 

April 

March 

July 

Aupurt 


AcL 

21,  1841. 
15.  184*2. 

3,  1843. 

22,  1846. 
10,  1846. 


January  28,  1847. 
February  11,  1847. 


Redeemable. 
January  1,  1845. 
Juniiftry  1,  1863. 
July  1,  1853. 

November  12,  1856. 
August  10.  1851. 
January  1.  1868. 
At  pleasure. 


Rate  of  interest.  Parable. 
525a6p.  cL  Paid. 

6 *•  Semi-annual. 

5 “ 

6 “ 

5 “ 

6 “ 

6 “ 


Denomination. 


$100  to  $10  000 
100  10,000 

100  5.000 


50  10,000 

Land  scrip. 


Amount. 
$5,672  076  88 
8 343.886  03 
6.604.231  35 
4,888,149  46 
320.000  00 
4,447,650  (10 
11,650  00 


Total  »tock $30  286,543  72 

Leas  stock  redeemed •* 5,672,076  88 


Present  stock  debt $24,613,566  84 

Treasury  notes  under  acts  prior  to  1846 6 per  cent.  $252,389  31 

“ “ “ July  22.  1846 6 “ 1.329.800  31 

“ “ " January  28,  1847  6 “ 14.226,250  00 

15,808,439  GS 


Total  debt 


$40,422,006  46 


The  amount  of  the  debt,  at  the  close  of  1840,  was  $4,443,823,  in 
Treasury  notes.  In  the  following  six  years  and  a half,  this  amount  of 
Treasury  notes  was  increased  by  the  sum  of  $11,364,614,  and  a Stock 
debt  of  $24,613,566  created — making  a nett  increase  of  debt  $35,978,180. 
It  appears  that  the  nett  deficit  in  the  current  revenue  for  that  period,  was 
$25,873,729,  to  lie  supplied  from  loans ; and  that  the  amount  borrowed 
was  $71,528,452.  There  was  paid  on  loans,  $37,589,1G3,  leaving  a nett 
amount,  derived  from  debt,  equal  to  $33,939,289,  which  exceeded  the  de- 
ficit in  current  revenue  by  $9,052,905,  out  of  which  excess,  $6,476,877 
was  paid  for  interest,  and  the  balance  remains  on  hand. 

The  progress  of  the  federal  finances  for  several  years,  irrespective  of 
the  debt,  lias  been  as  follows  : — 
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UNITED  BTATE8  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Receipt*.  Custonu.  Lands.  Miseella-  Total.  Current  ex-  Excess  ex-  Excess 

jjeous.  pense.  pense.  means. 

Dollars.  Dollars.  Dollars.  Dollars.  Dollars.  Dollars.  Dollars. 

IMS 18,187.908  78  1,335,797  52  120,200  12  19.643.906  40  23,921,037  60  4.277.071  20  

1843,  G mo.  7,046.843  91  897.818  11  120,603  44  8.065,325  46  10.808.393  83  2.633,065  37  

1844  26,183,570  94  8.059.939  80  261,007  94  28,504,518  68  19,900.054  40  8,544,454  28 

1845  27  528,112  70  2 007,022  30  163.998  56  29,769,133  56  21.380,049  36  8.3-9.084  20 

1846  26,712.667  87  2,694.452  48  92,126  71  29,499,247  06  26,813,290  00  2,685,956  10 

1847  23,164,801  00  2,356.897  00  81,511  00  25,603.209  00  55,924,732  00  30,321,523  02  

The  current  expenditure  has  been  under  the  following  heads  : — 

Civil  and  foreign 


intercourse.  Army.  Navy.  Miscellaneous.  Total. 

Dollars.  Dollars.  Dollars.  Dollars.  Dollars. 

1842 3,250,987  86  8,924,507  97  8,324,993  70  3,420,548  07  23,921,037  60 

1843, 6mo 1,401,324  20  4,158,384  31  3,672.717  79  1,465,964  53  10,698,390  83 

1844  2,747,181  05  8,231,317  23  6,496,990  65  2,484,565  47  19,960,054  40 

1845  1,787,091  59  9,533,202  91  6,228,639  09  2,831,115  77  21,380,049  36 

1846  2,921,557  49  13,579,428  35  6,450.862  70  3,861,442  35  26,813,290  90 

1847  6,732,800  00  37,299,862  00  7,931,337  00  3,960,733  00  55,924,732  00 


It  results  from  these  figures,  that  the  nett  excess  of  expense  over  revenue, 
in  the  five  years  and  a half  embraced  in  the  table,  is  $17,012,164  99,  in- 
cluding one  year  and  a quarter  of  war.  The  fiscal  year  was  changed  in 
1842 ; for  that  reason  the  figures  are  given  for  the  calendar  year,  1842, 
and  tbr  six  months,  ending  June  30,  1843,  when  the  fiscal  year,  1844, 
commenced. 

The  operations  in  regard  to  the  debt,  have  been  as  follows 


CURRENT 

REVENUE. 

PAID 

LOANS. 

DEBT  OUTSTANDING. 

Excess  over 
expense. 

Deficit. 

Balance  on 

hand. 

Received 
on  loans. 

Principal. 

Interest. 

Treasury 

notes. 

Stock. 

1841 

$ 

$8,261,564 

$987,315  $13,264,278 

$5,350,180 

$277,894 

$7,382  027 

$3,229,946 

1842 

4,277.071 

230.483 

14,808,735 

7.709,810 

768,025 

10,093,426 

8, 79!), 362 

1843 

2,633005 

10,434.507 

12,479,708 

338,012 

142,631 

4.165.225 

21,016,862 

1844 

8.544,454 

7,857.379 

1,877,181 

11,164,906 

1,833,807 

2,256,207 

21.021,094 

1845 

8,389,084 

7,658,306 

7,548,125 

1,040.032 

1,727,328 

15,348,117 

1846 

2,685, 95G 

9.120,43!) 

375,100 

842723 

3.143,400 

18,732,717 

1847 

30,321,523 

3,727,051 

29,097,550 

5,103,000 

1,571,702 

15,808,439 

24.613,566 

Total.. 

. 19,619,494 

45,493,223 

71,528,452 

37,589,163 

6,476,877 

The  balance  on  hand,  July,  1843,  was  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  of  1841,  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  redemption  of  the  Treasury  notes,  which  took  place 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  In  three  years,  1844-46,  inclusive,  it  is  observa- 
ble that  the  amount  on  hand  on  deposit  with  banks,  without  interest,  was 
near  $9,000,000,  while  the  stock  debt,  which  was  reduced  by  payment,  Jan- 
uary 1,  remained  at  $15,348,117.  It  is  obvious,  that  if  the  notes  had  not 
been  funded,  they  would  have  been  redeemed  with  the  surplus  funds,  and 
the  amount,  instead  of  being  $15,348,117,  in  1845,  would  have  been  but 
$6,348,117.  This  made  a difference  of  the  amount  of  average  interest 
paid  on  an  amount  of  stock,  corresponding  to  the  sum  of  money  lying  un- 
improved at  the  command  of  the  Treasury,  which,  as  we  see,  was  about 
$9,000,000,  on  which  the  interest  paid  was  $540,000 — making,  for  three 
years,  $ 1,020,000  lost  to  the  Treasury  by  funded  stock,  instead  of  notes 
redeemed  within  the  year!  It  turned  out  fortunately,  however,  that  this 
expensive  operation  resulted  in  a surplus  of  $12,035,558,  cash  on  hand, 
the  day  the  news  of  the  invasion  of  our  territory  by  Mexico  reached 
Washington ; consequently,  there  was  an  important  sum  on  hand  where- 
with to  commence  the  national  defence,  although  it  had  been  accumulated 
in  a most  improvident  manner.  It  has  also  resulted  from  this  loan  opera- 
tion of  the  war,  that  the  public  lands,  which  had  been  released  from  pledge 
to  the  national  creditor  through  the  extinguishment  of  the  old  debt,  in 
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1835,  have  again  become  pledged,  for  twenty  years,  for  the  redemption  of 
the  $23,000,000  loan  of  1867.  By  these  igeans  those  revenues,  which 
had  become  a bone  of  contention  between  political  parties,  have  again 
become  fixed  in  their  application,  for  at  least  twenty  years  to  come,  for 
the  redemption  of  the  present  rapidly  accruing  debt.  It  appears  from  the 
above  figures,  that  the  amount  on  hand,  when  the  war  broke  out,  was 
$12,035,558,  and  on  the  1st  October,  1847,  $3,727,051 ; a reduction  of 
$8,308,507,  which,  added  to  the  increase  of  the  debt,  $23,346,560,  gives 
$31,655,067  as  the  actual  outlay  for  the  present  war;  and  if  we  add  to  it 
the  excess  of  ordinary  revenue  over  ordinary  expense,  in  1846,  we  shall 
have  $34,341,023  as  the  total  expense  up  to  this  time.  The  continuance 
of  the  war  will  probably  require  some  additional  outlay,  but  it  will,  no 
doubt,  to  a considerable  extent,  be  drawn  from  the  conquered  country,  as 
is  both  right  and  proper.  The  new  tariff  is  becoming  more  productive, 
and  has  yielded  near  $3,500,000  more,  in  the  first  nine  months  of  its  ope- 
ration, than  the  preceding  one  in  a corresponding  time.  It  will  doubtless 
yield  $30,000,000  for  the  .fiscal  year,  1848  ; and,  with  the  other  sources 
of  revenue,  will  yield  $32,500,000,  which  will  be  a surplus  of  $9,000,000 
over  the  average  expenditure  of  the  four  years,  ending  with  1845 — a sum 
that  will  discharge  the  existing  debt  in  four  years.  The  formation  of  a 
sinking  fund,  under  the  charge  of  commissioners,  ought  not,  however,  to 
be  neglected  for  a moment.  * t.  p.  k. 


Art.  III.— COMMERCIAL  FORMALITIES  OF  HAVANA.* 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  following  invoices  and  sales  are  merely 
proformas,  and  that  the  various  charges,  though  taken  from  actual  ac- 
counts, may  vary  slightly.  Freight  has,  in  all  cases,  been  omitted. 

Vessels,  on  arriving  at  Havana,  are  boarded  by  the  health  officer,  who 
takes  the  bill  of  health,  which  should  be  certified  by  the  Spanish  consul, 
if  there  is  one  at  the  port  of  departure,  otherwise  the  vessel  is  subject  to 
seven  days  quarantine  ; by  the  Governor’s  Adjutant,  who  receives  the 
passports,  with  which  all  passengers  must  be  provided  ; and  by  a custom- 
house officer,  who  receives  the  manifest,  on  which  is  noted  the  captain’s 
oath  and  the  hour  of  delivery,  from  which  time  begin  to  count  the  twelve 
hours  allowed  for  alterations.  This  officer  is  accompanied  by  an  officer 
from  the  post-office,  who  receives  the  correspondence.  It  is  recommended 
to  masters  to  be  very  particular  with  their  inward  manifests. 

The  custom  of  the  port  is,  that  the  expense  of  lading  and  unlading 
cargo  or  freight  is  payable  by  the  vessel,  unless  stipulated  to  the  contrary 
by  special  agreement. 

Vessels  touching  at  this  port  in  ballast  or  with  cargo,  to  try  the  market 
or  procure  supplies,  will  be  quarantined  if  the  bill  of  health  is  not  certified 
by  the  Spanish  consul  at  the  port  of  departure.  If  they  do  not  break 
bulk,  or  take  cargo,  the  charge  for  tonnage  duties  will  not  be  incurred. 

4 

* For  a compend  of  the  Tariff  of  Cuba,  Custom-House  Rules  and  Regulations  for 
the  government  of  all  vessels  arriving  at  Havana,  Harbor  Regulations  of  the  port  of  Ha- 
vana, Police  Regulations,  &c.,  see  Merchants’  Magazine  for  July,  1844,  p.  86  to  92, 
inclusive.  Also,  for  articles  on  the  “ Commerce  of  Cuba,”  see  Merchants’  Magazine  for 
October,  1842,  Vol.  VII.,  No.  IV.,  p.  319  to  337 ; and  for  October,  1843,  Vol.  IX.,  No. 
IV.,  p.  337  to  351,  &c. 
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Vessels  in  ballast  can  clear,  and  remain  in  port  as  long  as  they  please ; 
and,  should  they  then  take  cargo,  the  expense  of  re-entry  is  light. 

Vessels  loading  entirely  with  molasses,  are  exempt  from  tonnage  dues. 
The  usual  rates  of  commission  are  as  follows  : — 


Purchases, . . 

Sales,  . 

Guarantee,. 

Endorsing  and  negotiating  bills  on  Europe,..  • ... 

“ “ “ United  States, 

Collecting  freight, 

Procuring  “ 

Disbursements,..  ••••• 


per  cent. 
5 “ 

2*  “ 

2£  « 

1*  44 
21  “ 


21  “ 


Sugar  is  the  great  staple.  The  grinding  usually  commences  in  De* 
ccmber,  and  the  sugars  arc  brought  to  market  from  January  until  July, 
but  in  greatest  quantities  in  March,  April,  and  May.  There  are  two 
kinds,  “Clayed”  and  “ Moscavado,”  but  far  the  largest  quantity  is 
clayed  ; of  which  the  principal  division  of  qu^ties  is  as  follows  : — Flo- 
rete,  White,  Yellow,  Brown,  Cogucho.  It  is  packed  on  the  plantations  ; 
the  clayed  in  boxes,  weighing  from  450  to  500  lbs.  gross — tare,  usually 
50  lbs. ; and  the  Moscavado  in  casks,  weighing  from  1,200  to  1,500  lbs. 
gross — tare,  10  per  cent.  It  is  usually  sold  in  lots,  assorted  half  whites 
or  half  yellows  or  browns,  per  sample,  by  licensed  brokers,  is  examined 
before  received,  and  that  which  is  not  equal  to  sample,  rejected.  When 
it  remains  long  in  store,  it  becomes  moist,  and  loses  its  grain. 


PRO-FORMA  INVOICE  OF  CLAYED  SUGAR. 


1,200  boxes,  weighing,  nett,  20,160  arrobes,  at  4 re......  $ 10,080  00 

Cases,  at  $3  25  each, 3,900  00 


Charge f. 

Export  duty,  3 rls.  per  box, $450  00 

Weighing  and  drayage,  24  rls.  per  box, 375  00 

Brokerago,  £ per  cent, 69  90 


$13,980  00 


894  90 


$14,874  90 

Commission,  24  per  cenV 371  87 

Total, $15,246  77 

9 

FRO-FORMA  INVOICE  OF  MOSCAVADO  SUGAR. 

100  hhds.,  weight  4,812  arra.  nett,  at  5 re., $3,007  50 

100  casks,  at  $4  50  each, 450  00 


Charges, 

Export  duty,  75  cents  per  cask, 

Weighing  and  drayage,  75  cents  per  cask, 

Brokerage,  4 per  cent, 


$3,457  50 

$75  00 
75  00 
17  28 

167  28 


$3,624  78 

Commission,  24  per  cent, 90  62 

Total, $3,715  40 

Coffee.  The  production  of  this  article  has  rapidly  decreased  during 
the  last  ten  years,  from  the  continued  low  prices,  and  the  much  greater 
VOL.  XVII. NO.  V,  31 
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profit  on  the  cultivation  of  sugar.  It  begins  to  ripen  in  August,  when  die 
planters  commence  picking,  which  is  continued  until  December  or  Janu- 
ary, and  is  brought  to  market  throughout  the  year,  but  in  greatest  quanti- 
ties in  December,  January,  and  February.  It  is  packed  on  the  plantations 
in  sacks  containing  from  6 to  8 arrobes — tare,  2 lbs.  per  sack — and  is 
sold  per  sample  by  licensed  brokers,  is  examined  before  received,  and  that 
which  is  not  equal  to  sample  is  rejected.  It  is  usually  classed  as  follows  : 
— Superior,  First,  Second,  Third,  Triache.  There  is  a round  bean  cof- 
fee called  “ Caracolillo,”  which  is  the  produce  of  the  tree  in  the  first 
bearing  year,  when  the  pods  contain  but  one  kernel.  After  the  first  year, 
the  pods  contain  two  kernels.  Good  coffee  should  be  of  a fresh  green 
color,  the  berries  smooth,  equal,  and  unbroken,  and  free  from  stones  and 
any  unpleasant  odor.  When  it  remains  long  in  store,  it  fades,  and  loses 
its  aroma. 


PRO-FORMA  INVOICE  OF  COFFEE. 


100  bags,  weighing,  nett,  16,350  lbs.,  at  7 cts., 

$1,144  50 

100  bags,  5 re.  each, 

62  50 

$1,207  00 

Charges. 

Export  duty,  20  cts.  per  100  lbs., 

Weighing  and  drayage,  1 rl.  per  bag, 

932  70 

12  50 

Brokerage,  4 per  cent, 

6 03 



51  23 

91)258  23 

Commission,  24  per  cent, 

31  45 

Total, 

$1,289  68 

Molasses.  But  little  of  this  article  is  exported  to  any  other  country 
than  the  United  States.  It  is  carted  from  the  estates  to  convenient  ship- 
ping points  on  the  coast,  and  is  usually  sold  receivable  there,  and  vessels 
go  from  the  open  ports  to  load,  returning  to  clear.  The  earliest  shipments 
are  usually  made  in  the  latter  part  of  December.  The  price  is  always 
stipulated  per  keg  of  gallons,  and  it  is  never  sold  without  the  cask,  for 
which  5 J cents  per  gallon  is  the  fixed  rate.  The  casks  are  always.gauged 
with  the  rod,  and  the  outs  taken  with  an  out-stick.  This  method  gives  an 
excess  of  about  7 per  cent  over  the  true  contents  of  the  cask. 

PBO-FORMA  INVOICE  OF  MOLASSES. 


100  hhds.,  gauging  13,750  gallons,  or  2,500  kegs,  ot  2 re., #625  00 

Casks,  at  54  cents  per  gallon, 756  25 


Cooperage,  50  cents,. 


Charges. 


$1,381  25 
50  00 


Commission,  2}  per  cent,. 


$1,431  25 
35  78 


Total, #1,467  03 

Honey  is  an  article  of  considerable  export.  It  is  produced  by  domes- 
ticated bees,  but  little  care  is  taken  in  its  collection,  and  it  is  consequently 
full  of  impurities.  Sales  are  effected  per  gallon  ; and,  like  molasses,  it  is 
never  sold  without  the  cask.  Good  honey  should  be  new,  of  a good 
transparent  body,  free  from  dirt,  and  have  a soft  aromatic  odor. 
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PRO-FORMA  INVOICE  OP  HONEY. 


100  tierces,  gauging  8,224  gallons,  at  2J  rs., $2,570  00 

100  casks,  7 cents  per  gallon, «...  575  68 


$3,145  68 

Charge t. 

Export  doty,  $1  36  per. 100  gallons, $111  85 

Cooperage,  at  3 rs., 37  50 

149  35 


$3,295  03 


Commission,  2£  per  cent, 82  37 

Total,.... $3,377  40 


Tafia,  ( Aguardiente , or  Spanish  Brandy .)  This  article  is  obtained 
by  fermenting  and  distilling  molasses  and  the  refuse  of  the  sugar  works, 
many  estates  having  a still  for  the  purpose.  It  is  sold  per  pipe  of  125 
gallons,  with  or  without  cask,  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  Good  tafia  should 
be  clear  and  transparent,  of  a light  brownish  color,  and  smooth  taste,  and 
not  less  than  20  degrees. 

PRO-FORMA  INVOICE  OF  TAFIA. 

50  pipes,  (inclusive  of  cask,)  at  $30, $1,500  00 

Charges. 

Cooperage,  at  50  cents, $25  00 

Shipping  expenses, 15  00 

Brokerage,  j per  cent, 7 50 

47  50 

$1,547  50 

Commission,  2|  per  cent,. 38  69 


Total, $1,586  19 

Tobacco  is  one  of  the  staples.  There  are  many  qualities,  but  it  is 
usually  classed  in  two  classes.  That  which  is  raised  on  the  western  end 
of  the  island,  and  is  unequalled  for  smoking,  is  called  “ vuelta  ahajo.” 
That  which  is  raised  east  of  Havana  is  called  “ vuelta  arriba,”  and  is  far 
inferior  to  the  “ vuelta  ahajo”  tobacco.  This  latter  is  usually  divided 


into  five  classes — 

Calidad,  or Libra. 

Ynjuriado  Principal,. Firsts. 

Segundas,.  Seconds. 

Terceras,. ..........................................  Thirds. 

Cuartas, Fourths. 


Calidad,  or  Libra,  is  the  best  tobacco,  selected  for  its  good  color,  flavor, 
elasticity,  and  entireness  of  the  leaves.  The  bales  always  contain  sixty 
hands  of  four  gabillas  or  fingers  of  twenty-five  leaves  each,  and  are 
marked  £60. 

Ynjuriado  Principal,  or  Firsts,  has  less  flavor,  and  is  usually  of  a lighter 
color.  The  leaves  should  be  whole,  and  somewhat  elastic.  The  bales 
contain  eighty  hands  of  four  gabillas  of  thirty  leaves  each,  and  are  mark- 
ed B 80. 

Segundas,  or  Seconds,  is  the  most  inferior  class  of  wrapper.  There 
are  many  good  leaves  in  it,  but  the  hands  are  usually  made  up  of  those 
which  are  stained,  have  a bad  color,  or  have  been  slightly  touched  by  the 
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worm.  The  bales  contain  eighty  hands  of  four  gabillas  of  thirty-six  to 
forty  leaves  each,  and  are  marked  Y 2 a 80. 

Terceras,  or  Thirds,  is  the  best  filling,  and  much  wrapper  can  usually 
be  selected  from  it  when  new.  The  bales  contain  eighty  hands  of  four 
gabillas  of  more  than  forty  leaves  each,  and  are  marked  3a  80. 

Cuartas,  or  Fourths,  is  the  most  inferior  class,  fit  only  for  filling.  The 
bales  contain  eighty  hands  of  four  gabillas  of  no  determined  number  of 
leaves,  and  are  marked  4a  80. 

The  “vuelta  arriba”  tobacco  is  prepared  in  a similar  manner,  but  nei- 
ther its  color  or  flavor  is  good,  and  it  does  not  bum  well. 

The  crop  is  gathered  in  the  spring,  and  usually  begins  to  appear  in 
market  in  July.  Good  tobacco  should  be  aromatic,  of  a rich  brown  color, 
without  stains,  and  the  leaf  thin  and  elastic.  It  should  burn  well,  and  the 
taste  should  be  neither  bitter  nor  biting.  The  best  is  grown  on  the  mar- 
gins of  rivers  which  are  periodically  overflowed,  and  is  called  “ de  rio .” 
It  is  distinguished  from  other  tobacco  by  a fine  sand  which  is  found  in 
the  creases  of  the  leaves.  When  tobacco  is  shipped,  the  bales  are  usually 
covered  with  crash. 


PRO-FORMA  INVOICE  OF  TOBACCO. 

6 bales  Firsts,  at  $30, 

34  bales  Seconds,  at  $16, 


Charges. 

Export  duty  on  3,865  lbs.,  at  $1  50  per  qtl.r 

Baling, 

Brokerage,  25  cents  per  bale, 

Shipping  expenses, 


Commission,  2£  per  cent,. 
Total, 


$180  00 

544  00 

$724  00 

$57  97 

30  00 

10  00 

10  00 

107  97 

$831  97 
20  80 

$852  77 

Wax.  This  article  is  the  produce  of  domesticated  bees,  and  is  exported 
both  in  a bleached  and  unbleached  state.  It  is  run  into  cakes  about  fifteen 
inches  wide,  thirty  long,  and  three  thick  ; and  when  shipped,  two  of  these 
cakes  are  placed  together,  and  covered  with  crash.  Good  wax  should  be 
of  a bright  yellow  hue,  soil,  yet  somewhat  brittle,  and  slightly  unctuous  to 
the  touch.  When  bleached,  it  should  bo  transparent,  hard,  and  brittle  ; 
less  unctuous  than  the  yellow,  heavier,  and,  when  broken,  have  a slight 
appearance  of  crystallization. 


PRO-FORMA  INVOICE  OF  WAX. 


10  bales  white  wax,  1,100  lbs.,  at  $33, $363  00 

10  “ yellow  “ 1,100  lbs.,  at  25, 275  00 


Charges . 

Export  duty, 

Baling,  at  $1  50, 

Shipping  expenses, 

Brokerage,  £ per  cent, 


$638  00 


$23  92 
30  00 

2 50 

3 19 

59  61 


$697  61 


Commission,  2£  per  cent, 17  44 

Total $715  05 
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Segars  are  made  of  all  classes  of  tobacco,  and  of  innumerable  sizes 
and  shapes.  Those  manufactured  from  Calidad,  or  Libra  tobacco,  are 
usually  Regalia.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  other  classes  by  the 
end,  instead  of  having  the  usual  twist,  being  brought  to  a fine  point,  and 
the  wrapper  held  together  by  the  richness  of  its  substance,  which  is  some- 
what glutinous.  Those  intended  for  the  American  market  are  packed  in 
cedar  boxes,  containing  from  50  to  500  segars  each ; those  for  England 
in  large  cedar  cases,  containing  15,  20,  25,  and  30  M. 

Purchases  should  always  be  made  by  some  intelligent  person,  who  can 
detect  fraud,  as  there  are  many  small  dealers  in  this  article,  who  pTey 
upon  the  unwary. 

It  is  advisable  to  pack  those  intended  for  shipment  to  the  United  States 
in  large  pine  cases,  as  the  boxes  are  thus  less  liable  to  sustain  injury. 

PRO-FORMA  INVOICE  OF  SEGARS. 


10  M.  Regalia,  at  $25, 

10  M.  Canones,at  $15, 

10  M.  1st  common  size,  $12  50,. 
10  M.  2d  “ “ 1100,. 

10  M.  3d  “ 8 50,. 


Charges. 

Export  duty,  50  cents  per  M., 

Cases  and  packing,  10  cts., 

Shipping  expenses, 


Commission,  2J  per  cent,. 
Total, 


$250  00 

150  00 

125  00 

110  00 

85  00 

9730  00 

$25  00 

5 00 

2 00 

33  00 

$752  00 
18  80 

$770  80 

Apples.  The  large  red  apple  is  always  preferred,  and  will  command 
from  one  to  three  dollars  per  barrel  more  than  any  other  kind.  Large  lots 
should  not  be  shipped  at  once. 


PRO-FORMA  SALES. 


50  bbls.  apples,  at  $6, $300  00 

Charges. 

Import  duty,  $3  per  bbl,  27J  per  cent, $41  25 

Balanzaduty,  1 percent, 41 

Receiving  and  delivering, 6 25 

Cooperage, 50 

Commission,  5 per  cent,. 15  00 

63  41 


Total, $236  59 


Beans.  This  article  is  sold  by  weight.  The  long  white  bean  is  most 
•referred.  Barrels  are  the  most  eligible  packages.  The  beans  should 
>e  clean,  white,  and  new. 


PRO-FORMA  SALES. 


10  bbl&  beans,  weighing  90  arrobes,  at  12  rs., $135  00 

Charges . 

Import  duty,  at  $3  qql.,  and  33J  per  cent, $22  61 

Balanza  duty,  1 per  cent, 23 

Receiving  and  weighing, 1 25 

Commission,  5 per  cent, 6 75 

30  84 


Total, $104  16 
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Beef.  The  demand  for  this  article  has  fallen  off  greatly  since  the 
stopping  of  the  slave  trade,  as  the  greatest  consumption  was  by  the: 
slavers.  The  quantity  used  by  the  navy  is  small,  and  merchant  ships 
usually  come  provided. 


PRO-FORMA  SALES. 

10  bbls.  No.  1 beef,  at  *11, *110  00 

Charges. 

Import  duty,  *9  per  bbL,  at  33}  per  cent, *30  15 

Balanza  duty,  1 per  cent, , 30 

Receiving  and  delivering, 1 25 

Commission,  5 per  cent, 5 50 

37  20 


Total,. *72  8Q 


Boards.  Of  white  pine  lumber,  that  from  Bath  is  preferred,  as  it  is 
longer  and  wider  than  that  from  Portland*  or  Bangor.  5 per  cent  is  de- 
ducted for  splits. 

PRO-FORMA  SALES  OF  BOARDS. 

100  M.  feet,  at  *25, .. — *2,500  0Q 

Charges . 

Import  duty,  at  *20,  and  27}  per  cent, *550  00 

Balanza  duty,  at  1 per  cent, 5 50 

Commission,  5 per  cent, 175  00 

730  50 

Total, *1,769  50 

The  duty  on  pitch  pine  is  the  same.  On  scantling,  the  valuation  is  *18  per  M.  feet 

Brick.  The  demand  for  this  article  is  very  light,  and  mostly  for  the 
inferior  quality  of  American  brick.  The  large  Hamburgh  brick  is  much 
Used  for  floors,  and  generally  commands  a ready  sale. 


PRO-FORMA  SALES. 

10  M.  American  brick,  at  *10, *100  00 

Charges. 

Import  duty,  at  *12,  and  33}  per  cent,. *40  20 

Balanza  duty,  1 per  cent, 40 

Launches  for  discharging, 20  00 

Commission,  5 per  cent, 5 00 

65  60 


Total, *34  40 


Candles.  Of  sperm  candles,  “ fours’ ’ and  “ sixes”  are  the  preferred 
sizes,  but  the  smaller  sizes  of  tallow  candles  meet  the  readiest  sales.  They 
should  be  white  and  hard,  otherwise  much  difference  is  made  in  prices. 

PRO-FORMA  SALES  OF  CANDLES. 


50  boxes  sperm,  2,000  lbe.,  at  *36 *720  00 

Charges . 

Import  duty,  at  *32  qql.,  and  27}  per  cent, *176  00 

Balanza  duty,  1 per  cent, 1 76 

Receiving  and  weighing, 1 50 

Commission,  5 percent, 36  00 

315  96 


Total, , *504  74 


On  Tallow  Candles. 

Import  dnty,  at  *19,  and  33}  per  cent,. 

Balanza  duty,  1 per  cent, 
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On  Composition  Candles* 

Import  duty,  at  $23,  and  €7$  per  cent* ... .. 

Balanza  duty,  1 per  cent, . 

Cheese,  when  brought  in  boxes,  finds  a more  ready  sale. 

PRO-FORMA  SALES  OF  CHEESE. 

50  cheeses,  weighing  1,000  lbs.,  at  $12, $120  00 

Chargee, 

Import  duty,  $10,  and  27}  per  cent, $27  50 

Balanza  duty,  1 percent, 27 

Receiving  and  weighing, 1 50 

Commission,  5 per  cent,.-.** 6 00 

35  27 


Total, — $84  73 

Codfish  should  be  small,  white,  and  dry,  and  are  preferred  when  pack- 
ed in  small  drums. 


PHOFOHMA  SALES  07  CODFISH. 


100  small  drama,  20,000  lb&,  at  $4, $800  00 

Chargee, 

Import  duty,  $3  50  qql,  and  27}  per  cent, $192  50 

Balanza  duty,  1 per  cenV 1 92 

Receiving  and  weighing, 6 50 

Commission,  5 per  cent, 40  00 

340  93 


Total,. 


$559  08 


Floub.  New  Orleans  sends  the  most  acceptable  brands,  but  the  im- 
port is  light,  because  of  the  onerous  duty. 


PRO-FORMA  8 ALES  OP  FLOUR. 

100  bbls.,  at  $15,  four  and  six  months, 

Discount,  1}  per  cent  per  month, 


Chargee, 

Import  duty,  at  $9  59, 

Receiving  and  delivering, 

Commission,  5 per  cent^ 


Total,. 


$1,560  00 

88  05 

$1,411  9$ 

$959  00 

6 25 

75  00 

1,040  25 

$371  70 

Hams.  A small,  dry  article,  is  preferred ; and,  when  canratsed,  usually 
finds  ready  sale. 


PRO-FORMA  SALES  OP  HAMS. 


100  hams,  weight  1,300  lbe^  at  $15, $180  00 

Chargee, 

Import  duty,  $10  qql.,  at  33}  per  cent $40  30 

Batons  duty,  I percent, 40 

Reoeiring  and  weighing, 1 25 

Commission,  5 per  cent, 9 00 

5085 


Total,. .. 


$129  15 


Labd  should  be  hard  and  white,  and  the  kegs  clean.  Leaf  lard  is 
preferred ; and,  when  imported  in  barrels,  commands  from  a half  to  ene 
cent  more  than  in  kegs. 
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PRO-FORMA  SALES  OF  LARD. 

100  kegs  of  lard,  4,400  lbe.,  at  $12, .....t..... $528  W 

Charges. 

Import  duty,  at  $12,  at  33}  per  cent,,. $176  88 

Balanza  duty,  1 per  cent, 1 77 

Receiving  and  weighing, 6 25 

Commission,  5 per  cent, 26  40 

211  30 

Total, .. ; $306  70 

Pork,  Dry  Salted.  That  from  Philadelphia  is  preferred  before  the 
New  Orleans  packed,  and  usually  sells  for  3£  to  4 cents  more,  as  it  is  free 
from  lean,  and  is  packed  in  fine  salt. 

PRO-FORMA  SALES  OF  PORK  SIDES. 

30  boxes  pork  aides,  2,000  lbe.,  at  $12, - $240  OO 

Charges. 


Import  duty,  $9,  ot  27$  per  cent,. $49  50 

Balanza  duty, 50 

Receiving  and  weighing, I 25 

Commission,  5 per  cent, 12  00 

63  25 


Total, $176  75 

Potatoes  sell  most  readily  when  imported  in  barrels.  The  round 
white  potato  is  preferred. 

PRO-FORMA  SALES  OF  POTATOES. 

100  bbls.,  at  $3, .. ..  $300  OO 

Charges. 

Import  duty  on  $2  50,  at  27$  per  cent,. $68  75 

Balanza  duty,  1 per  cent, 69 

Receiving  and  delivering, 6 25 

Commission,  5 per  cent, 15  00 

90  69 


Total, .. $209  31 


Ricr  should  be  clean,  whole,  and  white.  An  assortment  of  tierces  and 
half-tierces  facilitates  sales. 


PRO-FORMA  SALES  OF  RICE. 


100  casks,  weighing  58,000  lbe.,  at  $6r $3,480  OO 

Charges. 

Import  duty,  at  $5  qql.,  and  33$  per  cent,. $971  50 

Balanza  duty,  1 percent, 9 71 

Receiving  and  weighing, 12  50 

Commission,  5 per  cenV 174  00 

1,167  71 


Total,. 


$2^13  29 


Scantling,  of  white  pine,  is  unsaleable.  Of  pitch  pine,  the  following 
dimensions  are  preferred : 5x6,  5x7,  6x7,  7x8,  7x9,  8x9,  9x10,  10x12; 
12x14,  steam- sawed,  and  froe  from  sap,  not  less  than  20  feet  long.  Car- 
goes should  be  assorted,  so  as  not  to  contain  more  than  10  M.  feet  of  same 
dimension.  Of  plank,  1|,  2,  and  2$  inches  thick,  16  to  20  inehea 1 
and  20  or  more  feet  long,  are  preferred. 
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PRO-FORMA  SALES  OF  SCANTLING. 


100  M.  feet,  at  $25 $2,500  00 

Charges. 

Import  duty,  at  $18,  and  27}  per  cent, $495  00 

Balanza  duty,  1 percent, 4 95 

Commission,  5 per  cent, 125  00 

4 624  95 


Total $1,875  05 


Art.  IT.— COMMERCIAL  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

NUMBER  V. 

THE  CITY  OF  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  is  situated  on  the  Northwest  bank  of  the  Maumee  River, 
4 miles  above  its  mouth.  The  river  up  to,  and  a little  above  the  town, 
is  about  two-thirds  of  a mile  in  width.  Of  this,  more  than  half  is  chan- 
nel, having  a depth  of  from  12  to  20  feet.  The  harbor  is  therefore  ample. 
It  is  no  less  safe  and  convenient.  The  Maumee  finds  its  lake  level  at  the 
foot  of  the  rapids,  9 miles  above  Toledo ; and  running  thence  in  an  ample 
channel,  the  river  floods  never  raise  the  water  at  this  place  more  than  3 
or  4 feet.  The  entrance  to  the  harbor  from  Lake  Erie,  is  through  the 
outer  bay  of  4 miles  in  breadth.  In  this  bay  are  shoals,  on  which,  in  the 
lowest  stage  of  the  lake,  there  are  but  8 feet  and  0 inches  of  water. 

The  ground  on  which  Toledo  is  laid  out  is  somewhat  uneven,  and  is 
elevated  above  the  harbor,  on  an  average,  about  25  feet.  The  front, 
which  in  a state  of  nature  was  45  feet  high,  has  been  graded  to  an  easy 
slope,  and  the  grade  for  the  streets  has  been  established  with  a view  to 
give  a rapid  motion  to  the  water  which  falls  upon  them.  The  harbor  front 
is  over  a mile  long.  Water-street,  for  more  than  half  a mile,  has  been 
made  by  earth  brought  from  the  bank,  and  so  placed  along  tho  line  of  deep 
water  as  to  secure,  at  the  warehouses,  a good  depth  in  the  lowest  stages 
of  the  river.  Swan  Creek  enters  the  river,  near  the  upper  part  of  the 
plat,  and  by  its  valley,  and  the  ravines  connected  with  it,  occasions  con- 
siderable broken  ground.  Most  of  the  site  has  a surface  soil  of  sand 
based  on  marly  clay.  The  canal  enters  in  the  valley  of  Swan  Creek, 
into  which  it  is  locked  down  49  feet,  by  6 cut  stone  locks. 

The  country,  on  both  sides  of  the  harbor,  has  a nearly  uniform  level 
above  the  lake  of  about  50  feet,  rising  gradually  as  it  recedes  from  the 
lake.  On  the  South  side,  it  is  heavily  timbered  with  a great  variety  of 
forest  trees.  On  the  North  side  commences  the  country  of  oak  openings, 
so  widely  spread  out  in  Southern  Michigan  and  Northern  Indiana. 

As  Toledo  is  a point  of  interest  to  commercial  men  more  on  account  of 
the  extraordinary  advantages  of  its  position,  and  the  extent  of  navigable 
canals  terminating  there,  than  for  its  present  condition  and  business,  those 
will  first  be  brought  under  consideration. 

The  reader  will  note  how  deeply  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  here  pene- 
trate into  the  country.  This  gives  Toledo  great  advantages — 

1.  By  making  it  the  nearest  port  for  a large  extent  of  territory — as  large 
as  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  united.  This  territory,  alone,  if  under 
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good  cultivation,  would  sustain  a large  town ; for  it  has  more  than  double 
the  capability  of  those  two  States  to  furnish  food  and  raw  materials. 

2.  By  the  necessity  it  imposes  on  the  people  of  much  of  the  two  penin- 
sulas of  Michigan  and  Upper  Canada  to  pass  through  it,  in  their  inter- 
course with  portions  of  Ohio,  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia.  These 
two  sections,  though  not  so  unlike  in  climate  and  productions  as  to  have  a 
great  trade  with  each  other,  are  yet  so  extensive  and  populous  as  to  make 
their  fiiture  commercial  and  social  intercourse  worth  noting. 

3.  By  bringing  it  nearer  than  any  other  town  on  Lake  Erie,  to  that 
great  gathering  point  of  Northwestern  commerce— the  South  bend  of  Lake 
Michigan,  and  Chicago,  its  chief  city ; and  also,  nearer  than  any  other 
town  on  the  lakes,  to  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  the  chief  city  of  the  Ohio 
Valley,  and  probably  destined  to  become  the  chief  city  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley. 

These  advantages  of  position,  other  things  being  equal,  will,  at  some 
future  period,  place  Toledo  before  all  the  other  lake  towns,  with  the  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  of  Chicago.  An  attentive  study,  in  1826,  of  the  relative 
advantages  of  the  various  commercial  points  in  the  North  American  Val- 
ley, resulted  in  the  conviction,  that  the  four  greatest  towns  would  be  Cin- 
cinnati, St.  Louis,  (or  Alton,)  and  two  places  at  or  near  the  heads  of  Lakes 
Erie  and  Michigan.  Chicago  and  Toledo  did  not  then  exist,  even  on  pa- 
per ; and,  according  to  the  preceding  federal  enumeration,  Cincinnati  bad 
less  than  10,000,  and  St  Louis  less  than  5,000.  Nineteen  years  have 
since  passed,  and  proved,  in  regard  to  two,  if  not  three  of  the  points,  that, 
however  premature  may  have  appeared  the  expression  of  that  conviction, 
it  was  not  entertained  on  slight  grounds,  and  that  its  truth  may  be  fairly 
expected  to  become  established  within  another  period  of  nineteen  years. 

The  four  points  named,  although  each  commands,  commercially,  a great 
section,  are  comparatively  at  a small  distance  from  each  other,  and  might 
all  be  brought  into  easy  communication.  In  a straight  line,  Toledo  is  but 
185  miles  from  Cincinnati,  220  from  Chicago,  and  335  from  St.  Louis- 
A line  of  railroad  that  would  take  in  the  four  cities,  need  not  be  over  1,000 
miles  long.  The  same  extent  of  railroad  could  nowhere,  in  the  States,  be 
made  at  less  cost,  or  with  better  prospects  of  rich  returns.  To  use  the 
beautiful  figure  of  Mr.  Bates,  at  the  Chicago  convention,  these  towns 
would  then  truly  be  44  all  pearls  upon  the  same  string.”  Each  of  the  four 
is  surrounded  by  a country  quite  distinct  in  character  from  either  of  the 
others,  but  with  about  equal  agricultural  and  mineral  advantages  in  all. 

Toledo  may  be  characterized  as  the  canal  city . 

The  Miami  and  Erie  Canal , which  connects  her  with  Cincinnati,  by  a 
union  with  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  near  Defiance,  has  a navigable 
extent,  including  feeders,  of  207  miles; 

The  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  as  now  completed,  extends  to  the  mouth 
of  Coal  Creek,  in  Indiana,  49  miles  below  Lafayette.  Its  length,  inclu- 
ding feeder  and  side-cuts,  is  about  280  miles ; of  this,  70  miles,  towards 
Toledo,  is  60  feet  wide  and  6 feet  deep.  This  forms  the  common  trunk  of 
die  two  canals.  From  the  junction  to  Fort  Wayne,  the  size  is  50  feet  by 
5 feet  All  the  other  portions  of  both  canals  are  of  the  original  size  of 
the  Erie  Canal,  of  New  York,  viz : 40  feet  by  4 feet. 

The  length  of  the  two  canals,  as  now  in  operation,  is  487  miles.  A 
section  of  die  Wabash  and  Erie,  between  Coal  Creek  and  Terre  Haate, 
has  been  recently  let  From  that  pomt,  to  the  Ohio  River,  at  Evansville, 
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the  canal  is  to  be  completed  within  four  years.  When  finished,  it  will  be 
456  miles  long ; and  the  extent  of  canal,  in  a good  measure  tributary  to 
Toledo,  will  be  663  miles.  Every  mile  is  through  a rich  soil,  very  much 
of  which,  especially  within  130  miles  from  Toledo,  is  yet  unimproved. 
Throughout  both  lines,  the  settlement  of  the  land  and  the  augmentation  of 
the  surplus  products  will  be  favorably  shown,  by  the  increase  of  the  busi- 
ness on  the  canals.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  business  of  these  canals,  in 
1846,  was  more  than  double  that  of  1845,  as  the  following  table  will 
prove : — 

ARRIVED.  CLEARED. 


Articles.  184  $• 

Ale  and  beer barrels  30 

Beef. 120 

Cider-.. 

Corn-meal 

Flour 86,382 

Fish,  (fresh  water,) 25 

Oil,  (Un9eed,) 332 

Oil,  (lard,)- 390 

Oil,  (castor,) 187 

Lime,  (hydraulic,) 35 

Pitch.. ...... 

Pork. 7,859 

Roein 

Salt- 

Tar- 

Tallow. * 

Vinegar 

Whiskey 1,912 

Barley— bushels  

Beans 26 

Com 30,037 

Oats- 9,741 

Potatoes. 2,878 

Rye— 33 

Seeds,  (clover,) > l ftQ7 ! 

Seeds,  (other  grass,) \ | 

Seed,  (flax,) 2481 

Wheat- 565,711 

Shorts ..  

Agricultural  implements.. ..lbs.  

Anvils 

Butter 83,461 

Baggage,  ex.  and  furniture 164,326 

Broom  corn * 

Bacon  and  pork,  in  bulk 335,918 

Beeswax 36,977 

Cheese- 12,091 

Coffee .....  

Cotton,  (raw,  in  bales) 

Cotton  yam 

Cordage..— * 

Candles,  (lard,). 12,091 

Cut  stone- 

Clocks 

Crockery,  (foreign,) .. . 

Coal,  (mineral,) 

Eggs 16,200 

Fruit,  dried,  (U.  S.f) 5,146 

Fruit,  undried,  (U.  S.,) 36,210 


1846. 

184$. 

1846. 

136 

260 

387 

3 



187 

307 

797 

134,598 

64 

2,186 

5,078 

714 

49 

653 

2 

75 

166 

23 

19433 

41 

35 

39 

55,145 

55,153 

69 

84 

179 

..... 

26 

70 

2,183 

93 

69 

60 

7467 

8,013 

1,132 

4 

...... 

1,156,414 

320 

115,402 

300 

2,196 

456 

1,798 

..... 

1,592  ) 
355  ( 

69  | 

69 

7,377 

753,221 

2,000 

35 

18,863 

15,025 

7,847 

246,578 

222,374 

672,104 

5,852 

787,069 

97,450 

1,963,561 

3,171 

10,812 

46,963 

1,463 

3,710 

84,991 

39,167 

250,519 

941,299 

585 

10,339 

2,415 

52,089 

3,710 

9, 786 

174% 

88,488 

201,650 

359473 

122,977 

232456 

9,857 

13,406 

11,971 

32,073 

82,812 

102,022 

141,322 
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ARRIVED.  CLEAXED. 


Article*. 

Feathers. 

.Ibs. 

1845. 

95,918 

1846. 

56,736 

1846. 

335 

1846. 

Furs  and  peltries 

136,188 

258,017 

10,058 

4,847 

Ginseng... 

110,060 

94,623 

Groceries 

654,713 

80,507 

51,628 

Grease.. 

17,117 

Grindstones— 

12,155 

148,779 

164,941 

Gypsum 





40,177 

37,752 

Glass  and  glassware,  (O.,) 

5,641 

222200 

Hemp 

569,006 

297,433 

1,317 

Hides  and  skins. 



149,881 

150,624 

885 

Hogs’  hair 

47,381 

251,624 

Iron,  (pig  or  6crap,) 

316 

24,000 

24,000 

Iron 

446,312 

193,723 

247,694 

Iron,  (cast,) 

2,682 

41,702 

359,858 

561,132 

Lard 

1,981,215 

5,002,514 

124 

Lead 

45,948 

44,213 

Leather,  (unfinished,) 

129,123 

169,722 

Machinery 

9,717 

18,270 

72,697 

132,078 

9,464,989 

Merchandise 

392,092 

422,892 

9,818,737 

Marble,  (unwrought,) 

67.406 

290,847 

Marble,  (wrought,) 

13,235 

18,668 

Molasses. 

622,334 

93,574 

Nails  and  spikes 

4,366 

24,776 

207,941 

224,547 

Oil  cake 

69,470 

Potters’  ware 

5,169 

50,115 

67,747 

Powder,  (Ohio,) 

5,356 

Pot  and  pearl  ashes 

1,535,701 

1,220,067 

9,266 

3,390 

Shot— 

46,302 

Soap.. 

21,296 

48,565 

2,745 

1,270 

Steel,  (American,) 

3,390 

Starch,  (Ohio,)- 

1,760 

Saddle-trees^ 

80 

120 

510 

Sugar 

1,290,085 

169,516 

Tallow 

77,895 

543,630 

Tobacco 

134,415 

714,245 

142,780 

Wool 

56,204 

80,150 

184 

White  lead 

23,591 

123,722 

2,226 

12,976 

Wooilen ware  and  W.  I.  fruit... 

150 

11,410 

Sundries 

162,417 

50,791 

24,854 

50,203 

Animals,  (domestic,) 

..No. 

15 

12 

8 

21 

Barrels— 

128 

12 

979 

Brooms—.. 

2,040 

3,588 

2,207 

883 

Brick 

2,000 

Hoop  poles. 

27,680 

2,000 

Passengers 

7,085 

16,734 

Miles  travelled. 

• . . . 

997,251 

1,243,702 

Millstones. 

.pair 

18 

Shingles 

3,961 

2,745,000 

Wagons— 

21 

13 

88 

249 

Wood i 

cords 

126 

127 



Shinglebolta. 

55 

Timber...... 

. .feet 

3,415 

3,100 

5,302 

Lumber 

T * 

522,518 

301,243 

539,668 

510,480 

Stone, dressed  & rough... perch. 

46 

38 

From  this  table  and  other  official  sources,  it  appears  that  there  arrived 
and  cleared  at  Toledo,  via  canal : — 
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184$. 

Ton*. 

1846. 

Tow. 

Arrived — barrels.... 

97,268  ) 

Arrived — barrels.. 

159,009  ) 

M bushels... 

602,694  > 

35,244 

“ bushels. 

2,041,537  > 

76,132 

“ pounds... 

7,165,386  ) 

41  pounds. 

14,074,777  > 

Cleared — barrels.... 

57,946  i 

Cleared — barrels. 

61,247  ) 

“ bushels... 

8,516  } 

15,928 

11  bushels. 

8,118  V 

127,960 

“ pounds... 

2,073,596  > 

“ pounds. 

15,049,462  S 

51,172 

204,092 

51,172 

Increase,  103  p.  ct 

152,920 

The  canal  business  of  the  present  season,  will  exhibit  a larger  increase 
on  that  of  1846. 

Owing  to  an  unusually  good  stage  of  water  in  the  Ohio  and  Wabash 
Rivers,  during  the  past  year,  our  canals  have  brought  to  the  lake,  and 
taken  to  the  rivers,  very  much  less  freight  than  they  would  under  the  com- 
mon condition  of  those  rivers.  The  high  prices  of  farming  productions  in 
New  Orleans,  during  the  winter  and  spring,  also  enticed  thither  immense 
quantities  before  the  opening  of  our  canals.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, we  think,  the  business  of  the  two  canals  united,  might  be  ex- 
pected to  more  than  double  from  year  to  year — not  in  each  item,  but  in  the 
aggregate  tonnage.  This  rate  of  increase  could  not,  of  course,  be  con- 
tinued many  years. 

As  yet,  Toledo  has  received  very  little  benefit  from  railroads,  although, 
we  believe,  the  first  one  in  operation  West  of  Buffalo,  or  Pittsburgh,  was 
made  by  her  citizens  and  owners.  The  Erie  and  Kalamazoo,  which  ex- 
tends  to  Adrian,  33  miles,  and  there  connects  with  the  Southern  Railroad, 
was  completed  in  1836. 

The  unfavorable  legislation  of  Michigan,  and  the  litigation  of  disputed 
ownership,  have  prevented  it  from  doing  a heavy  business.  The  transport 
on  this  road,  last  year,  was  as  follows  : — 


Flour 

bbls. 

35,005 

Pot  and  pearl  ashes 

...  .lbs. 

462,391 

Wheat 

63,146 

Hides^ 

^ f _ 

24,204 

Merchandise  sent  up  the 

Wool 

8,800 

road 

1,665,371 

Passengers,  both  ways.... 

...No. 

9,660 

The  wagon  trade  of  Toledo  is  not  large,  but  it  increases  about  as  fast 
in  proportion  as  the  canal  business.  The  capabilities  of  the  soil  around 
it,  for  the  production  of  wheat  and  corn,  are  good  ; but  the  settlement  of 
the  lands  is  not  as  rapid  as  their  quality,  proximity  to  market,  and  low 
price,  would  warrant  one  to  expect.  The  bad  name  of  the  Maumee  River 
Valley,  as  to  health,  is  probably  the  cause.  Allowing  the  ill  name  to  be 
correct,  as  applied  to  the  immediate  borders  of  the  river,  it  can  have  no 
possible  application  to  the  lands  lying  a few  miles  back.  An  acquaintance 
of  fifteen  years  enables  us  to  say  that  no  new  country  in  the  West,  in  the 
same  latitude,  is  more  healthy. 

The  fame  for  insalubrity,  which  Toledo  has  acquired,  seems  too  firmly 
established  to  be  called  in  question.  It  constitutes  one  of  those  deter- 
mined beliefs  that  no  evidence  is  allowed  to  shake.  Some  of  the  most 
improbable  stories,  got  up  by  some  of  its  citizens  as  a burlesque  on  the 
current  reports,  have  been  swallowed,  and  have  entered  into  the  general 
mind  as  facts  not  to  be  disputed.  The  testimony  of  men  who  have  resided 
here  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  for  a quarter  of  a century,  has  no 
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weight  against  the  representations  of  men  who  have  spent  an  hour  in  pass- 
ing through  it. 

The  substantial  truth  is  told,  in  saying,  that  it  is  neither  more  nor  less 
insalubrious  than  other  Western  towns,  of  the  same  age  and  size,  situated 
on  large  streams,  in  about  the  same  latitude. 

A census  was  taken,  under  the  direction  of  the  city  council,  in  August 
last,  showing  the  following  results  : — 

Total  population,  2,774.  Males,  over  21  years,  949 ; females,  over  21 
years,  657.  Males,  under  21  years,  552 ; females,  under  21  years,  616. 

There  were  6 clergymen,  25  lawyers,  7 physicians,  6 school-teachers, 
6 machinists,  40  ship-carpenters,  91  carpenters  and  joiners,  8 painters,  15 
cabinet-makers,  24  shoemakers,  12  tailors,  2 gunsmiths,  16  blacksmiths, 
11  coopers,  11  brickmakers,  2 millwrights,  12  saddlers,  4 moulders,  5 watch- 
makers, 7 printers,  2 civil  engineers. 

The  buildings  were— 456  dwellings,  16  warehouses,  46  mechanics’ 
shops,  10  dry-goods  stores,  27  grocery  and  provision  stores,  9 shoe  and 
clothing,  and  5 apothecary  and  oil  stores  ; in  all  51  stores.  The  number 
of  taverns  and  hotels  was  7,  and  of  retail  shops  44.  There  are  2 large 
flouring-mills,*  2 double  saw-mills,  5 churches,  3 public  school-houses,  and 
a large  distillery.  Toledo  has  2 banks,  branches  of  the  State  Bank,  with 
a capital  of  $150,000  each;  1 printing-office,  from  which  the  Toledo 
Blade,  a Whig  paper,  is  issued  tri-weekly  and  weekly ; another,  to  advo- 
cate democracy,  is  about  to  be  established,  to  be  published  tri-weekly  and 
weekly. 

The  lake  commerce,  since  the  opening  of  the  canals,  has  become  con- 
siderable. Last  season,  the  arrivals  were  427  steamers,  520  sail- vessels ; 
total,  947  arrivals.  The  clearances  were  426  steamers,  520  sail- vessels : 
total,  946  departures. 

The  arrival  of  passengers  at  Toledo,  in  1846,  were,  by  canal,  16,734  ; 
by  railroad,  6,240 ; stage,  3,650 ; steamers  and  vessels,  27,624 ; other 
conveyances,  1,000  ; showing  a total  of  55,248.  Two  daily  lines  of  ex- 
cellent canal  packets  ply  regularly  between  Toledo  and  Cincinnati,  and 
Toledo  and  Lafayette,  both  carrying  a daily  mail. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  precise  tonnage  of  all  the  ves- 
sels arrived  and  departed.  It  is  believed  that  the  steamers  averaged  270 
tons,  and  the  sail- vessels  150  tons.  This  estimate  would  make  the  ton- 
nage a fraction  under  200,000  tons  arriving,  and  almost  precisely  the  same 
departing,  together  making  an  aggregate  of  nearly  400,000  tons. 

A large  and  increasing  portion  of  the  lake  business  of  Toledo,  passes 
through  the  Welland  Canal  and  Oswego.  Since  the  opening  of  our  canals, 
no  large  amount  of  Western  produce  has  been  shipped  to  Canadian  ports. 
It  is  probable,  that,  when  Great  Britain  permanently  regulates  her  corn 
laws,  after  the  present  dearth  shall  have  passed  away,  she  will  discrim- 
inate in  favor  of  produce  going  through  Canada,  and  thereby  draw  a con- 
siderable share  of  wheat,  com,  pork,  beef,  lard,  &c.,  from  Toledo  and 
other  leading  lake  ports.  A Quebec  paper  states,  that  32  ships  have  been 
built  in  Canada,  the  present  season,  intended  to  ply  between  the  upper 


* The  canal  furnishes  a wntcr-power,  within  the  city  limits,  equal  to  the  movement  of 
about  100  run  of  stones,  with  necessary  mnehinery  for  making  Hour.  Of  this,  but  enough 
for  6 run  is  in  use.  Mr.  Whittlesey,  and  his  associates,  ore  preparing  to  make  its  ezten* 
aive  use  convenient  and  cheap. 
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lakes  and  the  ocean,  through  the  St.  Lawrence  Canal.  An  improvement  in 
steam-vessels,  as  great  as  the  last  twenty  years  have  produced,  might  enable 
the  Canadian  route  to  come  into  close  rivalry  with  that  through  New  York ; 
i i,  indeed,  it  should  not  occasion  an  entire  revolution  in  the  trade  of  the 
great  interior,  tributary  to  the  lakes. 

The  early  history  of  Toledo  will,  at  some  future  day,  possess  a deep  in- 
terest. It  has  been  connected  with  some  stirring  events,  but  it  is  too  early 
to  do  more  than  to  touch  on  the  leading  matters.  # 

In  1817,  Major  William  Oliver,  and  others,  bought  land  at  the  mouth, 
of  Swan  Creek,  laid  out  & few  lots,  and  encouraged  several  families  to 
settle  there.  This  was  in  a season  of  speculation,  which  soon  passed 
away,  and  left  the  few  settlers  alone  in  the  wilderness,  surrounded  by  In- 
dians and  Indian  lands.  In  1819,  the  Northwestern  quarter  of  Ohio  was 
purchased  of  the  Indians,  and  soon  after  was  brought  into  market.  Major 
B.  F.  Stickney  became  the  purchaser  of  several  hundred  acres,  lying  on 
the  river  below  Major  Oliver’s  purchase,  and  in  1832  he  laid  out  a plat, 
in  connection  with  Samuel  Allen,  Esq.,  of  Lockport,  New  York,  and 
named  it  Vistula.  This  plat  embraces  the  lower  half  of  what  is  now 
Toledo.  The  upper  town  was  named  Port  Lawrence.  The  two  plats 
were  united,  in  1836,  and  received  the  present  name  by  vote  of  the  in- 
habitants. In  1833,  very  little  progress  was  made  towards  the  settlement 
of  the  new  towns.  Stephen  B.  Comstock,  Esq.,  became  part  owner  of 
the  Port  Lawrence  plat,  and  opened  an  office  for  the  sale  of  lots.  In 
1834,  the  place  began  to  grow,  and  continued  to  go  ahead  during  the  years 
of  speculation  which  followed,  much  after  the  fashion  of  most  Western 
towns  of  that  period.  The  revulsion  of  1837,  found  it  without  a cultivated 
country  around  to  sustain  it ; and  it  struggled  along,  from  year  to  year, 
hoping  for  better  times,  but  finding  worse,  until  the  canals  were  completed. 
Since  that  time,  it  has  gradually  revived,  and  now  gives  evidence  of  a new 
vitality. 

From  1837  to  1846,  the  population  scarcely  increased  at  all.  In  1840, 
the  census  gives  it  2,040.  In  January,  1846,  according  to  the  city  census, 
the  number  was  2,153.  The  increase,  since  that  time,  has  been  621. 
This  is  very  much  less  than  the  increase  in  business.  At  present,  every 
one  who  chooses  to  work  can  find  full  and  profitable  employment,  and 
many  trades  and  occupations,  not  now  here,  might  be  carried  on  with 
good  profits. 

The  foregoing  sketch  is  longer  than  I intended  to  make  it.  If  it  serves 
no  other  purpose,  it  will  answer  as  a foil  to  some  future  description,  when 
commerce  shall  have  performed  for  it  the  high  promises  which  it  now 
holds  forth. 


Art.  V.— THE  COHMERCIAL  GROWTH  AND  GREATNESS  OF  THE  WEST: 

AS  ILLUSTRATING  THE  DIGNITY  AND  USEFULNESS  OF  COMMERCE.* 

We  want  a word,  in  the  vocabulary  of  American  politics  and  political 
economy,  to  express  the  maritime — no,  not  the  maritime  commerce  of  the 
great  West,  for  the  waters  which  it  traverses  are  not  oceans,  and  are  not 
salt,  but  the  great  inland  commerce,*  by  water , of  the  great  West.  Per- 

* Address  before  the  Young  Men’s  Mercantile  Library  Association,  of  Cincinnati,  in 
celebration  of  its  eleventh  anniversary,  April  18,  1846.  By  James  Hall. 
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haps  the  real  difficulty,  however,  is  not  so  much  the  want  of  a word,  as 
the  want  of  a clear  recognition,  among  our  politicians  and  people,  of  the 
vastness  of  the  trade  of  the  West,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  whole  domestic  com* 
'merce  between  the  States ; for  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish,  by  geo- 
graphical designations  and  limits,  the  trade  of  the  different  sections  of  the 
country.  Thank  heaven  ! the  soil  and  climate  of  America,  and  the  pur- 
suits of  the  American  people,  are  so  various,  that  the  different  industrial 
interests  of  the  Union  are,  and  must  continue,  to  grow  more  and  more 
united  in  that  harmony,  which,  in  commerce,  can  come  only  from  variety 
of  resources  and  products,  and  from  their  interchange.  The  great  trade 
of  the  West  necessarily  implies  a great  trade  at  the  East.  What  makes 
wheat  and  flour  the  staple  of  this  trade,  but  the  immense  demand  for  it  at 
the  East,  for  consumption  in  the  New  England  and  Middle  States,  and  for 
exportation  to  South  America,  and  Europe  ? If  New  England  were  a na- 
tion by  itself,  separate  from  New  York,  with  what  complacency  would  the 
Boston  merchant  compute  the  amount  of  his  foreign  exports  of  cotton  goods 
to  this  State,  and  the  New  York  merchant  the  value  of  his  foreign  ship- 
ments to  Boston  ! As  things  are,  (may  they  never  be  otherwise !)  all  this 
is  but  a branch  of  domestic  trade,  hardly  to  be  called  commerce  ; and  our 
Sound  steamers,  some  of  which  are  of  1,500  tons  burthen,  a capacity 
greater  than  that  of  a frigate — (and  there  are  many  European  liners  of 
less  than  a thousand,  and  Canton  ships  of  nine  hundred  tons  burthen) — 
our  Sound  steamers  must  take  rank  with  coasters.  Superior,  with  its  un- 
sounded depths,  is  but  a lake  ; and  voyages  of  many  thousands  of  miles, 
on  the  confluent  waters  of  the  Ohio,  the  Missouri,  and  the  Mississippi,  are 
but  steamboat  trips  between  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  Council  Bluff,  and 
New  Orleans. 

Those  politicians,  who  take  the  well-known  distinction  between  fresh 
and  salt  water,  in  their  reasonings  on  the  subject  of  river  and  harbor  im- 
provements, have  no  excuse  for  their  want  of  appreciation  of  the  domestic 
trade  on  the  canal,  at  least ; for,  probably,  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Gulf  are  salt  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  stomach  of  them  all ; 
and,  as  to  the  lakes,  it  was  wittily  said,  at  the  late  Chicago  convention, 
that  there  have  been  ships  enough,  loaded  with  salt,  wrecked  on  the  dan- 
gerous waters  of  Lake  Erie,  to  neutralize  any  objection  to  the  freshness 
of  the  great  Mediterranean  seas  of  the  North. 

In  our  slowness  to  appreciate  the  importance,  and,  as  it  were,  maritime 
dignity  of  our  inland  trade  by  water,  we  are  not  like  the  English  man-of- 
war’s  man,  who  belonged  to  one  of  the  vessels  operating  against  Perry, 
on  Lake  Erie,  during  the  war  of  1812.  Being  out  all  day,  in  a boat  on 
the  lake,  the  poor  fellow  manfully  endured  the  pangs  of  thirst  for  whole 
hours  together,  without  so  much  as  wetting  the  tip  of  his  tongue  with  the 
pure  fresh  water,  which  lay  around  him  in  every  direction,  spread  out  in 
such  ocean-like  expanse  and  volume,  that  the  old  salt  never  once  dreamed 
of  its  being  any  more  drinkable  than  the  water  of  any  other  sea. 

We  have  nowhere,  lately,  seen  the  commercial  growth  and  greatness  of 
the  West  more  vividly  depicted  than  in  Judge  Hall’s  able  and  eloquent 
address  before  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  Cincinnati.  The 
subject  of  the  discourse  is  the  “dignity  and  usefulness  of  commerce  but 
the  body  of  the  address,  “ the  staple  of  the  argument,”  consists  in  inter- 
esting sketches  of  western  discovery  and  enterprise,  and  statistics  of  com- 
mercial progress.  The  learned  judge  argues,  and  justly,  too,  that  the  dis- 
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coveries  of  the  French  adventurers,  who  explored  the  Lakes  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  enterprise  of  the  traders  who  first  crossed  the  Ailegha- 
nies,  and  of  the  traders  who  now  swell  the  trains  to  Santa  Fe,  though 
their  labors  result  in  their  exploration  of  continents,  and  the  foundation  of 
States,  are  yet,  all  of  them,  to  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  commerce,  which 
was,  and  is,  the  immediate  and  primary  motive  of  them  all. 

There  is  one  rather  broad  assertion  in  this  address,  which,  as  referable 
to  the  enthusiasm  of  a Western  orator,  is  perfectly  pardonable  ; but  which 
the  coolness  of  Eastern  criticism,  or,  perhaps,  the  jealousy  of  Eastern  emu- 
lation, may  carp  at  a little.  The  learned  judge,  speaking  of  the  invention 
of  the  steamboat,  after  remarking  that  there  was  no  necessity  to  “ pause 
to  inquire  whether  the  honor  of  the  invention  be  due  to  Fitch,  to  Rumsey, 
or  to  Fulton,”  says  : — “ Science  pointed  the  way,  but  she  did  no  more  ; it 
was  the  wealth  of  the  Western  merchant,  and  the  skill  of  the  Western 
mechanic,  that  brought  out  the  experiment  to  a successful  issue.”  Now, 
a New  Yorker  cannot  easily  forget,  or  allow  the  world  to  forget,  the  first 
passage  of  Fulton’s  “ Clermont  ” from  New  York  to  Albany,  certainly  the 
first  instance  of  the  practical  “ application  of  steam-power  to  purposes  of 
navigation.”  Nor  can  we  consider  the  splendid  and  swifl  steamboats  of 
the  Hudson,  or  the  strong  and  large  sea-steamers,  which  ply  the  Sound, 
and  along  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Charleston  and  New  Orleans,  as  slight 
proofs  of  the  services  of  the  East,  in  developing  this  great  invention.  Nor 
can  the  American  people  fairly,  on  the  whole,  deny  to  European  skill  the 
credit  of  the  first  practical  introduction  of  ocean  steam  navigation,  which 
we  accord  to  England,  on  the  same  principle  on  which  New  York  claims 
the  original  invention  for  Fulton.  In  these  controversies  about  priority  of 
invention,  much  time  is  wasted,  it  seems  to  us,  in  discussing  claims  and 
apportioning  honors  among  those  who  may  have  been  the  first  to  broach 
a great  idea,  or  even  the  first  to  attempt,  or  grope  after  its  practical  de- 
velopment. Doubtless  very  many,  after  the  first  invention  of  the  steam- 
engine,  thought  of  something  very  like  a steamboat ; and  when  their 
eyes  were  shut,  may  have  seen  steamers  going  to  and  fro  on  the  earth, 
“ pillars  of  cloud  by  day,  and  pillars  of  fire  by  night.”  But  it  is  men  who, 
like  Fulton,  are  so  filled  and  impelled  by  a new  idea,  that  it  enables  them 
to  stem  the  heady  current  of  prejudice  and  habit,  and  to  compel  society  to 
follow  in  the  wake  of  the  great  thought,  who  have  a true  right  to  the  name 
of  inventors. 

Judge  Hall’s  remark,  however,  is  to  be  understood,  perhaps,  as  refer- 
ring more  particularly  to  services  of  the  West,  in  adapting  the  steamboat 
to  the  purposes  and  peculiar  exigencies  of  Western  commerce ; and,  thus 
qualified,  it  receives  strong  confirmation  from  a remark,  or  rather  pro- 
phecy of  Fulton’s,  which  we  once  heard  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Story  repeat 
from  the  great  man’s  own  lips. 

Most  of  our  readers  are,  probably,  familiar  with  the  beautiful  narrative 
of  Fulton’s  first  passage  up  the  Hudson,  in  one  of  Judge  Story’s  literary 
addresses  published  among  his  miscellaneous  writings.  After  repeating 
this  narrative,  which,  he  said,  is  in  almost  the  very  words  which  Fulton 
used,  in  a conversation  with  himself,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  Judge 
Story  said  that  Fulton,  on  that  occasion,  also  remarked,  that  his  triumph 
had  not  come  yet.  “Wait,”  said  he,  “till  you  see  steamboats  on  the 
Mississippi ; wait  till  you  see  them  sailing  up  the  stream,  against  its  cur - 
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rent , as  regularly  and  rapidly  as  barges  now  float  down  that  current ; then 
will  my  triumph  be,  and  not  before  !” 

We  want  no  better  illustration  of  this  prophecy,  of  what  was  to  be,  than 
Judge  Hall’s  vivid  narrative  of  what  is,  which  wo  take  the  liberty  of  ex- 
tracting  without  abridgment : — 

The  French,  who  first  explored  our  northern  frontier,  ascended  the  great  chain 
of  lakes  to  Huron  and  Michigan,  and  afterwards  penetrated  through  Lake  Supe- 
rior, to  that  remote  wilderness,  where  the  head  branches  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in- 
terlock with  those  of  the  Mississippi.  Adopting,  and  probably  improving  the 
bark  canoe  of  the  natives,  they  were  enabled  to  traverse  immeasurable  wilds, 
which  nature  had  seemed  to  have  rendered  inaccessible  to  man,  by  floods  of 
water  at  one  season,  and  masses  of  ice  and  snow  at  another ; by  the  wide- 
spread lakes  and  ponds,  and  morasses,  which  in  every  direction  intercepted  the 
journey  by  land,  and  by  the  cataracts  and  rapids,  which  cut  off  the  communica- 
tion by  water.  All  difficulties  vanished  before  the  efficiency  of  this  little  vessel : 
its  wonderful  buoyancy  enabled  it,  though  heavily  freighted,  to  ride  safely  over 
the  waves  of  the  lakes,  even  in  boisterous  weather ; its  slender  form  and  lightness 
of  draught  permitted  it  to  navigate  the  smallest  streams,  and  pass  the  narrowest 
channels ; while  its  weight  was  so  little,  that  it  was  easily  carried  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  men  from  one  stream  to  another.  Thus,  when  these  intrepid  navigators 
found  the  river  channel  closed  by  an  impassable  barrier,  the  boat  was  unloaded ; 
the  freight,  which  had  previously  been  formed  into  suitable  packages  for  that  pur- 
pose, was  carried  round  the  obstruction  by  the  boatmen  ; the  boat  itself  performed 
the  same  journey,  and  then  was  again  launched  into  its  proper  element.  So, 
also,  when  a river  had  been  traced  up  to  its  sources,  and  no  longer  furnished  suffi- 
cient water  for  navigation,  the  accommodating  bark  canoe,  like  some  amphibious 
monster,  forsook  the  nearly  exhausted  channel,  and  travelled  across  the  land  to 
the  nearest  navigable  stream.  By  this  simple  but  admirable  contrivance,  the  fur 
trade  was  secured,  the  great  continent  of  North  America  was  penetrated  to  its 
centre,  through  thousands  of  miles  of  wilderness,  and  a valuable  Btaple 
brought  to  the  marts  of  commerce.  If  wt  regard  that  little  boat  as  the  means  of 
bringing  to  market  this  great  mass  of  the  treasures  of  the  wilderness,  we  may  well 
remark,  that  never  was  an  important  object  effected  by  means  so  insignificant 
But  the  human  labor,  and  peril,  and  exposure — the  courage,  the  enterprise,  and 
the  skill  employed,  were  far  from  insignificant.  The  results  were  great.  Besides 
the  vast  trade  which  was  developed,  tne  interior  of  a great  continent  was  explored, 
the  boundaries  between  two  empires  were  traced  out  and  incidentally  established, 
an  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes  was  opened,  and  valuable  facts  wTere  added 
to  the  treasures  of  science.  And  all  this  was  accomplished,  not  by  the  power  of 
an  empire — not  by  the  march  of  a conqueror  impelled  by  military  ambition  or  the 
lust  ot  conquest — not  by  a lavish  expenditure  of  money,  or  the  shedding  of  human 
blood — but  by  the  action  of  humble  individuals  acting  under  the  great  stimulus  of 
commercial  enterprise. 

Turning  our  attention  to  another  part  of  that  great  theatre  of  early  adventure, 
we  6ee  the  bold  explorers  crossing  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Mississippi,  passing  down 
and  up  that  river,  tracing  its  gigantic  course  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Falls 
of  St  Anthony — erecting  forts,  planting  settlements,  and,  in  short,  establishing  a 
chain  of  posts  and  colonies,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  west- 
ward of  the  British  Colonies,  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  adven- 
turers to  Louisiana  sought  the  precious  metals ; imaginary  mines  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver allured  them  across  the  ocean,  led  them  to  brave  the  terrors  of  the  climate 
and  the  wilderness,  and  sustained  them  under  the  greatest  extremes  of  toil  and 
privation.  Though  disappointed  in  the  object  of  1 heir  search,  they  became  the 
founders  of  an  empire,  they  explored  and  developed  the  resources  of  the  countiy, 
they  led  the  way  to  that  flood  of  emigration  which  has  been  gradually  filling  up 
the  land,  and  scattered  the  germs  of  that  prosperity  which  we  see  blooming  around 
us,  and  promising  harvests  too  great  to  be  estimated. 
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When  the  sagacious  eye  of  Washington  first  beheld  the  country  lying  about 
the  head  waters  of  the  Ohio,  he  saw  and  pointed  out  the  military  and  commercial 
advantages  which  might  be  secured  by  its  occupation.  Had  the  annexation  of 
this  country  to  the  American  Colonies,  or,  at  a later  period,  to  the  States,  been 
made  a political  question,  how  various  would  have  been  the  opinions,  how  delib- 
erate the  discussion,  how  slow  the  action,  how  uncertain  the  result!  But  this 
splendid  example  of  national  aggrandizement,  was  not  achieved  by  the  wisdom  of 
statesmen,  nor  by  the  valor  of  armies.  No  sooner  had  a few  daring  pioneers 
settled  in  the  wilderness,  than  the  eager  spirit  of  trade,  ever  on  the  watch  for  new 
fields  of  adventure,  discovered  the  rich  promise  of  gain  offered  by  a region  so  wide 
and  so  fertile.  Commerce  did  not  then,  nor  in  any  instance,  in  the  settlement  of 
our  country,  wait  until  “ grim-visaged  war  had  smoothed  his  wrinkled  front,”  as 
is  supposed  to  be  her  usual  custom.  However  pacific  in  her  tendencies,  she  did 
not  shrink  from  a full  participation  of  the  perils  of  this  glorious  adventure.  Fol- 
lowing the  footsteps  of  the  pioneers,  she  came  with  the  advance  of  the  army  of 
population. 

The  first  settlements  in  the  West  were  made  by  the  backwoodsmen  from  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina,  who  were  soon  after  followed  by  those  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland.  New  Jersey  came  next  in  the  order  of  population  ; and  from  these 
sources  originated  that  gallant  band  of  pioneers  who  explored  the  country,  drove 
back  the  savage,  and  opened  the  way  for  civilization.  They  were  a daring,  a 
simple,  and  an  honest  people,  whose  history  is  full  of  romance — but  it  is  not  with 
the  romance  of  history  that  we  have  now  to  do.  Simple  and  frugal  as  they  were 
in  their  habits,  they  were  still  civilized  men — branches  of  the  great  social  circle 
wrhose  centre  glowed  with  the  brightest  refinements  of  life — and  they  had  some 
artificial  wants  beyond  the  mere  fruits  of  the  earth  and  the  products  of  the  chase — 
while  the  country  abounded  in  the  crude  materials  which  promised  an  abundant 
supply  of  articles  for  barter. 

Wherever  there  is  a prospect  of  gain,  there  will  the  adventurous  feet  of  com- 
merce thread  their  way,  however  dreary  the  path,  however  difficult  or  dangerous 
the  road.  While  the  whole  Alleghany  ridge  was  still  an  unbroken  mass  of  wil- 
derness, trains  of  pack-horses  might  be  seen  climbing  the  mountain  sides,  by  the 
winding  bridle-path,  threading  the  meanders  of  the  valleys  and  gorges,  trembling 
on  the  brinks  of  precipices,  and  sliding  down  the  declivities,  which  scarcely 
afforded  a secure  footing  to  man  or  beast.  They  were  laden  with  merchandise 
for  traffic.  The  conductors  were  men  inured  to  all  the  hardships  which  beset  the 
traveller  in  the  wilderness — men  who  united  the  craft  of  the  hunter  to  the  courage 
and  discipline  of  the  soldier.  For  the  road  they  travelled  was  the  war-path  of  the 
Indian — it  was  the  track  that  had  been  beaten  smooth  by  the  feet  ot  them  that 
sought  the  blood  of  the  white  man,  and  who  still  lurked  in  the  way,  bent  on 
plunder  and  carnage.  There  was  no  resting-place,  no  accommodation,  no  shel- 
ter. Throughout  the  day  they  plodded  on,  through  the  forest,  scaling  steep  ac- 
clivities, fording  rivers,  enduring  all  the  toils  of  an  arduous  march,  and  encamp- 
ing at  night  in  the  wilderness ; observing  the  precaution  and  the  discipline  of  a 
military  party  in  a hostile  country.  These  were  merchants,  carrying  their  wares 
to  the  forts  and  settlements  of  the  West;  they  were  the  pioneers  of  that  com- 
merce which  now  employs  the  wealth  and  controls  the  resources  of  an  empire. 
They  deserve  a high  place  among  the  founders  of  Western  settlements,  as  they 
furnished  the  supplies  of  arms,  ammunition,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries,  which 
enabled  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontier  to  sustain  themselves  against  the  hostilities 
of  numerous  tribes  of  Indians,  incited  to  war  by  British  influence,  and  supplied 
with  the  implements  and  appliances  of  savage  warfare,  by  the  agents  of  the  same 
humane  and  enlightened  people. 

The  first  boats  used  in  the  navigation  of  the  Western  rivers,  were  the  flat-boat, 
the  keel,  and  the  barge,  the  first  of  which  was  only  used  in  descending  with  the 
current,  while  the  two  latter  ascended  the  streams,  propelled  laboriously  by  poles. 
Navigating  long  rivers  whose  shores  were  still  infested  by  hostile  savages,  the 
boatmen  were  armed,  and  depended  for  safety  upon  their  caution,  and  their  man- 
hood. Mike  Fink,  the  last  of  the  boatmen,  was  an  excellent  marksman,  and  was 
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as  proud  of  his  ability  to  defend  his  boat,  as  of  his  skill  to  conduct  it  through  the 
rapids  and  windings  of  the  navigation.  The  Indians,  lurking  along  the  shore,  used 
many  stratagems  to  decoy  the  passengers  and  crews  of  the  boats  to  land,  and 
those  who  were  unsuspicious  enough  to  be  thus  deceived,  fell  an  easy  prey 
to  the  marauder.  Under  the  best  circumstances  these  boats  were  slow,  and  dif- 
ficult to  manage ; the  cost  of  freight  was  enormous,  and  the  means  of  communi- 
cation uncertain. 

The  application  of  steam-power  to  the  purposes  of  navigation,  forms  the  bright- 
est era  in  the  history  of  this  country.  It  is  that  which  has  contributed  more  than 
any  other  event  or  cause,  to  the  rapid  growth  of  our  population,  and  the  almost 
miraculous  development  of  our  resources.  We  need  not  pause  to  inquire  whether 
the  honor  of  the  invention  be  due  to  Fitch,  to  Rumsey,  or  to  Fulton — for  that  in- 
quiry is  not  involved  in  the  discussion  in  which  we  are  now  engaged.  But  if  we 
seek  for  the  efficient  patron  of  this  all-powerful  agent — for  the  power  that  adopted, 
fostered,  improved,  and  developed  it — from  an  unpromising  beginning,  through 
discouragement,  failure,  disappointment — through  peril  of  life,  vast  expenditure  of 
money,  and  ruinous  loss,  to  the  most  complete  and  brilliant  success — we  are  again 
referred  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise.  Science  pointed  the  way, 
but  she  did  no  more  ; it  was  the  wealth  of  the  Western  merchant,  and  the  skill 
of  the  Western  mechanic,  that  wrought  out  the  experiment  to  a successful  issue. 
The  first  fruits  of  the  enterprise  were  far  from  encouraging ; failure  after  failure 
attested  the  numerous  and  embarrassing  difficulties  by  which  it  was  surrounded. 
For,  although  all  the  early  boats  were  capable  of  being  propelled  through  the 
water,  and  although  the  last  was  usually  better  than  those  which  preceded  it,  it 
was  long  a doubtful  question,  whether  the  invention  could  be  made  practically 
useful  upon  our  Western  rivers ; and  it  was  not  until  five  years  of  experiment, 
and  the  building  of  nine  expensive  steamboats,  that  the  public  mind  was  con- 
vinced by  the  brilliant  exploit  of  the  Washington,  which  made  the  trip  from 
Louisville  to  New  Orleans,  and  back,  in  forty-five  days. 

The  improvements  in  this  mode  of  navigation  since  then  have  been  surprising. 
The  voyage  from  New  Orleans  to  Louisville  has  been  made  in  less  than  six  days. 
The  trip  from  Cincinnati  to  New  Orleans,  and  back,  is  made  easily  in  two  weeks. 
During  the  high  water,  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  the  trip  from  Pittsburgh  to  Cin- 
cinnati was  made  in  twenty-seven  hours,  and  the  packet-boats  between  these 
places  have  now  regular  days  and  hours  of  departure. 

Explosions  and  other  destructive  casualties  have  become  rare,  and  the  naviga- 
tion is  now  safe,  except  only  from  obstructions  existing  in  the  channels  of  the 
rivers.  All  that  skiP,  enterprise,  and  public  spirit  could  do,  to  bring  this  naviga- 
tion to  perfection,  nas  been  done  by  the  liberal  proprietors  of  steamboats.  The 
wealth  of  individuals  has  been  freely  contributed,  while  that  of  the  government 
has  been  w'thneld  with  a degree  of  injustice  which  has  scarcely  a parallel  in  the 
annals  of  civilized  legislation.  The  history  of  man  does  not  exhibit  a spectacle 
of  such  rapid  advancement  in  population,  wealth,  industry,  and  refinement — such 
energy,  perseverance,  and  enlightened  public  spirit  on  the  part  of  individuals,  as 
is  exhibited  in  the  progress  of  the  Western  people — nor  of  so  parsimonious  and 
sluggish  a spirit  as  that  evinced  towards  us  by  the  government.  All  that  we  have, 
ana  are,  are  our  own,  created  by  ourselves,  unaided  by  a government  to  whose 
resources  and  power  we  are  now  the  largest  contributors.  We  build  and  main- 
tain a fleet  of  five  hundred  steamboats,  bearing  annually  a freightage  of  more 
than  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars — while  we  are  subjected  to  an  immense  yearly 
loss  of  life  and  property,  from  the  narrow  and  univise  refusal  of  the  government 
to  make  a comparatively  Small  expenditure  to  remove  obstructions  from  the  chan- 
nels of  rivers,  over  which  it  has  the  sole  jurisdiction. 

By  our  own  unaided  exertions,  we  have  now  actively  employed  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  passengers  and  merchandise,  more  than  five  hundred  steamboats,  worth 
ten  millions  of  dollars,  having  the  capacity  of  one  hundred  thousand  tons,  and 
plying  upon  a connected  chain  of  river  navigation  of  twelve  thousand  miles  in 
extent. 

The  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  floating  on  the  Western  waters  annually, 
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has  been  estimated  at  two  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  consisting  of 
the  products  of  our  soil  and  manufactures,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  fabrics  of 
foreign  countries  upon  the  other,  all  bought  with  the  money  of  our  merchants, 
and  by  them  thrown  into  the  channels  of  trade. 

If  the  mercantile  class  had  rendered  no  other  service  to  our  country,  than  that 
of  introducing  and  fostering  the  agency  of  steam  in  navigation  and  manufactures, 
they  would  have  entitled  themselves  to  more  lasting  gratitude  and  honor,  than 
the  most  illustrious  statesman  or  hero  has  ever  earned  from  the  justice  and  en- 
thusiasm of  his  country. 

Previous  to  the  year  1817,  the  whole  commerce  from  New  Orleans  to  the  upper 
country,  was  carried  in  about  twenty  barges,  averaging  one  hundred  tons  each, 
and  making  but  one  trip  in  the  year,  so  that  the  importations  from  New  Orleans, 
in  one  year,  could  not  have  much  exceeded  the  freight  brought  up  by  one  of  our 
largest  steamboats  in  the  course  of  the  season.  On  the  upper  Ohio,  there  were 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  keel-boats,  of  about  thirty  tons  each,  which  made  the 
voyage  from  Pittsburgh  to  Louisville,  and  back,  in  two  months,  or  about  three  such 
trips  in  the  year.  That  was  but  thirty  years  ago,  and  need  I pause  to  inquire 
what  would  have  been  the  probable  condition  of  our  country,  at  this  time,  had  our 
commerce  continued  to  be  dependent  upon  such  insufficient  means  of  conveyance? 

The  pioneers  were  a noble  race,  and  well  did  they  discharge  the  part  assigned 
them.  They  led  the  way  into  the  wilderness.  They  scaled  the  ramparts  ot  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  that  seemed  to  have  been  erected  as  barriers  against  the 
footsteps  of  civilized  men.  They  beat  back  the  savage  and  possessed  the  country. 
Their  lives  were  full  of  peril  and  daring;  their  deeds  are  replete  with  romance. 

The  farmers  who  have  subdued  the  wilderness,  are  hardy  and  laborious  men, 
who  have  been  well  designated  as  the  bone  and  muscle  of  the  country.  They 
have  cheerfully  encountered  obstacles  from  which  a less  resolute  body  of  men 
would  have  shrunk  in  despair,  and  have  won  the  fruitful  fields  which  they  possess 
through  toils  and  dangers  such  as  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  husbandman. 

But  without  detracting  from  the  merits  of  either  of  these  classes,  what  would 
this  country  have  been  now.  without  commerce?  Suppose  its  rural  population 
had  been  left  to  struggle  with  the  wilderness  without  the  aid  of  the  numberless 
appliances  which  have  been  brought  to  their  doors  by  the  spirit  of  trade,  to  what 
point  would  their  population  and  their  prosperity  have  risen  ? Without  money, 
without  steamboats,  canals,  railroads,  turnpikes,  and  other  facilities  for  transpor- 
tation, what  would  have  been  the  destiny  of  our  broad  and  fertile  plains  ? Desert 
and  blooming,  they  would  have  sustained  a scattered  population,  rich  in  docks 
and  herds — a roaming  pastoral  people,  whose  numbers  would  have  grown  by 
the  natural  increase ; while  the  country  would  have  remained  unimproved,  and 
its  rich  resources  locked  in  the  bosom  of  tho  earth.  But  commerce  came,  bring- 
ing them  a market  for  their  products,  offering  rich  rewards  to  industry,  and  stim- 
ulating labor  to  the  highest  point  of  exertion.  She  brought  with  her  money,  and 
the  various  representatives  of  money,  established  credit,  confidence,  commercial 
intercourse,  united  action,  and  mutuality  of  interest.  Through  her  influence  the 
forests  were  penetrated  by  roads,  bridges  were  thrown  over  rivers,  and  highways 
constructed  through  gloomy  morasses.  Travelling  was  rendered  easy,  and  trans- 
portation cheap.  Through  this  influence  the  earth  was  made  to  yield  its  mineral 
treasures  ; iron,  lead,  copper,  coal,  salt,  saltpetre,  and  various  other  products  of 
the  mine,  have  been  taken  from  our  soil,  and  brought  into  common  use.  Our  ag- 
ricultural products  have  increased,  and  are  daily  and  hourly  increasing,  in  va- 
riety and  value ; while  in  every  village  is  seen  the  smoke  of  the  manufactory,  and 
heard  the  cheerful  sounds  of  the  engine  and  the  hammer. 

Such  have  been  the  trophies  of  commerce ; and  still  the  same  salutary  spirit  is 
abroad  in  our  land.  There  is  no  page  in  the  history  of  our  country  more  sur- 
prising, or  richer  in  the  romance  of  real  life,  than  that  which  depicts  the  adventures 
and  perils  of  the  traders  and  trappers  in  the  wilderness  beyond  our  Western  frontier. 
Leaving  St.  Louis  in  large  parties,  well  mounted  and  armed,  they  go  forth  with  the 
cheerfulness  of  men  in  pursuit  of  pleasure.  Yet  their  whole  lives  are  full  of  dan- 
ger, privation,  and  hardship.  Crossing  the  wide  prairies,  and  directing  their  steps 
to  the  Rocky  mountains,  they  remain  months,  and  even  years,  in  those  savage 
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wilds,  living  in  the  open  air,  without  shelter,  with  no  food  but  such  game  as  the 
wilderness  affords,  eaten  without  bread  or  salt,  setting  their  traps  for  beaver  and 
otter  in  the  mountain  streams,  and  fighting  continually  with  the  grizzly  bear,  and 
the  Indian — their  lives  are  a long  series  of  warfare  ana  watching,  of  privation  and 
danger.  These  daring  men  secure  to  us  the  fur  trade,  while  they  explore  the 
unknown  regions  beyond  our  borders,  and  are  the  pioneers  in  the  expansion  of  our 
territory.  % 

So,  too,  of  the  caravans  which  annually  pass  from  St.  Louis  across  the  great 
plains  to  Santa  Fe.  Their  purpose  is  trade.  They  carry  large  amounts  of  val- 
uable merchandise  to  the  Mexican  dominions,  and  brinff  back  rich  returns.  But, 
like  the  trapper,  they  go  armed  for  battle,  and  prepared  to  encounter  all  the  dan- 
gers of  the  wilderness.  And  here,  too,  we  see  the  spirit  of  trade  animated  by  an 
intelligent  enterprise,  and  sustained  by  a daring  courage,  and  an  invincible  per- 
severance. 

Although  I am  addressing  an  association  of  young  men,  I see  more  than  one 
venerable  gentleman  present,  who  bears  in  his  memory  the  record  of  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  has  been  contemporary  with  some  of  those  momentous  events  which 
disturbed  the  repose  of  the  world.  The  rise  of  Napoleon,  the  expansion  of  that 
gigantic  military  power,  which  had  nearly  conquered  Europe,  the  lavish  expen- 
diture of  blood  and  treasure,  by  that  mighty  conqueror,  that  man  of  brilliant  genius 
and  stubborn  will,  are  still  recent  events.  Within  that  period,  kingdoms  were 
overrun,  nations  conquered,  crowns  transferred ; and  who  can  forget  the  pomp, 
the  circumstance,  the  terror,  the  dreadful  carnage,  that  attended  those  great  na- 
tional changes? 

Within  the  same  period,  the  great  plain  of  the  Mississippi  was  a wilderness, 
embracing  a few  feeble  and  widely-scattered  colonies.  Here  also  arose  a mighty 
conqueror,  more  powerful  than  an  army  with  banners.  A vast  region  has  been 
overrun  and  subdued.  The  mountains  have  been  scaled — the  hills  have  been 
levelled,  and  the  valleys  filled  up,  and  the  rough  ways  made  smooth,  to  admit  the 
ingress  of  the  invaders.  The  land  has  been  taken.  A broad  expanse,  extending 
over  twelve  degrees  from  North  to  South,  and  ten  degrees  from  East  to  West, 
has  been  rescued  from  the  dominion  of  nature,  and  from  the  hand  of  the  savage, 
and  brought  under  subjection  to  the  laws  of  social  subordination.  A population 
of  seven  millions  has  been  planted  upon  the  soil.  Cities  have  grown  up  on  the 
plains,  the  fields  are  rich  with  harvests,  and  the  rivers  bear  the  rich  freights  of 
commerce.  This  has  nearly  all  been  effected  without  the  horrors  of  war,  without 
national  violence,  without  the  domestic  affliction  usually  attendant  on  the  train 
of  conquest.  The  conquests  of  the  warlike  Emperor  have  vanished,  and  his  great- 
ness perished  like  an  airy  fabric  ; while  a commercial  people,  using  only  pacific 
means,  have  gained  an  empire  whose  breadth  and  wealth  might  satisfy  the  am- 
bition of  even  a Napoleon.  They  have  gained  it  by  labor,  by  money,  and  by 
credit — by  the  muscular  exertion  of  the  fanner  and  mechanic,  aided  by  mercantile 
enterprise,  and  fiscal  ability. 

The  great  West  has  now  a commerce  within  its  own  limits  as  valuable  as  that 
which  floats  on  the  ocean  between  the  United  States  and  Europe.  In  that  wide 
land,  where  so  lately  the  beaver  and  honey-bee  were  the  only  representatives  of 
labor,  and  a painted  savage  the  type  of  manhood,  we  manufacture  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  letters  and  the  fine  arts  are  cultivated,  and  beauty  and  fashion  bloom 
around  us. 

We  have,  in  the  West  and  Southwest,  an  incorporated  banking  capital  of  fifty 
millions  of  dollars,  affording,  with  its  circulation  of  notes,  a capital  of  about  one 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  for  business  ; and  however  the  demagogue  may  rail 
against  these  institutions,  there  can  be  no  question,  that  their  capiUu  is  so  much 
actual  power,  wielded  by  the  commercial  class,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. The  poor  may  envy  the  rich  the  possession  of  that  of  which  they  feel  the 
want — the  demagogue  may  decry  credit,  for  the  same  reason ; but  the  truth  is,  that 
this  country  has  grown  rich  through  the  money  of  banks,  and  the  enterprise  of 
merchants.  The  farmer  has  been  the  greatest  gainer  from  the  general  prosperity. 
Commerce  has  supplied  money  to  purchase  his  products ; the  building  of  mills, 
the  creation  of  roads,  canals,  and  steamboats,  are  due  to  the  enterprise  of  com- 
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merce,  but  they  bring  a market  to  the  farmer.  The  agricultural  products,  which 
but  a few  years  ago  were  not  worth  the  labor  of  production,  are  now  sources  of 
wealth  to  the  farmer— of  vast  aggregated  wealth  to  the  State. 

In  1795,  when  the  troops  of  Wayne  triumphed  over  a numerous  Indian  force, 
the  whole  territory  of  Ohio  was  a wilderness ; now  we  have  a population  of  two 
millions,  actively  engaged  in  the  various  pursuits  of  industry,  a country  rich  in 
resources,  highly  improved,  and  intersected  in  every  direction  by  turnpike  roads, 
railroads,  and  canals ; the  aggregate  extent  of  the  artificial  communications 
made  by  the  State  being  over  fifteen  hundred  miles,  and  their  cost  more  than  four- 
teen millions  of  dollars.  And  these  are  not  military  roads,  constructed  by  the 
patronage  of  the  government — neither  are  they  the  highways  of  a rural  people, 
required  for  the  purposes  of  social  intercourse — they  are  the  avenues  of  commerce, 
the  arteries  of  our  great  commercial  system,  through  which  wealth  and  property 
circulate  throughout  the  broad  land,  nourishing  its  prosperity  iuto  healthful  ana 
lusty  vigor— created  by  the  wants,  the  influence,  and  the  wealth  of  commerce. 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  national  flag  waved  over  a lone  fortress,  surrounded  by  & 
few  log  huts,  on  the  spot  we  now  occupy.  Around  it  was  the  unbroken  forest, 
penetrated  only  by  the  war-path  of  the  Indian,  and  the  track  of  the  buflalo.  Stand- 
ing upon  the  ramparts  of  that  fort,  the  eye  of  the  beholder  would  have  rested  on  the 
pristine  verdure  of  the  luxuriant  forest,  and  on  the  placid  stream  of  the  Ohio,  seldom 
disturbed  even  by  the  light  craft  which  then  floated  on  her  bosom — his  ear  would 
have  heard  at  dawn  the  martial  notes  of  the  reveille,  and  at  night  the  hooting  of 
the  owl,  and  the  savage  bay  of  the  prowling  wolf.  Now  we  stand  upon  the  Bame 
spot,  in  the  centre  of  a populous  city,  surrounded  by  all  the  refinements  of  wealth 
and  cultivation — a city  numbering,  with  its  suburbs,  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
souls,  and  embracing  a vast  amount  of  the  industry,  the  energy,  and  the  excite- 
ment of  business.  Situated  in  the  midst  of  a great  agricultural  region,  with  nat- 
ural avenues,  and  artificial  roads  tending  to  it  in  every  direction,  it  is  unsurpassed 
as  a market,  for  the  products  of  husbandry.  The  wonderful  statistics  of  one 
of  our  staples,  have  obscured  the  other  elements  of  our  prosperity  from  observa- 
tion, and  we  are  known  chiefly  by  the  fame  of  the  three  hundred  thousand  hogs, 
packed  annually,  at  our  pork-houses,  for  exportation.  Our  exports  of  beef,  flour, 
whiskey,  butter,  and  other  provisions,  are  equally  abundant,  and  the  aggregate  is 
so  great,  as  to  make  this  the  greatest  provision  market  in  the  world.  jBut  even 
this  is  but  a part  of  our  business.  Among  our  population,  we  number  ten  thou- 
sand operatives,  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  the  mechanic  arts,  who  make  & 
great  variety  of  articles  of  wood,  iron,  brass,  copper,  tin,  leather,  cotton,  wool, 
and  other  materials,  making  in  all  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  different  and  dis- 
tinct branches  of  manufacture,  and  the  annual  value  of  whose  products  is  about 
twenty  millions  of  dollars.  Among  these  are  an  average  of  thirty  steamboats, 
which  are  built  annually,  at  a cost  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  capital  invested  m commerce  in  this  city,  is  said  to  amount  also  to  twenty 
millions  of  dollars,  so  that  our  trade  and  manufactures  bear  nearly  equal  propor- 
tions to  each  other. 

The  citizens  of  Cincinnati  have  shown  great  public  spirit  in  the  construction 
of  railroads,  turnpikes,  and  canals,  leading  into  the  city.  There  are  now  no  less 
than  sixteen  principal  avenues  concentrating  here,  the  aggregate  length  of  which 
is  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-nve  miles,  ana  which  will  have  cost 
twelve  millions  of  dollars  when  completed,  a liberal  portion  of  which  has  been 
subscribed  by  the  city  in  its  municipal  character,  and  by  public-spirited  citizens. 
All  these  were  made  for  the  transit  of  merchandise ; they  were  made  by  com- 
mercial enterprise  and  liberality,  for  the  benefit  of  commerce. 

If  I have  been  successful  in  showing  that  our  prosperity  has  resulted  from  the 
enterprise  of  individuals,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  we  owe  it  chiefly  to  the  com- 
mercial class.  Not  that  I would  claim  for  them  the  sole  honor,  or  deny  the  merits 
of  others,  for  this  would  be  as  unreasonable  as  the  fabulous  dispute  between  the 
body  and  the  limbs.  I only  place  them  in  the  foremost  rank  of  an  active,  hardy, 
adventurous  population,  because,  by  controlling  the  wealth,  the  business,  and  the 
resources  of  the  country,  they  have  been  the  chief  agents  in  its  rapid  aggran- 
dizement. 
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' LEADING  CASES  UPON  COMMERCIAL  LAW* 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  GUARANTEES. 

We  extract  the  following  important  decision  by  Chief  Justice  Catron,  and  the 
accompanying  note,  from  a valuable  work  just  published  by  D.  Appleton  & Co., 
of  New  York — “ A Selection  of  Leading  Cases  upon  Commercial  Law,  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations,  by  James 
P.  Holcombe.”  In  name  and  plan,  it  is  prepared,  we  presume,  upon  the  model  of 
Smith’s  standard  work,  the  English  Leading  Cases.  The  value  of  that  plan  all 
lawyers  know,  and  they  are  equally  well  aware  of  the  value  of  the  decisions  which 
have  been  here  collected. 

It  is  no  idle,  no  American  boast  of  our  lawyers,  (admitting  the  national  propen- 
sity,) that  the  decisions  in  Admiralty  and  Commercial  Laws  of  American  courts, 
and  particularly  of  the  United  States  Courts,  are  of  the  very  first  weight  and 
character.  If  we  appeal  to  the  authority  of  names  for  this,  we  have  Marshall, 
Washington,  Kent,  and  Story. 

There  is  everything  to  favor  the  growth  of  American  Commercial  Laws.  It  is 
no  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  United  States  covers 
the  globe,  if  to  have  ships  on  every  sea,  and  visiting  every  port,  be  such  a com- 
merce. Look,  too,  at  our  inland  commerce  by  water — not  maritime,  indeed,  but, 
except  in  the  fact  that  our  inland  waters  are  not  salt,  and  are  not  oceans,  differ- 
ing in  nothing  from  maritime  trade.  On  the  Western  rivers,  voyages  of  a thou- 
sand miles  can  be  performed,  and  all  within  our  borders,  as  well  as  on  the  ocean. 
On  the  Northern  lakes,  cargoes  as  rich  as  were  ever  sunk  in  the  ocean  are  con- 
veyed *,  exposed,  too,  to  all  the  risks  of  the  ocean. 

Now,  out  of  this  mass  of  trade,  questions  of  law  are  continually  thrown  up. 
These  questions  come  up  for  final  decision  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  meet,  of  course,  with  the  profound  and  careful  consideration  due  to 
matters  of  such  national  and  general  concern.  In  this  point  of  view,  whatever 
opinion  may  be  held  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  authority  of  these  decisions 
in  State  Courts,  the  term,  leading  cases,  is  applied  to  them  with  propriety.  They 
are  decisions  by  the  judges  of  a leading  court  of  a leading  commercial  country. 
They,  therefore,  carry  with  them  that  kind  of  authority  which  belongs  to  what  is 
termed  a leading  case,  by  which  is  generally  understood  a decision  of  some  age, 
laying  down  for  the  first  time,  or  at  least  clearly  announcing  for  the  first  time, 
some  important  rules  of  law,  which  have  always  thereafter  been  generally  ad- 
hered to,  however  much  it  may  have  been  modified  or  qualified  in  subsequent 
cases.  It  is  such  decisions  that  Mr.  Holcombe  has  collected,  and  classified  under 
various  heads  of  commercial  law — Agency,  Bills  of  Exchange,  Partnership,  Guar- 
antee, and  the  like.  In  the  notes,  which  are  written  with  clearness  and  precision, 
all  the  other  Supreme  Court  decisions  on  the  same  subjects  are  reviewed,  and 
the  adjudications  of  the  State  Courts  examined  at  length.  In  short,  those  who 
own  Smith’s  Leading  Cases,  will  find  Holcombe’s  selection  a valuable  American 
counterpart  to  the  English  work. 

The  decision  we  quote  (reported  1 Howard’s  Reps.,  169,  pp.  200,  207,  of  this 
work)  involves  an  important  question  of  construction.  The  law  of  guarantee,, 
and  in  particular  the  subject  of  limited  and  continuing  guarantees,  is  bo  impor- 
tant, that  every  fresh  decision  of  it,  like  that  in  this  decision  by  Justice  Catron, 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest. 


* A Selection  of  Leading  Cases  upon  Commercial  Law,  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  With  Notes  and  Illustrations,  by  James  P.  Holcombe,  author  of  “ An 
Introduction  to  Equity  Jurisprudence,”  Editor  of  M Smith’s  Mercantile  Law,”  etc.  8vo., 
pp.  500.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & Co.  1847. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  GUARANTEE — ADMISSIBILITY  OF  EXTRINSIC  EVIDENCE  TO  ASCERTAIN  ITS  MEAN- 
ING—CONSIDERATION  NECESSARY  TO  SUPPORT  IT- 

In  (he  cnse  of  Bell  & Grant,  plaintiffs  in  error,  vs.  Matthias  Bruen,*  Mr.  Justice  Catron 
delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

The  original  action  was  founded  upon  a guarantee  given  by  Matthias  Bruen  to  Bell  Sc 
Grant,  in  favor  of  Wm.  H.  Thorn,  by  the  following  letter : — 

New  York,  23 d April , 1831. 

Messrs.  Bell  & Ghaut,  London. — Dear  Sirs: — Our  mutual  friend,  Mr.  William  H. 
Thom,  has  informed  me  that  he  has  a credit  for  £2,000,  given  by  you  in  his  favor  with 
Messrs.  Archias  Sc  Co.,  to  give  facilities  to  his  business  at  Marseilles.  In  expressing  my 
obligations  to  you  for  the  continuation  of  your  friendship  to  this  gentleman,  I take  occa- 
sion to  state,  that  you  may  consider  this,  as  well  as  any  and  every  other  credit  you  inay 
open  in  his  favor,  as  being  under  jny  guarantee. 

I am,  dear  sirs,  your  friend  and  servant,  M.  Bruen. 

To  this  letter  the  following  answer  was  given  by  Bell  Sc  Grant : — 

London,  lith  June,  1831. 

Matthias  Bruen,  Esq.,  New  York . — We  are  in  the  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  23d 
April,  guaranteeing  the  credit  opened  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Thom  with  Messrs.  Ar- 
chias  Sc  Co.,  of  Marseilles,  for  £2,000,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  his  business  with  that 
place  ; and  moreover,  desiring  us  to  consider  as  under  your  guarantee,  also,  all  credits  ex- 
isting, or  that  we  may  hereafter  open  for  said  friend,  of  which  we  tnke  due  note.  And 
we  trust  that  Mr.  Thorn,  as  well  as  your  good  self,  will  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  confidence  which  we  feel  a pleasure  in  assigning  to  both  of  you. 

The  declaration  contains  four  counts: 

1.  That  the  plaintiffs,  on  the  31st  of  March,  1836,  were  requested  by  Thom  to  open  a 
credit  in  his  favor,  authorizing  the  firm  of  La  Cave  Sc  Echicopar,  of  Cadiz,  to  draw  on 
the  plaintiffs  to  the  extent  of  £2,500.  That  on  the  22d  November,  1836,  La  C.  Sc  E. 
drew  for  £385,  which  was  advanced  on  the  12th  February,  1837,  by  the  plaintiffs,  ac- 
cording to  Thom’s  request. 

2.  That  on  the  1 0th  of  October,  1834,  at  the  request  of  Thom,  a credit  was  opened  in 
his  favor,  authorizing  R.  Anderson  & Co.,  of  Gibraltar,  to  draw  for  £4,000.  On  the  16th 
December,  1834,  Anderson  Sc  Co.  drew  for  £318  12s.  6d. ; which  plaintiff's  paid,  19th 
March,  1837. 

3.  That  on  the  15th  August,  1836,  the  plaintiffs  opened  n credit  in  favor  of  Thorn, 
authorizing  Amac,  Zipcey  Sc  Co.,  of  Smyrna,  to  draw  for  £3,500.  Of  this  sum,  the  house 
at  Smyrna  drew  £1,640;  which  plaintiffs  paid,  8th  April,  1837. 

4.  That  on  the  8th  March,  1837,  plaintiffs  opened  a credit  to  Thorn  himself,  for  £3,500, 
for  which  amount  he  drew  bills ; and  which  were  paid,  17th  June,  1837. 

Much  other  correspondence  and  evidence  was  given  to  the  jury,  that  need  not  at  present 
be  referred  to ; but  which  appeare  in  the  statement  of  the  case  made  out  by  the  reporter, 
and  presented  to  us. 

The  evidence  being  closed,  the  defendant  prayed  the  Circuit  Court  to  instruct  the  jury, 
as  matter  of  law,  that  the  letter  of  guarantee,  of  April  23,  1831,  was  confined  to  credits 
to  be  opened  to  the  house  of  Archias  Sc  Co.,  or  other  houses  with  whom  Thom  might 
deal  at  Marseilles;  and  therefore  the  plaintiffs  could  not  recover  from  the  defendant  the 
advances  made  upon  the  bills  of  exchange  given  in  evidence  ; being  for  the  sums  paid,  as 
stated  in  the  four  counts  of  the  declaration. 

• Thereupon  the  court  did  decide,  as  matter  of  law,  “that  by  the  trne  construction  of  the 
said  letter  of  guarantee,  of  April  23d,  1831,  the  same  only  embraced  credits  which  should 
be  opened  for  account  of  Wm.  H.  Thorn  to  the  house  of  Archias  Sc  Co.,  of  Marseilles ; 
and  that  the  evidence  of  the  other  matters  in  this  behalf  proved,  did  not  give  the  said 
letter  of  guarantee  a more  enlarged  application.  And  therefore,  that  the  jury  ought  to 
find  a verdict  for  the  defendant.” 

The  jury  found  accordingly ; and  it  is  this  instruction  of  the  court  alone,  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  examine,  and  revise.  Does  the  letter  of  guarantee  extend  to,  and  cover 
the  debts  of  Wm.  H.  Thorn  sued  for?  is  the  question.  It  was  an  engagement  to  be  ex- 
ecuted in  England,  and  must  be  construed,  and  have  effect  according  to  the  laws  of  that 
country.  (Bank  of  the  United  Slates  vs.  Daniel,  12  Peters,  54,  55.)  But  it  is  necessary  to 
remark  that  the  law  governing  the  agreement  is  the  same  in  this  country  and  in  England : 
had  it  been  made  between  merchants  of  different  States  of  this  Union,  and  intended  to  be 

* 1 How.  Rep.,  169. 
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executed  at  home,  the  same  rules  of  construction  would  be  adopted,  and  the  same  adjudi- 
cations would  apply. 

It  is  insisted  for  the  plaintiffs,  that  the  Circuit  Court  erfed  in  determining  ihe  question 
absolutely  as  a question  of  law,  upon  the  construction  of  the  letter  : that  it  also  erred  in 
declaring  the  other  circumstances  did  not  allow  of  an  application  of  the  guarantee  to  the 
transactions  in  question:  such  other  circumstances  being  admitted,  their  effect  on  the  ex- 
tent and  application  of  the  guarantee  was  for  the  jury ; and  by  deciding  on  their  effect  as 
matter  of  law,  they  were  withdrawn  from  the  jury. 

The  letter  of  Bruen  was  an  agreement  to  pay  the  debt  of  another  on  his  making  default ; 
by  the  statute  of  frauds  (29  Clis.  2.)  such  agreement  must  be  in  writing,  and  signed  by 
the  party  to  be  charged ; it  cannot  be  added  to  by  verbal  evidence,  nor  by  written  either, 
if  not  signed  by  the  guarantor,  unless  the  written  evidence  is,  by  a reference  in  the  letter, 
adopted  as  part  of  it 

But  as  the  statute  does  not  prescribe  the  form  of  a binding  agreement,  it  is  sufficient 
that  the  natural  parts  of  it  appear  either  expressed,  or  clearly  to  be  implied ; and  corres- 
pondence and  other  evidence  may  be  used  to  ascertain  the  true  import  and  application  of 
the  agreement ; by  the  aid  of  which  extrinsic  evidence,  the  proper  construction  may  be 
made.  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  this  court,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  cases  of 
Drummond  r *.  Prestman,  12  Wheat ; Douglass  vs.  Reynolds,  7 Peters ; Lee  vs.  Dick, 
10  Peters. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  question  having  arisen,  and  construction  been  called  for, 
the  matters  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  the  defendant  were  considered  (as  circumstances 
attending  the  transaction)  to  aid  the  court  in  arriving  at  a proper  understanding  of  the  en- 
gagement: so  soon  as  it  was  understood,  its  construction  belonged  to  the  court,  and  was 
“ matter  of  law”  within  the  general  rule  applicable  to  all  written  instruments.  It  rested 
with  the  court  to  decide  whether  the  guarantee  extended  to,  and  covered  the  credits  set 
forth  in  the  declaration ; and  was  the  common  case  of  asking  the  court  to  instruct  the 
jury  that  the  plaintiff  had  not  proved  enough  to  entitle  him  to  recover,  admitting  all  his 
evidence  to  be  true.  In  England  the  same  end  is  attained  by  moving  for  a nonsuit. 

For  the  defendant  it  is  contended : That  the  letter  of  April  21,  1831,  is  a contract  pre- 
ceded by  a recital,  and  that  the  engagement  extends  no  further  than  the  recital. 

The  recital  introduces  in  direct  terms,  or  by  reference,  the  entire  arrangement  made 
between  plaintiff's  and  Thom,  by  the  letters  of  the  23d  of  February,  1831,  and  March  22, 
1831 ; and  the  words  “this  credit,”  in  the  defendant’s  letter  of  23d  April,  1831,  mean 
the  first  ,£2,000  ; and  the  words  44  and  any  nnd  every  other  credit,”  mean  the  subsequent 
credits  to  be  opened  under  the  same  arrangement. 

The  general  rule  is  well  settled  in  controversies  arising  on  the  construction  of  bonds, 
with  conditions  for  the  performance  of  duties,  preceded  by  recitals;  that  where  the  under- 
taking is  general  it  shall  be  restrained,  and  its  obligatory  force  limited  within  the  recitals. 
The  leading  cose  is  Arlington  vs.  Merricke,  2 Sound.  R.,  403.  It  has  been  followed  by 
many  others:  Liverpool  Waterwork  Co.,  vs.  Harpley,  (6  East,  507;)  Wardens,  vs. 
Bostock,  (2  Bos.  and  P.  175 ;)  Leadly  vs.  Evans,  (2  Bingh.  R.  32 ;)  Pepin  vs.  Cooper,  (2 
Bam.  and  A.  431,)  are  some  of  the  principal  cases  affirming  the  rule. 

Where  a mercantile  guarantee  is  preceded  by  a recital  definite  in  its  terms,  and  to  which 
the  general  words  obviously  refer,  the  same  rule  applies,  of  limiting  the  liability  within 
the  terms  of  the  recital,  in  restraint  of  the  general  words.  We  find  the  courts  constantly 
referring  to  the  cases  arising  on  bonds  with  conditions  for  the  rule  of  construction,  and 
applying  it  to  commercial  guarantees ; the  most  approved  text  writers  on  this  subject 
do  the  same.  Does  the  engagement  before  us  fall  within  the  rule?  It  recites: 

44  Our  mutual  friend,  William  H.  Thom,  has  informed  me  that  he  has  a credit  for  two 
thousand  pounds,  given  by  you  in  his  favor  with  Messrs.  Archias  &,  Co.,  to  give  facilities 
to  his  business  at  Marseille8.,,  The  agreement  is:  “ I take  occasion  to  state,  that  you  may 
consider  this,  as  well  as  any  and  every  other  credit  you  may  open  in  his  fhvor,  as  being 
under  my  guarantee.” 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  engagement  should  be  construed  as  if  it  read — 44  You  may  con- 
sider this  credit  with  Archias  & Co.  as  being  under  my  guarantee,  as  well  as  any  and 
every  other  credit  you  may  open  in  favor  of  William  H.  Thom  with  any  and  every  other 
person,  as  also  being  under  my  guarantee  f and  that  therefore  the  first  branch  of  the 
undertaking  has  reference  to  the  recital,  and  that  the  latter  part  is  independent  of  it.  To 
hold  otherwise,  would  reject  the  general  words — 44  as  well  as  any  and  every  other  credit” — 
as  unmeaning  and  useless,  the  agreement  having  the  same  effect  by  the  construction 
claimed  for  the  defendant,  if  these  words  were  struck  out,  as  if  they  are  left  in  it 

The  general  words,  it  is  insisted,  related  to  the  character  of  the  credit  opened  with 
Archias  & Co.,  because  it  was  an  opening  and  continuing  credit  for  £2,000.  That  this 
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appears  by  the  letters  of  Thom  to  Bell  & Grant,  and  to  Archias  & Co.,  which  are  suffi- 
ciently referred  to  in  the  recital  of  the  letter  to  make  them  part  thereof,  and  to  extend  it 
to  the  continuing  credit  with  Archias  & Co. 

That  the  two  letters  of  Thom  were  sufficiently  referred  to,  and  could  be  read  to  estab- 
lish the  nature  of  the  credit,  and  that  it  was  open,  we  have  no  doubt ; but  their  adoption 
was  just  as  certain  without  the  general  words,  as  with  them.  The  special  reference  to 
the  recital,  adopting  it  as  explained  by  the  letters,  leaves  the  general  words  still  without 
meaning,  unless  the  guarantee  extends  beyond  the  credit  opened  with  Archias  & Co. 

To  make  a proper  application  of  the  general  words,  it  becomes  necessary  to  lay  down 
a definite  rule  of  construction  applicable  to  them  ; as  the  authorites  are  in  conflict,  and,  to 
say  the  least,  in  considerable,  confusion,  on  the  subject  The  arguments  are  in  direct 
conflict. 

For  the  plaintifTs  in  error,  Bell  & Grant,  it  i9  contended : “ That  the  guarantee  by 
letters  is  to  be  takcu,  in  case  of  doubt  or  ambiguity,  on  its  face  or  otherwise,  in  the  broad- 
est sense  which  its  language  allows,  and  in  which  it  has  been  acted  on  by  the  parties.” 

On  the  part  of  the  defendant,  Bruen,  it  is  insisted,  “ That  the  apparent  diversity  of  terms, 
between  the  recital  and  the  engagement  in  the  defendant’s  letter,  raises  a doubt  upon  the 
face  of  the  guarantee  as  to  its  true  extent ; and  upon  the  doubt,  thus  raised,  the  construc- 
tion will  he  in  favor  of  the  surety.” 

The  adjudged  cases  referred  to,  giving  a construction  to  bonds  with  conditions,  and 
contracts  made  directly  between  debtor  and  creditor,  afford  little  aid  in  arriving  at  the  true 
understanding  of  a commercial  guarantee.  Bonds,  &c.,  are  entered  into  with  caution, 
and  often  after  taking  legal  advice ; they  contain  the  entire  contract,  beyond  which  the 
courts  rarely  look  for  circumstances  to  aid  in  their  construction.  And  if  there  be 
sureties  bound  by  them,  and  the  meaning  is  doubtful,  the  construction  is  restricted,  and 
made  most  favorable  to  the  sureties.  Such  is  the  result  of  the  authorities  cited  for  the 
defendant. 

On  the  other  hand,  letters  of  guarantee  are  (usually)  written  by  merchants ; rarely 
with  caution,  and  scarcely  ever  with  precision  ; they  refer  in  most  cases,  as  in  the  present, 
to  various  circumstances,  and  extensive  commercial  dealings,  in  the  briefest  and  most  ca- 
sual manner,  without  any  regard  to  form  ; leaving  much  to  inference,  and  their  meaning 
open  to  ascertainment  from  extrinsic  circumstances,  and  facts  accompanying  tlie  transac- 
tion : without  referring  to  which,  they  could  rarely  be  properly  understood  by  merchants 
or  by  courts  of  justice.  The  attempt,  therefore,  to  bring  them  to  a standard  of  construc- 
tion, founded  on  principles  neither  known  nor  regarded  by  the  writers,  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  produce  confusion.  Such  has  been  the  consequence  of  the  attempt  to  sub- 
ject this  description  of  commercial  engagement  to  the  same  rules  of  interpretation  appli- 
cable to  bonds,  and  similar  precise  contnirts— -of  the  fallacy  of  which  attempt,  the  inves- 
tigation of  this  cause  has  furnished  a striking  and  instructive  instance.  These  are  con- 
siderations applicable  to  both  of  the  arguments. 

The  construction  contended  for  as  the  true  one  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs,  is,  that  the 
letter  of  the  defendant  must  be  taken  in  the  broadest  sense  which  its  language  allows ; 
thereby  to  widen  its  application.  To  assert  this  as  a general  principle,  would  so  often, 
and  so  surely,  violate  the  intention  of  the  guarantor,  that  it  is  rejected.  We  think  the  court 
should  adopt  the  construction,  which,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  ascribes  the 
most  reasonable,  probable,  and  natural  conduct  to  the  parties.  In  the  language  of  this 
court,  in  Douglass  vs.  Reynolds,  7 Peters,  122,  “ Every  instrument  of  this  sort  ought  to 
receive  a lair  and  reasonable  interpretation  according  to  the  true  import  of  its  terms.  Il 
being  an  engagement  for  the  debt  of  another,  there  i9  certninly  no  reason  for  giving  it  an 
expanded  signification,  or  liberal  construction  beyond  the  fair  import  of  the  terms.’*  Or, 
it  is  “ to  be  construed  according  to  what  is  fairly  to  be  presumed  to  have  been  the  under- 
standing of  the  parties,  without  any  strict  technical  nicety  as  declared  in  Dick  vs.  Lee, 
10  Peters,  493.  The  presumption  is  of  course  to  be  ascertained  from  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances accompanying  the  entire  transaction.  We  hold  these  to  be  the  proper  rules 
of  interpretation,  applicable  to  the  letter  before  us. 

The  general  words  not  being  restricted  by  the  recital,  they  fairly  import  that  Matthias 
Bruen  was  bound  to  Bell  &,  Grant  for  the  credits  they  opened  in  favor  of  William  H. 
Thorn  with  Archias  & Co. ; and  for  the  credits,  also,  they  opened  in  favor  of  Thom,  with 
any  and  every  other  person  ; covering  those  set  forth  in  the  three  first  counts  in  the  decla- 
ration : and  we  think  that  the  Circuit  Court  erred,  by  instructing  the  jury  to  the  contrary. 

Whether  the  guarantee  covered  the  credit  extended  to  Thom  himself,  directly,  it  is  not 
thought  necessary  to  inquire  ; as  no  argument  was  founded  on  such  an  assumption.  Thom, 
who  was  introduced  as  a witness  in  the  Circuit  Court  by  the  plaintiffs,  on  his  cross-exam- 
ination declared,  that  the  jC3,500  mentioned  in  the  last  count  in  the  declaration,  “ had  no 
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relation  whatever  to  the  guarantee  of  the  defendant it  being  under  the  guarantee  of  a 
different  person. 

It  was  insisted,  also:  That  when  Thom  failed,  and  the  dealings  between  hint  and  the 
plaintirts  ceased,  they  were  bound  to  notify  the  guarantor  of  the  existence  of  the  debt9  due 
them  by  Thom,  and  for  which  Bruen  was  held  liable,  in  a reasonable  time  after  the  deal- 
ings ceased ; that  Thom  failed  April  10th,  1837,  and  the  notice  was  not  eriven  until  De- 
cember 31st,  1838,  the  debts  sued  for  in  the  three  first  counts  of  the  declaration  being 
then  due ; therefore  the  notice  was  too  late,  and  the  defendant  discharged. 

The  record  shows  that  this  ground  of  defence  was  not  brought  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Circuit  Court:  we  do  not  therefore  feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  express  any  opiuion  upon 
the  question. 

Again  it  is  insisted : The  original  arrangement  made  between  the  plaintiffs  and  Thom, 
in  March,  1831,  was  subsequently,  in  the  spring  of  1834,  abandoned  and  deserted ; and 
in  the  autumn  following,  a new  and  inconsistent  one,  enlarging  the  credits  to  be  given, 
and  diminishing  the  security,  was  made,  rendering  notice  to  the  defendant  necessary,  but 
to  which  no  notico  could  have  given  legal  effect  to  charge  the  defendant  for  subsequent 
credits. 

To  this,  and  all  other  questions  raised  here,  on  which  the  court  below  was  not  called 
to  express  any  opinion,  we  can  only  give  the  same  answer,  given  to  the  next  preceding 
supposed  ground  of  defence. 

It  is  ordered,  that  the  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  be  reversed,  and  the  cause  remand- 
ed for  another  trial  thereof. 


SALVAGE. 

In  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  (Boston,  Massachusetts,  September,  1847.) 
Peter  Folger  vs.  The  Ship  Robert  G.  Shaw. 

This  was  a libel  for  damages  for  salvage  services,  brought  originally  in  the 
District  Court,  where  the  case  was  tried  upon  parol  evidence  only.  The  court 
gave  judgment  for  the  libellant,  who  appealed  to  the  Circuit  Court,  not  being  sat- 
isfied with  the  amount  of  his  damages.  After  the  entry  of  the  appeal,  the  libellant 
moved  that  the  case  be  dismissed  without  prejudice,  it  being  understood  that  he 
intended  to  bring  his  action  in  the  State  Court. 

In  this  case  the  parties  had  made  an  arrangement  of  the  subject,  but  wished 
the  court  to  deliver  its  opinion  on  the  points,  which  had  been  before  raised  and 
argued. 

Woodbury,  J.,  held,  that  in  cases  at  law,  or  in  chancery,  or  admiralty,  the 
prosecuting  party  could  of  right  become  nonsuit  in  the  original  court,  on  payment 
of  costs,  at  any  time  before  the  case  was  ready  and  opened  for  trial,  and  some  per- 
tinent evidence  offered,  so  that  the  merits  could  be  ascertained  and  decided  on ; 
but  after  that,  he  could  not  become  nonsuit,  so  as  not  to  be  barred,  unless  the  op- 
posite party  consented,  or  the  court,  for  sufficient  reason,  gave  leave  ; and  such 
reason  might  be  surprise,  or  unexpected  absence  either  of  witnesses  or  counsel. 
Formerly,  a nonsuit  could  be  of  right  by  the  plaintiff  at  any  time  before  judgment, 
and  now  in  some  States  at  any  time  before  verdict,  but  this  gave  undue  advantages 

Nto  the  plaintiffs  over  the  defendants,  and  is  not  the  law  now.  Nor  can  this  court 
order  a nonsuit,  unless  as  a penalty  for  not  obeying  some  rule,  if  the  plaintiff  ob- 
jects, and  has  offered  any  evidence  proper  to  be  weighed  by  1 he  jury.  The  cor- 
responding test  is  in  each  the  same.  In  an  appellate  court,  after  a case  was  en- 
tered, the  original  plaintiff,  who  is  appellant,  and  recovered  judgment  below,  but 
not  so  much  as  he  desired,  cannot  become  nonsuit,  without  prejudice,  on  payment 
of  costs,  if  the  defendant  objects ; but  when  the  appellant  declines  to  prosecute  his 
appeal  farther,  the  court  should  give  judgment  on  the  merits.  This  course  is 
proper  in  an  appeal  in  admiralty,  and  in  all  other  appellate  courts,  when  a judg- 
ment can  be  rendered  in  chief  on  the  merits.  It  is  especially  proper  in  such 
cases,  if  the  evidence  is  in  writing,  and  comes  up  with  the  case,  as  the  court  has 
full  means  to  render  judgment  on  the  merit,  if  the  court  declines  to  prosecute  the 
appeal  farther.  But  if  the  record  does  not  come  up  in  writing,  in  tne  record,  or 
has  not  yet  been  filed  in  the  appellate  court,  the  judgment  below  must  be  the 
guide,  and  be  affirmed.  It  is  pnma  facie  right,  till  shown  to  be  wrong. 
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PROSPERITY  OF  THE  UNION — EMPLOYMENT  OF  CAPITAL— BANK  PROFITS — BOSTON  BANK  DIVI- 
DENDS— NEW  YORK  BANK  DIVIDENDS OHIO  BANKS — PRICES  OF  GOVERNMENT  STOCKS — TREA- 

SURY NOTFS — LAND  WARRANTS — NEW  YORK  BANKING  SYSTEM — BANK  CHARTERS  EXPIRE 

UNITED  STATES  AND  NEW  YORK  STOCKS  REDEEMABLE TEMPORARY  NATURE  OF  THE  FREE 

SYSTEM — INDEPENDENT  TREASURY — DISTRESS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN — CONSUMPTION  OF  FOOD— 
RECEIPTS  OF  BREADSTUFFS  AT  TIDE-WATER — WEEKLY  PRICES  OF  FLOUR — REVULSION  IN  ENG- 
LAND  OPERATING  CAUSES — FAILURES  IN  LONDON — BANK  RESTRICTIONS CROPS— PRICES. 

The  features  which  have  characterized  the  markets  during  the  month  are  the 
same,  with  somewhat  fuller  development,  as  those  which  presented  themselves  at 
the  date  of  our  last.  The  commercial  affairs  of  the  Union  have  prospered  steadily 
arid  uninterruptedly  to  the  close  of  the  crop  years,  and  the  termination  of  the 
usual  fall  business.  As  a whole,  sales  of  goods  have  been  considerable  in  extent, 
closing  with  low  stocks  at  well-sustained  prices.  The  export  trade  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  year  was  doubtless  such  as  to  exhaust,  in  an  unusual  degree,  the  sup- 
plies of  produce  on  the  Atlantic  border ; and  when  the  revulsion  in  England  Caused 
a diminution  of  exports,  the  considerable  supplies  that  continued  to  come  forward 
were  taken  up  for  home  use  at  prices  much  above  those  which,  in  the  absence  of 
foreign  demand,  have  ruled  in  previous  years.  The  producers  throughout  the. 
Union  have  sold  large  quantities  of  produce  and  received  good  prices,  laying  a 
broad  foundation  for  a healthy  trade.  •'When  the  government  offered  for  the 
$18,000,000  loan  last  spring,  the  bids  reached  near  $58,000,000  : and  although  j 
that  sum  did  not  actually  exist,  as  seeking  investment,  it  was  indicative  of  abun- 
dance of  capital,  which  has  no  doubt  been  gradually  finding  its  way  into  various 
channels  of  employment,  and  stimulating  the  production  of  those  commodities  the 
interchange  of  which  constitutes  the  trade  of  the  country.  This  has  progressed 
rapidly  under  the  foreign  demand  for  breadstuff's,  which  has  not  only  maintained 
prices  here  for  all  sold  by  producers,  but  has  returned  into  the  country  consider- 
able amounts  of  cash  capital,  that  has  supplied  the  means  of  production  of  goods 
to  meet  the  demand  in  excess  of  quantities  imported,  that  lucrative  sales  of  pro- 
duce never  fails  to  stimulate.  All  branches  of  industry  have  been  well  and  satis- 
factorily employed,  and  the  abundance  of  capital  has  kept  the  rate  of  interest,  un- 
der a considerable  demand,  much  lower  than  perhaps  it  ever  ruled  in  this  coun- 
try for  such  a length  of  time.  Since  January  last,  a period  of  nine  months,  money 
has  been  abundant  in  the  United  States,  and  cheaper  than  in  London  ; a circum- 
stance perhaps  unparalleled  in  the  intercourse  of  the  two  countries.  The  profits 
of  monied  institutions  are  a fair  indication  of  the  state  of  the  general  industry. 
To  arrive  at  this,  we  may  compare  the  Boston  and  New  York  bank  dividends  for 
several  periods,  as  follows : — 


BOSTON  BANK  DIVIDENDS. 

Oct.,  1844;  Oct.,  1845.  Apl.,  1846.  Oct.,  184G.  Apl.,  1847.  Oct.,  1847. 


Banks. 

. Capital,  p.ct. 

Ain’t,  p.ct. 

Ain't,  p.ct. 

Ain’t. 

p.ct. 

Ain’t,  p.ct. 

Ain’t,  j 

.ct. 

Ain’t. 

Allas, 

. $5<K  1.000 

3 

$15,000 

3 

$15,000 

3 

$15  000 

3 

$15,000 

3 

$15  000 

31 

$17,500 

Atlantic, 

. 500.000 

2$ 

125U0 

3 

15,000 

3 

15,0iK) 

3 

15,000 

3 

15,000 

3f 

17,500 

Boston, 

900,000 
. 150  000 

21,000 

3* 

21,000 

H 

21,000 

l* 

21.000 
7,5!M> 

30.000 

? 

21  000 

6 000 

31 

4 

31,500 

0,000 

C ity 

Columbian,.. .. 

. 1,000,000 

21 

25,000 

3 

30,000 

3 

30,01  X) 

3 

3 

30,000 

3 

30, (WO 

. 500,000 

4 

12,500 

3 

15,000 

3 

15.000 

3 

15,100 

3 

15.000 

3 

15,000 

Bas'e 

500,000 

3 

15,000 

3J 

17,500 

3* 

17,500 

3 

15,000 

3 

15.000 

3* 

17,500 

Fxchang®, 

. 500,000 

Freeman’s, 

‘.too, ooo 

4 

5,25‘J 

3| 

5 250 

4* 

8,000 

4* 

8.000 

4 

8,000 

4 

8,000 

CibiR®, 

. 1.000,000 

3 

30,000 

3 

30,000 

3 

33,000 

3* 

35,000 

3§ 

35,000 

3| 

35,000 
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BOSTON  BANK  DIVIDENDS CONTINUED. 


Oct 

.,1844. 

Oct 

1845. 

Am..,  1846. 

Oct 

.,  1846. 

Apl 

1847. 

OcT. 

,1847 

Banks. 

Capital.  | 

?.ct. 

Ain’t,  i 

p.ct. 

Ain’t. 

p.ct 

. Ain’t. 

p.ct. 

Am’t  i 

p-ct. 

Ain’t. 

p.ct. 

Ain’t 

Granite, 

$500,000 

3 

$15,000 

3 

$15,000 

31 

$17,500 

31 

$17.5  H) 

3 

$15,000 

3* 

$17,500 

Hamilton, 

500.000 

n 

12.590 

3 

15.000 

a| 

17,500 

3} 

17.500 

31 

17,500 

31 

17,500 

Market, 

5‘>0,000 

3 

10.800 

4 

22  4' H) 

4 

25  200 

4 

25,230 

4 

25,200 

5 

28,000 

Massachusetts.. 

. 800,000 

n 

20.000 

3 

24,000 

3 

24,000 

3 

24.(MH) 

3 

24.000 

3 

24  000 

Mechanic*’, . .. . 

120.000 

3 

4,500 

31 

4.2J0 

4 

4.800 

4 

4,8iM) 

4 

4. 600 

4 

4,800 

Merchants’ 

3,000,000 

3 

60.000 

3| 

87.500 

31 

105,(HN) 

31 

105,000 

31 

105,000 

31 

105.500 

New  England,. . 

, 1,000,000 

3 

30.000 

3 

30,000 

3 

30.000 

3 

3o.oo0 

4 

40,000 

4 

40.000 

North 

750.000 

21 

18,75) 

3 

22,500 

3 

22.5IH) 

3 

22.500 

3 

22,500 

3 

22.500 

Shawmut, 

500.000 

2J 

12,500 

3 

15,000 

31 

17,5'H) 

3 

15,  (MK) 

3 

15,000 

4 

20,000 

Shoe  & L’r  Deal 

5(H), 000 

3 

15.0(H) 

31 

17.500 

3| 

17,500 

4 

2:1,000 

4 

20,000 

4 

20,000 

State, 

1,800.000 

2J 

45,000 

3 

54.000 

3 

54,000 

3 

54, (H)0 

3 

54.000 

3 

54,000 

Suffolk 

1,000.000 

4 

40,000 

4 

40,000 

4 

40,  (HR) 

4 

40,000 

5 

50,000 

5 

50,000 

Traders’, 

. 400,000 

3 

12.000 

3 

12.0(H) 

3 

12, (MH) 

3 

12,090 

3 

12.000 

31 

14,000 

Tremont, 

500.000 

21 

12,500 

3 

15,  (MH) 

3 

15,04  H) 

3 

15, 0(H) 

3 

15,(RK) 

31 

17,500 

Cnion, 

8(H)  000 

4 

3- 1.000 

3 

24.0(H) 

3 

24.000 

3 

24,000 

31 

28,000 

34 

28,000 

Washington, ... 

500,000 

2 

10, 000 

3 

15,000 

3 

15,000 

3 

15,000 

3 

15,000 

3{ 

17,500 

Total, 

$18,980,000 

$480,800 

$561,850 

$593,000 

$603,000 

$620,000 

$658,300 

The  Boylston  Bank  went  into  operation  in  December,  1845,  and  the  Exchange 
Bank  is  but  now  established,  making  $650,000  of  new  bank  capital.  The  pro- 
gress of  capital  and  dividends  has  been  as  follows  : — 


April.  October. 

Year*.  ' Capital.  Dividends.  Capital.  Dividends.  Div.  for  year. 

1843,  $17,010,000  $417,000  $17,010,000  $417,000  $834,000 

1844,  17,480,000  426,300  17,480,000  480,800  907,100 

1845,  17,480,000  550,250  17,480,000  561,850  1,112,100 

1846,  18,180,000  593,000  18,180,000  603,000  1,196,000 

1847,  18,180,000  623,000  18,980,000  658,300  1,281,300 


The  capital  has  increased  in  this  period  $1,870,000,  and  the  dividends  $447,300. 
That  is  to  say,  $17,010,000  of  bank  capital  paid,  in  1843,  4.9  per  cent  average 
interest;  and  $18,480,000,  which  was  the  working  capital  of  1847,  the  Exchange 
Bank  not  having  been  long  in  operation,  paid  6.8  per  cent,  beiug  an  increase  of 
2 per  cent  on  the  capital,  or  50  per  cent  in  the  nett  profits  in  1847  over  1843,  in 
capital  invested  in  banking  in  Boston.  The  New  York  banks,  as  far  as  their 
second  dividends  for  1847  have  been  declared,  show  similar  results,  as  follows : — 


NEW  YORK  BANK  DIVIDENDS. 

1845.  1846.  1847. 

Banks.  Capital.  1st.  2d.  Amount.  1st.  2d.  Amount.  1st.  2d.  Amount. 

Batch’s  & Drovers’,  $500,000  3*  4 $37,500  4 5 $45,000  5 5 $50,000 

Leather  Manufac.,.  600,000  3*  3*  42,000  3*  3*  42,000  3*  3*  42,000 

Tradesmen’s 400,000  5'  5 40,000  5 5 40,000  5 10  60,000 

Merchants’ Exch.,.  750,000  3*  3*  52,500  3*  4 56,250  4 4 60,000 

Seventh  Ward,....  500,000  3*  3*  35,000  3*  3*  35,000  3*  3*  35, 000 

North  River, 655,000  3*  3*  45,850  3*  3*  45,850  3*  4 45,125 

Bank  of  America,.  2,001,200  3 3 120,072  3 3*  130,072  3*  3*  140,082 

Phopnix, 1,200,000  3 3 72,000  3 3 72,000  3 3 72,000 

Bank  of  Commerce,  3,447,500  3 3 206,850  3 3 206,850  3*  3*  240,082 

National, 750,000  3*  3*  48,750  3*.  3*  48,750  3*  4 55,750 


Total, $10,803,700  $700,522  $721,772  $786,828 

It  is  observable  that  neither  the  number  nor  the  capital  of  the  city  banks  of  New 


York  was  increased  for  many  years  up  to  the  present  summer,  when  the  Bowery 
Bank,  under  the  general  law,  with  a capital  of  $300,000,  was  started.  It  would 
seem,  from  the  more  rapid  increase  of  the  profits  in  Boston,  that  the  demand  for 
business  facilities  has  been  more  active  there  than  in  New  York.  The  banks  in 
the  interior  of  New  York  have  continued  to  multiply  rapidly  under  the  new  law ; 
and  the  demand  for  New  York  stocks,  to  deposit  as  security  with  the  comptroller, 
has  been  proportionate.  In  Ohio,  also,  the  expansion  progresses  in  a rapid  ratioi 
and  is  now  as  follows : — 
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BANKS  OP  OHIO. 


Yean. 

No.B’ks. 

Capital. 

Loans. 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

Jan.,  1835,.., 

..  24 

#5,819,692 

#9,751.973 

#1,707,835 

$5,291,590 

$2,090,065 

“ 1836,.. 

..  31 

8,369,744 

17,079,714 

2,924,906 

9,675,644 

6,125,914 

May,  1837,.. 

..  32 

11,311,613 

19,505,662 

2,311,614 

7,697,261 

6,503,360 

June,  1838,.. 

..  33 

10,299,165 

15,880,908 

2,994,955 

6,885.263 

3,709,869 

Apl.,  1839,.. 

..  33 

10,153,806 

16,520,360 

2,616,814 

8,157,871 

2,680,604 

Jan.,  1841,.. 

..  26 

8,103,243 

9,878,328 

1,052,767 

3,584,341 

1,938,682 

“ 1844,.. 

..  8 

2,567,176 

2,845,315 

778,348 

2,234,420 

602,377 

Feb.,  1846,.. 

..  31 

3,848,919 

7,791,789 

1,374,593 

4,505.891 

2,682,221 

May,  1847,.. 

..  39 

5,078,229 

10,936,661 

2,026,551 

7,281,029 

3,356,837 

Aug.,1847r.. 

..  41 

6,430,176 

12,130,286 

2,323,639 

7,771,769 

4,170,824 

The  number  of  banks  in  Ohio  is  now  greater  than  ever,  and  the  circulation 
higher,  except  at  the  moment  of  explosion  in  1836.  Of  these  forty-one  banks, 
thirty-four  are  what  are  called  branches  of  the  State  Bank,  and  they  are  by  no 
means  of  a class  to  insure  confidence.  From  the  activity  of  produce,  and  good 
prices  it  has  commanded,  the  business  of  agricultural  banks  has  been  of  a safe 
character.  Thus  far  their  liabilities  have  more  truly  represented  the  actually  ex- 
isting agricultural  wealth,  and  with  its  realization  they  are  more  promptly  reliev- 
ed. It  is  perhaps  the  great  feature  of  present  bank  operations,  as  compared  with 
those  of  previous  years,  that  their  loans  are  more  active.  That  is  to  say,  being 
payable  at  short  dates,  they  are  promptly  met;  and  renewals,  which  were  once 
but  a matter  of  course,  are  now  seldom  resorted  to.  The  operations  of  the  federal 
treasury  upon  the  markets  have  been  far  less  burdensome  than  was  anticipated. 
Indeed,  they  have  scarcely  been  felt  in  financial  affairs ; and,  in  spite  of  the  gradual 
increase  of  the  debt  under  the  loan  of  February,  1847,  and  the  unpromising  state 
of  the  war,  peace  negotiations  having  failed,  public  stocks  have  been  uniformly 
at  a premium.  The  following  table  will  show  the  fluctuation  in  price  of  United 
States  securities.  The  character  and  amounts  of  these  several  stocks  will  be 
found  described  in  an  article  under  the  head  of  44  State  Debts,”  in  the  present 
number. 


PRICES  OF  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  8TOCK3. 


December  1, 

1867. 

1861. 

6’s. 

106 

“ 15 

100} 

January  1, 

101 

41  15, 

100* 

February  1 

44  15r 

100 

103 

March  1, 

103 

" 15 

102* 

April  1, 

103} 

“ 15, 

104* 

104 

May  1, 

44  15, 

106 

105 

107* 

106 

June  1, 

104* 

103 

44  15,. 

107* 

106* 

July  lr 

107* 

107 

44  15, 

106* 

106* 

August  1, 

106} 

106 

44  15 

104* 

104 

Septemb’r  1,. 

105 

104* 

44  15,. 

104} 

104* 

October  1, 

105* 

105* 

44  15„ 

103* 

102* 

1846. 

1843. 

1850. 

Trbas.  Notes. 

5’s. 

Mexican. 

5’s. 

6’s. 

5 2-5UIS. 

101 

96* 

...  • 

994 

93 

.... 

98* 

91* 

93 

97* 

90 

93 

101 

95 

• • • • 

101* 

94* 

92 

101 

100} 

101* 

94 

92 

102 

101* 

101* 

94} 

... . 

102 

101* 

101} 

...  . 

.... 

101} 

101* 

104* 

95 

93* 

103 

102* 

105 

95* 

104 

103 

106 

95} 

92* 

105 

104} 

94 

93 

105} 

105* 

105* 

96 

97* 

107 

106 

106 

96 

96* 

107} 

106* 

105* 

99 

99 

106 

106 

105* 

97} 

97 

106 

105 

102 

96 

96 

103* 

103 

104 

98 

95 

104 

103* 

103 

98 

96 

103} 

103* 

104* 

97 

95 

104* 

103* 

103 

96 

95 

101* 

101 
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Treasury  notes,  floating  more  directly  in  the  market  than  do  the  stock  securi- 
ties, are  more  sensible  to  the  effect  of  news  ; and,  after  running  up  to  107$  at  the 
close  of  June,  under  hopes  of  peace,  have  since  given  way,  by  reason  of  the  ad- 
verse news  from  the  war  quarter. 

The  6 per  cent  scrip  issued  by  the  government  to  volunteers,  in  lieu,  when  de- 
manded, of  the  160  acres  of  land,  have  been  sold  at  101.  The  land  warrants  are, 
however,  worth  125al30.  The  law  of  February  15,  1847,  authorized  the  issue 
of  a warrant  for  160  acres  to  every  volunteer  enlisted  for  twelve  months,  and  this 
warrant  to  be  located  on  any  unoccupied  land  not  subject  to  pre-emption  right, 
at  any  land-office,  by  the  warrantee  or  his  heirs ; and,  in  the  event  of  the  death 
of  the  volunteer,  the  guardian  of  his  children  is  authorized  to  sell  the  warrant  for 
the  benefit  of  those  concerned. 

The  system  of  banking  in  New  York  under  the  new  banking  law  requiring  the 
deposit  of  New  York  or  United  States  6 per  cent  stock  as  security  for  notes, 
simultaneously  with  the  existence  of  a sinking  fund  rapidly  extinguishing  the 
debt,  and  which  must  complete  it  in  1862,  a period  of  sixteen  years,  is  seemingly 
but  a temporary  experiment.  The  basis  of  the  system,  namely,  the  stocks,  are 
annually  going  out  of  existence  by  payment,  and  will  soon  leave  it  dependent  on 
the  United  States  stock  alone.  A bill  to  admit  the  United  States  5’s  as  security, 
has  been  before  the  Legislature  and  rejected.  There  are  in  the  State  seventy-one 
chartered  banks,  with  capitals  amounting  to  $27,941,460,  and  the  charters  all 
expire  with  the  limitation  of  the  time  within  which  the  debt  is  all  payable,  under  the 
constitution.  As  charters  cannot  be  renewed,  these  must  come  under  the  general 
law.  The  circulation  of  these  banks  is  now  $18,000,000,  and  rapidly  increasing; 
and  will  require,  by  the  time  the  charters  fall  in,  $20,000,000  of  stocks.  The 
free  banks  already  hold  $10,000,000.  On  these  data  we  may  construct  a table 
showing  the  operation  of  the  system,  giving  the  time  of  the  expiration  of  char- 
ters, and  the  redemption  of  New  York  and  of  United  States  stocks 


Bank  charters  expire.  N.  Vork  stocks  U.  States  stocks 
Time.  No.  Capital.  payable.  redeemable. 

1847  to  1850, 5 $2,550,000  $5.i33,547  

1850  to  1856, 31  12,870.200  7,367,742  $11,604,231 

1856  to  1862, 18  4,705,666  10,284,680  8,343,886 

1862  to  1866, 18  7,600,000  615,700  23,000,000 


Total, 72  $27,815,860  $23,401,669  $42,948,117 


The  circulation  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  now  $25,091,000,  with  a strong 
tendency  to  increase.  The  law  of  1829,  allowed  the  chartered  banks  to  cir- 
culate twice  the  amount  of  capital.  The  act  of  May  16,  1837,  authorizing  the 
suspension  of  payments,  restricted  the  circulation  of  the  banks,  of  capitals  over 
$200,000,  to  a less  amount  than  that;  and  those  having  capitals  less  than 
$200,000,  were  allowed  to  exceed  it.  By  these  means,  the  aggregate  capital  of 
$27,815,860  was  allowed  to  circulate  $22,790,000.  Some  of  the  banks  do  not 
desire  to  exceed  it,  and  others  contend  that  this  restraining  clause  is  of  no  effect, 
having  passed  by  an  unconstitutional  majority.  In  that  case,  the  charters  are  all 
forfeit ; inasmuch  as,  if  part  of  the  law  legalizing  the  suspension  is  unconstitu- 
tional, the  whole  of  it  must  be  so.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  disposition  to 
expand  the  currency  will,  in  the  present  favorable  aspect  of  the  foreign  trade, 
continue,  and  give  a greater  impulse  to  the  business  of  the  coming  year.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  no  matter  how  well  the  currency  works  as  based  on 
stocks,  it  cannot  be  of  a permanent  character,  inasmuch  as  that  the  stocks  them- 
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selves  are  not  permanent.  Mortgages  have  not  been  found  to  answer  the  purpose 
heretofore,  by  reason  of  the  variable  characters  they  present  in  seasons  of  specu- 
lation. It  may  ultimately  be  found,  that  the  best  mode  of  regulating  the  currency, 
is  to  abandon  it  entirely  to  the  operation  of  trade.  The  present  expansion  of  the 
currency,  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  is  the  legitimate  effect  of  the  long  period 
of  favorable  exchanges,  and  has  reached  a point  which,  in  another  year,  may  pro- 
mote unfavorable  exchanges,  and  produce  a revulsion — the  more  so,  that  the  af- 
fairs of  Europe  remain  in  so  unpromising  a position. 

The  transfers  of  specie  that  have  taken  place  under  the  operation  of  the  treas- 
ury, as  now  constituted,  do  not  appear,  as  yet,  to  have  diminished  the  amount  of 
coin  in  the  banks,  or  to  have  induced  any  disposition  to  curtail,  even  although  the 
failures  abroad  induce  the  foreign  exchanges  to  assume  a threatening  aspect  for 
the  moment  The  awful  distress  in  which  Great  Britain  is  plunged,  through  the 
large  railroad  expenditure,  mainly,  will  probably  affect,  in  some  degree,  the  value 
of  cotton  for  the  coming  year,  inasmuch  as  that  her  consumption  will  be  mate- 
rially diminished ; but  the  increased  abundance  of  food  on  the  continent  will  no 
doubt  promote  a consumption  that  will  compensate  for  the  diminished  demand  in 
England,  to  an  extent  as  great  as  the  small  crop  will  justify.  The  news  of  the 
fall  in  breadstuff*  has  so  far  checked  the  receipts  from  the  interior,  that  it  may 
well  be  doubted  if,  at  this  late  season,  sufficient  now  can  reach  the  seaports  to  al- 
low of  any  considerable  exports  for  the  coming  winter.  To  observe  the  effect  of 
prices,  we  will  take  a table  of  deliveries,  weekly,  by  the  New  York  canals,  on  the 
Hudson,  for  four  years,  as  follows  : — 


KECEirTS  OF  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  AT  TIDE-WATER,  VIA  NEW  YORK  CANALS,  AND  WEEKLY  PRICE 
OF  FLOUR  IN  NEW  YORK,  FOR  1847. 


1844. 


184§. 


1846. 


1847. 


Flour. 

Wheat. 

Flour. 

Wheat. 

Flour. 

Wheat. 

Flour. 

Wheat.  Price 

Bbts. 

Bush. 

Bhls. 

Bush. 

Bhls. 

Busk. 

Bhls. 

Bush. 

of  fl’r. 

To  June  1st 

402.4*22 

159,491 

4<>6,(i77 

71.347 

482,126 

129,744 

609.935 

318,540  99.25 

June—  l*t  week.. 

83/235 

23.210 

6-2  272 

14.278 

109,033 

63.530 

179,417 

250,658 

8.75 

24  “ 

58/W>4 

38.077 

54.871 

14,433 

136,296 

59.122 

188. *28 1 

240,652 

8.81 

3d  “ 

72,018 

7,552 

553*64 

19,185 

119,765 

32,970 

147,600 

313,204 

8.00 

4th  44  . . 

64,454 

21,195 

46,777 

27,582 

128, 6 44 

33,229 

234,831 

438,004 

7.124 

July — l«t  week... 

50,946 

21,110 

39,774 

28*233 

88,202 

61,342 

218,106 

262.089 

7.25* 

2d  “ ... 

48,071 

10.565 

36,391 

12,c69 

83,828 

68,717 

129,560 

159,991 

6.50 

3d  “ . . . 

59,945 

19,939 

50,789 

27,15*2 

183,722 

87,948 

146,132 

95,123 

6.121 

4th  44  ... 

67,119 

67,885 

59,382 

21,573 

65,490 

79,363 

151,016 

143.618 

5.25 

Aug. — 1st  week... 

50.3*27 

15  643 

46,463 

549 

50,520 

31,247 

101.201 

106,594 

6.25 

2d  “ ... 

. 48,927 

35,295 

41,137 

7,402 

52,738 

36,554 

79,953 

55.912 

6.00 

3d  “ ... 

52,259 

GO, 170 

42.943 

15,421 

65.175 

85,826 

99,271 

69.821 

5.871 

4th  44  ... 

70.276 

58.355 

53,909 

29.080 

73,218 

75,094- 

104,250 

83,517 

5.871 

Sept. — 1st  week.. • 

69.003 

64,786 

49.458 

21.0.32 

51,235 

80,170 

74,766 

81,300 

5.871 

2d  44  ... 

75.491 

57,438 

75.819 

34.  >*23 

69,009 

137,118 

68,095 

61,171 

5.62* 

3d  44  . . . 

71,514 

55,773 

77,070 

70,871 

79,157 

159,425 

69,740 

76.145 

5.62* 

4th  “ ... 

98.172 

50  913 

83*289 

85,797 

115,630 

156.090 

90,0*28 

69,335 

5.87 1 

Oct. — 1st  week... . 

76.904 

10.3, 079 

89,412 

75,572 

106, 036 

135,125 

98,152 

61,'i  20 

5.871 

2d  “ .... 

79,687 

82,536 

81,3*2*2 

8*2,000 

98.032 

193.127 

103,584 

50,286 

5.874 

3d  “ .... 

89,3*20 

78,716 

1*27,599  141.915 

120.682 

269,205 

6.62* 

4th  “ .... 

120,836 

43,013 

146,858  182,156 

65.106 

123,034 

Total : . 

1,811,840  1,081,947 

1,789,176  963,902  2/243,894  8,001,380  2,887,518  3,037,680 

These  figures  show  a very  considerable  decline  in  receipts,  as  the  season  ad- 
vanced, as  compared  with  last  year,  when  the  foreign  demand  was  active.  Un- 
der diminished  exports  to  Great  Britain,  and  towards  the  middle  of  October,  the 


prices  advanced,  through  the  influence  of  an  active  home'demand,  and,  to  some 
considerable  extent,  from  those  agricultural  sections  that  usually  furnish  supplies, 
or  have  stocks  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  season.  This  evinces  an  extraordinary 
health  of  the  market.  In  former  years  of  large  exports,  there  has  been  a dispo- 
voi*  xvii. — no*  v.  33 
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sition  to  hold  for  extravagant  prices,  which  has  uniformly  resulted  disastrously  to 
all  concerned.  This  year,  the  purchases  appear  to  have  been  made  on  foreign 
account,  and  to  an  extent  which,  when  they  ceased,  left  domestic  competition  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  the  rates. 

The  foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  the  past  year,  has  undoubtedly  been  the 
state  of  the  foreign  markets  for  produce.  Those  have  presented  combinations 
that  may  seldom  again  be  brought  within  one  year,  and  have  of  themselves 
wrought,  in  some  degree,  their  own  cure.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  floating 
capital  of  England,  which  has  long  been  at  the  command  of  commerce  and  manu- 
facture, has  been  swallowed  by  a competition  on  a gigantic  scale.  The  railroad 
interest,  in  a succession  of  weeks,  by  demanding  $5,000,000,  has  come  seriously 
to  endanger  the  stability  of  other  interests,  and  has  disclosed  the  fact,  that  the 
capital  of  England  is  not  altogether  limitless,  as  many  of  her  leading  men  have 
been  induced  to  believe.  During  the  wars  of  Europe,  the  chief  ambition  of  Eng- 
land was  to  control  the  seas,  and  not  only  be  the  first  commercial  power,  but  to 
seek,  in  a monopoly  of  colonies,  to  give  permanency  to  that  control ; to  build  up 
distant  colonies  as  a nursery  for  her  shipping,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  mar- 
kets for  her  growing  manufactures,  to  be  paid  for  in  tropical  productions  from  her 
own  oolonies — thus  making  her  independent  of  the  world  for  all  goods  and  pro- 
duce. The  idea  was  a grand  one,  but  it  has  failed  entirely.  Could  it  have  been 
done  without  the  encumbrance  of  the  huge  debt  contracted  in  carrying  out  the 
scheme,  and  which  has  weighed  with  crushing  effect  upon  her  industry  at  home, 
the  result  might  have  been  more  successful. 

On  the  return  of  peace,  the  capital  of  England,  freed  from  the  oppression  of 
the  war,  flowed  freely  into  colonial  enterprise  ; and  her  leading  merchants  sought 
each  to  guide  the  currents  of  business  from  the  colonies  into  his  own  warehouse, 
by  outlay  of  capital  in  distant  plantations.  This  capital,  for  the  most  part,  be- 
came dead ; and  scores  of  houses,  involved  by  the  outlay,  have  been  sustained 
only  by  high  credit,  which  brought  to  their  aid  the  floating  capital  of  England,  in 
the  shape  of  deposits  and  loans,  when  needed.  The  colonial  scheme  has  not  an- 
swered the  expectations  entertained  of  it ; and  the  rigid  monopoly  they  so  long 
enjoyed  of  the  British  market,  has,  of  late  years,  been  greatly  relaxed  in  favor  of 
foreign  tropical  productions,  while  the  huge  speculation  in  railroads  has  called  for 
all  the  available  capital  of  England,  taking  from  the  embarrassed  houses  those 
means  that  they  so  long  enjoyed.  The  heavy  com  dealers  could  not  obtain  means 
to  sustain  the  stocks  when  the  markets  became  less  active ; and  they  went  down, 
dragging  others  with  them,  until  distrust  has  finished  the  work  which  scarcity  of 
capital  commenced.  Some  sixty  houses  failed,  between  July  and  September  15, 
to  the  extent  of  some  £15,000,000,  or  more  than  $1,250,000  average,  followed 
by  thirty  more,  between  September  19  and  October  4.  Yet  the  railway  expendi- 
tures, the  groundwork  of  all  the  disasters,  are  not  relaxed.  Thfe  M calls  ” for 
September  and  October  are  near  the  average,  viz : £1,000,000  per  week,  and  the 
companies  seem  determined  to  press  the  lines  to  completion.  The  practicability 
of  it  is  much  doubted ; but  when  we  reflect  on  the  enormous  sums  raised  by 
Great  Britain  for  the  war,  it  may  be  supposed  that  similar  amounts  could  be  raised 
by  the  railroad  interest,  not,  however,  without  serious  injury  to  other  interests  ; 
and  as  it  was  only  through  the  use  of  an  irredeemable  paper  money  that  the  war 
expenditures  were  pushed  through,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  railroad 
interest,  connected  with  that  large  party  embracing  tbe  Birmingham  school 
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of  finance,  which  has  steadily  opposed  the  resumption,  or  M Peel’s  bill,”  of  1819, 
and  its  sequence,  the  bank  charter  bill  of  1844,  may  bring  about  a repeal  of  those 
bills,  and  leave  the  currency  where  it  stood  during  the  war,  viz : under  the  sole 
control  of  the  bank,  to  issue  as  it  pleases,  without  being  required  to  pay  in  gold. 
This  has  long  been  contended  for,  as  the  only  means  of  relief  from  the  debt,  or  a 
quasi  repudiation.  An  intermediate  party  contend,  that  the  bank  should  have  re- 
stored to  it  power  to  issue  as  much  as  it  can,  and  which  power  was  taken  from 
it  by  the  charter  bill  of  1844,  but  still  be  required  to  pay  in  specie.  None  of 
these  are,  however,  any  remedy  against  exhaustion  of  capital,  which  does  not 
consist  in  paper  promises,  nor  altogether  in  gold  and  silver.  The  precious  metals, 
with  what  surplus  commodities,  produce,  and  goods,  England  may  have,  consti- 
tute alone  her  floating  capital.  Her  enormous  quantities  of  stock  are  not  avail- 
able abroad,  more  particularly  since  the  high  denominations  have  been  reduced. 
When  the  crop  fails,  and  inordinate  and  unwonted  quantities  of  produce  and  la- 
bor are  put  into  railroads,  and  the  quantities  of  goods  made,  as  now,  diminished 
for  want  of  money,  which  has  been  exported  for  unusual  quantities  of  foreign 
produce,  it  is  not  by  the  substitution  of  paper  for  specie  that  the  evil  is  to  be  over- 
come. If  her  currency  becomes  paper,  that  paper  is  not  food,  nor  will  it  procure 
it  beyond  the  amount  of  gold  that  it  may  displace  from  circulation.  What  is 
wanted  for  the  coming  year,  is  food  and  goods  in  abundance  to  put  into  railroads. 
The  crops  are  reported  somewhat  better,  but  good  estimates  do  not  make  the 
whole  supply  from  that  quarter  much  greater  than  last  year.  Specie  has  run 
very  low,  and  stocks  of  goods  for  export,  small.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
railroads  must  be  abandoned  to  a considerable  extent,  and  allow  industry  and 
capital  to  resume  their  usual  occupations.  The  prices  of  grain  in  England,  have 
been*  weekly  as  follows,  for  three  years,  bringing  the  table  down  from  the  June 
number : — 

PRICES  OF  GRAIN  IN  ENGLAND. 


1845.  1846.  1847. 


April 

17 

Wheat 
«.  d. 

..  45  11 

Barlej. 

3i  l i 

Oats. 

».  d. 

21  4 

Wheat 

$.  d. 

55  10 

Barley. 
t.  <L 

30  5 

Oats. 

8.  d. 

22  9 

Wheat. 
8.  d. 
74  l 

Barley. 
8.  d. 

48  4 

Oats, 
i.  d. 

29  7 

•i 

24 

. 45 

11 

31 

6 

20 

11 

55 

6 

30 

1 

23  4 

75 

10 

48 

5 

29 

7 

<« 

30 

• • • 

... 

... 

...  • 

79 

0 

49 

1 

30 

3 

May 

8 

. 46 

0 

31 

2 

21 

4 

56 

5 

29 

8 

23  7 

81 

10 

51 

0 

31 

6 

<« 

15 

. 45 

10 

30 

5 

21 

6 

56 

8 

29 

7 

23  9 

85 

2 

52 

7 

32  11 

« 

22...., 

. 45 

9 

30 

0 

21 

9 

57 

0 

29 

4 

24  1 

94 

10 

55 

10 

34 

3 

u 

29 

. 45 

9 

30 

1 

21 

11 

55 

5 

28 

10 

23  8 102 

5 

56 

5 

36 

3 

June 

5 

. 46 

3 

39 

5 

22 

5 

53 

4 

29 

4 

23  9 

99 

10 

55 

3 

35 

11 

u 

12 

. 47 

7 

30 

2 

22 

2 

52 

10 

27 

8 

23  4 

88  10 

52 

0 

34 

1 

«» 

19 

. 48 

2 

30 

3 

22 

8 

52 

0 

27 

1 

23  8 

91 

7 

52 

1 

33 

9 

« 

26 

. 47 

10 

29 

9 

22 

7 

51 

5 

27 

3 

23  4 

91 

4 

52 

4 

32  11 

July 

3 

. 47 

11 

29 

7 

22 

2 

52 

2 

27 

4 

23  6 

87 

1 

51 

11 

32  10 

(« 

10 

. 47 

11 

29 

10 

22 

8 

52 

10 

27 

6 

23  8 

82 

3 

48 

8 

31 

11 

u 

17..... 

. 48 

10 

29 

0 

22 

6 

52 

3 

27 

7 

24  3 

74 

0 

46 

11 

29 

7 

«< 

24 

. 50 

0 

29 

6 

22 

4 

50 

10 

27 

10 

33  0 

75 

6 

45 

8 

30 

5 

<« 

24 

. 51 

7 

29 

2 

22 

5 

49 

11 

27 

3 

23  5 

75 

6 

45 

8 

30 

5 

« 

31 

. 53 

3 

29 

8 

22 

5 

47 

5 

26 

11 

23  5 

77 

3 

45 

3 

31 

1 

Aug. 

7 

. 55 

3 

29 

7 

22 

8 

45 

2 

26 

9 

24  0 

75 

5 

43 

11 

31 

8 

4t 

14 

. 57 

0 

29 

4 

22 

2 

45 

1 

27 

3 

23  3 

66  10 

40 

9 

29 

1 

M 

21 

. 57 

0 

29 

9 

22 

8 

45 

11 

27 

5 

23  3 

62 

6 

38 

11 

28 

9 

(1 

28 

. 56 

6 

30 

0 

22 

4 

47 

10 

29 

1 

23  0 

60 

4 

37 

9 

27 

4 

Sept. 

4.... 

. 55 

10 

31 

8 

22 

10 

48 

4 

30 

1 

23  1 

56 

8 

36 

3 

25 

5 

11.... 

. 54 

1 

31 

0 

22 

3 

50 

1 

33 

4 

23  4 

51 

4 

33 

1 

24 

7 

14 

18.... 

. 52 

6 

30 

9 

21 

7 

51 

3 

36 

1 

23  7 

49 

6 

32 

I 

22 

5 

W 

25.... 

. 53 

2 

30 

2 

22 

2 

53 

1 

36 

10 

23  7 

53 

6 

31 

10 

23 

0 
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The  week  ending  August  15,  was  the  lowest  point,  last  year;  prices  then  ral- 
lied, and  continued  to  increase.  The  lowest  price,  this  year,  was  reached  m 
the  third  week  in  September,  when  they  rallied,  and  a new  year  commenced  under 
singular  circumstances. 


COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 


VIRGINIA  TOBACCO  INSPECTIONS. 

Tb  the  Editor  of  the  Merchant f Magazine , etc. : — 

Sir, — We  have  scarcely  anything  to  add  to  the  annexed  statements,  as  they  embrace 
nearly  all  the  data  in  our  possession  relating  to  the  crops  of  tobacco  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  ascertained  the  number  of  hogsheads  of  stemmed  tobacco  shipped  this  year 
from  Virginia  to  be  about  3,300,  being  2,200  less  than  last  year ; and,  from  the  West,  we 
are  advised  that  the  number  of  hogsheads  of  strips  made  there  this  year  is  about  11,000, 
against  15,000  last  year. 

From  the  best  information  we  can  obtain,  we  do  not  think  the  crop  of  tobacco  in  Vir- 
ginia, now  matured  and  maturing,  will  exceed  42,000  hogsheads;  and,  in  the  West,  the 
growing  crop  is  generally  estimated  at  50,000  hogsheads.  The  crops  of  Maryland  and 
Ohio,  we  believe,  are  reduced  in  a greater  ratio,  especially  that  of  the  latter  State.  The 
crops  arc  oil  late  and  backward,  and  we  can  form  no  opinion  as  to  what  their  quality 
may  be. 

From  this  State  there  has  been  exported  to  foreign  countries  about  125,000  barrels  flour, 
42,000  barrels  corn  meal,  and  1,600,000  bushels  corn. 

We  take  no  note  of  our  shipments  coastwise,  (which  are  always  large,)  either  in  our 
statements  or  tables. 

We  have  average  crops  of  wheat,  and  an  abundant  crop  of  Indian  com  throughout  the 
Union. 

The  crop  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  we  do  not  think  will  exceed  2,000,000  bales, 
under  any  circumstances. 

Tobacco  is  in  good  demand.  We  quote  lugs,  $2  to  §3 ; common  leaf,  $3  50  to 
$4  50 ; middling,  $4  25  to  §5  50 ; good,  $6  to  §8,  per  100  pounds. 

Flour  is  dull  at  $5  50  per  barrel ; wheat,  $1  10  to  $1  20  per  bushel  of  60  pounds; 
eom,  60  cents  per  bushel  of  56  pounds. 

' Freights  to  Liverpool  32s.  6 d.  per  hogshend,  3s.  6d.  per  barrel,  and  12 d.  per  bushel. 

Exchange  on  London,  9 per  cent  premium  ; on  New  York,  ) to  $ per  cent  premium. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Richmond , October  9,  18-17.  Charles  F.  Osborn's. 


▲ STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  QUANTITY  OF  TOBACCO  INSPECTED  IN  VIRGINIA  FROM  1838  TO 
1847,  THE  QUANTITY  EXPORTED,  AND  THE  FOREIGN  MARKETS  TO  WHICH  IT  WAS  SHIPPED  J 
THE  STOCK  LEFT  ON  HAND  ON  THE  1ST  OF  OCTOBER  OF  EACH  YEAR  *,  LIKEWISE,  THE  QUANTI- 
TY OF  STEMS  SHIPPED  DURING  THE  SAME  PERIOD,  AND  THE  FOREIGN  MARKETS  TO  WHICH  THEY 
WERE  SHIPPED. 


U.  Kingdom.  Cowes  and  a market. 

Prance. 

Bremen. 

Holland. 

Year*. 

Tobacco. 

Tobacco. 

Stems. 

Tobacco. 

Tobacco. 

Stem*. 

Tobacco. 

Stems. 

1838... 

..  12,321 

1,170 

4,743 

616 

1,908 

319 

128 

1839... 

..  13,350 

2,463 

738 

1,115 

236 

2,317 

1,236 

919 

1840... 

..  12,228 

1,064 

...  . 

5,268 

1,158 

876 

3,828 

1,177 

1841... 

..  16,563 

2,785 

.... 

7,395 

1,504 

3,843 

2,497 

2,013 

1842... 

..  10,655 

2,818 

556 

3,747 

4,573 

2,294 

7,637 

395 

1843... 

..  11,424 

5,400 

... , 

4,098 

3,013 

1,543 

6,975 

321 

1844... 

..  6,961 

1,075 

. ... 

605 

5,168 

1,935 

3,810 

689 

1845... 

..  6,525 

...  • 

4,542 

1,422 

2,622 

1,842 

560 

1846... 

..  11,045 

750 

.... 

1,623 

1,055) 

2,458 

2,092 

222 

1847... 

••  5,453 

. . . 

5,333 

844 

5,407 

627 

81 
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Statement — Continued. 


Antwerp. 

Italy,  Spain,  etc. 

Total  shipped. 

Inspected. 

Stock. 

Years. 

Tobacco. 

Stems. 

Tobacco. 

Stems. 

Tobacco. 

Stems. 

Tobacco. 

Tobacco. 

ia38 

925 

... . 

734 

20,828 

2,036 

44,845 

12,397 

1839 

329 

57 

18,729 

4,031 

28,502 

4,896 

1840 

2,028 

136 

1,621 

• - t » 

27,195 

2,189 

58,186 

13,829 

1841 

2,026 

218 

1,672 

.... 

34,442 

6,074 

56,141 

8,719 

1842 

1,820 

1,515 

32,765 

3,245 

52,156 

11,100 

1843 

4,814 

• ... 

512 

136 

36,236 

2,000 

56,788 

13,420 

1844 

1,817 

1,061 

63 

20,494 

2,687 

45,886 

14,363 

1845 

1,019 

2,354 

...  • 

17,704 

3,182 

51,113 

22,050 

1846 

1,698 

2,782 

.... 

21,045 

2,680 

42,679 

19,060 

1847 

774 

3,529 

... . 

16,560 

5,488 

51,726 

18,127 

COMPARATIVE  RECEIPTS,  EXPORTS  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS,  AND  STOCK  OF  THE  MARYLAND  AND  OHIO 
TOBACCO  CROP,  AND  ALSO  THE  KENTUCKY,  MISSOURI,  AND  TENNESSEE  CROPS,  FOR  THE  YEARS 

1846  AND  1847. 


Maryland  and  Ohio.  1 

Kentucky,  etc. 

Year*. 

Receipts. 

Exported. 

Stock. 

Years. 

Receipts. 

Exported.  Stock. 

Hhds. 

Hhds, 

Hhds. 

Wide. 

Hhds.  Hhds. 

1846 

55,461 

36,777 

34,029 

1846 

72,896 

62,045  17,046 

1847 

37,600 

37,678 

32,596 

1847 

, 55,588 

50,376  22,336 

PRICES  OF  CERTAIN  ARTICLES  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

COMPARATIVE  PRICES  OF  MIDDLING  AND  FAIR  COTTON,  AT  NEW  ORLEANS,  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EACH 
MONTH,  DURING  A PERIOD  OF  FIVE  YEARS TOGETHER  WITH  THE  TOTAL  RECEIPTS  AT  NEW 


ORLEANS,  AND  THE  TOTAL  CROPS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1816-7.  1S45— 6.  1844—5. 

1841-4. 

1842— 1. 

Months. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cent*. 

September, 

7Ja  9 

74  a 8i 

6 a 7* 

51  a 8 

6 a . 

October,.- 

81  a 10 

6J  a 8f 

54  a 74 

2 a 81 

61  a 8 

November,- 

9 a 10* 

7 a 8 

54  a 6J 

61  a 8 

5*  a 7 

December, 

9 a 10* 

6*  a 7§ 

44  a 64 

7§  a 81 

54  a 74 

January, 

10  a 111 

6*  a 7* 

41  a 61 

81  a 101 

54  a 74 

February 

11*  a 13 

"*  « 7* 

41  a 6* 

84  a 10 

51  a 71 

March, 

9*  a 11 

6*  a 81 

5 a 6* 

81  a 91 

4*  a 7* 

April 

10§  a Ilf 

c§  a 8j 

54  a 74 

7*  a 91 

4J  a 7 

May, 

lOfi  a 121 

6*  a 8* 

51  a 7} 

61  a 81 

5*  a 7» 

June,... 

n a 111 

6J  a 8 

5J  a 74 

7 a 81 

51  a 81 

July, 

91  a 101 

64  a 8 

64  a 74 

6*  a 81 

51  a 8 

August, 

10*  a 12 

7 a 84 

64  a 74 

6*  a 8 

51  a 8 

1846-7. 

1845-6. 

1844-5. 

1841-4. 

1842—*. 

Bales. 

Boles. 

Buies. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

‘Rec’pte  at  N.  O., 

707,324 

1,053,633 

979,238 

910,854 

1,089,642 

Crop  of  U.Statcs, 

1,800,000 

2,100,537 

2,400,000 

2,400,000 

2,378,879 

COMPARATIVE  PRICE  OF  SUGAR  ON  THE  LEVEE,  AT  NEW  ORLEANS,  ON  THE  1ST  OF  EACH  MONTH, 


1846-7. 

FOR  FIVE  YEARS. 

1845-6.  1844-5. 

1841-4. 

18-12—8. 

Months. 

Cents. 

Cents- 

Cents. 

Cento. 

Cento. 

September,... 

4*  a 

74 

6 a 

64 

5 a 

64 

54 

i a 

64 

2 a 41 

October, 

61  a 

9 

6 a 

7* 

5 a 

64 

6 

a 

7 

4 a 61 

November,.... 

5*  a 

7 

5 a 

7 

4 a 

51 

5 

a 

6* 

3 a 6 

December,...., 

4*  a 

7 

4 a 

64 

4 a 

51 

44  a 

64 

34  a 44 

January, 

5 a 

74 

41  a 

64 

.34  a 

51 

41  a 

74 

3 a 41 

February,-.... 

. 5 a 

74 

4 a 

64 

21  a 

51 

5 

a 

74 

3*  a 5 

March 

54  a 

74 

4 a 

64 

3 a 

54 

5 

a 

71 

31  a 5 

April, 

51  a 

74 

4 a 

61 

5 a 

64 

54 

1 a 

71 

3*  a 5 

May, 

5 a 

74 

4*  a 

61 

5 a 

64 

54 

f a 

71 

31  a 5* 

Juner 

5 a 

74 

4 a 

61 

4*  a 

64 

[ a 

6* 

41  a 51 

July,- 

. 5 a 

74 

4 a 

6| 

4*  a 

64 

44 

1 a 

61 

4i  a 6 

August, 

. 51  a 

8 

4*  a 

1* 

5*  a 

7 

44 

1 a 

61 

5 a 61 
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COMPARATIVE  FRICKS  OF  MOLASSES  ON  THE  LEVEE,  AT  NEW  ORLEANS,  ON  THE  1ST  OP  EACH 
MONTH,  FOR  FIVE  YEARS. 

1846-7.  1846-6.  1844-6.  1843-4.  1841-1. 


Months.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 


September,. 

15 

22 

24 

a 

27 

26 

28 

18 

a 

21 

10 

a 

12 

October,  ... 

530 

25 

21 

a 

24 

24 

26 

23 

a 

24 

9 

a 

U 

November,. 

26 

26* 

21 

& 

22 

20 

21 

14 

a 

20* 

11 

a 

17 

December,.. 

23 

23* 

20 

a 

... 

20* 

201 

20 

a 

21 

14 

15* 

January,.... 

248 

a 

25 

21 

a 

214 

164 

174 

22* 

a 

23 

12 

a 

13* 

February,.. 

27 

21 

a 

21* 

14* 

16 

22 

a 

23 

13 

a 

14 

March, — .. 

2ft 

29* 

22* 

a 

23 

20* 

27 

23 

a 

24 

11 

a 

12* 

April,.. 

25 

a 

29 

25 

a 

25* 

25 

a 

26 

23 

a 

25 

15 

a 

16 

May, 

26 

30 

23 

a 

23* 

24 

27 

25 

a 

26* 

15* 

a 

16 

June, 

26 

30 

18 

a 

22 

18 

27 

24 

a 

25 

17* 

a 

19 

Julyt 

26 

30 

15 

a 

20 

20 

a 

27 

24 

a 

26 

19 

a 

22 

August,^... 

28 

31 

15 

a 

21 

26 

a 

28 

25* 

a 

26* 

20 

a 

22 

COMPARATIVE  PRICES  OF  FLOUR,  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EACH  MONTH,  FOR  FIVE  YEARS. 


1846-7.  1846-6.  1844-6.  1843-4.  1848-3. 

Months.  Dollars.  Dollars.  Dollars.  Dollars.  Dollars. 

September, 3$  a 4 34  a 4A  . a 6 4$  a 4J  4$  a 4| 

October 4 1 4f  3f  a 4*  3J  a 4}  4 a 4|  3*  a 3) 

November 5 a 5$  4)  a 5}  4 a 44  4 a 44  3|  a 4 

December, 4{  a 5}  7$  a 84  4 a 4}  44  a 44  4J  a . 

January, 4j  a 54  54  a 7 4|  a 54  4}  a 44  4a. 

February, 6 1 (j  5 a 64  3}  a 44  44  a . 34  a 34 

March, 54  a 64  4}  a 54  4 a 44  44  a 4|  34  a 34 

April 6 a 64  44  a 5 3{  a 4f  44  a 44  3|  a 4 

May 54  a 64  4 a 44  3j  a 31  4J  a 44  34  a 3{ 

June 64  a 74  3}  a 4|  34  a 3}  34  a 34  44  a 5 

July 6 a 7 3 * 4 34  a 4*  34  a 44  44  a 5| 

August,™ 4 a 54  34  a 4 4 a 44  4a54  4 a 44 

COMPARATIVE  PRICES  OF  MESS  AND  TRIME  PORK,  AT  NEW  ORLEANS,  ON  THE  1ST  OP  EACH  MONTH, 

FOR  TWO  YEARS. 

1846-7.  1846-6. 

liocthl.  Dollars.  Dollars.  Dollar..  Dollars. 

September 84  1 8|  64  a 64  17  a 174  >3  a 131 

October 88  a 84  7 a 7|  16  a ...  114  a 134 

November, 9|  • 9|  8 a 84  144  ■ 144  164  a 11 

December,.. 84  a 9 74  a . 154  a 16  134  a ... 

January, 9J  a 94  84  a 84  154  * 164  134  * 14 

February 14  a 144  12  a 13  104  a 11  94  a 10 

March, 15  a 154  124  » 12*  104  a 11  9|  a 10 

April 15  a 154  134  a 124  11  a 114  9 a ... 

May 16  a 164  124  > 124  104  a 10J  84  a 8{ 

June,. 15|  a 164  124  a 124  94  a 10  74  a 8 

July I64  a I64  13*  a 134  9 a 94  7 a 7| 

August, 16  a ...  13  a ...  84  a 9 64  a 7 

COMPARATIVE  PRICES  OF  CORN,  IN  SACKS,  AT  NEW  ORLEANS,  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EACH  MONTH, 

FOR  FIVE  YEARS. 

1846-7.  1846-6.  1844-6.  1841-4.  1848-1. 

Month*.  Ceuta.  Cent..  Ceuta.  Centa.  Ceuta. 


September,.  36  a 40  40  a 42  43  a 44  42  a 43  33  a 34 

October 60  a 65  35  a 38  40  a ...  37  a 40  33  a 33 

November,.  58  a 75  45  a 50  43  a 45  34  a 35  30  a 31 

December...  60  a 70  80  a «82  34  a 37  43  a 45  45  a 47 

January, 55  a 67  55  a 63  37  a 38  36  a 38  34  a 35 

February, ...  80  a 90  40  a 50  38  a 40  32  a 33  - 26  a 28 


March, 75  a 90  47  a 52  40  a 41  35  a 35  38  a 30 

April 80  a 95  42  a 50  35  a 36  40  a 42  35  a 36 

May 55  a 70  40  a 50  35  a 38  40  a 41  35  a 40 

June 65  a 80  35  a 40  28  a 32  33  a 35  34  a 35 

July 65  a 75  25  a 32  30  a 34  40  a 43  49  a ... 

August.......  40  a 50  30  a 35  34  a 36  40  a 45  40  • 49 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  HAVANA. 

The  following  particulars  of  the  commerce  of  Havana,  for  the  first  six  months  of  1847, 
as  compared  with  the  same  time  in  1846,  is  derived  from  “ Diario  de  la  Marina,”  of 
July  16th,  1847 : — 

The  number  of  vessels  entered  Havana,  during  the  first  six  months  of  1846,  was  824. 
Of  these,  316  were  Spanish,  and  508  foreign  ; during  the  same  time, this  year,  the  num- 
ber was  1,085,  of  which  272  were  Spanish,  and  813  foreign.  The  number  of  vessels 
cleared  the  first  six  months  of  1846,  was  821,  of  which  307  were  Spanish,  and  514  for- 
eign; same  period,  this  year,  1,085,  of  which  267  were  Spanish,  and  828  foreign.  Of 
this  increase  in  foreign  vessels,  the  American  flag  had  the  largest  number,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  importation  this  year  of  the  productions  of  the  United  States. 

From  the  table  giving  a comparative  statement  of  products  registered  for  exportation 
from  the  port  of  Havana  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  last  twelve  years,  we  take  the 
articles  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco,  and  compile  the  following  table  for  only  the  last 
five  years: — 


1841. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

Sugar 

310,788 

390,110 

157,389 

319,960$ 

426,873 

Coffee 

575,670 

523,321 

140,383 

101,025 

294,166 

Tobacco.. 

....manufac. 

68,673 

84,451 

63,840 

80,602} 

94,048 

«» 

..... leaf 

899,349 

866,949 

572,662 

2,003,450 

754,503 

Another  table  gives  a comparative  statement  of  the  exportation  from  Havana  to  dif- 
ferent ports,  during  the  first  six  months  of  1846  and  1847.  We  take  only  the  articles  of 
sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco : — 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  EXPORTS  OF  SUGAR,  COFFEE,  AND  TOBACCO,  FROM  HAVANA, 
FOR  THE  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS  OF  1846  AND  1847. 

Sugar.  Coffee.  Tobacco.  , Tobacco. 


Port*. 

Bozee. 

Jlrroba*. 

Manufactured. 

Leaf. 

1846. 

1847. 

1846. 

1847. 

1846. 

1847. 

1846. 

1847. 

Spain... 

74,969 

50,466 

21,598 

23,087 

4,654 

17,652 

474,314 

144,402 

United  States 

52,960 

110,532 

36,633 

68,323 

23,483 

15,044 

407,152 

163,191 

England.. 

2,369 

57,911 

465 

1,298 

11,103 

12,511 

104,172 

16,625 

Cowes 

83,303 

62,489 

48 

2,836 

630 

1,804 

6,933 

Baltic 

6,825 

24,710 

2 

1,356 

181 

Hamb.  & Brem... 

41,954 

30,586 

5,944 

21,286 

5,801 

9,971 

877,021 

249,408 

Holland 

5,956 

15,569 

12 

146 

766 

1,350 

25,100 

Belgium 

8,840 

17,370 

6 

16 

1,278 

1,779 

9,500 

7,875 

France 

15,973 

13,437 

13,944 

97,764 

19,981 

19,588 

50,872 

131,000 

Trieste  & Venice.. 

8,464 

8,796 

14,821 

47,830 

360 

5,513 

1,102 

Italy 

6,883 

3,947 

800 

8,282 

1,588 

653 

9,358 

Other  ports 

5,131 

6,489 

1,559 

11,331 

2,620 

2,162 

51,644 

6,690 

Total 

513,318 

401,302 

95,530 

282,201 

75,620 

88,208  ! 

2,016,066 

720^193 

We  give  the  substance  of  the  Diario’s  article,  which  refers  to  the  above  exports 

“ From  the  first  statement,  it  appears  that,  in  the  six  months  ending  the  30th  of  June, 
sugar  has  increased  106,912}  boxes  over  the  same  period,  last  year,  and  36,763  boxes  over 
that  of  1844,  which  was  the  year  of  greatest  production  and  exportation,  thus  proving  that 
the  crop  ought  to  be  abundant.  The  exportation  of  this  product,  as  appears  from  the  to- 
tals in  the  second  statement,  conforms  with  the  entry,  87,984  boxes  more  having  been 
shipped,  than  in  the  first  six  months  of  last  year.  In  the  distribution  of  the  exports,  we 
see  that  an  excess  over  those  of  Inst  year,  of  57,572  boxes,  has  gone  to  the  United  States ; 
of  55,542  to  England  ; of  18,185  to  the  Baltic  ; of  9,613  to  Holland  ; of  7,530  to  Bel- 
gium ; of  332  to  Trieste  and  Venice ; of  1,358  to  various  ports.  The  exports  to  Spain 
have  fallen  off  24,494  boxes  ; to  Cowes,  20,814 ; to  Hamburgh  and  Bremen,  11,368  ; to 
France,  2,536 ; and  to  Italy,  2,936.  The  diminution  in  the  exports  of  sugars  to  the  pe- 
ninsula, is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  the  same  thing  is  observable  in  the  maritime  move- 
ments of  our  national  vessels,  and  the  causes,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  are  known. 
The  felling  off  at  Cowes,  is  made  up  in  the  very  considerable  increase  of  direct  shipments 
to  England  and  the  Baltic.  Besides,  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which,  until  now,  Eu- 
rope has  been  placed,  must  have  had  an  influence  on  trade  in  general,  and  we  could  not 
hope  to  be  an  exception,  although,  in  truth,  we  cannot  complain,  since,  fortunately,  the 
United  States,  by  the  modification  of  the  tariff,  and  on  account  of  the  diminution  of  the 
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crop  of  Louisiana,  have  taken  from  us  much,  while  we  have  imported  more  of  their  pro- 
ductions. Recurring,  however,  to  the  total  exportation,  we  will  add  to  those  of  Havana 
the  sugars  which  have  been  shipped  in  the  some  six  months  from  Matanzas  and  Trinidad. 
From  Havana,  the  number  of  bo xes  was  401,302;  front  Matanzas,  269, 325|  ; from  Trini- 
dad, 34,534£ — in  all,  705,162$  boxes.  Although  we  have  the  returns  of  only  the  fim 
three  months  from  Cienfuegos,  we  may  yet  add  to  the  above,  the  17,540  boxes  shipped 
thence  in  that  time,  making  the  exportation,  so  far  os  we  have  information,  to  this  time, 
already  reach  722,702  boxes. 

“ As  with  sugars,  so  with  coffee  exported  hence ; the  increase  of  the  latter  over  the  first 
six  months  of  last  year,  being  186,671  arrobas.  Tobacco,  in  the  leaf,  appears  to  have  had 
an  extraordinary  falling  off  in  exportation — being  no  less  than  1,295,773  pounds,  while  in 
the  manufactured  article  there  has  been  an  increase.” 


COMMERCE  OF  BELGIUM. 


We  published  in  the  Merchants*  Magazine  for  July,  1S47,  some  account  of  the  export 
and  import  trade  of  that  country,  for  the  years  1844,  *45,  and  ’46,  derived  from  an  official 
document  of  the  Belgian  Minister  of  Commerce.  The  American  steamer  Washington, 
which  arrived  at  the  port  of  New  York  on  the  30th  July,  brings  us  an  abstract  of  a later 
official  document  of  that  government,  from  which  we  derive  the  following  interesting  com- 
mercial facts: — 

IMPORTS  OF  GRAIN,  IN  KILOGRAMMES,  TO  MAY  31. 


1846.  1847. 

Wheat 57,543,254  25,671,917 

Rye 13,565,377  20,215,903 

Barley- 12,397,260  5,755,632 


1846. 

Rice. 7,299,033 


Total 90,804,924 

Showing  a reduction  in  the  present  year  of  more  than  35  per  cent. 


1847. 

3,119,076 

54,762,528 


Wool 1,262,319 

Flax 476,613 


1,365,430 

468,190 


Sugar. 5,387,805  4,899,235 

Tobacco 1,118,674  2,169,372 

Cottonwool 2,158,601  2,660,195 

With  regard  to  the  exports,  there  appears  a decline  in  all  the  chief  branches  of  manu- 
factures, with  the  exception  of  woollen  cloths,  of  which  the  increase  is  no  less  than  5,000 
kilos.  This  branch  of  trade  appears  to  thrive  very  much.  On  the  other  hand,  the  linen 
and  cotton  trades  are  both  very  much  depressed,  and  which  is  most  prejudicially  felt,  as 
regards  the  former,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  people  dependent  upon  it. 


• COMMERCE  OF  RUSSIA  WITH  CHINA. 

The  principal  seat  of  the  Russian  trade  with  China  is  at  Kiachta,  and  the  Mongolian 
frontier  establishment  at  Maimaichin.  Second  in  importance  to  that  emporium  is  the 
commerce  maintained  at  Kokand,  by  caravans  from  Orenburg.  The  Chinese  and  Usbeck 
merchants,  from  Turkistan  and  Hanse,  assemble  there  to  meet  the  Russian  traders,  who 
carry  on  a valuable  traffic.  From  these  regions,  as  well  as  from  Northwestern  China, 
small  parties  of  native  merchants  start  for  Semipalatinsk  and  Troizk,  in  Siberia,  where  a 
similar,  but  not  such  an  extensive,  traffic  takes  place.  A great  deal  of  illicit  bartering  has 
existed  to  the  East  of  Kiachta,  between  the  nomades  of  the  respective  frontiers,  and  often 
indirectly  by  European  merchants. 

The  commerce  carried  on  at  Kiachta  is  a mere  barter  trade.  In  1830,  the  whole  im- 
portation of  woollens,  at  that  place,  amounted  to  154,552  yards;  in  1839,  to  1,297,230; 
in  1840,  it  rose  to  1,328,912.  These  were  two  years  of  a more  or  less  suspended  trade 
with  England,  but  the  quantity  is  still  very  large.  Tea,  the  principal  export,  has  increased 
in  a similar  manner.  In  1838,  there  were  brought  43,070  boxes,  each  of  100  lbs,,  and 
71,940  pieces  of  brick  tea;  iu  1839,  47,950  boxes,  and  60,340  pieces.  On  this  article, 
the  greatest  profits  are  realized.  One  account  states  that  what  w'as  bought  in  1839,  at 
Kiachta,  for  $7,000,000,  realized  $18,000,000  at  the  fair  of  Nischengorod.  All  the  no- 
madic tribes  of  Western  Asia  U9e  the  brick  tea  (which  often  passes  as  a circulating  me- 
dium) in  profusion ; hence  the  large  gain  of  the  Russians,  (who  may  be  said  to  possess  the 
monopoly,)  and  at  the  same  time  the  readiness  with  which  they  incur  a loss  upon  their 
imports  to  pay  for  this  article.  The  declared  amount  of  imports  to  Northern  Asia,  in 
1840,  was  3,615,130,  in  Russian  dollars,  and  of  exports,  6,892,952.  About  Il-I2ths  of 
this  are  absorbed,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  Chinese  trade.  The  native  state- 
ments on  this  subject  are  very  vague,  and  as  the  Chinese  merchants  find  ways  and  means 
.to  smuggle  a great  deal,  the  custom-house  returns  cannot  be  frilly  relied  on. 
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BRITISH  SHIPPING,  IMPORTS,  AND  EXPORTS. 

Returns  mode  to  the  British  Parliament,  show  thot  in  the  year  1846,  7,881  British 
vessels,  of  1,224,214  tons,  entered  outwards.  The  number  of  foreign  vessels  that  entered 
inwards,  amounted  to  9,720,  of  1,444.738  tons,  and  the  number  of  foreign  vessels  that 
cleared  outwards,  to  11,002,  of  1,559,721  tons.  The  number  of  British  ships  employed 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British  colonies,  amounted,  in  1846,  to  about  6,2.38, 
and  the  number  of  foreign  vessels  to  an  average  of  62.  The  declared  value  of  the  British 
and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  eiported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  various  foreign 
countries,  (including  Scandinavia,  the  Hanse  Towns,  Prussia,  Austria,  France,  Portugal, 
Rio  fie  la  Flata,  Brazil,  Mexico,  and  the  United  Slates,)  amounted,  in  1839,  to  £22,937,550 ; 
in  1840,  to  £19,442,987;  in  1841,  to  £22,178,376  ; in  1842,  to  £18,619,186;  in  1843, 
to  £20,246,460 ; in  1844,  to  £23,514,141  ; and  in  1845,  to  £23,332,487.  The  declared 
value  of  the  said  produce,  &c.,  exported  to  Russia,  other  parts  of  Germany,  Holland, 
Belgium,  Spain,  Italy,  Turkey,  Greece,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  Egypt,  Tripoli,  Barbary, 
Morocco,  the  North  of  Africa,  Arabia,  Sumatra  and  Java,  Chinn,  Cuba,  the  foreign  West 
Indies.  Guatemala,  Chili,  and  Peru,  amounted,  in  1839,  to  £13.952,261 ; in  1840,  to 
£14,505,136;  in  1841, to £14,182,004;  in  1842, to £1 4,940,170 ; in  1843, to £16,394,998; 
in  1844,  to  £18,114,355;  and  in  1845,  to  £19,530,371.  The  value  of  the  British  and 
Irish  produce  and  manufactures  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  English  colonies, 
amounted,  in  1839,  to  £16,343,769;  in  1840,  to  £17,458,307;  in  1841,  to  £15,274,153; 
in  1842,  to  £13,821,667;  in  1843,  to  £15,688,251;  in  1844,  to  £16,955,296;  and  in 
1845,  to  £17,348,224. 


EXPORTS  FROM  LIVERPOOL  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  comparative  view  of  the  exports  from  Liverpool  to  the  United  States,  for 
the  first  three  months  of  the  present  year,  (1847,)  compared  with  1846,  is  derived  from  a 
statement  of  Mr.  Charles  Wilmer,  of  Liverpool.  It  exhibits  an  amazing  increase  in  all 
important  items: — 

1816.  1847.  DIFFERENCE- 

April.  Mnv.  June.  Total.  April.  May.  Juno.  Total.  Inc.  Doc. 

Manufac.  goods. pack.  3,812  7.908  10.379  22,099  1JJ83  18.572  23.201  52,950  30,857  


Hardware  2.821  2.810  4.4US  10.1*29  4.316  5,171  4,083  1 4.170  4.041  

Earthenware...  crate*  2.077  3 0-70  2 540  8.283  2.7*2  2,747  2.591  8,120  163 


“ . . ..cask*  177  128  342  647  351  227  241  819  172  ...... 

Coal Iom  1,045  1,327  905  3,337  2.501  2 485  1,090  6.019  2,682  

Iron 3.372  6,175  3.139  12,086  7.367  7.395  0,224  20  986  8,300  

Tin  plates boxo*  3u,623  25,034  16,762  72,419  15,473  12,491  14,117  42,081  30,338 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  FRENCH  NAVY. 

The  inscription  maritime , which,  in  1837,  comprised  only  92,930  men,  amounted  to 
112,235,  in  1846,  and  118,403,  in  1847.  The  latter  number  is  composed  of  11,289  cap- 
tains, masters,  and  pilots;  5,440  petty  officers;  61,507  sailors;  23,437  midshipmen,  and 
16,794  boys.  There  ore  besides,  in  1847,  11,238  workmen,  ond  1,931  apprentices.  The 
composition  of  the  fleet,  for  1848,  is  6 ships  of  the  line,  9 frigates,  22  corvettes,  30  brigs 
and  advice  ships,  29  light  vessels,  24,  transports— in  all,  120  sailing-vessels,  which,  with 
66  steam-vessels  of  14,570  horse-power,  give  a total  of  186  armed  vessels.  There  are 
besides  4 ship9  of  the  line,  4 frigates,  and  4 corvettes,  in  what  is  called  commission  de 
rade ; and  18  ships,  of  w hich  4 are  of  the  line,  nmi  4 frigates,  in  commission  de  port.  The 
general  total  is  216  vessels,  with  29,998  sailors.  The  orders  given,  or  to  be  given,  in 
1847,  to  private  establishments,  ore,  for  13  vessels,  in  iron,  for  machines  of  2,780  horse- 
power ) 12  corvettes  of  different  classes,  in  wood  and  iron  ; 24  machines,  of  from  120  to 
170  horse-power — amounting  altogether  to  7,470  horse-power. 


LUMBER  BUSINESS  OF  MICHIGAN. 

The  shingle  trade  of  Detroit  amounts  to  §200,000  annually.  Upwards  of  8.500,000 
feet  of  lumber  are  made  at  the  steam-mills  of  that  city,  and  1,700,000  lath.  There  are 
800  mills  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  which  make  annually  172,000,000  feet  of  lumber  ; 
which,  at  §5  the  thousand,  the  average  price,  is  worth  §1,362,600.  Immense  capital  is 
invested  in  pine  lands.  The  mills  in  St.  Clair  county,  alone,  which  make  30,000,000  feet 
per  annum,  own  about  30,000  acres.  The  money  invested  in  this  business,  is  full  §500,000, 
and  the  hands  employed  number  8,000. 
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COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS  OF  BOMBAY. 

IMPORT  GOODS — DUTY  FREE. 

Army  clothing,  if  imported  for  the  East  India 'Company ; bullion  and  coins;  books, 
printed  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  any  British  possession,  if  on  British  bottoms ; baggage, 
personal  apparel  of  a passenger,  or  cabin  furniture  in  use  ; coal,  coke,  bricks,  chalks,  and 
stones,  (marble  and  wrought  stones  excepted) ; copper,  (old)  from  ships  coppered  in  Bom- 
bay ; eggs  and  poultry ; fish,  fresh  and  salted,  (excepting  shark-fins  and  fish-maws,)  when 
the  produce  of  Bombay,  Bengal,  or  Madras;  grain  and  pulse;  horses,  and  other  living 
animals ; ice  ; marine  stores,  as  old  anchors,  chain  cables,  kentledge,  rigging,  sails,  masts, 
yards,  water-casks,  Slc.,  if  originally  shipped  for  use  ; paper,  for  the  Bible  Society’s  edition 
of  the  scriptures;  precious  stones  and  pearls,  (unset);  printing  papers  for  the  American 
mission ; naval  and  military  stores,  for  H.  M.  and  the  H.  C.  government ; ship  and  meas 
stores,  which  have  not  claimed  or  received  drawbacks ; seeds,  (cotton  and  coffee  except- 
ed,) for  scientific  societies ; vegetables. 

DUTIES  ON  GOODS  IMPORTED  BY  SEA  INTO  BOMBAY. 

Invoice  Duty. — With  advance  of  10  per  cent  charged  upon  agricultural  implements— 
haberdashery,  jewelry  and  watches,  machinery,  mathematical  and  musical  instruments, 
military  appointments,  millinery,  oilman’s  stores,  painting,  perfumery,  plate  and  plated 
ware,  saddlery  and  harness,  stationery,  the  produce  and  manufacture  of  British  and  foreign 
States,  imported  on  British  bottoms,  pay  three  and  a half  per  cent ; if  on  foreign  bottoms, 
seven  per  cent. 

On  British  Bottoms . 

Foreign  books ; marine  stores  (British) ; metals,  wrought  and  unwrought,  (British),  three 
per  cent. 

Woollens  (British),  two  per  cent.  . 

Piece  goods,  cotton  and  silk,  (British) ; cotton  and  wool,  mixed,  (British) ; snuff;  twist 
and  yam  (British),  three  and  a half  j>er  cent. 

Woollens  (foreign),  four  per  cent 

Marine  stores  (foreign) ; metals  (foreign,  excepting  tin),  six  per  cent 

Piece  goods  (foreign) ; twist  and  yam  (foreign) ; cotton  and  wool,  mixed,  (foreign), 
seven  per  cent 

Coffee,  rattans,  seven  and  a half  per  cent 

Alum,  camphor,' cassia,  cloves,  coral,  mace,  nutmegs,  pepper,  tea,  tin  (British),  Vermil- 
lion, wines  and  liquors,  ten  per  cenL 

Cotton,  without  certificate  of  export  duty,  nine  annas  per  Indian  maund. 

Opium,  not  covered  by  a pass,  twenty-four  rs.  per  seer  of  eighty  tolas. 

Salt,  not  covered  by  a pass,  twelve  annas  per  Indian  maund. 

Spirits,  nine  annas  per  imperial  gallon. 

Tobacco,  nine  rupees  per  Indian  maund. 

Three  and  a half  per  cent  is  charged  upon  all  articles  not  enumerated  above. 

On  Foreign  Bottoms. 

Snuff  (foreign — British),  three  and  a half  per  cent. 

Woollens  (British),  four  per  cent. 

Books  (foreign) ; marine  stores  (British) ; metals,  wrought  or  unwrought,  (British),  six 
per  cent. 

Piece  goods  (British) ; twist  and  cotton  yarn  (British) ; cotton  and  wool,  mixed,  (Brit* 
ish),  seven  per  cent. 

Woollens  (foreign),  eight  per  cent. 

Marine  stores  (foreign) ; metals  (foreign,  except  tin),  twelve  per  cent. 

Piece  goods  (foreign) ; twist  and  yam  (foreign) ; cotton  and  wool,  mixed,  (foreign), 
, fourteen  per  cent. 

Coffee,  rattans,  fifteen  per  cent. 

Alum,  camphor,  cassia,  doves,  coral,  mace,  nutmegs,  pepper,  tea,  tin  (foreign),  Vermil- 
lion, wines  and  liquors,  twenty  per  cent 

Cotton,  without  certificate,  one  rupee  two  as,  per  Indian  maund. 

Opium,  not  covered  by  a pass,  twenty-four  rs.  per  seer  of  eighty  tolas. 

Salt,  not  covered  by  a pass,  twelve  annas  per  Indian  maund. 
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Spirits,  one  rupee  per  imperial  gallon. 

Tobacco,  nine  rupees  per  Indian  maund. 

Seven  per  cent  is  charged  upon  all  articles  not  enumerated  above. 

N.  B. — British  signifies  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  any 
British  possession ; and  foreign , the  produce  and  manufacture  of  other  countries. 

EXPORT  DUTIES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

Duties. — All  goods  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  India,  exported  on  British  bottoms, 
are  subject  to  a duty  of  three  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  tariff  valuation,  except  cotton,  on 
which  duty  is  levied  at  nine  annas  per  Indian  maund. 

The  duties  on  exports  on  foreign  bottoms  are  double  those  on  British ; but  bullion  and 
coins,  precious  stones  and  pearls,  books  printed  in  India,  horses  and  other  live  animals, 
and  opium  purchased  under  a Company’s  puss,  are  entirely  free,  whether  exported  on 
British  or  foreign  bottoms. 

Re-export  Drawback. — When  goods  imported  into  Bombay  are  re-exported  to  places 
within  the  East  India  Company’s  territories,  the  import  duty  paid  at  Bombay  wiH,  at  such 
places,  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  duty  to  which  they  may  be  liable  ; but,  upon  re- 
export (except  opium,  salt,  and  all  goods  the  produce  of  British  India)  from  Bombay  tt> 
any  other  country,  provided  such  re-export  be  made  on  British  bottoms  within  two  years 
from  the  date  of  import,  seven -eighths  (fths)  of  the  amount  of  duty  levied  will  be  refunded 
as  drawback.  On  raw  cotton,  the  whole  of  the  duty  levied  will  be  refunded  as  drawback' 
when  shipped  to  Europe,  the  United  States  of  America,  or  any  British  colonial  possession. 
If  shipped  to  China,  no  drawback  is  allowed.  On  tobacco,  the  drawback  is  allowed  only 
when  re-exported  to  Great  Britain.  On  Cashmere  shawls  no  drawback  is  allowed,  these 
being  considered  the  manufacture  of  the  continent  of  India. 

Weights  and  Measures. — In  all  custom-house  transactions,  the  Indian  maund  (100  lba 
Troy)  is  used.  For  liquids,  the  imperial  gallon  is  used.  Merchants  use  the  Bombay 
gallon. 

Value  of  Coins . — The  rupee  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  and  each  quarter  is  estimated 
at  one  hundred  reas.  The  rupee  is  also  divided  into  sixteen  annas,  each  anna  containing 
twelve  pies. 

Sales  and  purchases  are  made  at  two  months’  credit,  or,  for  cash,  with  a discount  of 
five-eighths  of  a rupee,  or  twelve  annas  per  cent  per  month. 


RATES  OF  POSTAGE  TO  EUROPE, 

ON  NEWSPAPERS  AND  LETTERS,  BY  STEAM  AND  PACKET  SHIPS. 

American  Line. — Steamship  Washington. 

For  each  letter  and  package  not  exceeding  i ounce, 24  cents. 

Over  and  not  exceeding  1 ounce, 48  “ 

For  every  additional  £ ounce,  or  fraction...... 15  u 

On  each  newspaper,  pamphlet,  or  prices  current,. 3 “ 

Mail  matter  to  Bremen,  either  for  delivery  of  distribution,  may  be  sent  either  with  or 
without  the  postage  being  previously  paid. 

British  Line. — Steamship  Sarah  Sands. 

For  each  letter  weighing  £ ounce  or  less, 25  cento. 

Every  additional  } ounce,. . 25  “ 

French  Line. — Steamships  Union , Philadelphia,  New  York,  Missouri , <£c. 

[It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  rates  by  the  French  Line  refer  to  letters  weighing 
only  ^ of  ail  ounce.] 

Postage  at  the  New  York  post-office, 1 cent. 

Postage  to  cross  the  Atlantic, 20  “ 

Postage  from  Havre  to  Paris, 10  u 

Postage  of  a letter  from  New  York  to  England , via  Havre. 

Postage  at  the  New  York  post-office, 1 cent. 

Postage  across  the  Atlantic, 20  " 

Postage  from  Havre  to  English  shore, 2 “ 

English  taxation  from  the  shore  to  the  letter's  destination, 10  “ 

Packet  Ships  for  Liverpool,  London,  and  Havre. 

On  each  letter  weighing  £ ounce, 12$  eta. 

Newspapers, 2 “ 
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UNITED  STATES  TRADE  WITH  BRAZIL. 

CIRCULAR  TO  COLLECTORS,  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS  OF  THE  CUSTOMS. 

Treasury  Department,  October  11,  1847. 

Being  apprized  by  the  Department  of  State  of  its  belief,  that,  since  the  termination  of 
the  Treaty  of  the  12th  December,  1828,  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil,  which  ex- 
pired on  the  12th  December,  1841,  the  government  of  Brazil  has  acted  in  the  same  man- 
ner, in  regard  to  our  commerce  and  navigation,  as  though  the  Treaty  still  continued  to 
exist,  and  no  representations  to  the  contrary  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  it  is  deemed  expedient  that  the  same  course  should,  for  the  present,  be 
pursued  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

You  are  consequently  instructed  to  admit,  free  of  duty , under  the  provisions  of  Sched- 
ule I.  of  the  TarilT  of  30th  July,  1S4G,  coffee  of  the  growth  of  Brazil,  imported  directly 
from  that  country  in  vessels  belonging  to  that  nation  ; and  will  also  exempt  said  vessels 
and  cargoes  from  the  charge  of  discriminating  duties  of  impost  or  tonnage  of  any  descrip- 
tion whatsoever,  R,  J.  YY'alker,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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MARINE  RISKS  FOR  GALVESTON,  TEXAS. 

The  Galveston  Civilian  has  on  article  on  this  subject,  to  prove  that  the  rates  of  pre- 
mium charged  for  insurance  to  and  from  that  place  are  quite  disproportionate  to  the  nsk. 
From  a list,  kept  by  the  pilots  for  three  years  and  ten  months,  it  appears  that,  from  Octo- 
ber, 1843,  to  October,  1844,  97  American  and  54  Foreign  vessels  arrived;  from  October, 
1844,  to  October,  1845,  174  American,  32  Foreign;  from  October,  1845,  to  October, 
1846,  283  American,  55  Foreign  ; from  October,  1846,  to  August,  1847,  ten  months,  237 
American,  37  Foreign.  This  list  docs  not  include  a large  number  bound  to  other  ports, 
which  have  touched  at  Galveston.  The  Civilian  adds: — 

During  the  year  1843-4  there  was  but  one  vessel  lost.  The  Bremen  brig  Union,  bound 
out,  struck  on  the  South  Shoal,  and,  being  an  old  vessel,  sprung  a leak,  put  back  into 
port,  and  was  condemned  and  sold  ; making  a loss  of  one  vessel  out  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-one,  or  the  rate  of  risk  for  that  year  three-fourths  of  one  per  cent- 

In  1844-5  the  Italian  brig  Camilio,  bound  to  this  port,  ran  ashore  on  San  Luis  Island, 
sprung  a leak,  was  brought  to  Galveston,  and  condemned — one  vessel  lost  out  of  two 
hundred  and  six  for  the  year,  making  the  loss  for  that  year  less  than  the  half  of  one  per 
cent. 

For  the  year  1845-6  the  only  loss  was  the  Bremen  bark  Carl  Wilhelm,  which  ran 
ashore  in  good  weather  and  daylight,  struck,  and  was  lost — one  vessel  in  three  hundred 
and  thirty-eight,  or  a loss  of  a little  more  than  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent. 

In  1846-7  the  Bremen  brig  Gerhard  Herman  ran  ashore  on  San  Luis  and  was  wrecked. 
This  is  also  a loss  of  a little  over  one-third  of  one  per  cent. 

We  should,  perhaps,  also  mention  the  loss  of  the  steamer  New  York,  which  foundered 
at  her  anchors  fifty  miles  east  of  this  port,  bound  hence  to  New  Orleans. 

But  one  of  the  vessels  mentioned  above  struck  with  a pilot  on  board.  Many  of  the 
vessels  included  in  the  above  table  have  lain  at  anchor,  for  considerable  periods,  outside 
the  bar.  They  have  rode  at  anchor  there  in  all  seasons  and  in  all  weather,  during  the 
long  period  embraced  in  this  account ; and  not  a solitary  instance  has  occurred  of  a vessel 
having  dragged  her  anchor,  or  been  lost  at  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  New  York,  which 
was  fifty  miles  at  sea. 

There  is  no  coast  in  the  world  where  the  water  shoals  more  uniformly  and  gradually, 
in  approaching  the  land,  than  it  does  on  this.  The  least  attention  to  the  soundings  will 
enable  mariners  to  ascertain  their  proximity  to  shoal  water,  and  the  anchor  never  fails  to 
secure  vessels  in  a safe  position  when  lowered  in  time.  Three  of  the  wrecks  we  have 
named  occurred  simply,  according  to  the  bc9t  accounts  we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  from 
running  directly  upon  the  land,  without  any  precaution  or  ofibrt  to  avoid  it 

Out  of  one  thousand  and  sixty-niue  arrivals,  embraced  in  this  account,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  wrecks  is  five,  or  less  than  one  in  two  hundred;  and  the  total  loss  of  vessels  but 
two,  or  a little  less  than  one  in  five  hundred. 
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KINGSTOWN  HARBOR  LIGHTS,  EAST  COAST  OF  IRELAND. 

The  corporation  for  preserving  and  improving  the  port  of  Dublin,  hereby  give  notice 
that,  on  and  after  the  1st  of  October,  the  light  hitherto  shown  from  the  timber  building, 
on  the  E.  pier  of  Kingstown  Harbor,  Dublin  Bay,  will  be  discontinued,  and  a light  exhib- 
ited from  the  tower  built  on  the  pier-head,  which  will  thenceforth  be  illuminated  every 
night  from  sunset  to  sunrise. 

Specification  given  of  the  position  and  appearance  of  the  tower,  &c.,  by  Mr.  Halpin, 
inspector  of  light-houses: — 

The  new  tower  is  in  lat.  53°  18'  10"  N.,  and  Ion.  6°  V 45"  W.,  and  bears  from  N.  end 
of  Kish  Bank  N.  W.  by  W.  } W.,  distant  6|  sea  miles  ; from  S.  end  of  Burford  Bank 
W.  by  N.  j N.,  distant  3J  sea  miles;  from  Poolbeg  Light-House  S.  4 W.,  distant  2$ 
sea  miles. 

The  tower  is  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  Eastern  pier-head.  It  is  of  circular  form,  as 
also  the  lower  building  around ; the  outer  walling  granite. 

The  light  will  be  at  an  elevation  of  thirty-seven  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water 
springs,  and  will,  in  appearance,  be  similar  to  the  present  light,  viz : a revolving  light, 
presenting  white  and  red  faces  alternately,  attaining  their  greatest  brilliancy  at  equal  in- 
tervals of  thirty  seconds.  The  light  will  be  shown  in  all  directions  in  which  the  present 
light  has  heretofore  been  visible  ; kept  open,  it  will  lead  clear  of  the  Muglins  Rocks. 

Until  the  erection  of  a light  on  the  West  pier-head.the  small  fixed  red  light  in  the  tem- 
porary timber  shed  on  that  pier  will  be  continued  as  before. 

Bearings  stated  a9  magnetic — Var.  27°  W. 


MARKS  ON  THE  SHOALS  AND  SANDBANKS  BETWEEN  THE  KOHL 
(COAL)  AND  HELSINGBURGH. 

The  Swedish  government  has,  under  the  31st  August  this  year,  made  known  that  the 
following  marks  (black  painted  poles  with  white  wifts  at  tbe  top)  have  been  laid  down, 
and  will  be  taken  away  some  time  in  November  this  year.  They  will,  in  future,  be  laid 
out  in  May,  and  taken  away  in  November  every  year.  All  the  below-mentioned  bear- 
ings are  magnetic - 

L Off  the  Skars  or  Norrskarsbapen. — To  the  S.  W.  of  Nyhamn,  in  54  fathoms 
water,  about  1$  cable’s  length  from  the  shoal.  Kohl  Light  bearing  N.  by  W.,  and  Was- 
by  Church  S.  E. 

2.  Near  tue  Molleground  off  Hoganass. — To  the  W.  S.  W.  of  the  shoal,  in  5 fath- 
oms water,  at  about  two  cables’  length  off.  Kohl  Light  bearing  N.,  and  Wasby  Church 
E.  by  S. 

3.  Near  the  Jungnassbadf.n  off  Lerbf.rg. — W.  N.  W.  of  the  shoal,  in  5 fathoms, 
and  about  2 cables*  length  off.  Wiken  Church  bearing  S.  S.  E.,  and  Wasby  Church  E. 
by  N. 

4.  Near  the  Svinebaden,  (Swinebottoms.) — N.  of  Wiken,  W.  by  N.  from  the  reef, 
at  about  2 cables’  length,  or  44  fathoms  water.  Wiken  Church  bearing  S.  E.,  and  Wasby 
Church  N.  E.  by  E. 

5.  Near  the  Grollegrttnden. — N.  W.  of  Kulla  Oqnnnrstorp,  W.  N.  W.  of  the  shoal, 
at  about  half  a cable  length  from  the  same,  in  44  fathoms.  Kohl  Light  bearing  due  N., 
and  Kulla  Gunnarstorp  S.  E.  by  S. 


FLOATING  LIGHT,  BAHAMA  BANK,  ISLE  OF  MAN. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  ship-owners,  masters 
of  vessels,  and  other  persons  interested  in  the  navigation  between  the  Isle  of  Man  and 
the  coast  of  Cumberland,  a floating  light  vessel  will  be  moored  oil  the  Eastern  part  of  the 
shoal,  called  the  Bahama  Bank,  off  Ramsay  Bay. 

Mariners  will  observe,  that  on  board  this  vessel,  two  fixed  lights  will  be  exhibited  on 
separate  masts,  and  that  it  will  be  thereby  readily  distinguishable  from  the  neighboring 
shore  lights  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  on  the  English  and  Scottish  coasts. 

Notice  of  the  night  on  which  the  lights  on  board  this  vessel  will  be  first  exhibited,  to- 
gether writh  nil  needful  particulars  in  respect  of  the  exact  position  of  the  latter,  will  be 
hereafter  published. 
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ENGINES  AND  CARS  ON  THE  RAILWAYS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  tabalar  statement  of  the  names  and  length  of  the  railways  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  together  with  the  number  of  locomotives  and  care  employed  on  them,  Janu- 
ary 1st,  1847,  is  derived  from  the  44  American  Railroad  Journal/*  now  published  in  Phila- 
delphia, by  D.  K.  Minor.  It  was  furnished  for  publication  by  C.  B.  Stuart,  the  chief 
Engineer  of  the  44  Great  Western  (Canada)  Railway,”  in  compliance  with  a request  for 
similar  statements  of  all  the  roads  in  the  United  States.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
one  will  give  those  in  other  States,  as  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  whole  number. 


Length 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Total 

Names  of  Hallways. 

locomo-  passeng'r 

freight  mail  cars. 

No. 

Road. 

uves. 

cars. 

cars. 

<$*c. 

cars. 

Mohawk  and  Hudson, 

*17 

6 

1 

36 

37 

Utica  and  Schenectady, 

*78 

15 

. 

100 

100 

Syracuse  and  Utica, 

*53 

9 

9 

40 

49 

Auburn  and  Syracuse,. 

*26 

4 

. 

22 

22 

Auburn  and  Rochester, 

*78 

10 

28 

28 

Tona  wanda, 

43* 

6 

8 

40 

8 

56 

Attica  and  Buffalo, 

31* 

4 

6 

32 

4 

42 

Buffalo  aud  Niagara  Falls, 

22 

3 

# 12 

4 

2 

18 

Saratoga  and  Schenectady, 

22 

3 

4 

8 

2 

14 

Schenectady  and  Troy, 

20* 

3 

7 

40 

3 

50 

Rensselaer  and  Saratoga, 

25 

2 

15 

11 

2 

28 

Long  Island, 

96 

15 

22 

10 

24 

56 

Cayuga  and  Susquehannah, 

30 

1 

4 

13 

2 

19 

Albany  and  West  Stockbridge, 

38* 

none. 

none. 

none. 

none. 

none. 

Hudson  & Berkshire, 

31 

4 

3 

40 

2 

45 

Troy  and  Greenbush,.. 

6 

3 

3 

17 

2 

22 

New  York  and  Erie, 

62 

9 

9 

66 

60 

135 

New  York  and  Harlemr 

42 

8 

42 

21 

5 

68 

Lockport  and  Niagara  Falls, 

22 

2 

8 

8 

2 

18 

Lewiston  r 

6 

none. 

6 

5 

2 

13 

Skenea  teles, 

5 

none. 

1 

1 

1 

3 

•Undivided  int’st  of  5 roads  in  70  cars, 



52 

• 

18 

70 

Total, 

754* 

107 

212 

542 

139 

893 

NEW  YORK  CANAL  NAVIGATION. 

OPENING  AND  CLOSING  OF  THE  CANAL  FOR  THE  LAST  TWENTY-FOUR  YEARS. 


The  annexed  table  exhibits  the  time  of  commencement,  and  close  of  each  navigable 
season  of  the  canal,  from  1824  to  1846,  inclusive,  and  the  number  of  days  the  same  was 
navigable  in  each  of  the  said  years ; and  also  the  commencement  in  1847 ; — 


Years. 

Opened. 

Closed. 

Days  op. 

Years. 

Opened. 

Closed. 

Days  op. 

1824 

April  30 

Dec.  4 

219 

1836 

April  25 

Nov.  26 

‘216 

1825 

April  12 

Dec.  5 

238 

1837 

April  20 

Dec.  9 

234 

1826 

April  20 

Dec.  18 

243 

1838 

April  12 

Nov.  25 

228 

1827 

April  22 

Dec.  18 

241 

1839 

April  20 

Dec.  16 

228 

1828 

Mar.  27 

Dec.  20 

269 

1840 

April  20 

Dec.  3 

227 

1829 

May  2 

Dec.  17 

230 

1841 

April  26 

Nov.29 

218 

1830 

April  20 

Dec.  17 

242 

1842 

April  20 

Nov.  23 

218 

1831 

April  16 

Dec.  1 

230 

1843 

May  1 

Dec.  1 

214 

1832 

April  25 

Dec.  21 

241 

1844 

April  18 

Nov.  26 

223 

1833 

April  19 

Dec.  12 

238 

1845 

April  15 

Nov.29 

228 

1834 

April  17 

Dec.  12 

240; 

1846 

April  16 

Nov.  25 

224 

1835 

April  15 

Nov.  30 

230  | 

1847 

May  1 

.... 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  EXPENSES 


OF  STEAM  NAVIGATtOH  OH  THE  MISSISSlFFt 


Comparative  statement  of  the  expenses  of  a boat  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  one  on 
the  Lower  Mississippi,  derived  from  the  report  of  Thos.  Allen,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the 
delegates  to  the  Chicago  Convention  of  July  5th,  1847 : — 


Steamboat  I , of  249  tons,  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  from  29th  May  to  16th 

June,  1847,  inclusive,  (18  days.) 

To  wood $856  62  ^ 

“ wages 1,017  61 

11  stores 467  76 

“ expenses 223  10 


Total $2,565  09 

Being  an  average  of  $142  50  per  day. 

Down  cargo,  520  tons. 

Steamboat  F , of  120  tons,  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Upper  Mississippi,  from  March 

27th  to  June  8th,  being  73  days: — 

To  wood $1,313  89 

“ wages 3,650  00 

M expenses . 2,251  85 

“ lighting .. 676  45 


Total $7,892  19 

Being  an  average  of  $108  11  per  day. 

But  the  average  expense  of  the  M , of  886  tons,  is  $355  per  day,  trading  between 

St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans. 

The  average  daily  expense  of  the  W— — , of  498  tons,  engaged  in  the  same  trade,  is 
$325. 

The  expense  of  the  D , of  132  tons,  running  on  the  Illinois  River,  is  $70  per  day. 


HISTORY  OF  STEAM  NAVIGATION  ON  LAKE  ONTARIO. 

The  editors  of  the  “Commercial  Times,**  published  at  Oswego,  one  of  the  principal 
ports  on  Lake  Ontario,  furnish  us  with  the  following  brief  history  of  the  progress  of  steam 
navigation  on  that  Lake : — 

The  rapid  increase  and  general  improvement  in  the  commercial  marine  of  the  Lakes, 
import  a high  degree  of  interest  to  everything  relating  to  the  early  history  and  progress  of 
our  6team  navigation.  We  have  therefore  collected  the  facts  and  compiled  the  following 
table,  showing  the  names,  tonnage  and  captains  of  all  the  American  steamers  which  have 
navigated  Lake  Ontario  since  the  first  introduction  of  steam  here,  in  1816.  In  that  year 
the  first  steamboat,  the  Ontario,  was  built  at  Sackett’s  Harbor,  and  commenced  running 
in  the  spring  of  1817.  She  was  the  first  steamer  built  on  the  Western  Lakes,  and  run 
from  Ogdensburgh  to  Lewiston,  making  the  trip  in  ten  days,  charging  $15  for  cabin 
passage,  and  continued  to  run  until  the  year  1831.  Her  engine  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  P. 
Allaire,  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Gen.  Jacob  Brown,  Com.  M.  T.  Woolsey,  Hooker  & 
Crane,  Charles  Smyth,  Erie  Lusher,  and  Elisha  Camp,  were  the  proprietors  of  the  On- 
tario. Her  construction  as  the  first  vessel  propelled  by  steam  built  West  of  the  Hudson, 
and  the  first  sea  vessel  of  the  kind  we  believe  ever  built  in  this  country,  was  considered  an 
experiment  and  an  enterprise,  at  the  time,  of  the  first  magnitude.  She  left  Sackett’s  Har- 
bor early  in  the  spring  of  1817  on  her  first  trip,  and  reached  Oswego  the  same  day,  where 
she  was  received  by  the  people  with  extravagant  demonstrations — such  as  the  firing  of 
cannon  and  most  enthusiastic  greetings.  Many  of  the  people  of  Oswego  continued  their 
rejoicings  all  night  and  till  the  boat  left  the  next  day.  It  was  a wonderful  occasion,  one 
that  commanded  the  admiration  and  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  people. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  of  her  trip  the  Ontario  left  Oswego  and  reached 
Genesee  river  in  the  evening,  where  she  remained  till  the  next  day,  when  she  proceeded 
on  her  way  up  the  Lake.  Soou  after  leaving  the  river,  she  encountered  a Northeast  blow, 
which  raised  a considerable  sea.  Like  all  steamers  previously  built,  her  shaft,  on  which 
the  wheels  revolved,  was  confined  to  the  boxes  in  which  it  run  by  its  own  weight,  only. 
The  action  of  the  sea  upon  her  wheels  soon  lifted  the  shaft  from  its  bed,  so  that  the  Wheel- 
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houses  were  instantly  tom  to  pieces,  utterly  demolished  by  the  wheels,  with  a tremendous 
crash,  doing  considerable  damage  to  the  wheels.  Upon  this  disaster,  the  steamer  put  about ; 
and,  with  the  aid  of  canvass,  returned  to  Sackett’s  Harbor  to  repair  damages  and  secure 
her  shaft. 

The  next  steamer  on  Lake  Ontario  was  built  by  the  Canadians  in  1817,  and  was  called 
the  Frontinac.  She  was  a vessel  of  700  tons,  and  had  her  engine  imported  from  England, 

The  Sophia,  of  75  tons,  was  built  at  Sackett’s  Harbor  in  1818,  to  run  between  that  place 
and  Kingston.  In  the  same  year  the  first  steamer  on  Lake  Erie,  the  Walk-in -the-Watcr, 
was  built.  In  18*23  the 'Martha  Ogden  was  built  at  Sackett’s  Harbor,  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  late  Albert  Crane,  Esq.,  of  Oswego,  which,  in  connection  with  the  On- 
tario, formed  the  line  of  American  steamers  for  many  years,  down  to  1830,  to  which  time 
lake  steamers  were  considered  an  experiment.  They  had  no  regular  day  for  leaving  port, 
but  made  their  trips  conform  to  the  appearance  of  the  weather.  The  boat  building  at 
French  Creek  for  the  Ontario  Company,  nearly  ready  to  launch,  will  be  much  superior  in 
dimensions  and  style  of  fitting  up  to  any  boat  on  the  lake. 

List  of  American  steamboats  built  and  running  on  Lake  Ontario,  since  their  first  intro- 


duction  in  1816 : — 

Built.  Names. 

Tons. 

Commanders. 

Remarks. 

1816  Ontario 

400 

J.  Mallaby. 

Brokeu  up. 

1818  Sophia ...... 

75 

S.  Thurston. 

do. 

1823  Martha  Ogden 

150 

D.  Ried. 

Lost  in  1832. 

1830  Brownville 

150 

N.  Johnson. 

Broken  up. 

1831  Cha’s  Carroll 

100 

D.  Howe. 

do. 

1831  Paul  Pry 

50 

E.  Lusher. 

do. 

1832  United  States... 

450 

Jos.  Whitney. 

do. 

1833  Black  Hawk 

100 

Changed  to  Dolphin. 

1833  Wm.  Avery 

200 

Vaughn. 

Broken  up. 

1834  03wego 

400 

Capt.  Evans. 

do. 

1836  Oneida 

300 

“ Child. 

do. 

1837  Telegraph 

200 

* “ Mason. 

Lewiston  to  Hampton. 

1838  John  Marshall 

60 

J.  F.  Tyler. 

Lost  in  1844. 

1839  St.  Lawrence 

450 

J.  Von  Cleve. 

Laid  up. 

1839  Express 

150 

H.  N.  Throop. 

Tow-boat. 

1841  George  Clinton- 

100 

Chapman. 

Oswego  to  Kingston. 

1841  President 

60 

Isaac  Green. 

Lost  in  1844. 

1842  Lady  of  the  Lake 

425 

S.  H.  Hoag. 

Lewiston  to  Ogdensburgh. 

1843  Roehester 

400 

H.  N.  Throop. 

do.  do. 

1845  Niagara- 

476 

R.  F.  Child. 

’ do.  do. 

1847  Cataract 

620 

J.  Van  Cleve. 

do.  do. 

1847  New  steamer  buiid’g.. 

800 

HARTFORD  AND  NEW  HAVEN  RAILROAD. 

This  road  extends  from  New  Haven  to  Hartford,  passing  through  North  Haven,  Wal- 
lingford, Meriden,  Berlin,  and  New  Britain,  and  is  thirty-six  miles  in  length.  The  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1847,  have  been,  as  we  leam 


from  the  Directors’  Annual  Report,  as  follows: — 

For  passengers, $177,133  00 

For  freight, 90,681  39 

Rents,  storage,  steamboats,  expresses,  mails,  and  other  sources, 56,910  96 


Total  receipts, $391,795  28 

Deduct  expenses  and  interest,. 167,251  46 


Balance, a $157,473  82 

Cash  on  hand  September  1,  1847, 65,824  44 


The  amount  received  for  passengers  in  1846  was  $155,061  01 — increase  in  1847, 
$22,071  99,  or  14  1-5  per  cent. 

The  amount  received  for  freight  in  1846  was  $61,250  73 — increase  in  1847,  $29,430  G9, 
or  46£  per  cent. 

The  number  of  persons  transported  between  all  the  stations  on  the  rood  the  past  year 
is  226,595 — the  previous  year,  191,270 ; showing  an  increase  of  35,325. 
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MICHIGAN  CENTRAL  RAILWAY. 

Th«  Michigan  Central  Railway  terminates  at  Detroit,  146  miles  of  which  is  now  in 
operation  through  populous  and  well-cultivated  portions  of  the  State ; and  it  has  already 
become  the  channel  of  conveyance  for  a large  amount  of  products  and  merchandise.  This 
railway  has  been  recently  purchased  by  Eastern  capitalists,  and  is  now  being  re-laid  with 
heavy  iron,  and  the  Western  portion  is  under  contract  to  be  completed  to  Lake  Michigan 
by  the  fall  of  1848.  The  earnings  of  this  work,  since  its  purchase  m September,  1846, 
to  the  1st  of  May,  1847,  os  appears  by  the  company’s  report,  were — 


Freight $146,952  55 

Passengers...’ 60,759  89 

Miscellaneous- 1,587  66 


Total $209,300  10 

It  cost  to  work  the  road  and  pay  for  repairs,  during  the  same  time 83,473  49 


Nett  earnings  in  less  than  nine  months $125,826  51 


The  receipts  of  this  railway  for  the  last  three  years,  in  the  month  of  May,  were : — 

1845.  1846.  1847. 

$15,634  55  $33,819  85  $41,011  76 

showing  on  increase  of  nearly  200  per  cent  in  two  years. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  over  that  road  in  1846,  as  stated  by  the  superintend- 
ent, J.  W.  Brookes,  Esq.,  wa9  63,228 ; while,  in  1841,  the  number  was  lessthon  25,000. 
The  nett  earnings  are  now  15  per  cent,  of  which,  however,  but  7 per  cent  is  divided,  the 
balance  going  to  new  construction  account.  This  company  are  now  making  docks  of  great 
extent,  and  a freight  depot,  800  feet  in  length,  and  100  feet  in  width,  at  Detroit,  for  the 
accommodation  of  produce  from  the  West. 

The  importance  of  these  results  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who  are  conversant  with 
the  position  and  character  of  this  work,  which  can  only  be  regarded  as  a future  tributary 
of  the  Great  Western  (Canada  West)  Railway,  since  it  is  the  direct  Western  continua- 
tion of  the  line,  which  will  throw  off  this  arm  towards  the  Mississippi,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  maintaining  its  connection  with  the  upper  lakes,  by  means  of  steamboats  from  De- 
troit and  Port  Sarnia.  This  Central  Road  is  an  extension  already  formed,  and  waiting 
only  for  the  completion  of  the  Grent  Western  Railway,  to  pour  its  treasures  through  that 
channel;  while  another  road,  already  chartered  and#urveycd,  is  projected  from  Port 
Huron  to  the  mouth  of  Grand  River — crossing  the  most  fertile  and  highly-cultivated  por- 
tion of  the  State,  abounding  in  water-power  and  mineral  wealth,  and  terminating  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  directly  opposite  Milwaukee,  the  most  flourishing  town  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  which,  at  no  distant  day,  will  be  an  equally  important  tributary  to  the 
Port  Sarnia  branch. 

There  are  railways  likewise  projected  and  authorized  by  law,  intended  to  connect  the 
Central  Railway  with  Chicago,  Galena,  and  St.  Louis,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
ere  many  years  these  links  will  also  be  completed. 


NEW  SIGNAL  LIGHT  FOR  STEAMBOATS. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Guion,  of  Cincinnati,  has  invented  a new  signal  light  for  steamboats,  which, 
it  is  thought,  will  ultimately  supersede  all  others.  It  is  triangular,  presenting  the  point  of 
an  acute  angle  in  front,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a colored  light,  so  that  a boat  approach- 
ing in  a straight  line,  will  show  both  lights,  and  a change  of  course  will  be  indicated  by 
the  disappearance  of  one  light  and  the  increase  of  the  other,  as  it  presents  a lorger  face. 
Mr.  G.  has  received  great  encouragement  from  river  men,  who  are  sanguine  in  believing 
this  invention  will  prove  invaluable  in  escaping  dangerous  collisions,  which,  from  the  un- 
certainty of  the  common  light,  it  is  impossible  sometimes  to  avoid. 
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THE  BANKS  OF  GERMANY. 

The  Bank  Royal  of  Prussia  was  founded  at  Berlin  in  1765,  upon  the  model  of  that  of 
Hamburg.  So  it  existed  until  1846,  when  it  was  reorganized  under  a new  charter,  by 
which  more  extension  was  given  to  its  operations.  In  accordance  with  this  new  consti- 
tution, which  has  been  in  force  since  1st  January  last,  the  issue  of  notes  has  been  carried 
to  fifteen  millions  of  thalers,  (the  thaler  equal  to  2s.  10|d.  sterling.)  In  1850  this  issue 
is  to  be  raised  to  twenty-one  millions  of  thalers.  The  capital  of  the  bank  is  always  to  be, 
in  proportion  with  the  notes  in  circulation,  two-sixths  in  silver,  three-sixths  in  bills  dis- 
counted, and  the  rest  in  loans  on  securities.  The  bank  notes  are  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
thalers  each.  The  share  of  the  government  in  the  bank  amounts,  at  most,  to  500,000 
thalers.  The  shareholders  are  entitled  to  an  annual  interest  of  3^  per  cent  upon  the  capi- 
tal, and,  after  deduction  of  the  sum  set  apart  for  the  reserve  or  rest,  which  is  not  to  exceed 
30  per  cent  of  the  capital,  one  moiety  of  the  surplus  profits  is  apportioned  to  them  in  addi- 
tion, and  the  other  goes  to  the  treasury'.  The  bank  ha9  branches  in  a great  number  of 
cities,  as  Breslau,  Koningsberg,  Dantzic,  Stettin,  Magdeburg,  Munster,  Cologne,  Memel, 
Posen,  Stolpe,  Elberfeld,  Treves,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Dusseldorf,  Coblentz,  Minden,  Erfurt, 
Frankfort-sur-Oder,  Stralsund,  Kostin,  Liegnitz,  and  Oppeln,  and  thus  forms  a vast  net- 
work of  financial  operations  through  all  the  kingdom. 

The  private  bank  of  the  noblesse  of  Pomerania  was  founded  at  Stettin,  in  1824,  by  an 
association  of  noble  proprietors,  with  a capital  of  1,000,000  of  thalers.  After  the  crisis 
of  1830,  this  capital  was  carried  to  1,534,500  thalers.  The  operations  of  this  bank  em- 
brace discount,  loans  upon  lodgments  of  merchandise,  loans  upon  public  and  private  secu- 
rities, current  accounts,  and  deposits  with  interest.  Formerly,  it  issued  promissory  notes 
to  bearer;  but  this  privilege  was  withdrawn  from  it  in  1835.  There  is  a circulation  of 
about  ninety  millions  of  thalers  of  mortgage  notes  in  Prussia,  (these  are,  in  fact,  for  one 
hundred  and  five  millions.)  They  have  been  issued,  at  different  periods,  by  associations 
of  proprietary  nobles  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  carry  interest  at  3£  per  cent. 

The  National  Bank  of  Vienna  was  founded  in  1815,  to  re-establish  order  in  the  finances 
of  Austria,  and  more  particularly  for  the  re- purchase  or  the  conversion  of  the  paper  money 
in  circulation,  the  value  of  which  was  become  almost  nominal.  The  different  creations 
of  shares  have  raised  its  capital  to  about  89,000,000  of  florins.  This  capital  is  divided 
into  50,621  shares  of  1,500  florins  each.  The  actual  operations  of  the  bank  are  discount, 
the  issue  of  bank  not(^,  a privilege  which  it  enjoys  exclusively  throughout  the  Austrian 
empire  ; loans  upon  deposits,  and  negotiations  of  loans.  The  bank  pays  an  annual  inte- 
rest of  6 j>cr  cent  upon  the  primitive  capital,  and  a dividend,  after  deduction,  of  the  reserve 
fund.  Its  privilege,  or  charter,  extends  to  the  year  I860.  It  has  branches  at  Prague, 
Brunn,  Troppau,  Ogen,  Tamcswar,  Kashan,  Lemberg,  Trieste,  Inspruck,  Goritz,  Linz, 
and  Hermanstadt. 

The  Bank  of  Extraordinary  Credit  of  Vienna,  w'as  constituted  in  1846  by  imperial  de- 
cree, and  has  for  object  to  devote  a part  of  the  sums,  destined  for  the  redemption  of  the 
national  debt,  to  the  purchase  of  certain  shores  in  railway  and  other  enterprises,  in  order 
to  sustain  useful  undertakings,  and  communicate  a greater  impulse  to  them. 

The  Loon  and  Exchange  Bank  of  Bavaria  was  founded  at  Munich,  in  1835,  by  shares, 
under  the  surveillance  and  control  of  the  government.  It  is  privileged  for  ninety-nine 
years.  The  original  capital  was  10,000,000  florins,  with  liberty  of  increase  to  20,000,000. 
In  1846,  there  was  a new  emission  of  shares  of  500  florins.  The  nett  profits  are  divided 
as  follows : — Three  per  cent  as  dividend  to  the  shareholders,  and,  of  the  surplus,  three- 
fourths  as  extra  dividend,  and  the  remaining  fourth  carried  to  the  reserve,  until  it  shall 
reach  to  one-tenth  of  the  capital.  Three-filths  of  the  capital  ore  employed  iu  loans  on 
mortgage.  The  other  operations  are  discounts,  loans  on  securities  and  ingots ; the  iesue 
of  bank  notes,  whose  amount  is  limited  to  four-tenths  of  the  capital,  and  three-fourths  of 
it  to  be  covered  by  a value  of  double  the  sum  in  mortgage  credits,  or  in  silver.  The  bank 
has  a branch  at  Augsburg. 

The  Royal  Bank  of  Bavaria,  first  established  at  Ansbach,  and  now  at  Nuraberg,  is  one 
of  the  oldest  establishments  of  the  kind.  Its  operations  are  discount,  deposits,  loons  upon 

Sersonal  and  other  securities.  The  government  is  entitled  to  half  the  profits.  It  has 
ranches  at  Ansbach  and  Bamberg. 

The  Royal  Bank  of  the  Court  of  Wurtemberg,  founded  in  1802  at  Stutgardt,  limits  its 
operations  to  discounts  and  loans. 
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The  Bank  of  Leipsic  was  founded  in  1839,  under  the  auspices  of  the  government,  with 
a capital  of  1,500,000  thalers,  divided  into  shares  of  250  thalers,  receiving  3 per  cent  in- 
terest. Its  operations  are  deposits,  loans,  and  discounts.  It  has  the  right  of  issuing  notes 
of  20  and  100  thalers  each,  of  which  the  two-thirds  should  be  guaranteed  by  values  to  the 
amount  in  specie  or  ingots. 

There  exists,  besides,  at  Dresden,  a loan  bank,  which  makes  advances  to  land  proprie- 
tors and  farmers  for  the  payment  of  taxes,  tithes,  &c.  Leipsic  has  also  an  institution  of 
this  kind  under  the  name  of  “ Union  of  Credit  for  the  hereditary  lands  of  the  Saxon 
nobility.” 

It  was  in  agitation,  in  1846,  to  found  at  Dessau  a great  central  establishment,  to  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  a vast  banking  system  for  the  north  of  Germany.  It  was  proposed  to 
endow  it  with  an  accumulation  of  capitals  to  the  extent  of  from  50,000,000  to  100,000,000 
thalers.  But  this  gigantic  project  has  resolved  itself  into  a private  enterprise,  established, 
in  the  beginning  of  1847,  under  the  title  of  the  Provisional  Bank  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  with 
a capital  of  2,500,000  thalers,  divided  in  shares  of  200  thalers.  This  establishment  issues 
notes  of  1,5,  10,  20,  50,  100,  500,  and  1,000  thalers  each.  One-fourth  the  value  of  the 
bank  notes  in  circulation  should  be  covered  by  an  equivalent  sum  in  specie. 

The  Bank  of  Hamburg  was  founded  in  1619.  The  minimum  deposit  of  a member  de- 
siring to  open  an  account,  is  100  marcs  banco  in  bar  silver,  or  in  a bill  for  the  same  sum 
of  one  of  the  members  of  the  bank,  which  is  then  transferred  from  the  account  of  the  latter 
to  that  of  the  former.  Transfers  cannot  take  place  for  a less  sum  than  100  marcs,  except 
some  days  before  Christmas,  or  the  middle  of  July.  Until  now,  for  each  marc  of  fine  sil- 
ver of  Cologne,  the  depositor  was  accredited  with  27§  marcs  banco;  while,  in  withdraw- 
ing his  money  for  a similar  sum,  he  was  debited  with  27}  marcs  banco,  so  that  the  simple 
usage  of  the  operation  brought  a cost  of  9.20  per  cent.  A new  regulation,  which  is  to 
come  into  force  on  the  15th  of  next  August,  imports  that  the  marc  of  fine  silver  of  Cologne 
shall  be  credited  27}  marcs  banco,  and  debited  at  a similar  rate  after  deduction  of  1 per 
mille.  Independently  of  this  sort  of  business,  the  bank  lends  upon  Spanish  and  American 
dollars,  and  sometimes  also  on  copper.  These  are  its  only  operations. 

The  association  of  the  new  loan,  established  equally  at  Hamburg  in  1839,  possesses  a 
capital  of  100,000  marcs  banco,  and  does  business  prohibited  to  the  bank,  principally  loans 
on  securities,  public  funds,  &c. 


REVENUE  OF  THE  CROTON  AQUEDUCT. 

The  Croton  Aqueduct  Board,  on  the  6th  cf  September,  made  their  annual  and  quar- 
terly reports  from  May  1st,  1847,  to  August  31st,  1847. 

The  receipts  from  May  1st,  1846,  to  April  30th,  1847,  were  $194,551  34,  exceeding 
those  of  the  year  previous  $30,018  81  ; and  the  expenditures  of  the  Department  for  all 
purposes  during  the  same  time  have  been  $54,403  04,  which  is  less  than  the  previous 
year  by  $4,030  63. 

The  receipts  for  the  quarter  from  May  1st,  1847,  to  August  31st,  1847,  were  $175,050  05, 
exceeding  those  of  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year  $25,039  83 ; and  the  expendi- 
tures for  the  same  time  have  been  $16,765  39,  being  a difference  of  $1,472  56,  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  quarter  of  1846. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  revenue  received  since  the  organization  of  the 
Department  in  October,  1842 : — 


From  October  3d,  1842,  to  May  1st,  1843 $17,838  67 

“ May  1st,  1843,  to  May  1st,  1844 91,790  60 

" May  1st,  1844,  to  May  1st,  1845 118,582  74 

“ May  1st,  1845,  to  May  1st,  1846 164,532  53 

“ May  1st,  1846,  to  May  1st,  1847 194,551  34 

And  for  the  quarter  from  May  1st  to  August  31st,  1847 175,050  05 

The  expenditures  were — 

From  May  1st,  1843,  to  May  1st,  1844 $233,198  76 

44  May  1st,  1844,  to  May  1st,  1845 73,411  78 

44  May  1st,  1845,  to  May  1st,  1846 58,433  67 

“ May  1st,  1846,  to  May  1st,  1847 53,403  04 


The  tax  to  defray  the  interest  on  the  Croton  Water  debt  was  further  reduced,  during 
the  past  year,  to  a fraction  over  twelve  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars. 

From  May  1st,  1846,  to  August  31st,  1847,  water  pipes  were  laid  of  the  length  of 
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39,892  feet,  or  7 miles  and  2,932  feet  Of  this  1 mile  and  3,320  feet  was  12  inches  in 
diameter ; 310  feet  were  4 inches  in  diameter ; and  the  remainder,  5 miles  and  4,582  feet, 
was  6 inches  in  diameter. 

The  total  length  of  pipes  now  laid  and  in  use  is  171  miles. 

The  number  of  permits  issued  to  May,  1847,  was  15,961,  representing  oyer  16,000 
water-takers. 


BOSTON  BANK  DIVIDENDS. 

The  following  semi-annual  dividends  were  payable  at  the  banks  in  Boston  on  Monday, 
October  4,  1847 : — 


Banks.  Capital.  Dividend.  Amount. 

Atlas $500,000  3£  per  cenL  $17,500 

Atlantic 500,000  3*  44  17,500 

Boston 900,000  3*  “ 31,500 

Boylston 150,000  4 “ 6.000 

City— 1,000,000  3 “ 30,000 

Columbian 500,000  3 “ 15,000 

Eagle 500,000  3*  44  17,500 

Exchange,  (new) 500,000  No  dividend.  

Freeman’s— 200,000  4 percent.  8,000 

Globe 1,000,000  3|  44  35,000 

Granite 500,000  3$  44  17,500 

Hamilton 500,000  3*  44  17,500 

Market 560,000  5 44  28,000 

Massachusetts 800,000  3 44  24,000 

Mechanics’,  (South  Boston) 120,000  4 44  4,800 

Merchants’ 3,000,000  3}  , 44  105,000 

New  England 1,000,000  4 44  40,000 

North 750,000  3 44  22,500 

Shavvmut 500,000  4 44  20,000 

Shoe  and  Leather  Dealers’*. 500,000  4 44  20,000 

State 1,800,000  3 44  54,000 

Suffolk 1,000,000  5 44  50,000 

Tremont 500,000  3*  44  17,500 

Traders’. 400,000  3$  44  14,000 

Union 800,000  3$  44  28.000 

Washington. 500,000  3|  44  17,500 

Total- $18,980,000  $658,300 

Amount  last  April, 623,000 

Excess  from  last  April, $35,300 


REVENUE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  WORKS. 

The  total  tolls  this  year  will  not  fall  short  of  $1,600,000.  and  the  increase  will  not  bo 
leas  than  $500,000,  when  compared  with  the  receipts  of  1846. 

STATEMENT  OF  TOLLS  COLLECTED  ON  THE  STATE  CANALS  AND  RAILROADS  FOR  1847. 


In  August,  1847,— $191,739  11 

In  August,  1846, 136,313  20 

Increase  in  August,  I847r $55,425  91 

Total  amount  of  tolls  received  from  Dec.  1,  1846,  to  Sept.,  1847, $1,211,373  09 

Same  period  last  year, 847,201  58 

Increase  in  1847, $364,171  51 


T.  L.  WILSON, 

Harrisburg,  Sept.  10,  1847.  Secretary  of  Board  of  Canal  Cotnmtieionert. 
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MOVEMENT  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  OHIO. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  OHIO  BANKS  ( FORTY-ONE  IN  NUMBER)  ON  THE  1ST  MONDAY  IN  AUGUST,  1847. 

Resources. 


Loans 

Specie- 

Notes  of  other  banks 

Bank  balances. 

Eastern  funds. 

State  bonds 

9 Independent  Banks. 

$1,126,435 

2244255 

269,387 

179,230 

398,180 

810,314 

24  State  Banks. 
$4,660,670 
1,319,888 
798,025 
328,655 
1,023,789 
435,398 
114,354 

8 Old  Banks. 
$4,7094234 
779,496 
539,281 
324,097 
974,374 

Miscellaneous 

165^452 

719,380 

Total  resources 

$3,1/3,253 

Liabilities. 

$8,680,779 

$8,045,863 

Capital 

Circulation .. 

Bank  balances- 

Deposits 

Bonds 

9 Independent  Banks. 

$449,800 
737,570 
165,465 
959,506 
..  761,688 

24  State  Banks. 
$2,361,583 
4,179,407 
127,345 
1,743,836 
62,684 
31,708 
174,215 

8 Old  Banks. 
$2,560,676 
2,854,693 
479,571 
1,467,483 

Surplus. 

Miscellaneous 

26,298 

72,927 

176,610 

506,830 

Total  liabilities 

$3,173,253 

$8,680,779 

$8,045,802 

Total  Liabilities  or  Assets. 

9 Independent  Banks 

24  Branches  State  Bank... 

8 Old  Banks 

May  1,  1847. 

$2,800,678 

7,537,608 

7,818,917 

9 Independent  Banks. 

24  Branches  State  Bank... 

August  1, 1847. 

$3,173,253 

8,680,779 

8,045,863 

Total 

*18,157,203 

Total. 

$19,899,895 

The  returns  of  August,  1847,  contain  the  exhibits  of  two  recently  established  branches 
of  the  State  Bank ; namely,  Norwalk  Branch,  Norwalk,  Huron  county ; Piqua  Branch, 
Piqua. 


COINAGE  OF  THE  NEW  ORLEANS  BRANCH  MINT. 

The  following  is  a statement  of  the  coinage  of  the  United  States  Branch  Mint,  in  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  for  the  months  of  July  and  August,  1847 : — 


JULY. 

208.000  eagles  in  gold,  being.  $2,080,000 

8,000  quarter  eagles 20,000 

100.000  half  dollars  (silver)...  50,000 


Total $2,150,000 


AUGUST. 

8,000  eagles  in  gold,  being...  $80,000 


152,000  half  dollars  (silver) 76,000 

36,000  quarter  dollars 9,000 

Total $165,000 


UNPRODUCTIVE  TREASURE. 

The  circulation  of  gold  in  England,  amounts  to  £35,000,000 ; of  which  it  is  com- 
puted that  £5,000,000  consists  of  half  sovereigns,  and  £30,000,000  of  sovereigns.  It  is 
supposed  that  £20,000,000  may  be  liberated  from  an  unproductive  use  by  lawfully  sub- 
stituting, in  place  of  an  equal  amount  of  gold  coins,  £1  notes,  lower  denomination  than 
£5  notes  being  forbidden  by  act  of  parliament.  This  important  proposition  has  emanated 
from  the  London  Economist , a high  authority  on  such  subjects,  and  has  excited  consider- 
able interest  among  monied  and  commercial  men  in  that  city  and  throughout  the  king, 
dom.  The  liberation  of  £20,000,000  sterling,  and  its  application  to  the  purchase  of  food 
and  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture,  at  a time  when  the  heavy  importations  of  grain 
have  required  a considerable  export  of  coin,  and  the  government  expenditure  is  so  large. 
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to  relieve  distress  in  Ireland,  would  convert  unproductive  into  productive  capital.  This 
would  be  attended  by  no  increase  of  circulation,  while  the  principles  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
act  would  not  be  departed  from.  Ttie  paper,  according  to  the  Economist , could  not  be 
got  out  as  the  gold  came  in,  and  therefore  the  change  would  be  gradual;  but  the  greatest 
part  would  be  accomplished  within  a year,  and  a large  portion  within  a few  weeks,  the 
convertibility  of  the  paper  issued,  being  secured  in  part  by  a sufficient  reserve  of  gold, 
and  the  remainder  in  government  securities. 


JOURNAL  OF  MINING  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


MORFIT  ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SOAP  AND  CANDLES." 

No  one,  we  imagine,  who  examines  this  work,  with  half  the  care  that  we  have,  will 
be  disposed  to  doubt  the  explicit  statements  made  in  the  title,  which  we  have  placed  at 
the  foot  of  this  page,  as  to  its  being  a M thorough  exposition,”  embracing  all  the  “ minu- 
tiaB  ” of  the  soap  and  candle  manufacture  and  trade.  It  is,  we  are  informed,  the  only  book 
in  English,  relative  to  the  manufacture  of  soap,  excepting  a few  pages  in  the  Cyclopedias 
of  Art  and  Science,  and  a small  book,  of  remote  date,  by  an  Edinburgh  operative,  embra- 
cing observation  and  practical  experience,  with  theoretical  knowledge.  Mr.  Morfit,  in 
presenting  older  facts,  worthy  of  repetition,  and  a greater  amount  of  new  precepts,  has 
adopted  such  arrangements  and  language  in  their  elucidation,  as  will  be  clearly  intelli- 
gible to  any  workman  of  ordinary  comprehension.  Explanations  accompany  every  pro- 
cess, and  though  the  work  embraces  the  newest  improvements,  nothing  the  author  deemed 
useful  has  been  left  out,  because  of  its  antiquity.  The  work  is,  moreover,  so  classified  83 
to  make  it  applicable  to  the  thorough  instruction  of  the  soap  and  candle  manufacturer.  As 
the  introductory  chapter  gives  some  interesting  sketches  of  the  history  and  philosophy  of 
this  important  branch  of  industry,  we  extract  from  it  a few  passages  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers : — 

There  are  perhaps  no  other  two  articles  bearing  so  importantly  upon  the  household 
economy  as  those  of  soap  and  candles:  they  are  truly  materials  of  necessity,  and  as  such 
are  indispensable  to  the  wants  of  both  the  wealthier  and  poorer  classes  of  the  community. 
The  consequent  extent  of  its  trade  should  long  since  have  procured  a more  liberal  effort  in 
furthering  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  soap,  but  as  that  proper  spirit  of  emulation 
and  enterprise,  promotive  of  such  desirable  ends,  has  as  a general  thing  been  lacking 
among  savonniers  of  this  country,  the  consumer  has  realized  but  little  from  the  ingenuity 
and  skill  of  the  native  manufacturer,  and  scarcely  more  from  the  adoption  of  foreign  im- 
provements. The  feet  may  be  ascribed  partially  to  the  apathetic  indifference  of  operatives 
to  a knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which  their  art  is  founded,  or  perhaps  an  inability 
to  apply  that  knowledge  ; and  in  a measure  to  the  meagre  sources  whence  information 
can  be  derived.  In  either  case  the  ignorance  is  lamentable,  and  in  these  enlightened  days, 
when  the  rapid  strides  of  improvement  are  overtaking  every  branch  of  manufacture,  is  a 
sad  comment  upon  the  culpable  inactivity  of  those  practising  an  art  positively  scientific, 
being  truly  chemical  in  its  nature,  and  which,  by  well-directed  observation,  some  skill,  and 
a slight  modicum  of  intelligence,  could  long  since  have  been  made  to  emerge  from  the 
darkness  in  which  it  has  slumbered  for  years,  and  been  raised  to  an  eminent  state  of  im- 
provement. But  there  is  not  that  commendable  strife  for  superiority  among  the  artisans 
of  the  United  States  which  animates  the  exertions  of  the  tradesmen  of  Europe,  else  the 
savonnier,  instead  of  continuing  merely  a “ soap-boiler,”  would  become  an  enlightened 
man  in  regard  to  his  occupation  ; and  the  trade  which  he  follows  would  assume,  by  the 
superior  excellence  and  elegance  of  its  products,  an  exalted  position,  in  lieu  of  the  degra- 

* Chemistry  Applied  to  the  Manufacture  of  Soap  and  Candles.  A thorough  Exposition 
of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  the  Trade,  in  all  their  minutiae,  based  upon  the  most  re- 
cent Discoveries  in  Science,  and  Improvements  in  Art.  By  Campbell  Morfit,  Practical 
and  Analytical  Chemist.  Illustrated  with  one  hundred  and  seventy  engravings  on  wood. 
8vo.,  pp.  544.  Philadelphia : Carey  & Hart 
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dation  which,  through  the  illiteracy  of  its  followers,  has  until  lately  adhered  to  it.  The 
dawn  of  a new  era  in  the  art9  and  manufactures  of  this  country,  impressively  admonishes 
the  intelligent  craftsman,  of  the  necessity  of  a speedy  and  energetic  compliance  with  those 
requisites  tending  to  a perfect  mastery  of  his  trade  in  its  present  state  of  perfection,  and  of 
an  ability  not  only  to  keep  pace  with,  but  to  give  an  impetus  to  its  progressive  advance. 
A select  few  have  caught  the  inspiration  of  the  times,  and  by  their  active  intelligence,  have 
already  contributed  a Herculean  assistance  in  resuscitating  their  profession,  which,  so 
lately  as  five  years  since,  was,  comparatively  speaking,  in  a most  deplorable  slough  of  stag- 
nancy. To  lend  a share  of  aid  in  dissolving  this  cloud  of  ignorance  which  still  mystifies 
the  majority  of  a worthy  class  of  manufacturers,  is  the  author’s  desire ; and  this  book  is. 
written  with  a view  of  qualifying  the  reader  to  become  not  only  a practical  operative,  but 
an  accomplished  artisan,  thoroughly  initiated  in  the  intricacies  of  his  trade,  able  to  explain 
the  rationale  of  its  processes,  and  competent  to  carry  them  into  practical  operation. 

The  first  mention  of  the  use  of  soap  is  by  Pliny,  who  attributes  its  discovery  to  the  an- 
cient Gauls,  from  whom  a knowledge  of  its  manufacture  passed  to  the  Romans,*  and 
thence  to  other  nations.  In  the  United  States  at  the  present  dny,  the  commerce  in  soap 
is  immense,  there  being,  independent  of  the  very  extensive  home  consumption,  an  export 
trade  of  nearly  a half  million  of  dollars.  But  the  great  mart  for  this  article  is  France, 
where  the  skilful  ingenuity  of  the  educated  savonniers  has  done  what  is  a natural  conse- 
quence of  education,  promoted  the  trade  to  a dignified  position  among  the  arts,  and  pro- 
cured for  its  products  a preferred  consumption  throughout  the  civilized  world.  In  toilet 
soaps  especially,  she  is  far  in  advance  of  any  other  nation,  whilst  the  commoner  species 
have  maintained  a superiority  at  least  one  grade  higher  than  the  same  sorts  made  else- 
where. The  reason  is  obvious.  A French  workman  is  not  a mere  automaton.  He  ap- 
plies his  mind  as  well  a9  his  hands  to  his  occupation,  and  having  previously  fortified  him- 
self with  a thorough  knowledge  of  its  principles,  can  ply  the  art  with  every  success,  and 
feels  himself  not  only  competent  to  imitate  any  improvement  of  an  ambitious  competitor, 
but  to  return  the  compliment  by  an  equally  valuable  evidence  of  skill.  So  it  is  in  this 
country,  and  to  a few  such  individuals  is  solely  attributable  the  recent  melioration  in  the 
quality  of  Eastern-made  soaps ; that  of  the  Western  factories,  through  the  incompetency 
of  their  directors,  still  possessing  the  characteristics  of  inferior  soap. 

The  professional  ability  of  such  men  as  Hull,  of  New  York,  and  Hyde,  of  Baltimore, 
the  evidence  of  whose  competency  is  in  the  excellent  quality  of  their  soaps ; of  I.  D. 
Brown,  who  contributed  his  judgment  and  experience  in  the  arrangement  of  that  elegant 
nonpareil  of  soap  laboratories,  owned  by  Coffin  & Landed,  in  Philadelphia ; of  J.  R. 
Graves,  the  successful  competitor  for  the  medals  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  in  1844  and 
1845,  and  of  E.  Roussel,  and  Jules  Haul,  the  manufacturers  pre-eminent  in  this  country 
of  toilet  soap,  has  not  only  advanced  this  art  to  a high  degree  of  perfection,  but  enhanced 
its  importance  and  increased  its  usefulness ; whilst  their  success  serves  as  an  encouraging 
example  to  their  more  tardy  and  uninformed  co -savonniers. 

All  soaps,  whether  of  the  soft  or  hard,  toilet  or  domestic  species,  owe  their  cleansing  in- 
fluence to  what  is  termed  a detergency,  or,  in  other  words,  a power  of  rendering  soluble, 
in  water,  the  dirt  of  the  clothes  and  the  skin,  for  washing  which,  it  is  almost  exclusively 
used.  Both  of  the  alkalies,  potash  and  soda,  are  detersive  in  their  action,  and  the  former, 
used  by  the  Hebrews,  Egyptians,  and  Greeks,  hastened  the  cleansing  ns  well  as  the  de- 
struction of  their  clothes ; whilst  the  Hindoos,  taking  the  Ganges  for  a wash-tub,  made  up 
for  the  absence  of  alkali  and  soap  by  an  extra  exertion,  much  labor,  and  loss  of  time.  But, 
as  the  corrosive  action  of  free  alkali  injures  the  fibre  of  stuffs,  an  effect  experienced  even 
in  our  day,  when  soda  is  thrown  into  the  wa8h-water,  this  action  must  be  remedied  by 
substituting  soap,  which,  by  its  slight  excess  of  alkali,  rendering  soluble  in,  and  miscible 
with  water,  all  the  dirty  grease  of  the  clothes  and  oily  exudations  from  the  pores  of  the 
skin,  is  at  the  same  time  detersive  itself ; for,  though  composed  of  oil  and  alkali  definitely 
united,  it  still  possesses  the  influence  of  the  latter  without  any  of  its  hurtfulness.  The 
slight  excess  of  alkali  in  the  soap  uniting  with  the  grease,  causes  its  solubility  in  water,  and 
also  the  suspension  therein  of  all  the  dusty  particles  which,  through  its  agency,  were  adhe- 
rent to  the  clothes  and  skin.  The  application  of  fullers’  earth  and  magnesia  is  based  upon 
a different  principle,  viz:  that  of  absorption,  by  which  the  greasy  spots  are  abstracted,  and 
thus  rendered  more  easily  removable  by  mere  mechanical  rubbing,  there  being  no  chemical 
effect  produced  through  their  agency. 

The  quality  of  the  water,  too,  is  quite  important  to  a perfect  cleansing  of  clothes;  for 


* Miss  Starke,  in  h'”-  letters  from  Italy,  records  the  discovery  of  a complete  soap-making 
shop  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  destroyed  by  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  in  the  79th  year  of  the 
Christian  era. 
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those  called  “ hard ” waters,  by  decomposing  the  soap,  or  rendering  it  insoluble,  impair  its 
efficacy.  For  these  waters  the  “marine  soap”  is  most  appropriate,  but  much  the  better 
way  would  be  to  use  rain  water,  which  is  very  pure  ; or,  still  more  preferable,  distilled  wa- 
ter, which  can  be  caught  from  the  exhausting  pipes  of  neighboring  steam-engines. 

The  quantity  of  soap  consumed  by  a nation,  says  Liebig,  would  be  no  inaccurate  mea- 
sure whereby  to  estimate  its  wealth  and  civilization.  Of  two  countries  with  an  equal 
amount  of  population,  the  wealthiest  and  most  highly  civilized  will  consume  the  greatest 
.weight  of  soap.  Thi3  consumption  docs  not  subserve  sensual  gratification  nor  depend  upon 
fashion,  but  upon  the  feeling  of  the  beauty,  comfort,  and  welfare  attendant  upon  cleanli- 
ness ; and  a regard  to  this  feeling  is  coincident  with  wealth  and  civilization.  The 
rich  in  the  middle  ages  concealed  a want  of  cleanliness  in  their  clothes  and  persons  under 
a profusion  of  costly  scents  and  essences,  while  they  were  more  luxurious  in  eating  and 
drinking,  in  apparel  and  houses.  With  us,  a want  of  cleanliness  is  equivalent  to  insup- 
portable misery  and  misfortune. 

“ Soap  is  one  of  those  articles,  few  in  number,  which  are  entirely  consumed  by  use, 
leaving  no  residue  of  worth,  as  soap-suds  have  not  as  yet  been  profitably  applied  to  any 
practical  purposes ; therefore,  as  its  money  value  is  continually  disappearing  from  circu- 
lation, it  requires  a constant  renewal,”  and  hence  the  importance  of  the  trade  which  em- 
braces its  manufacture,  and  the  necessity  of  propelling  it  as  fast  as  possible  to  perfection, 
both  for  the  good  of  mankind  and  the  influence  its  advance  will  occasion  to  the  progress 
of  other  similar  arts. 


IRON:  A SHORT  SKETCH  OF  ITS  PRODUCTION. 

BY  DR.  L.  FEUCHTWANQER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine , «J*c. 

This  metal  occupies  at  the  present  day  a more  important  rank  than  any  other  metal. 
While  we  can  exist  without  the  use  of  the  precious  metals,  iron  is  os  indispensable  to  the 
comforts  of  man,  as  nourishment  is  to  the  support  of  life.  With  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  civilization  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world,  the  consumption  and  application 
of  iron  must  increase  in  proportion ; so  also  its  uses  will  be  more  accessible,  according  to 
the  advancement  of  science  and  improved  knowledge  of  simplifying  the  process  of  its 
easy  and  economical  extraction  from  the  ore.  Already  the  quantity  of  iron  which  is  an- 
nually consumed  in  the  United  States,  goes  beyond  conception.  The  quantity  of  pig  iron 
produced  in  the  United  States,  in  1810,  was  53,908  tons;  while,  in  1847,  the  quantity  of 
pig  iron  made  here  exceeds  500,000  tons.  The  latest  improvements,  by  the  hot  blast  and 
other  contrivances,  have  increased  the  product  of  pig  metal  50  per  cent,  so  that  we  may 
reasonably  expect  the  product  of  pig  iron  to  be  about  700,000  tons,  which,  at  the  average 
price  of  $35  per  ton  of  No.  1 pig  iron,  would  be  a revenue  to  the  States  where  it  is  pro- 
duced of  $17,500,000,  the  principal  part  of  which  goes  to  the  States  of  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  and  Tennessee.  The  State  of  Missouri,  with  its  inexhaustible  deposits  of 
superior  iron,  has  as  yet  not  produced  any  pig  iron,  although  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  con- 
taining twelve  of  the  largest  foundries  in  the  Western  country  for  the  construction  of  ma- 
chinery, steamboats,  &c.,  hos  been  obliged  to  import  its  pig  iron  from  greet  distances  on 
the  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  Cumberland  Rivers.  The  Iron  Mountains,  which  are  capable 
of  furnishing  600,000,000  tons,  are  beginning  to  supply,  in  a small  measure,  the  demand ; 
but  the  freight  of  transportation  from  the  interior,  nearly  50  miles,  enhances  its  expense. 
Within  & few  months,  however,  a company  of  some  enterprising  St.  Louis  merchants  have 
opened  an  immense  deposit  of  rich  iron  ore,  contiguous  to  the  Mississippi  River,  which 
bids  fair  to  supply  the  demands  for  pig  iron  in  St.  Louis, and  the  Missouri  and  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi Valleys.  I allude  to  the  St.  Louis  and  Birmingham  Iron  Company,  a distance  of 
two  miles  from  the  town  of  Birmingham,  and  120  miles  below  St.  Louis.  The  iron  ore 
which  I have  seen,  and  of  which  I possess  specimens,  is,  I should  judge,  60  per  cent,  and 
is  easy  to  flux.  The  coal  beds  on  the  opposite  shore,  in  Illinois,  yield  the  most  inex- 
haustible supply  of  superior  bituminous  coal.  Charcoal,  as  well  as  stone  coal,  can  be  had 
at  the  furnace  for  about  three  cents  per  bushel ; and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  company 
should  not  produce  100  tons  of  pig  iron  per  week,  by  each  furnace,  and  why  thry  cannot 
erect  four  furnaces,  so  as  to  produce  400  tons  of  pig  iron,  worth  in  St.  Louis  $40  per  ton. 

The  location  of  the  town  of  Birmingham  offers,  perhaps,  the  most  encouraging  induce- 
ments for  the  establishment  of  & United  States  armory,  w'hich  will  sooner  or  later  be  re- 
quired by  the  government  in  the  Western  country  for  the  manufacture  of  ammunition  and 
other  war  implements.  The  Mississippi  River  offers  there  the  best  channel  for  the  landing 
of  stenraboats,  at  all  seasons ; and  the  St.  Louis  and  Birmingham  Iron  Company  will,  I 
trust,  be  capable  of  furnishing  all  the  varieties  of  iron  required  in  the  Western  country, 
such  os  bar,  bloom,  and  railroad  iron. 
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GOLD  MINES  vs.  COAL  MINES,  etc. 

The  value  of  mines  producing  the  precious  metals  is  well  contrasted  in  the  following 
paragraph,  which  we  cut  from  an  exchange  paper.  The  view  is  by  no  means  new,  but 
it  is  so  well  and  so  briefly  put  by  the  writer,  and  withal  so  abounds  in  that  valuable 
commodity , common  sense,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  giving  it  a permanent 
record  in  the  pages  of  the  “ Merchants*  Magazine.**  We  hear  a good  deal  of  the  gold 
and  silver  mines  of  Mexico,  but  few,  however,  recollect  how  insignificant  their  value,  and 
indeed  the  whole  produce  of  the  precious  metals,  when  compared  with  the  mineral  mines 
of  the  United  States. 

The  produce  of  all  the  mines  of  Mexico  is  not  equal  to  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the 
coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  the  working  of  which  latter  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  is 
yearly  augmenting  in  a most  rapid  ratio.  The  iron  mines  of  that  State  are  still  more 
valuable  than  those  of  coal ; and  then,  when  we,  come  to  compare  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duce of  our  soil  to  all  the  gold  and  silver  annually  produced  in  the  world,  how  docs  the 
latter  sink  into  comparative  insignificance  ! Gold  and  silver  mines  are,  in  fact,  the  worst 
mines  that  a country'  can  possess.  Lead,  iron,  coal,  tin,  copper,  are  all  more  useful,  more 
valuable,  and  more  desirable  in  every  point  of  view.  But  supposing  the  mines  of  New 
Mexico  to  be  os  rich  as  the  politician  or  speculator  would  imagine  them,  of  what  possi- 
ble account  would  they  be  to  us,  the  possessors  of  all  the  solid  wealth  of  the  continent  7 
We  know  the  superior  wealth  of  the  coal  pits,  of  even  clay  pits  and  gravel  pits.  It  was 
the  fortune  of  the  Spaniards  to  dig  poverty  and  national  misery  out  of  their  mines:  it  is 
ours  to  plough  gold  and  silver  out  of  the  soil.  What  are  all  the  metals  of  Mexico  to  the 
cotton  of  the  United  Slates,  considering  both  merely  as  products  for  exportation  ? A 
single  year’s  surplus  of  our  com  and  wheat,  estimated  at  twenty-eight  millions  of  bushels, 
exported  to  feed  the  starving  people  of  Europe,  is  of  higher  value  than  all  the  gold  and 
silver  that  can  be  raised  in  all  Mexico.  Our  tobacco  is  of  more  account  than  her  gold  ; 
and  the  very  rice  raised  in  our  vilest  swamps,  nay,  the  ashes  of  our  cleared  forest  land, 
brings  us  more  wealth  than  can  be  extracted  from  all  the  mines  of  New  Mexico.  “ Let 
the  Torentines  keep  their  angry  gods,”  and  the  Mexicans  their  gold  mines.  Let  us  pre- 
serve our  fertile  fields  and  our  arts  of  civilization.  The  soil  and  the  sea  are  our  mines, 
and  mines  which  our  industry  will  always  find  inexhaustible. 


NEW  JERSEY  COPPER  MINES. 

The  editor  of  the  “American  Mining  Journal ” recently  visited  the  property  of  the 
“ New  Jersey  Mining  Company,”  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  city.  He  says: — 

But  few  of  our  readers  are  probably  aware  that,  within  the  sound  of  the  church-bells 
of  this  metropolis,  extensive  mining  operations  for  copper  are  carried  on,  and  with  every 
prospect  of  great  success.  The  property  of  this  company  will  perhaps  be  better  known, 
when  named  as  the  “ Old  Schuyler  Mines,”  located  but  about  six  and  one-half  miles  from 
Jersey  City,  or  Hoboken,  on  the  Belleville  turnpike.  We  found  there  some  thirty  or  forty 
hands,  employed  variously,  from  the  experienced  miner,  with  his  blasting  tools,  to  the 
mere  boy,  with  his  trimming-hammer.  The  company  have  only,  for  the  last  two  or  three 
months,  made  any  serious  attempts  at  getting  ore,  having  hitherto  been  almost  entirely 
npon  what  is  termed  44  dead  work,**  or  clearing  out  ond  timbering,  erecting  a horse-whim, 
dtc.,  &c.  They  have,  nevertheless,  taken  out  from  two  to  three  hundred  tons  of  ore,  of 
an  average  yield  (as  near  as  we  could  judge)  of  about  10  per  cent  This,  we  believe, 
is  about  whot  a fair  sample  of  a few  tons  has  produced. 

The  ore,  in  this  extensive  mining  property,  occurs  on  the  out-crop,  in  irregular  veins 
through  the  shale,  having  doubtless  come  up  with  the  trap  dikes  that  are  evidently  exten- 
sive on  that  part  of  the  mountain,  and  appearing  in  many  places  as  grass.  The  ores  are 
various,  and  some  very  beautiful  and  rich — the  gray  sulphuret- predominating.  With  the 
exception  of  the  sandstone  ore,  they  are  all  more  or  less  accompanied  by,  and  intermixed 
with,  lime  spar,  forming  sometimes  beautiful  crystals.  The  lime  is  abundant — sufficiently 
so,  we  should  judge,  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  going  abroad  for  that  flux. 

The  company  arc  about  erecting  a powerful  engine  at  the  termination  of  the  old  work- 
ings, at  which  point  the  vein  was  concentrated,  and  yielded  an  ore  of  unrivalled  richness. 
Of  this  vein  it  is  said,  that  44  it  was  never  more  promising  then  when  its  working  was 
suspended,  just  before  the  Revolution.**  The  shaft  at  present  yielding  the  best  ore,  is 
an  entire  new  opening  by  the  present  company.  The  ore  appears  to  be  a gray  sulphuret, 
cementing  fragments  of  trap,  and  forming  what  we  believe  is  called  a 44  trap  breeda.” 
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ASSAYING  METALS. 

This  process  is  very  often  spoken  of  in  the  papers,  but  many  persons,  perhaps,  who  dm 
not  know  yet,  would  like  to  know  how  it  is  managed,  A correspondent  of  the  Boston 
Post,  writing  from  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  gives  an  account  of  the  process,  as  he  ob- 
tained it  from  one  of  the  officers  of  the  mint  there.  He  says : — 

The  miners  hare  to  grind  the  gold  rock  fine,  keeping  it  wet  constantly;  and  as  it  be- 
comes fine,  it  washes  off.  They  have  a kind  of  hard  stone  for  grinding.  They  then  mix 
quicksilver  with  it,  and  that  collects  the  gold  dust.  It  is  washed  out,  dried,  and  goes 
through  some  heating  process.  The  gold  dust  is  then  usually  sold  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  mint.  Sometimes  the  miners  melt  the  dust  and  cast  it  into  a bar  before  offering  it  at 
the  mint.  To  find  the  value,  each  parcel  has  to  be  assayed.  The  assaying  is  the  moat 
curious  and  scientific  of  all  the  business  of  the  mint.  The  meltere  take  the  gold  du9t, 
melt  it,  and  cast  it  into  a bar,  when  it  is  weighed  accurately,  and  a piece  cut  off  for  the 
assayer.  He  takes  it,  melts  it  writh  twice  its  weight  of  silver,  and  several  times  its  weight 
of  lead.  It  is  melted  in  small  cups  made  of  bone-ashes,  which  absorb  all  the  lead  ; a large 
part  of  the  silver  is  extracted  by  another  process,  and  the  sample  is  then  rolled  out  to  & 
thin  shaving,  coiled  up  and  put  in  a sort  of  glass  vial,  called  a mattrass,  with  some  nitric 
acid. 

The  mattrasscs  are  put  on  a furnace,  and  the  acid  is  boiled  some  time,  poured  off,  a 
new  supply  put  in,  and  boiled  again.  This  is  done  several  times,  till  the  acid  has  extract- 
ed all  the  silver  and  other  mineral  substances,  leaving  the  sample  pure  gold.  The  sample 
is  then  weighed,  and  by  the  difference  between  the  weight  before  assaying  and  after,  the 
true  value  is  formed.  All  the  silver  over  and  above  five  penny  weights  for  each  lot,  is  paid 
for  by  the  mint  at  its  real  value.  The  miner  calls  at  the  mint  after  his  lot  of  gold  has 
been  assayed,  and  gets  its  full  value  in  gold  coin,  the  government  charging  nothing  for 
coining.  That  is  what  one  of  the  officers  of  the  mint  here  told  me,  though  I had  always 
understood  that  the  government  got  5 per  cent  for  coining.  The  gold,  after  it  has  been 
assayed,  is  melted,  refined,  and,  being  mixed  wiih  its  due  proportion  of  alloy,  (equal  parts 
of  silver  and  copper,)  is  drawn  into  long  strips,  in  shape  not  unlike  an  iron  hoop  for  a 
cask ; the  round  pieces  cut  out  with  a sort  of  punch,  each  piece  weighed,  and  brought  to 
the  right  size  by  a file,  if  too  heavy — when  it  is  milled , or  the  edge  raised,  it  is  put  into  a 
stamping  press,  whence  it  comes  forth  a perfect  coin,  bearing  the  endorsement  of  that  re- 
spectable old  gentleman,  “ Uncle  Sam.” 


VALUABLE  ALLOYS. 

The  Paris  Scientific  Review  has  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  industrious  workers  in 
metals,  the  best  receipts  for  composing  all  the  various  factitious  metals  used  in  the  arts. 
The  following  arc  a few : — 

Statuary  bronze — Darcet  has  discovered  that  this  is  composed  of  copper,  91*4 ; zinc,  5*5 ; 
lead,  1*7 ; tin,  1*4.  Pinchbeck— copper,  5;  zinc,  1.  Bronze  for  cannon  of  large  calibre 
— copper,  90  ; tin,  10.  Bronze  for  cannon  of  small  calibre — copper,  93  ; tin,.?.  Bronze 
for  medals — copper,  100  ; tin,  8.  Alloy  for  cymbals — copper,  80 ; tin,  20.  Metal  for  the 
mirrors  of  reflecting  telescopes— copper,  100  ; tin,  50.  White  argentan— copper,  8;  nickel, 
3;  zinc,  3| — this  beautiful  composition  is  an  imitation  of  silver  to  the  degree  of  750*1000. 
Chinese  silver — Mons.  Meurer  discovered  the  following  proportions: — silver,  2*5;  copper, 
65*24;  zinc,  19*52;  nickel,  14;  cobalt  of  iron,  0*12.  Tutenague— copper,  8 ; nickel,  3; 
zinc,  5.  Printing  characters — lead,  4 ; antimony,  1.  For  small  types  and  for  stereotype 
plates — lead,  9 ; antimony,  2 ; bismuth,  2. 


. MANUFACTURE  OF  PEPPERMINT  OIL. 

A correspondent  of  the  **  Syracuse  Journal,”  says  there  is  more  peppermint  manufac- 
tured in  Wayne  county,  New  York,  than  in  all  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
writer  states  that  a company  of  manufacturers  of  the  oil,  from  New  York,  have 
recently  purchased  the  manufacturing  establishments  at  Palmyra,  with  all  the  mint  now 
growing,  and  have  also  bound  those  engaged  in  the  business  not  to  grow  the  mint,  or 
make  the  oil  for  a certain  number  of  years ; for  which  they  have  paid  $200,000. 
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THE  MERCHANT  vs.  THE  WARRIOR. 

Wx  are  induced  to  take  one  more  passage  from  Mr.  Parkers  excellent  “ Sermon  op 
Merchants/*  We  do  it  with  less  compunctious  visitings  of  conscience,  on  the  score  of 
copyright  or  copywrong,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  New  York  bookseller,  that  the  de- 
mand, since  we  commenced  the  publication  of  our  extracts,  has  been  greater  than  the 
supply : — 

44  The  calling  of  the  Merchant  acquires  a newimportance  in  modem  times.  Once  Na- 
tions were  cooped  up,  each  in  its  own  climate  and  language.  Then,  War  was  the  only 
mediator  between  them.  They  met  but  in  the  Battlefield,  or  in  solemn  embassies  to  treat 
for  peace.  Now,  Trade  is  the  Mediator.  They  meet  on  the  Exchange.  To  the  Mer- 
chant, no  man  who  can  trade  is  a foreigner.  His  wares  prove  him  a citizen.  Gold  and 
Silver  are  cosmopolitan.  Once,  in  some  of  the  old  governments,  the  magistrates  swore, 

* I will  be  evil-minded  towards  the  People , and  will  devise  against  them  the  worst  thing 
I can/  Now,  they  swear  to  keep  the  laws  which  the  People  have  made.  Once,  the  great 
question  was,  How  large  is  the  standing  army  ? Now,  What  is  the  amount  of  the  na- 
tional  earnings?  Statesmen  ask  less  lor  the  Ships  of  the  Line,  than  for  the  Ships  ot 
Trade.  They  fear  an  over-importation  oftener  than  a war,  and  settle  their  difficulties  in 
Gold  and  Silver,  not  as  before,  with  Iron.  All  ancient  States  were  military  ; the  modern, 
mercantile.  War  is  getting  out  of  favor  as  property  increases  and  men  get  their  eyes 
open.  Once,  every  man  feared  Death,  Captivity,  or  at  least  Robbery,  in  War  ; now,  the 
worst  fear  is  of  Bankruptcy  and  Pauperism.  This  is  a wonderful  change.  Look  at  some 
of  the  signs  thereof.  Once, Castles  and  Forts  were  the  finest  buildings;  now, Exchanges, 
Shops,  Custom-Houses,  and  Banks.  Once,  men  built  a Chinese  Wall  to  keep  out  the 
strangers — for  stranger  and  foe  were  the  same  ; now,  men  build  Railroads  and  Steam- 
Ships  to  bring  them  in.  England  was  once  a strong-hold  of  Robbers — her  four  seas  but 
so  muny  castle-moats ; now,  she  is  a great  Harbor,  with  four  Ship-Channels.  Once,  her  chief 
must  be  a bold,  cunning  Fighter  ; now,  a good  Steward  and  Financier.  Not  to  strike  a 
hard  blow,  but  to  make  a good  bargain,  is  the  thing.  Formerly,  the  most  enterprising  and 
hopeful  young  men  sought  fame  and  fortune  in  deeds  of  arms ; now,  an  army  is  only  a 
common  sewer,  and  most  of  those  who  go  to  the  war,  if  they  never  return,  * have  left  their 
country  for  their  country’s  good/  In  days  gone  by,  constructive  Art  could  build  nothing 
better  than  Hanging  Gardens,  and  the  Pyramids — foolishly  sublime ; now,  it  makes  docks, 
canals,  iron  roads,  and  magnetic  telegraphs.  Saint  Louis,  in  his  old  age,  got  up  a crusade, 
and  saw  his  soldiers  die  of  the  fever  at  Tunis;  now,  the  King  of  the  French  sets  up  a 
Factory,  nnd  will  clothe  his  people  in  cottons  and  woollens.  The  old  Douglas  and  Percy 
were  clad  in  iron,  and  harried  the  land  on  both  side9  of  the  Tweed ; their  descendant 
now  are  civil-suited  men  who  keep  the  peace.  No  girl  trembles  though  4 all  the  blue  bon- 
nets are  over  the  border/  The  warrior  has  become  a Shopkeeper. 

44  4 Lord  Stafford  mines  for  coal  and  salt ; 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  deals  in  malt, 

The  Douglas  in  red  herrings ; 

And  noble  name  and  cultured  land. 

Palace,  and  park,  and  vassal  band, 

Are  powerless  to  the  notes  of  hand 
Of  Rothschild  or  the  Barings/  ’* 


A WORTHY  SON  OF  A BOSTON  MERCHANT. 

A pleasing  incident  has  recently  been  communicated  to  the  editora  of  the  Boston  Atlas, 
by  one  of  the  grammar-masters  of  that  city.  The  facts  are  thus  given  in  the  Atlas: — 

44  Two  years  since,  a son  of  one  of  our  merchants  graduated  from  a grammar-school, 
one  of  its  first  scholars,  and  a recipient  of  a Franklin  medal.  A younger  brother  has  just 
finished  his  studies  at  the  same  school,  leaving  it  at  the  close  of  the  last  month,  and  fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  his  elder  brother,  graduating  from  the  school  the  first,  and,  of 
course,  a Franklin  medal  scholar.  Among  his  class-mates  was  a boy  of  poor  and  Irish 
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parentage.  They  were  competitors  for  the  highest  rank,  and  the  son  of  the  merchant  waa 
the  successful  one — though  both  were  medal  scholars.  Although  placed  in  ditlerent  social 
positions,  and  not  likely  to  meet  after  leaving  the  school,  the  boys  have  evinced  much  in- 
terest in  each  other’s  welfare,  and  have  ever  been  on  friendly  terms,  as  is  shown  by  the 
generous  and  thoughtful  interest  evinced  by  the  merchant’s  son  in  his  less  favored  rival. 
Since  the  exhibition,  the  master  of  the  school  has  received  a letter,  signed  by  the  boy  and 
his  elder  brother,  enclosing  $50,  with  the  request  that  it  may  be  expended  in  such  a man- 
ner as  may  be  most  likely  to  be  useful  and  advantageous  to  the  Irish  lad.  The  kindness 
of  the  act,  the  delicate  and  modest  manner  in  which  it  is  done,  and  the  evident  and 
thoughtful  solicitude  of  these  boys  to  aid,  without  offending  the  feelings  of  their  le^s  fa- 
vored school-mate,  combine  to  make  this  one  of  those  bright  spot9 — one  of  those  gratify- 
ing, however  trivial,  incidents — that,  in  spite  of  ourselves, compel  us  to  think  less  unfavor- 
ably, after  all,  of  human  nature ; and  to  admit,  amid  all  the  less  pleasing  scenes  we  are 
daily  compelled  to  witness,  there  is  still  some  good  left  in  the  human  heart.” 


TURPENTINE  TRADE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Few  persons,  perhaps,  unconnected  with  the  commercial  transactions  now  carried  on  in 
North  Carolina,  in  the  single  article  of  turpentine,  can  form  an  idea  of  the  quantity  made 
annually  in  its  limits,  the  amount  of  labor  employed  in  its  manufacture,  the  large  capital 
invested,  the  numbers  supported  by  it,  and  the  various  uses  to  which  it  is  appropriated. 

The  editor  of  the  North  Carolina  New’beminn  has  gathered,  from  reliable  sources,  some 
particulars  of  this  branch  of  productive  industry,  which  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  the 
readers  of  the  Merchants’  Magazine: — 

We  find  the  impression  to  be,  that  about  800,000  barrels  of  turpentine  are  now  annually 
made  in  this  State.  Not  more  than  200,000  barrels,  if  that,  were  shipped  to  New  York 
and  other  ports,  the  past  year,  in  its  crude  state,  the  largest  portion  of  the  whole  being  dis- 
tilled in  the  State.  The  estimated  value  to  the  makers  is  about  $1,700,000  annually,  and 
may  be  $2,000,000.  About  four  or  five  thousand  laborers  are  engaged  in  making  it,  and, 
perhaps,  three  times  as  many  more  human  beings  are  supported  mainly  from  the  proceeds 
of  its  first  sale.  The  distillation  of  turpentine  in  this  State  is  now  carried  on  very  exten- 
sively, which  will  rendej  the  shipment  of  it  in  its  crude  state  very  small  in  future.  If  is 
supposed  that  there  are  now  in  operation  about  150  stills,  which,  at  an  average  cost  of 
$1,500  with  fixtures,  show  that  there  is  an  expenditure  of  $225,000  to  begin  with,  in 
the  distilling  of  spirits  of  turpentine.  This  number  of  stills,  to  have  steady  work,  would 
require  600,000  barrels  annually — more  than  is  now  made  ; which,  to  us,  is  an  indication 
that  the  distilling  business  is  overdone.  Should  the  makers  of  the  article  continue  to  mul- 
tiply stills,  and  thus  monopolize  the  distilling  as  well  ns  the  making,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  those  now  engaged  in  it  to  invest  their  capital  in  other  pursuits.  The  cost  of  distilling 
is  very  great,  and  when  we  reckon  the  co9t  of  transportation,  the  profits  of  distillers,  of 
ship-owners,  commission  merchants,  and  the  venders  of  the  article  abroad,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  capital  and  labor  employed  is  not  only  immense,  but  the  number  who  are  sup- 
ported by  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  article,  is  astonishing.  Perhaps  there  is  no  one 
article  produced  in  this  country  by  the  same  number  oflnborers,  which  contributes  so  much 
to  the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  as  the  article  of  turpentine. 


FRENCH  COTTON  WOOL  TRADE. 

The  total  imports  of  cotton  into  France,  during  the  year  1846,  amounted  to  378,035 
bales.  Of  these,  325,935  were  imported  into  Havre  ; 37,400  into  Marseilles ; and  14,700 
into  other  ports.  The  distribution  of  the  cotton  imported  into  France  has  been  nearly  in 
the  same  proportions  for  the  last  six  years.  The  number  of  bales  imported  into  all  France 
waa  458,854  in  1841;  442,470  in  1842  ; 399, 1G5  in  1843  ; 351,451  in  1844  ; 410,537  in 
1845;  and,  as  stated  above,  378,035  in  1846.  The  stocks  in  hand,  on  the  31st  December, 
amounted  to  99,300  hales  in  1840 ; to  135,500  in  1841 ; to  138,000  in  1842 ; to  125,500 
in  1843;  to  78,000  in  1844;  to  67,500  in  1845;  and  to  55,800  in  1846.  The  average 
annual  import  for  the  Inst  six  years  is  406,783  boles ; for  the  lost  four,  384,802.  The  ac- 
tual import  of  last  year  is  only  5,767  bales  short,  if  we  take  the  average  of  the  last  four 
years ; but  it  is  28,748  bales  short,  if  we  take  the  average  of  the  last  six.  But  although 
the  imports  have  been  less  for  the  last  four  years,  (we  might  say  the  last  five,  for  less  was 
imported  in  1842  than  in  1841,)  the  consumption  has  steadily  increased.  For  the  lost  five 
years,  the  stocks  on  hand,  on  the  31st  of  December  of  each  succeeding  year,  have  been 
lower  than  they  were  at  the  same  date  on  that  which  preceded  it. 
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1.  — History  of  the  Girondists;  or.  Personal  Memoirs  of  the  Patriots  of  the  French 
Bernlution.  From  Unpublished  Sources.  By  Alphonse  De  Lamartine,  author  of 
“ Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,”  etc.  12ino.,  pp.  495.  New  York:  Harper  & Brothers. 
This  appears  to  be  an  easy  and  graceful  translation  of  a new  work,  by  De  Lamartine, 

relating  to  the  history  of  a small  party  of  men,  who,  cast  by  Providence  into  the  very 
centre  of  the  greatest  drama  of  modem  times,  comprise  in  themselves  the  ideas,  the  pas- 
sions, the  faults,  the  virtues  of  their  epoch,  and  whose  life  and  political  acts  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  French  revolution,  and  who  finally  perished  by  the  same  blow  that  crushed 
the  destinies  of  their  country.  The  work  has  none  of  the  pretensions  of  history,  and 
therefore  does  not  affect  its  gravity.  It  is,  as  says  the  author,  an  intermediate  labor  be- 
tween history  and  memoirs.  Events  do  not  here  occupy  so  ranch  space  as  men  and  ideas. 
It  is  full  of  private  details,  “and  details  are  the  physiognomy  of  characters,  and  by  them 
they  engrave  themselves  on  the  imagination.”  It  is  an  interesting  and  instructive 
work — a study  of  the  times — and,  like  everything  that  passes  through  the  French  mind, 
is  philosophical. 

2.  — Tl ie  Power  of  the  Soul  over  the  Body , Considered  in  JRelation  to  Health  and  Mo- 
ral*. By  George  Moore,  M.  D.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London, 
etc.,  etc.  lymo.,  pp.  270.  New  York : Harper  & Brothers. 

This  treatise  of  the  influence  of  the  mind  on  the  body,  was  commenced  and  continued, 
says  th  • author,  with  the  feeling  that  the  soul  is  the  true  object  of  affection,  and  that  all 
its  interests  are  essentially  religious.  The  subject,  at  this  time,  when  the  public  mind  is 
unusually  roused  to  the  observation  of  mental  influences  in  the  production  of  remarkable 
phenome  na  under  Mesmerism  and  disease,  is  one  of  deep  interest,  and  will  find,  among 
those  who  think , many  earnest  students.  Dr.  Moore  regards  the  power  of  the  soul,  as 
manifoted  in  the  senses,  in  attention,  and  in  memory,  and  in  the  influence  of  mental  de- 
termination and  emotion  over  the  vital  functions  of  the  body.  It  is  the  twenty-fifth  num- 
ber of  the  Harpers’  “ New  Miscellany,”  a collection  of  recent  publications  of  the  most 
solid  and  instructive  character. 

3.  — Frrih  Gleanings;  or,  a New  Sheaf  from  the  Old  Fields  of  Continental  Europe . 

By  Ik.  Marvel.  12mo.,  pp.  336.  New  York:  Harper  & Brothers. 

What  may  ba  the  real  cognomen  of  Ik.  Marvel,  we  know  not;  but  he  certainly  had 
no  rea  <>n,  that  we  can  discover,  for  concealing  or  throwing  a veil  over  it.  The  sheaves, 
which  he  has  gleaned  from  the  old  fields  of  continental  Europe,  really  possess  a freshness 
that  a fords  conclusive  evidence  of  the  skill  of  the  harvester.  Written  in  a racy,  and 
somewhat  unique  style,  his  descriptions  appear  to  be  graphic,  and  his  off-hand  reflections 
nature.!,  such  as  would  suggest  themselves  to  a mind  capable  of  appreciating  “ things  new 
and  f Id.”  On  the  whole,  it  is  an  interesting  book,  well  adapted  for  summer  reading,  on 
the  lakes  or  rivers,  or  even  in  the  winter,  by  the  fire-side. 

4.  — C inrxtign  Sketches  of  the  War  with  Mexico.  By  Captain  W.  S.  Henry,  United 

Star  Army.  With  Engravings.  12mo.,  pp.  158.  New  York:  Harper  & Brothers. 
The  uurnnl  of  Captain  Henry  commences  w’ith  the  first  movement  of  the  “ Army  of 
Obscrv:i lion ;”  and  the  author’s  personal  knowledge  extends  to  the  time  when  General 
Taylor  w.  s deprived  of  his  regulars  nt  Victoria,  prior  to  his  return  to  Monterey,  and  to 
his  own  departure  from  the  army  subsequent  to  the  fall  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  remaining 
incidents  of  the  campaign  of  General  Taylor  are  compiled  from  his  official  despatches, 
and  fr<  01  graphic  letters  written  by  gentlemen  associated  with  the  army.  The  memoirs 
and  ce  eriptiens  appear  to  he  faithfully  drawn  ; and  as  there  ore  few  persons  who  have 
not  h tl  some  friend  or  relative  engaged  in  the  stirring  scenes  herein  described,  aside  from 
the  general  interest  of  these  sketches,  it  will  be  read  with  interest 
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5.  — Washington , and  the  Generals  of  the  Revolution.  Complete  in  Two  Volumes. 

With  Sixteen  Portraits  on  Steel  2 vols.,  12mo.,  pp.  660.  Philadelphia:  Carey  & 
Hart. 

A work  with  a similar  title  and  design  was  published  some  months  since,  and  noticed 
in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine ; and  when  we  saw  in  the  papers  the  announcement  of  the 
present  volumes,  it  seemed  to  us  that  there  was  some  clashing  in  the  “trade.”  It  now 
appears,  from  a note  appended  to  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  that  Carey  6c  Hart  were 
the  projectors  of  the  design,  and  wrote  to  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Headley,  requesting  to  know  his 
terms  for  the  preparation  of  such  a work.  Mr.  Headley,  in  reply,  expressed  his  fears  in 
regard  not  only  to  the  want  of  the  requisite  materials,  but  whether  it  would  be  well  for 
him  as  an  author  to  write  the  work.  The  next  that  we  hear,  is  the  announcement  of  it 
by  Mr.  Headley,  who,  it  seems,  arranged  with  Messrs.  Baker  6c  Scribner  for  its  publica- 
tion, and  that,  too,  without  communicating  any  further  with  Messrs.  Carey  6c  Hart,  the 
originatore  of  the  plan.  This  is  the  statement,  in  substance,  as  we  find  it  in  the  present 
volume,  and  it  appears  to  be  substantiated  by  the  letters  of  Mr.  Headley  and  die  Phila- 
delphia publishers.  It  seems  to  us,  that  Mr.  Headley  owes  it  to  himself,  as  an  honorable 
man,  to  clear  himself  of  a course  of  conduct  which,  to  say  the  least,  seems  quite  uncleri- 
cal. The  present  work  is  evidently  prepared  with  care,  and  the  only  difficulty  we  should 
think  the  author  experienced,  was,  in  knowing  how  to  select  and  condense  from  materials 
so  abundant.  He  has,  however,  gathered  up  the  scattered  facts,  and  worked  them  up  into 
an  exceedingly  interesting  collection  of  memoirs  of  the  prominent  circumstances  and  men 
of  the  American  revolution.  We  consider  it  a most  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  the  revolution,  and  as  such  commend  it  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in,  or  desire  a 
better  acquaintance  with,  its  men  and  its  events. 

6.  — The  Boy's  Treasury  of  Sports , Pastimes,  and  Recreations.  IVith  nearly  Four 
Hundred  Engravings.  Designed  by  Williams,  and  Engraved  by  Gilbert.  First 
American  edition.  18mo.,  pp.  472.  Philadelphia:  Carey  6c  Hart. 

This  is  emphatically  the  “ boy’s  own  book,” — a manual  of  “ sports,  pastimes,  and  re- 
creations,” adapted  to  the  tastes  and  capacities  of  boys  of  all  ages,  and  prepared,  as  such 
works  should  be,  with  special  regard  to  the  health,  exercise,  and  rational  enjoyment  of  the 
young  readers  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  It  has  little  toys  for  the  nursery,  tops  and  mar- 
bles for  the  play-ground,  and  balls  for  the  play-room,  or  the  smooth  lawn.  It  contains  in- 
door and  out-door  sports— cricket,  gymnastics,  swimming,  skating,  archery,  fencing,  riding, 
angling,  etc. — all  of  which  are  clearly  described,  and,  by  anecdotes,  rendered  attractive  to 
the  young  reader.  It  furnishes  sports  for  the  body,  and  exercise  for  the  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties:  for,  although  it  is  a book  of  amusement,  science  is  not  excluded  from 
its  pages.  Indeed,  it  is  a complete  cyclopedia  of  innocent,  instructive,  and  useful  amuse- 
ments. It  contains  many  new  games,  and  the  old  ones  are  described  afresh.  It  is,  doubt- 
less, the  most  comprehensive  work  of  the  kind  extant,  and  we  heartily  commend  it  to  the 
whole  family  of  boys  in  the  land. 

7.  — The  Ancient  World ; or.  Picturesque  Sketches  of  Creation.  By  D.  T.  Anstead, 
M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  G.  S.,  Professor  of  Geology  in  King’s  College,  London.  12mo., 
pp.  382.  Philadelphia  : Lea  6c  Blanchard. 

The  object  of  this  work,  as  appears  from  the  author’s  preface  and  an  examination  of  its 
pages,  is  to  communicate,  in  a simple  and  attractive  form,  to  the  general  reader,  the  chief 
results  of  geological  investigation.  The  mere  technicalities  of  the  science  are,  therefore, 
ns  far  as  practicable,  avoided.  Detailed  accounts  of  particular  districts,  and  minute  state- 
ments with  regard  to  peculiarities  of  structure  exhibited  in  various  formations,  or  in  fossil 
contents,  are,  of  course,  omitted.  The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  viz:  The  First, 
or  Ancient  Epoch  ; The  Second,  or  Middle  Epoch ; The  Third,  or  Modem  Epoch  ; and 
commences  with  the  period  antecedent  to  ihe  introduction  of  life,  closing  with  some  gen- 
eral considerations  concerning  tho  results  of  geological  investigation.  It  is  written  in  a 
popular  style,  and  well  calculated  to  interest  the  general  reader. 
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8.  — An  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Edmund  Spenser , with  a Special  Exposi- 

tion of  the  Fairy  Queen.  By  John  S.  Hart,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the  Philadelphia 

High  School.  8vo.,  pp.  514.  New  York:  Wiley  & Putnam. 

Mr.  Hart  seems  to  have  studied  Spenser  with  diligence,  and  to  understand  and  duly  ap- 
preciate him  as  one  of  the  great  store-houses  of  moral  and  intellectual  truth.  The  aim  of 
the  essayist  is  not  so  much  to  advance  opinions  about  that  great  work  of  art,  the  u Fairy 
Queen,”  as  to  show  the  work  itself ; to  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  some  of  those  en- 
nobling ideas  which  the  work  contains.  These  ideas  he  presents,  partly  in  prose,  in  his 
own  language,  and  partly  by  extracts  from  the  poem,  with  the  spelling  modernized,  so  far 
as  the  rhythm  and  rhyme  of  the  verse  would  permit.  The  extracts  are  not  introduced  an 
mere  isolated  specimens,  but  are  mixed  with  the  tissue  of  the  argument,  so  as  to  form  one 
connected  and  continuous  story.  He  contemplates  the  legendary  exploits  and  scenes  of 
the  Fairy  Queen,  through  a medium  that  brings  their  truths  home  to  the  men  and  women 
of  the  present  day.  In  other  words,  the  essayist  re-produces,  rather  than  describes  the 
ideas  of  which  he  treats.  Those  who  have  not  read  Spenser’s  great  poem,  should  read 
this  essay  ; and  those  who  have,  will  doubtless  better  understand  and  appreciate  it  by  so 
doing. 

9.  — Ireland? s Welcome  to  the  Stranger;  or,  an  Excursion  through  Ireland,  in  1844 

and  1845,  for  the  Purpose  of  Personally  Investigating  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

By  A.  Nicholson.  12mo.,  pp.  456.  New  York:  Baker  & Scribner. 

Most  travellers  visit  Europe  to  witness  its.  regal  pomp  and  power,  to  view  its  time- 
honored  relics,  and  tread  a ground  rendered  memorable  by  historic  associations.  Not  so 
with  Mrs.  Nicholson,  the  writer  of  the  present  work.  She  went,  as  she  informs  us,  to 
breathe  the  mountain  air  of  the  sea-girt  const  of  Ireland  ; to  sit  down  in  their  cabins, and 
there  learn  what  toil  has  nurtured,  what  hardships  have  disciplined,  so  hardy  a race — so 
patient  and  so  impetuous,  so  revengeful  and  so  forgiving,  so  proud  and  so  humble,  so  ob- 
stinate and  so  docile,  so  witty  and  so  simple  a people.  And  well  and  truly  has  the  enthu- 
siastic, benevolent-souled  woman,  fulfilled  her  mission.  She  penetrated,  in  her  wander- 
ings, not  aimless,  over  Ireland,  the  inmost  recesses  of  poverty,  visiting  the  pooT  peasant 
by  wayside  and  in  bog,  in  the  field  nnd  by  his  peat  fire — walking  “ over  mountain  and 
bog,  for  twenty  miles;  resting  upon  a wall,  by  the  side  of  a lake,  or  upon  her  basket, 
reading  a chapter  in  the  sweet  word  of  life  to  some  listening  laborer.”  Her  descriptions 
present  to  the  reader,  Ireland  and  the  Irish  as  they  are — the  seemly  and  the  unseemly,  the 
beautiful  and  the  deformed,  the  consistent  and  the  inconsistent ; and,  in  a vein  of  hearty 
sympathy,  she  mixes  awhile  with  the  heterogeneous  jumble  of  Irish  sadness  nnd  Irish 
mirth,  frankly  confessing  that  to  be  grave  at  all  times,  “ exceeds  all  power  of  fiice.”  We 
have  seldom,  if  ever,  noticed,  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine,  a more  interesting  or  readable 
book  of  travel,  nnd  we  can  heartily  commend  it  to  all  who  desire  to  know  more  of  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  Irish  people. 

10.  — Half  Hours  with  the  Best  Authors.  Selected  and  Arranged , with  Short  Bio- 
graphical and  Critical  Notices.  By  Charles  Knight.  New  York : Wiley  & Putnam’s 

Library  of  Choice  Reading.” 

Somewhat  similar  in  design,  although  not  on  so  extensive  a plan  os  Chambers*  Cyclo- 
pedia of  English  Literature,  this  volume  comprises  some  of  the  choicest  pieces  from  wri- 
ters of  well-established  reputation.  The  subjects  are  as  various  as  the  writers  ; and  those 
who  have  not  the  works  of  nearly  a hundred  different  authors  to  spend  “ half  hours’*  with, 
will  find  in  this  collection  much  that  is  pleasant  and  profitable.  Works  of  this  class  should 
be  included  in  every  family  library. 

11.  — The  Bottle.  In  Eight  Plates.  New  York : Wiley  &,  Putnam. 

The  progress  of  intemperance,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  is  depicted  to  the  life  in  these 
eight  plates,  which,  to  say  the  least,  equal  many  of  the  similar  designs  of  Hogarth. 
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12.  — The  Rough  and  Ready  Annual ; or.  Military  Souvenir . Illustrated  with  Twenty 
Portraits  and  Plates.  l2mo.,  pp.  262.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &.  Co.  Philadel- 
phia : G.  S.  Appleton. 

We  have  no  great  taste  for  military  exploits,  or  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war; 
and  it  would  give  us  far  more  pleasure  to  speak  of  the  heroes  in  the  moral  world,  that  too 
often  pass  unnoticed,  and  almost  unknown.  Nevertheless,  the  annals  of  war  do  not  fur- 
nish more  brilliant  examples  of  courage,  than  thoso  brought  to  light  in  the  unfortunate 
contest  between  the  two  great  North  American  republics.  The  present  volume,  beautiful 
in  all  that  pertains  to  its  typography,  illustrations,  and  binding,  is  designed  to  record  the 
most  thrilling  events  of  that  contest,  and  to  exhibit  the  many  instances  of  personal  cour- 
age and  daring,  which  the  numerous  battles  and  sieges  have  brought  to  light.  Besides  a 
great  number  of  pictorial  illustrations  of  battles  and  scenes,  we  have  portraits  of  Generals 
Scott,  Worth,  Taylor,  Twiggs,  Shields,  Wool,  Colonel  May,  and  Commodore  Conner; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  volume  will  find  a large  and  ready  sale. 

13.  — The  Bible  in  Spain,  and  the  Gypsies  in  Spain.  By  George  Borrow,  late  Agent 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  Spain.  8vo.»  pp.  380.  New  York  : Ro- 
bert Carter. 

These  two  works  have  already  passed  through  several  large  editions  in  this  country,  but 
this  is  the  first  bound  volume  that  embraces  both  in  a convenient  form  for  the  library. 
Their  author,  a clergyman,  wrote  from  personal  travel  and  observation ; and  both  possess 
all  the  interest  of  a romance,  proving  the  oft-repeated  saying,  that  truth  is  sometimes 
stranger  than  fiction. 

14.  — Water-Drops.  By  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigourney,  pp.  273.  New  York:  R.  Carter. 

This  little  volume,  a very  handsome  one,  by-the-way,  consists  of  tales,  poems,  and 

sketches,  all  designed  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  principles  of  the  temperance  move- 
ments of  the  times.  Aside  from  the  philanthropic  spirit  that  pervades  the  work,  we  need 
not  say,  that  every  page  and  paragraph  bears  the  impress  of  a refined  and  cultivated  taste; 
and  the  genius  of  the  author  gives  a charm  to  her  agreeable  “ essays  to  do  good,”  that 
cannot  well  be  resisted. 

15.  — EwbanPs  Hydraulics  and  Mechanics.  8vo.,  Part  I.  New  York  : Greeley  (c 
McElrath. 

We  have  already  noticed  this  really  instructive  work  in  the  pages  of  the  Merchants* 
Magazine,  and  we  arc  gratified  to  find  that  the  present  publishers  arc  issuing  it  in  a cheap 
and  popular  form,  as  in  that  way  it  will  be  likely  to  obtain,  what  it  so  richly  deserves — a 
wide  and  extensive  circulation.  It  is  a perfect  cyclopedia  on  the  subjects  to  which  it  is 
devoted,  and  one  of  the  most  unique  works  of  the  kind  that  wc  have  yet  seen. 

16.  — Pleasant  Tales  for  Young  People.  By  the  author  of 41  Old  Humphrey’s  Observa- 
tions,” “ Addresses,”  “ Thoughts  for  the  Thoughtful, *’  “Old  Spa  Captain,”  44 Country 
Strolls,”  “ Walks  in  London,”  44  Grand -Parents,”  “ Homely  Hints,”  “ Petty  Papers,” 
44  Isle  of  Wight,”  etc.,  etc.  I8mo.,  pp.  239.  New  York  : Robert  Carter. 

Our  opinion  of  the  merits  of  “Old  Humphrey,”  as  a writer  and  teacher  of  truth  and 
goodness,  has  been  frequently  expressed  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine,  in  noticing  the 
several  works  designated  above.  The  works  of  Old  Humphrey  are  the  gems  of  “ Carter’s 
Cabinet  Library,” — less  sectarian,  perhaps,  than  any  of  the  series,  but  on  that  accouut  the 
more  generally  popular. 

17.  — The  Architect.  By  William  H.  Ranlett.  New  York:  W.  II.  Graham. 

The  tenth  number  of  this  beautiful  work  embraces  designs  of  a villa,  and  a cottage  in 
the  French  style,  with  front  and  side  elevations,  and  drawings  of  the  different  stories  and 
other  details.  Design  XX.,  in  this  number,  is  for  a villa  in  a stylo  peculiar  to  the  French, 
in  the  construction  of  their  suburban  chateaux,  and  partakes  of  the  details  of  some  of 
their  chief  features.  It  is  well  adapted  to  the  vicinities  of  cities  and  large  commercial 
towns.  Wc  have  never  before  seen  a work  on  architecture,  so  well  adnptcd  to  the  wants 
of  the  American  people.  It  is  at  once  scientific  and  practical 
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Art.  I.— AGRICULTURE,  AND  TOE  INFLUENCE  OF  MANUFACTURES  AND 
PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS  ON  AGRICULTURE.* 

Agriculture  has  become  essential  to  life.  The  forest,  the  lake,  and 
(he  ocean,  cannot  sustain  the  increasing  family  of  man.  Population  de- 
dines  with  a declining  cultivation,  and  nations  have  ceased  to  be  with  the 
extinction  of  their  agriculture. 

When  harvests  are  exuberant,  joy  and  health  follow  in  their  train  ; but 
let  delusive  prosperity  draw  industry  from  agriculture  ; let  an  insidious  dis- 
ease  attack  one  of  its  important  products  ; let  an  insect,  or  a parasite,  fasten 
on  a single  esculent,  and  mark  the  effect  upon  commerce  and  human  life. 
Upon  such  an  event  all  business  is  deranged ; the  commercial  marine  of  , 
the  world  proves  itself  unequal  to  the  crisis  ; sloops  of  war  and  frigates 
become  carriers  of  grain ; warehouses,  canals,  railroads  and  ports,  prove 
insufficient  for  the  exigency;  masses  of  specie  flow  from  the  guarded 
treasuries  of  the  old  world  to  the  rude  cabins  of  the  prairies  ; manufactures 
and  public  improvements  stop  in  their  course  ; famine  and  pestilence  in- 
vade provinces  and  States ; and  the  pale  survivors,  reckless  of  those  ties 
which  bind  man  to  his  birth-place,  brave  storms  and  shipwreck,  sickness 
and  death,  on  the  route  to  new  and  untried  regions. 

A glance  at  such  events,  which  the  present  year  has  witnessed,  must 
impress  us  with  the  vast  importance  of  agriculture,  both  as  an  occupation 
and  a science. 

Agriculture,  in  ancient  times,  was  esteemed  and  honored.  In  classic 
Greece  and  Rome  it  was  the  theme  of  the  popular  poets  of  the  age,  and 
was  not  deemed  unworthy  of  distinguished  warriors  and  statesmen.  We 
read  of  Cicero  at  his  Tusculan  villa,  of  Cato  at  his  farm,  of  Cincinnatus 

* We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  E.  H.  Derby,  Esq.,  for  the  manuscript  copy  of 
the  following  Address,  delivered  at  Concord,  (Massachusetts,)  before  the  Middlesex 
County  Agricultural  Society.  It  is  an  able  and  interesting  paper,  and  was  received  with 
marked  approbation  by  the  audience.  It  is  published  by  a unanimous  vote  of  the  Society. 
—[Ed.  Merchants’  Magazine.] 
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leaving  his  plough  to  command  the  armies  the  republic  ; while  the  great 
naturalist,  Pliny,  in  his  beautiful  letters,  prides  himself  on  his  vineyards. 

The  overflow  of  the  Nile,  the  fertilizer  of  Egypt,  has  been  celebrated 
for  centuries  as  the  great  festival  of  the  country  ; and  in  that  “ central 
flowery  land,”  which  claims  such  remote  antiquity,  the  sovereign  of  three 
hundred  millions,  “the  son  of  heaven,  whose  person  is  almost  too  sacred 
to  be  seen,  whose  imperial  despatch  is  received  amid  burning  incense  and 
prostration,  and  in  whose  presence  no  one  dares  speak  but  in  a whisper,” 
annually  exhibits  himself  to  his  subjects,  holding  a plough  in  honor  of 
agriculture.  # 

In  England,  too,  whose  nobles  shrink  from  all  connection  with  trade, 
agriculture  is  highly  honored.  Earls,  dukes,  and  princes,  preside  at  ag- 
ricultural festivals,  compete  for  prizes,  and  do  not  disdain  to  write  treatises 
on  the  culture  of  roots,  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  manufacture  of  composts. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  great  statesman  of  the  age,  is  one  day  bearing  down 
by  his  eloquence  the  opposition  of  Parliament  to  his  vigorous  and  en- 
lightened policy,  and  another  discussing  the  prospects  of  agriculture  among 
the  farmers  of  Tarn  worth. 

It  is,  too,  with  mingled  pleasure  and  pride  that  we  recur  to  the  fact,  that 
the  hero  and  statesman,  who  led  the  armies  of  our  revolution,  was  himself 
a practical  farmer.  Amid  all  the  excitement,  harassing  duties,  and  em- 
barrassments of  a protracted  war,  he  directed  by  letters  the  operations  of 
his  farm,  and  finally  retired  from  the  highest  position  to  which  talent  and 
patriotism  could  aspire,  followed  by  the  love  of  his  countrymen,  to  devote 
to  agriculture  the  close  of  his  life  ; and  it  is  a little  remarkable  his  exam- 
ple has  been  followed  by  nearly  all  who  have  succeeded  to  the  oftice  of 
President. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  may  we  not  ask,  has  agriculture  enjoyed  in  New 
England  the  prominence  and  popularity  to  which  it  may  well  aspire  ; and 
is  the  position  of  the  farmer,  lord  of  the  soil  here,  and  but  a tenant  in  the 
I old  world,  duly  appreciated  ? 

It  is  obvious  to  the  reflecting  mind  that  the  farmer  has  been  aflected  by 
depressing  influences,  but  is  it  not  as  apparent  that  they  are  ceasing  to 
operate  ? 

Our  fathers  did  not  enjoy,  as  farmers,  the  privileges  which  we  possess. 
The  country,  emerging  from  a long  war,  was  deficient  in  capital.  Imple- 
ments and  buildings  were  rude  and  defective ; a few  small  seaports  and 
fishing-towns  formed  their  principal  markets  ; and  access  to  these  Was  by 
no  means  easy  ; for  the  bridle-path  blazed  through  the  forest,  the  ford 
and  the  ferry,  were  but  a poor  substitute  for  the  country  road,  the  turnpike, 
canal,  and  railroad. 

At  a period,  too,  when  the  wars  of  Europe  made  us  the  carriers  of  the 
world,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  talent  and  enterprise  should  have  been 
drawn  from  the  secluded  home  of  the  farmer  to  the  perilous  “inarch  upon 
the  deep;”  to  the  uncertain  pursuits  of  trade,  or  to  the  sharp  coin|>etiiion 
of  professional  life  ; growing  with  the  growth  of  commerce,  or  be  tempted 
to  exchange  the  rudeness  of  the  country  for  the  enervating  refinement  of 
the  city. 

Temperance,  taste,  and  progressive  art,  education  and  the  weekly  press, 
had  not  yet  gilded  the  home  of  the  farmer  ; judicious  enterprise  had  not 
yet  drawn  the  daughters  of  New  England  from  the  distaff  to  the  water- fa  11s, 
and  enlivened  the  adjacent  districts  by  the  creation  of  valuable  markets. 
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Contrast  Massachusetts  to-day  with  Massachusetts  half  a century  since. 
Counties,  checkered  with  factory  villages,  tied  together  by  a fast-spread* 
ing  net-work  of  railroads,  sparkling  with  school-houses,  churches,  and 
tasteful  residences,  and  improving  farms,  and  peopled  by  an  intelligent  and 
energetic  race — compare  these  with  all  that  preceded  them,  and  we  shall 
find  much  to  cheer  us  in  the  contrast,  without  detracting,  in  any  degree, 
from  the  courage  and  patriotism  of  our  progenitors. 

If,  in  addition  to  the  progress  of  the  country,  we  take  into  account  the 
vast  increase  of  wealth,  the  advance  in  the  mechanic  arts,  the  discoveries 
of  chemistry,  shall  we  not  arrive  at  tho  conclusion  that  agriculture  now 
presents  a new  aspect,  assumes  a new  importance,  and  oilers  new  attrac- 
tions ? 

Let  me  invite  you,  on  this  occasion,  to  consider  the  degree  of  influence 
which  science  and  capital  may  exert  upon  agriculture  ; to  examine  some 
of  the  effects  w hich  the  grow  th  of  manufactures,  commerce,  and  public  im- 
provements, produce  upon  the  agricultural  interest ; and  to  briefly  discusa 
the  interests,  prospects,  and  policy  of  the  farmers  of  Middlesex. 

In  estimating  the  importance  of  science  and  capital  to  agriculture,  we 
learn,  from  the  lessons  of  experience,  that  a fertile  soil  alone  does  not  carry 
agriculture  to  perfection.  Should  we  seek  the  spots  where  agriculture 
gives  the  largest  and  most  remunerative  returns  for  a given  space,  we 
should  find  them  not  on  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Nile  or  the  Ganges,  the 
rich  plains  and  valleys  of  Sicily,  or  the  prairies  of  the  West,  where  a vir- 
gin soil  and  low  prices  attract  so  many  youthful  cultivators.  Far  other-, 
wise.  You  must  look  to  Flanders  and  Holland.  There,  science  and  capi- 
tal  combined,  in  a harsh  climate,  have  rescued  vast  wastes  from  the  ocean, 
and  converted  sterile  marshes  and  barren  sands  into  productive  fields,  the 
very  garden  of  fyirope  ; or  look  at  England,  our  parent  land,  where  the 
same  powerful  combination  has  transformed  the  sandy  plains  of  Norfolk, 
for  centuries  abandoned  to  the  rabbit,  into  luxuriant  fields  of  w heat,  clover, 
and  turnips  ; and  changed  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  which  encircle  the  old 
town  of  Boston — fens,  for  centuries,  the  resort  of  wild-ducks,  geese,  aud 
other  birds  of  passage,  into  the  granary  of  England. 

The  soil  of  Belgium  was  originally  sand  and  clay  alone.  It  has  been 
enriched  by  ashes  and  composts,  until  it  has  become  a rich,  black,  loamy 
mould.  Tanks  are  provided  on  the  farms  for  liquids,  and  each  cow  is  es- 
timated to  produce  ten  tons  of  solid,  and  twelve  of  liquid  manures.  Every 
expedient  is  resorted  to,  both  to  increaso  their  quantity  and  to  improve 
their  quality.  Rotations  of  crops  are  followed  ; and  the  result  of  these 
efforts  is,  that  Belgium  sustains  a population  of  350  people,  07  cattle,  and 
17  horses,  to  the  square  mile  ; usually  raises  her  own  breadstutls,  and  ex- 
ports wheat,  madder,  flax,  w'ool,  and  bark,  to  other  parts  of  Europe.  In 
Holland,  where  tho  dike,  steam-engine,  and  wind-mill  are  employed  to 
prevent  the  incursion  of  the  sea  upon  land  gained  from  its  bosom,  a popu- 
lation of  214  to  the  mile  is  sustained,  and  large  exports  made  of  butter, 
cheese,  and  other  agricultural  products.  The  average  value  of  land  is 
.nearly  0300  per  acre,  although  it  is  burthened  with  oppressive  taxes.* 


* Holland  annually  exports  38,000,000  lbs.  of  cheese,  and  18,000,000  lbs.  of  butter. 
The  average  rate  of  the  land-tax,  on  larms,  is  10  to  14  guilders  per  arpent — about  03  00 
per  acre. 
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To  learn  the  causes  of  the  astonishing  fertility  and  large  returns  flowing 
from  the  conquests  of  art  over  nature,  we  must  recur  to  the  history  of  Bel- 
gium  and  Holland.  For  centuries  they  have  been  the  seats  of  commerce 
and  the  arts. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  Ghent  and  Bruges,  cities  of  Belgium,  were  im- 
porta nt  commercial  towns,  and  supplied  the  courts  of  Europe  with  silks 
and  tapestries.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  Ghent  contained  fifty  thousand 
weavers,  and  Bruges  and  Antwerp  had  each  two  hundred  thousand  people, 
and  were  the  marts  of  the  civilized  world.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
harbor  of  Antwerp  often  contained  two  thousand  five  hundred  vessels ; her 
gates  were  daily  entered  by  five  hundred  loaded  wagons ; and  her  mag. 
nificent  Exchange,  still  standing,  erected  before  the  discovery  of  America, 
was  attended  twice  a day  by  five  thousand  merchants. 

The  country  was  covered  with  roads  and  canals ; capital  and  art  were 
applied  to  agriculture.  The  effect  of  a population,  growing  in  numbers 
and  wealth,  was  to  stimulate  the  efforts  of  those  engaged  in  agriculture; 
and,  for  six  hundred  years,  commerce,  manufactures  and  agriculture  grew 
together,  until  the  latter  attained  a height  which  has  survived  the  wars  and 
revolutions  which  nearly  prostrated  the  former. 

Holland,  too,  has  been,  for  centuries,  the  seat  of  manufactures,  com- 
merce, and  wealth.  In  the  seventeenth  century  Holland  was  the  great 
naval  power  of  the  age,  and  controlled  the  trade  of  the  Indies.  Her  ship- 
ping, 900,000  tons,  equalled  that  of  all  the  other  powers  of  Europe  ; and 
her  great  cities,  united  together,  and  to  the  Rhine  by  canals,  the  admira- 
tion of  Europe,  were  each  devoted  to  some  great  branch  of  manufactures 
or  commerce.  From  these  agriculture  received  a mighty  impulse. 

When  England  became  the  queen  of  the  seas,  and  the  patron  of  the 
arts — when  she  had  invented  the  steam-engine  and  the  spinning-jenny, 
and  applied  her  beds  of  coal  to  the  production  of  iron — when  she  had 
opened  her  canals,  and  begun  to  build  docks  and  harbors,  a stimulus  was 
given  to  agriculture,  and  wealth  and  science  were  drawn  to  districts  which 
had  lain  dormant  for  centuries.  They  were  both  applied  to  the  improve- 
ment  of  land.  Soils  were  analyzed  ; tools  of  all  kinds  improved  ; lime 
and  plaster  transported  by  canals  to  the  spots  that  required  them  ; bone- 
dust  collected  from  the  battle-fields  of  Europe,  from  La  Plata  and  Cali- 
fornia ; dikes  and  drains  constructed ; oil-cake  imported,  even  from  our 
county  of  Middlesex,  to  fatten  her  cattle  and  enrich  her  soil ; and  vessels 
were  sent  around  Cape  Horn  to  procure  the  excrement  of  birds.  The 
produce  of  agriculture  has  been  thus  more  than  doubled,  and  her  inhabit- 
ants carried  to  an  average  of  300  per  square  mile,  consuming  food  and 
occupying  houses  vastly  superior  to  those  of  their  fathers. 

England  and  Wales,  with  less  than  60,000  square  miles  of  surface, 
sustain  18,000,000  people,  26,000,000  sheep,  4,000,000  head  of  cattle, 
and  1,500,000  horses,  in  a condition  unrivalled  in  any  section  of  the 
world,  and  produce  annually,  beside,  at  least  240,000,000  bushels  of 
breadstuffs. 

The  county  of  Lancashire,  the  great  scat  of  the  cotton  manufacture, 
the  Middlesex  of  England,  presents  results  more  striking  than  those  of  the 
island  at  large.  It  has  increased  with  a rapidity  almost  unexampled  in 
the  history  of  industry,  and  exhibits  a population  of  1,800,000,  or  1,000 
to  the  mile,  on  a space  of  but  1,800  square  miles,  an  area  barely  equal  to 
our  two  counties  of  Worcester  and  Middlesex. 
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Lancashire,  like  our  Middlesex,  is  studded  with  factories,  and  covered 
by  a net- work  of  railroads  and  canals.  Its  soil,  like  that  of  Middlesex,  is 
devoted  principally  to  the  culture  of  grass,  fruit,  and  esculent  vegetables9 
while  its  breadstuffs  are  drawn  from  other  districts. 

There  would  seem  to  be  something  congenial  to  agriculture,  in  the  very* 
atmosphere  of  commerce  and  manufactures  ; for  we  read  in  the  history  of 
Carthage,  by  its  conquerors,  that  around  that  ancient  seat  of  trade  and 
manufactures,  and  under  the  burning  sun  of  Africa,  there  were  clustered 
beautiful  farms  and  country-seats,  canals,  olive-trees,  and  vineyards. 

The  achievement  of  science  and  capital  in  the  agriculture  of  the  old 
world,  lead  us  to  appreciate  aright  their  value,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  to  take  a more  correct  view  of  their  importance  and  uses.  A few 
rash  experiments  here,  guided  by  no  practical  skill,  may  have  led  some  to 
distrust  theories  and  the  value  of  book-learning.  Others  have  looked  with 
a jaundiced  eye  on  the  accumulation  of  wealth — have  regarded  its  vota- 
ries merely  as  a mercenary  race,  a class  useless  to  the  community,  instead 
of  viewing  them  as  stewards  accumulating  property  for  the  benefit  of  so- 
ciety ; forgetful  that  their  wealth,  whether  invested  in  banks , ships , docks , 
or  avenues  of  trade , or  in  loans  upon  land , is  giving  an  impulse  to  the 
whole  country. 

To  insure  the  progress  of  agriculture,  it  is  for  science  to  indicate  the 
path,  to  suggest  the  elements  of  the  soil,  to  point  out  its  deficiencies  and 
the  appropriate  remedy,  to  present  the  improvements  in  tools,  fences,  and 
buildings,  and  the  discoveries  of  art;  but  in  vain  would  she  place  her 
finger  upon  these',  unless  her  ally,  capital,  should  follow,  and  furnish  tho 
stocks,  tools,  structures,  and  fertilizing  substances,  and  aid  in  creating 
avenues  from  the  farm  to  the  market. 

There  was  a time,  but  few  years  since,  when  the  credit  of  our  State  and 
country,  now  so  elevated,  was  deeply  depressed — when  the  bonds  of  Mas- 
sachusetts found  no  purchasers.  Science  had  planned  that  great  avenue 
which  makes  Boston  one  of  the  seaports  of  the  West ; but  means  were 
wanting.  By  whom,  think  you,  were  they  furnished  ? By  those  unfortu- 
nate Irishmen  who  seek  here  a refuge  from  bad  laws  and  national  calami- 
ties, who  toil  upon  our  public  works,  and  to  whom  we  owe  all  our  canals, 
wharves,  and  railroads.  # 

The  quiet  accumulations  of  these  small  capitalists  in  the  savings’  bank 
of  Boston,  absorbed  more  than  half  a million  of  our  bonds,  and  finished 
the  Western  Railroad. 

The  progress  of  cities,  towns,  and  manufactories,  has  created  wealth, 
nurtured  science,  and  aided  their  diffusion.  Towns  and  cities  have  re- 
acted on  tho  country,  have  created  a demand  and  liberal  price  for  its  pro- 
ducts, and  furnished  it  with  the  means  of  fertility,  while  towns  and  cities 
may  trace  their  expansion  to  commerce  and  the  arts. 

Commerce  and  manufactures  have  been  fostered  and  stimulated  by  pub- 
lie  improvements,  which  have  collected  and  distributed  their  materials  and 
products.  The  alliance  thus  cemented  between  the  ship,  the  canal-boat, 
the  car  and  the  spindle,  the  forge  and  the  plough,  has  created  great  and 
prosperous  nations,  and  verified  Lord  Bacon’s  oft-repeated  theory,  that 
three  things  are  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  a country— fertile  fields , 
busy  loorkshopSj  and  easy  communication . 

While,  in  England,  the  Netherlands,  and  portions  of  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy,  all  these  advantages  are  enjoyed,  there  are  extensive  regions  in 
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which  the  fertility  of  nature  is  neutralized  by  the  want  of  facilities  of  in- 
tercourse ; and  for  centuries  past,  commerce  and  manufactures,  population 
and  agriculture,  have  languished  or  receded.  When  the  Council  of  Cas- 
tile were  invited  by  an  eminent  engineer  to  open  a canal  from  Madrid  to 
the  sea,  they  declined  the  invitation— coming  to  the  sage  conclusion  that, 
if  God  had  designed  a navigable  river  for  Madrid,  he  would  have  made  it 
himself ; and  Spain,  estranged  from  commerce  and  improvements,  has 
made  so  little  progress,  that  it  has  been  wittily  suggested  that,  were  Adam 
to  revisit  this  sphere,  he  would  find  the  face  of  nature  less  changed,  and 
feel  himself  more  at  home  in  Spain,  than  in  any  other  region.  While,  in 
England  and  the  Netherlands,  the  surplus  of  one*  district  supplies  the  de- 
ficiencies of  another,  in  Spain,  it  is  not  unusual  for  one  province  to  be 
desolated  by  famine,  while  an  excessive  crop  in  another  has  filled  the 
granaries  to  overflowing,  and  made  wheat  comparatively  worthless. 

In  Spain,  land  is  stationary,  or  declining  with  the  decay  of  towrns  and 
villages ; but  near  the  towns  and  cities,  the  canals  and  railways,  of  the 
flourishing  regions  we  have  described,  land  rises  in  value  with  the  im- 
provement of  cultivation,  with  the  increased  prices  for  its  products,  and 
with  the  progressive  demand  for  sites  for  warehouses  and  country  seats. 
It  is  enriched  by  its  very  vicinity  to  the  centres  of  population,  by  the  fer- 
tilizing materials  it  derives  from  them,  w'hose  weight  and  bulk  forbid  their 
carriage  into  remote  districts.  In  this  respect,  lands  in  populous  districts 
have  a decided  and  preponderating  advantage  over  those  of  the  interior. 

The  progress  of  improvements,  and  the  growth  of  towns  in  the  United 
States,  are  producing  the  same  effects  wre  have  witnessed  in  Europe. 

The  Erie  and  Champlain  Canals,  with  the  application  of  steam  to  the 
Hudson,  have  created,  in  the  last  twenty  years,  great  cities  at  Buffalo, 
Rochester,  Utica,  Albany,  Troy,  and  Brooklyn,  and  made  New  York  the 
third,  if  not  the  second  commercial  city  of  the  world. 

Singular  as  it  may  seem,  many  influential  residents  in  the  city  of  New 
York  long  opposed  the  Erie  Canal.  Her  leading  editors  ridiculed  the 
“ big  ditch”  of  Clinton — unable  to  distinguish,  through  the  dim  vista  of  the 
future,  the  stately  warehouses,  palaces,  and  churches,  elegant  avenues, 
and  the  forest  of  masts,  with  which  it  was  to  embellish  the  Island  of 
Manhattan. 

Orange  and  Dutchess  Counties  anticipated  that  the  wheat  and  dairy 
produce  of  the  Genesee  Valley  wrould  depress  their  farms,  although  more 
contiguous  to  the  market  of  New  York.  On  Long  Island,  a gentleman 
of  my  acquaintance  attended  an  election,  w here  his  friend,  the  successful 
candidate,  was  chosen  on  the  ground  of  his  opposition  to  the  canal. 

But  the  farms  of  Orange  and  Dutchess  still  maintain  their  ascendency; 
and  such  was  the  impulse  given  to  Long  Island,  by  the  growth  of  New 
York  after  the  Erie  Canal  had  opened — such  the  increased  demand  lor 
corn,  hay,  fuel,  poultry,  and  other  produce,  that  my  acquaintance,  on  a 
second  visit,  found  his  friend  again  a candidate,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
become  a warm  supporter  of  the  Erie  Canal. 

If  canals  have  contributed  to  such  results  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
what  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  from  the  discovery  of  railroads  ? — an  im- 
provement rapidly  superseding  the  “ ne  plus  ultra  ” of  the  preceding  age. 

The  same  power  which  draw's  a ton  upon  a turnpike;  draws  fifteen  upon 
a level  railroad,  and  writh  four-fold  the  speed.  The  railroad  combines  the 
properties  of  the  coach,  the  wagon,  and  the  race-horse.  With  six-fold 
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the  speed  of  the  canal,  it  regards  not  the  snows  of  winter,  and  scales 
mountains  impervious  to  canals.  IIow  far  is  it  essential  to  our  seaports 
and  factories  ? They  require  a constant  and  uninterrupted  communication, 
which  canals  cannot  give,  as  the  ice  closes  them  nearly  half  the  year. 

What  do  those  factories  demand?  The  cotton  and  wool  of  distant 
States  and  countries ; the  iron  and  coal  of  Pennsylvania  and  Cape  Bre- 
ton ; the  lumber  and  lime  of  Maine  ; the  indigo  and  drugs  of  India ; the 
oil  of  the  Pacific  and  of  Africa ; and  the  factory  girls  of  all  New  Eng- 
land. Obliterate  the  railroads,  and  would  their  business  be  worth  pur- 
suing? 

Obliterate  the  railroads,  and  would  not  half  of  Boston  go  to  decay  ? 

At  the  commencement  of  the  railroad  system  in  New  England,  some 
fears  were  entertained  that  the  effect  might  be  injurious  to  the  farms  which 
encircle  our  metropolis. 

This  opinion  was  countenanced,  for  a brief  period,  by  the  competition 
of  the  new  milk  farms  along  the  line  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Rail- 
road, with  the  dairies  in  the  suburbs,  and  by  the  depression  of  agricultural 
products  through  the  country,  which  followed  the  commercial  revulsion 
of  1637. 

Doubtless,  some  changes  wrere  effected  ; but  have  not  the  suburban 
dairy  farms  been  required  for  building  lots,  at  treble  prices  ? Are  not  the 
streets  of  the  metropolis  extended  far  into  the  country,  on  seven  great 
lines,  and  is  not  land  sold  by  the  foot,  more  than  ten  miles  distant  from 
the  Merchants*  Exchange  of  Boston  ? and  are  not  farms,  once  supposed 
to  be  ruined  by  the  location  of  railroads,  like  the  Winship  and  Hunnewell 
estates,  in  Brighton  and  New  ton,  at  least  quadrupled  in  their  value  ? Have 
they  not  shown  that  the  railroad  is  by  no  means  the  road  to  ruin  ? Do 
not  milk,  butter,  corn,  oats,  pork,  and  beef,  command  remunerating  prices  ? 
— the  latter,  in  particular,  w hen  you  cannot  buy  a sirloin  in  the  Quincy 
Market  under  a shilling  a pound.  If,  occasionally,  produce  from  the  in- 
terior competes  in  our  market  w'ith  that  of  farms  in  the  vicinity,  does  it 
effect  more  than  a change  of  use,  or  of  the  course  of  cultivation,  and  does 
not  the  increased  size  of  the  market  draw  in  the  market-wagon  from  a 
larger  circle  ? Or,  if  any  temporary  depression  occufs,  are  not  farms,  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  counties  around  Boston,  more  elevated  than  the  adja- 
cent farms  are  depressed  ? 

What  w'ould  be  the  position  of  the  farms  around  Boston  to-day,  if  our 
railroads  and  inland  marts  had  no  existence,  were  w’e  to  banish  the  hun- 
dred millions  of  wealth  and  the  one  hundred  thousand  people,  which  have 
accumulated  ih  and  around  Boston  since  the  first  movement  in  railroads, 
and  send  them  to  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  where  they  wrould  have 
been  planted,  if  such  movement  had  not  been  made  ? 

Do  the  one  million  of  tons  now  moved  annually  by  the  railroads  out  of 
Boston,  doubling  once  in  four  years,  give  no  impulse  to  industry  in  and 
around  the  city  ? or  do  these  great  works  of  amelioration,  which  bear  in- 
dustry, the  only  marketable  commodity  of  the  poor  man,  to  the  best  theatre 
for  its  exercise,  give  no  increased  value  to  industry  itself? 

Docs  not  every  house  erected  in  and  around  the  city,  and  every  ship 
added  to  its  rolls,  require  nearly  an  acre  of  land  to  supply  its  immediate 
demands,  and  is  not  every  such  house  and  ship  a market  ? and  are  not 
every  drain,  vault  and  chimney,  a source  of  fertility?  Are  or  are  not  the 
effects  which  attend  the  progress  of  the  railroads  of  Massachusetts  injurious 
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or  beneficial  to  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  what  are  its  position  and 
prospects  with  reference  to  agriculture  ?* 

Our  county  of  Middlesex  embraces  an  area  of  800  square  miles;  and  its 
population,  rapidly  increasing  since  the  census  of  1840,  may  now  be  safely 
estimated  at  120,000,  or  150  to  the  square  mile. 

The  surface  presents  no  high  mountains  or  deep  valleys  ; but,  diversified 
by  hill  and  dale,  meadow  and  plain,  and  watered  by  four  large  rivers,  the 
Merrimac,  Nashua,  Concord  and  Charles,  offers  numerous  water-falls  and 
rites  for  manufactories. 

Although  modern  art  has  to  a great  extent  superseded  human  labor,  the 
constant  progress  of  manufactures  in  Middlesex  creates  a demand  for  ope- 
ratives far  exceeding  the  home  supply.  Prolific  as  the  county  may  be  in 
one  branch  of  production,  that  of  boys  and  girls,  all  New  England,  and  even 
New  York,  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada,  have  contributed  to  its  supply.  More 
than  twenty-six  thousand  operatives  are  now  assembled  in  Middlesex  from 
that  wide  region  which  lies  between  the  Hudson,  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
the  sea.  The  antKial  produce  of  their  industry  appears  in  the  cottons  and 
woollens  of  Lowell,  Waltham,  Dracut,  Billerica,  Shirley  and  Framingham ; 
in  the  ships  of  Medford  ; the  lead  of  Concord  ; the  soap,  candles  and  glass 
of  Cambridge  ; the  cabinet- ware  and  leather  of  Charlestown,  Woburn  and 
Reading ; the  paper  of  Newton  and  Pepperell ; the  boots  and  shoes  of 
Natick,  Holliston,  Hopkinton,  Stoneham,  South  Reading  and  Malden ; and 
the  varied  manufactures  of  many  other  flourishing  towns. 

In  manufactures,  Middlesex  annually  produces  $23,000,000,  and  is,  in 
this  great  department  of  industry,  the  leading  county  of  the  State  and  of  the 
Union.  The  annual  products  of  manufactures,  in  this  single  county,  are 
more  than  double  the  average  exportation  of  breadstuff’s  from  the  whole 
Union,  and  would  pay  far  more  than  a moiety  of  all  the  flour,  grain  and 
corn  exported  during  this  season  of  famine.  Rapid  as  has  been  the  im. 
provement  of  agriculture,  and  wide  as  has  been  its  expansion  in  new  coun- 
ties and  States  during  the  last  twenty  years,  the  advance  of  manufactures  has 
been  quite  as  rapid  ; and,  if  there  be  truth  in  the  remark  of  a great  British 
statesman,  that  evej-y  loom  stopped  in  England  stops  half  a dozen  ploughs, 
how  many  American  ploughs  have  the  looms  of  Middlesex  set  in  motion  t 

The  county  of  Middlesex  is  alike  distinguished  by  railroad  enterprise. 
It  is  the  great  railroad  county  of  the  State,  being  intersected  by  the  four 
inland  lines  from  Boston  to  New  York,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine,  beside  various  cross-routes  and  branches. 

The  lines  already  constructed  or  chartered  in  this  county,  and  sure  to  bo 
finished,  exceed  two  hundred  miles  in  length,  furnishing  one  mile  of  rails 
for  less  than  four  square  miles  of  surface.  So  numerous  have  these  lines 
become,  that  the  average  distance  between  them  does  not  exceed  four 
miles,  and  the  population  of  the  county  live  within  an  average  distance  of 
one  mile  from  the  iron- way. 

The  combined  effect  of  manufactures  and  railroads  has  been  to  furnish 


• The  effect  of  railroads,  thu9  far,  appears  to  be  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  those 
residing  at  a distance  from  seaports,  and  to  elevate  the  value  of  their  farms  and  products, 
without  depressing  property  nearer  to  the  great  markets.  The  increased  resources  of  the 
interior  are  illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  in  August  last,  nearly  $3,000,000  was  subscribed 
in  the  country  for  a short  railroad  from  Manchester  to  Lawrence  : while  it  took  nearly 
twenty  years,  half  a century  since,  to  raise  three-quarters  of  a million  to  construct  this 
Middlesex  canaL 
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Middlesex  with  numerous  markets.  Within  its  area  are  the  three  cities  of 
Lowell,  Charlestown  and  Cambridge,  of  recent  growth,  with  an  aggregate 
population  of  sixty  thousand,  and  at  least  a dozen  towns  with  a population 
varying  from  two  to  five  thousand  each. 

Close  to  its  borders  are  the  embryo  cities  of  Lawrence,  Fitchburg  and 
Nashua.  Even  Assabet,  too,  in  our  immediate  vicinity,  gives  promise  of 
a future  city ; while  Boston,  the  populous  and  wealthy  capital  of  New 
England,  touches  the  southeastern  angle  of  the  county. 

With  such  markets,  and  facilities  for  communication,  which  nearly  equal 
those  of  the  most  prosperous  districts  of  Europe,  and  are  surpassed  by  none 
In  America,  what  are  the  agricultural  products  of  Middlesex,  and  how  far 
are  they  capable  of  expansion  ? 

Their  aggregate  amount,  by  the  census  of  1845,  is  but  $2,300,000 — an 
amount  large  in  itself,  and  yet  but  one-tenth  of  the  produce  of  its  manu- 
factures ; and  may  we  not  safely  infer  from  this  disparity,  if  from  no  other  ob- 
vious facts,  that  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  county  are  not  yet  fully  de- 
veloped ; and  that,  when  developed,  the  markets  of  the  county  require  a 
vast  amount  of  products  not  raised  within  its  limits,  and  furnish  an  over- 
plus of  clothing  and  other  manufactures,  which  may  with  advantage  be  ap- 
plied to  their  purchase  ? 

If  we  scan  the  agricultural  returns  of  Middlesex,  for  the  year  1845,  we 
find  its  stock  as  follows  : — 

34,728  head  of  cattle,  or..  • 43  to  the  square  mile. 

9,776  head  of  horses,  or 12  44  44  44 

4,428  head  of  sheep,  or • 6 44  44  44 

Let  us  contrast  these  returns  with  those  of  England  and  Wales.  This 
highly-cultivated  country  exhibits,  in  an  area  of  less  than  60,000  sq.  miles — 
4,000,000  cattle,  or..  ••••••••••••••••  67  to  the  square  mile. 

1.500.000  horses,  or 25  44  44  44 

26,000,000  sheep,  or 450  44  44  44 

If  we  reduce  these  to  one  standard,  it  must  be  apparent  that  Middlesex, 
with  all  her  improvements,  does  not  sustain  one-half  the  amount  of  stock 
to  the  square  mile  which  is  reared  by  England  and  Wales. 

While  we  concede  to  England  and  Wales  some  superiority  in  soil  over 
Middlesex,  we  must  not  forget  there  are  barren  mountains,  both  in  Wales 
and  the  Northern  districts  of  England ; that  a vast  extent  is  there  devoted 
to  wheat  and  barley,  to  preserves  for  game,  and  ornamental  parks  ; and 
may  we  not,  then,  safely  infer  that  our  county  is  competent,  under  im- 
proved husbandry,  to  double  or  treble  its  stock  of  animals  ? 

What  are  the  cereal  and  vegetable  products  of  Middlesex  ? The  census 
of  1845  apprizes  us  that  Middlesex  produces,  in  round  numbers  : — 

427.000  bushels  of  corn  and  grain,  worth.  $264,000 

2,174,000  bushels  of  esculent  vegetables  and  fruit..  • • • • 554,000 

78,000  tons  of  hay 777,000 

Milk,  valued  at ••••••••• 153,000 

Butter,  valued  at.  ••••••••••••••••••••••  ..••••••••  163,000 

Cheese,  eggs,  poultry,  honey,  berries,  dec 34,000 

Stock  sold  estimated,  as  in  England,  at  one-fourth  of  the 

whole.  ••••••• 216,000 

Wood  and  charcoal,  products  of  forests 187,000 

Total $2,363,000 
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May  we  not  anticipate  from  improved  husbandry,  the  increase  of  cattle, 
and  consequent  growth  of  majmrc*,  a large  increase  in  the  amount  of  some 
of  these  productions  ? 

The  tables  to  which  I have  adverted,  gleaned  with  much  care  from  the 
census  of  1845,  are  fraught  with  interest  to  the  farmer  of  Middlesex.  Let 
us  glance  at  some  of  the  varied  lessons  which  they  teach  him. 

First.  That  the  principal  products  of  his  industry,  vegetables,  fruit,  hay, 
milk  and  fuel,  or  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole,  are  of  6uck  pe rid; able 
or  bulky  character,  as  not  to  admit  of  easy  transudation  to  his  market, 
towns  from  the  remote  interior. 

His  close  vicinity  to  the  market  enables  him  to  supply  it  with  the  least 
cost,  to  avail  of  the  highest  prices,  aud  to  carry  back  to  his  farm  a return- 
load of  enriching  substances ; while  the  farmer  of  the  remote  interior 
would  find  his  profits  in  a great  measure  absorbed  in  the  cost  of  compress- 
ing of  hay,  the  deterioration  of  milk  and  vegetables,  and  the  increased  ex- 
penses of  conveying  all  to  market.  This  advantage  adds  to  the  value  of  a 
Middlesex  farm,  and  holds  out  to  the  Middlesex  tanner  a strong  incentive 
to  exertion. 

Second.  These  tables  teach  us  that  nature  has  peculiarly  adapted  Mid- 
dlesex for  those  bulky  products  which  are  most  appropriate  for  its  position. 
While  it  is  prolific  in  fruits,  roots,  fuel,  grass  and  milk,  its  supplies  of  grain, 
corn,  pork,  wool,  butter  and  cheese,  which  admit  of  transj>ortation  from  a 
distance,  (for  the  product  of  acres  may  be  compressed  iuto  a single  car,)  are 
moderate  in  the  extreme.  Middlesex  plies  at  least  400,000  spindles.  She 
raises  not  one  pound  of  cotton.  Her  4,429  sheep  would  not  supply  her 
spindles  with  wool  for  a day,  nor  furnish" her  population  with  one  annual 
dinner  of  lamb  and  another  of  mutton.  Her  sheep,  too,  arc  annually  di- 
minishing, giving  place  to  milch-cows  and  cultivation  ; and  she  must  de- 
pend on  the  interior  for  both  wool  and  mutton,  both  indispensable  to  her 
comfort  and  prosperity. 

Third.  With  respect  to  breadstuff's,  Middlesex  produces,  annually,  but 
427,000  bushels  of  wheat,  corn,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  buckwheat,  not  one- 
third  enough  to  supply  her  own  population,  to  say  nothing  of  her  adjacent 
markets.  Her  whole  annual  production  will  barely  suffice  to  give  each 
horse  in  the  county  half  a peck  of  corn  per  day  for  his  sustenance,  and  no 
generous  or  judicious  farmer  can  think  of  allowing  less.  The  annual 
wheat  crop  of  Middlesex,  but  1,952  bushels,  would  provide  but  one  treat  of 
doughnuts  for  the  good  people  of  the  county,  and  ail  the  pork  we  can  afford 
to  raise  will  scarcely  suffice  to  fry  them  and  dress  those  fresh  codfish, 
mackerel  and  halibut,  which  Providence  has  placed  around  our  shores,  but 
denied  to  the  prolific  regions  of  the  West. 

For  pork  and  breadstuff’s,  and,  I may  add,  for  butter  and  cheese,  as  the 
railroads  are  converting  all  Middlesex  into  a milk  farm,  the  county  is  de- 
pendent on  the  remote  interior. 

Let  us  glance  for  a moment  at  a single  county  of  the  West,  about  two- 
thirds  the  size  of  Middlesex.  The  county  of  Genesee,  New  York*  by  the 
census  of  1840,  exhibits  1,940,000  bushels  of  grain  and  corn,  ^54,000 
sheep,  and  49,000  swine.  As  a Middlesex  farmer,  I see  nothing  to  regret 
in  this  excess,  or  to  tempt  me  to  exchange  my  acres  in  Middlesex  for  as 
many  or  more  in  Genesee.  Nature  has  bestowed  different  blessings  on 
different  sections  of  the  Union.  If  at  the  Wqgt  she  has  placed  her  layers 
imestone  beneath  a fertile  soil,  and  adapted  it  to  wheat  and  corn,  or 
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spread  her  beech-nut  forests  over  the  hills  to  furnish  mast  for  the  swine, 
and  created  pastures  congenial  to  the  sheep,  she  has  placed  us  near  the 
ocean,  the  great  highway  of  nations  ; she  has  shaped  out  ports  and  harbors 
for  commerce;  rivers  to  impel  spindles;  has  clad  our  rocky  hills  with 
forests  for  timber  or  fuel*;  and,  if  she  has  planted  boulders  in  our  fields, 
a market  exists  for  them  in  the  wells,  cellars  and  walls  of  our  grow- 
ing towns  and  cities.  She  has  given  us  land  which  enlightened  industry 
will  adapt  to  our  position,  and  endued  us,  I trust,  with  sufficient  energy  to 
make  it  available. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  agriculture  has  made  great  advances  in 
Middlesex  ; meadows  have  been  reclaimed  ; drains  have  been  opened ; 
beautiful  orchards  have  been  planted ; tasteful  houses  and  improved  cottages 
and  barns  been  constructed ; the  races  of  animals  have  been  improved  ; 
the  sources  of  fertility  have  been  guarded  ; land  more  highly  cultivated ; 
and  the  society  I have  the  honor  to  address  has,  no  doubt,  contributed  to 
the  progress  of  agriculture. 

But  why  should  not  further  and  more  rapid  progress  be  made,  and  why 
should  not  Middlesex  present  as  bright  an  aspect  as  the  most  productive 
counties  of  England  ? Why  should  we  not  become  the  pattern  county  in 
agriculture  as  well  as  manufactures?  We  have  markets  for  our  produce 
nearly,  if  not  quite  equal,  to  those  of  England.  The  price  of  hay,  straw, 
milk  and  vegetables  here,  is  quite  as  high  as  the  average  prices  of  Eng- 
land. In  Indian  corn,  with  its  masses  of  fodder,  which  will  not  ripen  in 
England,  wo  have  decided  advantages.  In  the  apple,  congenial  to  our 
soil,  but  which  does  not  attain  perfection  in  England,  we  are  also  before 
her.  In  addition  to  all  this,  every  frugal  and  industrious  man  may  here 
own  his  farm  in  fee,  is  free  from  the  burthen  of  feudal  tenures,  from  op- 
pressive taxes,  and  poor-rates  ; and  may  worship  God,  educate  his  chil- 
dren, and  vote  according  to  his  conscience — a privilege  not  always  ac- 
corded to  the  English  tenant. 

If  our  land  be  less  fertile  than  the  soil  of  Illinois  or  Wisconsin,  the  crop 
is  not  absorbed  in  the  cost  of  transporting  to  market,  and  we  have  no  oc- 
casion to  dread  the  lever  and  ague.  If  our  climate  is  harsh,  the  wind  from 
the  ocean  invigorates  and  animates  our  frames,  and  our  wives  are  not  sad- 
dened in  the  rude  cabin  of  the  lone  prairie  by  the  remembrance  of  an 
early  home.  Here  we  have  intelligence,  science,  capital,  and  the  arts  of 
life.  Around  us  are  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning  for  our  children, 
and  in  our  midst  is  that  venerable  institution,  Harvard  University,  the 
mother  of  piety  and  learning,  nourished  by  the  beneficence  of  the  honored 
dead. 

And  Middlesex,  too,  has  one  living  son  who  defers  not  his  munificence 
until  wrcalth  loses  its  value ; until  the  candle  of  life  flickers  in  the  socket; 
who,  amid  a career  of  usefulness  and  honor,  which  has  signally  advanced 
the  great  interests  of  the  county,  devotes  a fortune  to  the  advancement  of 
the  arts.  Middlesex  will  alike  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  noble  donation  of 
Lawrence,  to  found  a school  for  the  practical  sciences,  to  create  engineers, 
miners,  machinists  and  scientific  farmers,  to  form  ingenious  heads  “that 
shall  guide  the  hard  hands  ever  ready  to  toil  on  her  hard  materials.” 

But  while  the  farmer  of  Middlesex  enjoys  these  advantages  and  incen- 
tives to  exertion,  does  not  much  still  remain  for  him  to  accomplish  ? Do 
we  not  occasionally  see  half-tilled  fields  where  the  plough  has  barely  skim, 
med  over  the  surface,  and  little  or  no  aid  has  been  given  to  nature  ? Does 
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not  the  waving  grain,  by  its  light  and  unfilled  heads,  sometimes  indicate 
the  deficiencies  of  the  sower  ? Do  not  some  mowing-fields,  brown  with 
their  unprofitable  herbage,  and  checkered  with  white  weed,  mourn  the  ab- 
sence of  plaster,  compost,  or  ashes  ? And  when  we  reflect  that  a single 
acre  of  enriched  pasture  is  competent  to  maintain  a cow,  is  not  our  sym- 
pathy often  excited  for  that  useful  and  most  respectable  animal,  as  well  as 
for  her  neglectful  owner,  when  we  see  her  threading  her  weary  way 
through  barren  acres  where  not  a single  blossom  of  white  clover  perfumes 
the  air  ; now  roving  through  alder-swamps  ; now  climbing  hills  covered 
with  birches  or  brambles  ; at  times  lost  amidst  the  thicket,  and  recog- 
nized only  by  the  tinkling  bell. 

Again,  let  me  ask,  is  not  the  county  studded  with  deep  meadows  and 
swarnps  where  the  leaves  and  decaying  vegetables  of  the  country,  swept 
down  from  the  hills  and  plains  by  rain,  have  accumulated  for  centuries  ? 
— where  the  sounding-rod  of  the  engineer  discovers  trunks  of  trees  at  the 
depth  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  below  the  surface  ? — are  not  these  mines  of 
vegetable  mould  for  enriching  the  upland  ? — may  they  not  be  converted  into 
luxuriant  grass-fields  and  pastures,  almost  insensible  to  drought,  and  endu- 
ring in  their  fertility  ? 

Are  there  not  rocky  hills,  which  have  been  vvastefully  stripped  of  wood, 
unfit  for  cultivation,  where  the  forest  should  again  be  tempted  to  rise,  since 
it  flourishes  among  ledges  and  rocks,  twining  its  roots  around  them,  and 
drawing  potash  from  the  decomposing  granite  ? Would  not  such  transi- 
tion  from  a waste  of  rocks  to  wood-crowned  eminences  embellish  the 
county,  as  well  as  provide  timber  and  fuel  ? * 

Is  not  the  importance  of  this  apparent  when  we  consider  the  inducements 
offered  by  groves  for  country-seats,  and  remember  the  high  prices  of  ship- 
timber,  during  a season  in  which  a single  white  oak  of  Middlesex  has  pro- 
duced  $100  for  timber?  Neither  must  we  forget  that  the  locomotives, 
which  will  traverse  the  county  when  the  railroads  which  are  now  char- 
tered are  finished,  will  require  the  annual  produce  of  at  least  40,000  acres 
of  forest. 

May  not  our  nurseries  and  orchards  be  extended,  and  new  varieties  of 
fruit  be  introduced,  and  all  our  lands  be  more  highly  cultivated,  with  in- 
creased profit  to  the  husbandmen  ? 

Are  not  the  sewers  and  drains  of  our  towns  often  suffered  to  run  to 
waste,  when  thousands  of  acres  might  be  fertilized  by  their  contents  ? — and 
are  not  hundreds  of  tons  of  oil-cake,  bones  and  ashes,  annually  shipped 
from  the  county  to  enrich  distant  shores,  which  could  be  used  profitably  at 
home  ? These  are  questions  which  demand  the  consideration  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex farmer.  If  he  can  solve  these  problems  aright ; if  he.  can  justly  ap- 
preciate and  avail  of  his  position  ; if  he  will  endeavor  to  improve  it  instead 
of  complaining  of  the  competition  of  those  who  can  best  furnish  what  he 
cannot  well  supply;  if  he  possesses  that  generous  spirit  which  delights  to 
sec  others  prosper  while  he  prospers  himself,  a Middlesex  farm  offers  a 
suitable  field  for  his  exertions. 

Does  he  aim  at  a life  useful  and  beneficial  to  his  race  ! — let  him  remem- 
ber that  every  acre  that  he  reclaims,  every  blade  of  grass  that  he  bids  to 
grow  where  none  grew  before,  ameliorates  the  condition  of  his  fellows. 

Does  he  aspire  to  wealth  ! — let  him  reflect  that  his  gains,  ifless  brilliant 
and  striking  than  those  of  trade  and  the  professions,  arc  more  certain  and 
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uniform  ; and  that  gradual  improvemept  of  his  estate,  and  the  silent  but 
continued  rise  in  the  value  of  property,  promise  eventual  prosperity. 

Is  he  tasteful ! — he  will  here  find  a theatre  for  taste  in  woods,  orchards, 
and  flowers,  and  the  design  of  his  buildings. 

Is  he  ambitious ! — here  are  obstacles  to  be  surmounted,  subjects  to  be 
controlled,  races  to  be  improved,  a kingdom  in  miniature  to  be  governed 
by  wise  and  wholesome  regulations. 

Is  there  anything  warlike  in  his  composition  ! — if  his  country  does  not 
demand  his  services,  let  him  bury  his  steel  in  the  boulders,  and  shatter  the 
rocks  that  deform  his  ground  with  gunpowder. 

Would  he  make  conquests  and  achieve  victories ! — here  weeds  and 
water  are  enemies  ; here  uncultivated  plains  are  his  Mexico,  and  deep 
fens  and  morasses  his  Texas  and  California ; and  no  philanthropist,  or 
Casuist,  will  complain  of  his  conquests,  should  he  subdue  them.  Let  him 
guard  against  the  ambush  of  the  crow,  the  wire-worm,  the  squirrel,  and 
the  fox ; and  repel  the  invasion  of  the  blight,  the  white  weed,  and  the 
sorrel.  He  shall  see  his  battle-fields  not  stained  with  blood,  but  blossom* 
ing  with  clover ; and  when,  in  his  green  old  age,  he  points  out  to  his 
children  his  Palo  Alto,  Buena  Vista,  Cerro  Gordo,  and  Cherubusco,  and 
recounts  his  bloodless  achievements,  he  shall  feel  greater  satisfaction  than 
if  his  victories  had  been  saddened  by  the  sacrifices  and  tears  of  thousands  f 


Art.  II.— THE  COTTON  TRADE. 

The  course  of  the  cotton  trade,  during  the  past  season,  has  been  affected 
by  two  causes,  whose  influence  so  nearly  balanced  each  other  that  prices 
have  varied  but  little  from  what  was  anticipated  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
In  November  and  December  the  rates  advanced,  in  consequence  of  the 
certainty  of  a short  crop ; but  from  January  onwards,  although  the  de- 
ficiency in  the  receipts  was  much  greater  than  had  been  expected,  prices 
remained  stationary,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  food  in  Europe,  which  ad- 
vanced the  rates  of  freight,  and  diminished  the  consumption  of  the  manu- 
facturers. Both  these  causes  were  anticipated,  but  they  came  with  un- 
looked-for violence.  No  one  thought  that  the  price  of  corn,  in  England, 
would  rise  from  50  shillings  per  quarter  to  102,  or  that  our  receipts  of 
cotton  would  fall  to  1,780,000  bales.  Either  one  of  these  causes,  by  them- 
selves, would  have  created  the  most  disastrous  revulsions ; but,  coming 
together,  they  have  kept  the  market  steady  and  uniform.  According  to 
the  table  of  Wright  & Lewin,  the  New  York  prices  for  fair  Orleans  cot- 
ton  have  varied,  from  January  to  September,  only  1 J cents,  which  is  less 
than  15  per  cent  on  the  lowest  rates.  The  new  season  opens  with  a con- 
siderable  reduction  in  prices.  The  prospect  of  an  average  crop,  the  com- 
mercial embarrassments  in  Europe,  and  the  dull  state  of  trade  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  Great  Britain,  have  already  brought  down  prices 
nearly  to  their  average  rates,  in  spite  of  the  low  stocks  and  the  abundant 
harvests.  Any  greater  decline  will  stimulate  the  consumption,  so  that  it 
would  exceed  the  supply.  In  estimating,  therefore,  the  demand  for  1848, 
we  must  expect  the  average  rates  of  the  last  six  or  eight  years  to  rule  tho 
market,  and  compare  the  supply  with  the  demand  that  will  probably  exist 
at  these  prices.  Since  the  year  1838,  there  has  been  exported  from  tho 
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United  States  5,743,000,000  of  pounds  of  cotton,  according  to  the  official 
reports  of  the  government,  and  the  estimated  value  of  all  ha9  been 
$496,000,000  ; giving  an  average  price  of  cents  per  pound.  The 
price  has  not  yet  (October  15th)  (alien  (o  this  average  ; nor  can  it  remain 
there  without  increasing  the  consumption,  so  as  to  lessen  the  small  stocks 
nowon  hand,  unless  the  continuance  of  the  present  mercantile  embarrass- 
ments, ora  serious  advance  in  the  price  of  food,  should  counteract  the  effect 
of  low  prices  of  cotton.  The  present  stocks  are  very  low,  and  will  not 
bear  further  reduction,  without  raising  prices  above  their  average.  The 
stocks  at  Liverpool  were,  at  the  last  accounts,  275,000  bales  lower  than 
last  year  ; but  the  diminished  consumption  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  the 
increased  shipments  from  the  United  States  and  the  East  Indies,  will  pro- 
bably bring  down  this  deficiency  to  150,000  bales,  on  the  31st  of  Dccem- 


bcr. 

The  amount  on 

hand,  for 

several  years  past,  has  been 

as  follows : — 

Year*. 

Liverpool 

stork*. 

Hairs. 

Weekly  Weeks’  , 
deliv’s.  cons'n. 
Hales. 

Years. 

Liverpool 

storks. 

Hales. 

Weekly 

deliv*». 

Bales. 

Weeks’ 

eoos’n. 

1838, 

1839, 

248,000 

22, *00 

11 

1843, 

654,000 

24,500 

27 

200,000 

19,000 

11 

1844, 

750,000 

25.500 

29 

1840, 

306,000 

22,900 

16 

1845, 

685,000 

27,900 

32 

1841, 

430,000 

20,300 

21 

1846, 

546,000 

27,900 

19 

1842, 

457,000 

21,400 

21 

1647. 

about  400,000  about  22,000 

18 

Now,  any  serious  diminution  of  these  stocks,  with  the  fair  weekly  con- 
sumption anticipated  for  the  next  year,  would  advance  prices  ; and,  as  the 
supply  will  not  much  exceed  the  probable  demand,  a fall  below  the  average 
rates  is  not  to  be  expected. 

We  will  now  consider  the  supply,  and  begin  first  with  the  American 
cotton.  The  average  crop  of  the  United  States,  for  the  last  five  years,  has 
been  2,137,000  bales;  and,  if  the  present  season  had  been  favorable,  the 
amount  planted  would  have  produced  over  two  millions  and  a half.  The 
high  prices  of  last  season  have  extended  the  cultivation  to  the  utmost  limit. 
The  small  farmers,  who  usually  confine  themselves  to  corn,  have*this  year 
a patch  in  cotton ; and  the  large  planters,  remembering  the  disasters  of 
the  past,  have  planted  more  than  their  hands  could  pick  out  in  a favorable 
season.  The  late  spring,  and  the  heavy  rains,  and  the  boll-worm,  and 
also  the  caterpillar,  have  made  sad  inroads  in  this  large  planting;  but 
still  enough  is  left  to  reward  the  labors  of  the  planter  with  an  average 
yield.  In  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  the  rains  have  stimulated  the 
plant  in  the  rich  lands,  so  that  it  has  run  too  much  to  weed,  and  produced 
but  a small  amount  of  fruit.  The  boll,  worm  has  been  unusually  abundant- 
The  picking  began  very  late,  so  that  there  has  not  been  enough  time  for  the 
forms  to  mature,  before  the  cold  weather  interrupted  their  growth.  The 
amount  planted  has,  however,  been  very  large,  and  the  poor  lands  are 
doing  very  well.  The  hot  sun  and  dry  weather,  since  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, have  been  very  line  for  maturing  and  opening  the  bolls.-  These 
causes  will  bring  up  the  crop  very  nearly  to  the  amount  of  last  season, 
and  some  good  judges  estimate  it  fully  as  much.  On  the  Chattahoochee, 
where  the  greater  portion  of  the  Florida  crop  is  produced,  the  disasters 
from  the  worm  and  the  rain  have  been  more  serious,  and  nothing  like  an 
average  crop  is  expected.  But  the  injuries  last  year  were  as  great,  and 
about  the  same  receipts  are  expected.  From  Florida  proper  a con- 
siderable increase  may  be  anticipated.  From  all  parts  of  Alabama  and 
Mississippi,  which  send  their  cotton  to  Mobile,  the  reports  have  been  dis- 
couraging; but  in  the  Western  part  of  this  district,  the  disasters,  though 
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serious,  have  not  equalled  those  of  last  year.  A full  crop  would  give 
Mobile  600,000  bales,  while  the  receipts,  last  season,  only  reached 
320,000.  The  recent  fine  weather  has  checked  the  worm,  opened  the 
cotton,  and  given  the  planters  a fine  opportunity  to  gather  what  is  pro- 
duced. The  West  and  Southwest  part  of  this  section  suffered  last  year 
very  much  from  the  caterpillar,  and  a considerable  increase  may,  therefore, 
now  be  expected.  From  the  Eastern  part  the  reports  are  a little  more 
favorable  than  last  year.  The  receipts  at  Mobile  will,  probably,  increase 

100.000  or  120,000  bales.  From  every  part  of  the  country,  which  sends 
its  cotton  to  New  Orleans,  there  is  a promise  of  an  average  crop.  No- 
where, except  in  Texas,  is  the  yield  abundant ; but  everywhere  the  pros- 
pect is  good.  Leaving  out  last  year,  the  average  receipts,  at  New  Or- 
leans, not  including  Texas,  have  been,  for  the  preceding  four  years, 

972.000  bales,  and,  for  the  present  season,  they  may  be  put  at  a million. 
The  amount  from  Texas  will  be  much  greater  than  in  any  former  year. 
For  the  whole  country,  I would  estimate  the  crop  as  follows  : — 

Receipts,  1845.  Receipts,  1848.  Receipts,  1847.  Est.  for  1847. 


Bales.  Bales.  Balts.  Balts. 

New  Orleans  and  Texas,  950,000  1,064,000  714,000  1,050,000 

Mobile, 517,000  422,000  324,000  425,000 

Florida, 189,000  141,000  128,000  155,000 

Georgia, 295.000  195,000  243,000  245,000 

South  Carolina, 426,000  252,000  350,000  350,000 

Other  places, 38,000  27,000  20,000  25,000 


Total 2,405,000  2,101,000  1,779,000  2,250,000 


The  receipts  from  India,  which  had  been  falling  off  for  several  years 
in  consequence  of  low  prices,  and  the  repeal  of  the  discriminating  duty  in 
England,  have  increased  during  the  present  year ; and,  as  the  stimulus  of 
advanced  prices  has  operated  on  the  planting  of  the  new  crop,  an  increase 
may  be  anticipated  in  the  imports  for  1848.  India  is  able  to  produce  a 
large  supply  of  cotton.  The  quality  is  inferior ; but,  with  remunerating 
prices,  the  quantity  would  soon  be  doubled,  or,  perhaps,  quadrupled.  The 
receipts  for  several  years  past,  and  some  of  the  circumstances  which  have 
affected  them,  are  contained  in  the  following  table  : — 


Year*. 

1825  to  1833. 
1833  to  1841. 
1841  to  1843. 
1843  to  1845. 

1845  to  1847. 

1846  

1846 

1846  

1847  

1847 

1847 


RECEIPTS. 

Bale*. 

Average 73,000 

“ 140,000 

“ 265,000 

“ 210,000 

“ 125,000 

Six  months 44,000 

Sept.  1 7,  Liverpool  38,000 

Whole  year. 95,000 

Six  months 87,000 

Se  pt.  1 7,  Liverpool  7 6,000 
Whole  year,  about  190,000 


Declining  prices. 

High  prices. 

Chinese  war. 

Peace,  and  low  prices. 

Low  prices,  and  repeal  of  duty. 
<i  it  n 

it  it  a 

1 1 it  it 

Advance  in  prices. 

it  it 

!<  II 


and  for  1848,  I would  anticipate  about  the  same  as  1847 ; because, 
although  prices  are  not  so  high,  the  production  has  been  stimulated  by  the 
prices  of  the  present  year,  and  the  decline  is  not  so  great  as  to  prevent 
shipments  to  Liverpool  and  London. 

The  receipts  in  Great  Britain  from  other  places,  besides  India  and  the 
United  States,  are  small,  and  nearly  stationary.  The  following  has  been 
their  amount  for  the  last  six  years  : — 
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Yean. 

1841., 

1842., 
1843. 

1844.. 

1845.. 


Bales. 

165.000 

124.000 

165.000 

197.000 

201.000 


Yean. 

1846,  

1846,. ..Sept  17,  Liverpool 

1847, 

1847, about 

Average,  for  six  years, 


Bales. 

158.000 

117.000 
71,000 

120.000 

168,000 


The  falling  off  has  been  principally  in  Egyptian,  which  has  been  di- 
verted more  to  the  French  market.  The  average  amount  may  be  expected 
for  1848.  The  whole  supply,  from  all  these  sources,  will  then  be  as 
follows  : — 


Crop  of  the  United  States 

Receipts  in  Great  Britain  from  India 

Receipts  in  Great  Britain  from  other  places 

1846. 

Bales. 

1,780,000 

190,000 

120,000 

1847. 

Bales. 

2,250,000 

190.000 

170.000 

Total  supply 

2,090,000 

2,610,000 

Turning  now  our  attention  to  the  demand,  I begin  with  the  United 
States.  Our  consumption  has  been  regularly  increasing  for  many  years 
past.  It  has  received  a check  during  the  last  year,  and  this  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  the  high  prices,  as  the  country  has  been  unusually  prosperous, 
but  rather  to  the  tariff  of  1846.  This  has  introduced  an  immense  supply 
of  English  goods  at  low  prices,  and  thus,  probably,  checked  the  growth  ot 
our  domestic  manufactures.  It  may  be  that  the  stocks  in  the  hands  of  the 
consumers  are  smaller  than  usual,  because  of  the  high  price  of  cotton ; 
and  if  so,  this  will  account  for  the  want  of  increase  in  the  last  year’s  con- 
sumption. But  if  the  effects  of  the  new  tariff  have  not  as  yet  been 
really  felt  by  our  spinners,  we  may  the  more  certainly  look  for  them  in  the 
next  year.  The  anticipated  scarcity  of  money,  on  account  of  the  Mexican 
war;  the  small  amount  of  our  future  exports  of  breadstuffs,  compared  wfith 
last  year,  added  to  the  low  prices  of  English  goods,  forbid  us  to  expect  any 
increase  in  the  American  demand  for  1848.  Our  consumption  has  been, 
for  four  years  past,  as  follows  : — 


Years. 

1844.. 

1845. 


Bales. 

347.000 

389.000 


Years. 

1846. 

1847. 


423^000 

428,000 


and,  for  1948,  I cannot  estimate  it  higher  than  440,000  bales. 

The  consumption,  in  France,  of  American  cotton,  has  been,  generally, 
very  regular ; but  the  high  prices  of  food,  and  of  cotton,  have  caused  a 
great  falling  off  in  the  deliveries  of  the  present  year.  The  monetary  diffi- 
culties there,  will  prevent  any  great  activity  in  the  next  season  ; and, 
though  the  crops  are  good,  and  the  prices  of  cotton  likely  to  be  moderate, 
the  embarrassments,  past  and  present,  will  not  warrant  the  expectation  of 
the  full  average  demand.  The  following  have  been  the  amounts  of  the 
deliveries  of  American  cotton,  in  France,  for  several  years  past : — 


Years. 

Bales. 

Years. 

Bale*. 

1842 

366,000 

1846 

345,000 

1843 

351,000 

336,000 

1846 

276,000 

1844 

1847.... 

168,000 

1845.. 

351,000 

1847.... 

. . . whole  year,  about 

230,000 

The  fall  in  cotton,  and  the  good  harvests,  will  help  this  consumption  ; 
but  I would  not  estimate  it  higher  than  300,000  bales  for  1848. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  falling  off  in  the  consumption,  for  the  present  year, 
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has  been  immense— exceeding  that  of  any  former  yeaft  The  Liverpool 
deliveries  to  the  trade,  which  comprise  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  whole 
British  consumption,  show  the  decline  to  have  been  greatest  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  ; but  it  has  stopped  increasing,  for  the  last  two  months, 
and  is  now  stationary : — 


Total  sales  to  the  trade. 

Weekly  deliveries. 

1846. 

1847. 

1846. 

1847. 

Pales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

April  1 

381,930 

230,240 

29,400 

17,700 

June  3 

617,560 

429,410 

28,100 

19,500 

July  30 

877,580 

672,870 

29,200 

22,400 

Sept.  17 , 

1,118,500 

800,350 

30,200 

22,200 

and  the  total  consumption,  for  the  United 

Kingdom,  has  been, 

according 

to  “Burns’  Commercial  Glance”  : — 

• 

Bales. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  1846 

..  

832,000 

And  for  the  first  six  months  of  1847. 

644,643 

In  spite  of  the  commercial  difficulties,  a little  amelioration  may  now  be 
expected  ; but  the  whole  consumption  will  not,  probably,  exceed  1,250,000 
bales,  for  1847,  against  1,570,000  in  1846,  1,560,000  in  1845,  1,400,000 
in  1844,  and  1,390,000  in  1843.  This  great  decline  has  been  principally 
in  the  home  demand,  as  the  exports  of  cotton  goods  have  nearly  reached 
their  usual  average.  The  amounts  taken  by  the  Western  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, are  the  only  ones  that  have  seriously  fallen  off ; while  this  deficiency 
has  been,  in  part,  made  up  by  the  increase  to  the  United  States,  and  other 
countries,  out  of  Europe.  If  we  estimate  the  weight  of  calicoes,  both 
printed  and  plain,  at  three  ounces  per  yard,  the  weight  of  calicoes  and 
yarn  exported,  for  the  first  six  months  of  1846  and  1847,  will  furnish  the 
following  comparison : — 


Lb*.  Lbs.  Lbs. 

India  and  China 38,000,000  40,000,000  38,000,000 

West  of  Europe.- 54,000,000  61,000,000  39,000,000 

East  of  Europe 19,000,000  16,000,000  16,000,000 

United  States 3,000,000  2,000,000  8,000,000 

Other  countries 26,000,000  24,000,000  30,000,000 


Total 140,000,000  143,000,000  131,000,000 


The  deficiency  in  the  exports,  and  in  the  home  consumption,  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  high  prices  of  cotton  and  of  food.  These  causes  con- 
spired to  diminish  the  exports  to  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy  ; they  coun- 
teracted each  other  in  Russia  and  the  Levant,  and  they  both  tended  to  in- 
crease the  exports  to  the  United  States.  The  abundant  harvests  of  the 
present  year,  and  the  moderate  prices  of  cotton,  will  tend  strongly  to  re- 
store things  to  their  usual  condition.  They  will  lessen  the  pressure  in  the 
English  money  market,  and  enable  the  laborer  to  purchase  more  largely 
of  the  manufacturer.  The  high  wages,  caused  by  the  demand  for  labor 
on  the  English  railroads  and  in  the  iron  and  mining  districts,  will  stimu- 
late the  home  consumption,  while  the  relaxation  in  the  English  and  the 
American  tariffs  will  keep  the  export  trade  in  full  activity.  These  causes 
will  not,  however,  be  sufficient  to  bring  the  consumption  of  cotton  up  to 
the  figures  of  1846,  because  the  price  is  still  high,  and  the  embarrass- 
ments and  failures  of  the  present  year  will  exert  an  influence  on  the  future. 
I would  estimate  the  English  demand,  for  1848,  at  1,400,000  bales,  which 
is  about  half-way  between  the  consumption  in  1846  and  1847. 
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The  other  deikand,  out  of  the  supplies  I have  considered  above,  cannot 
be  estimated  with  great  accuracy,  being  somewhat  irregular  and  uncer- 
tain.  The  American  and  English  exports  to  other  countries,  and  the  ap- 
parent consumption,  for  several  years  past,  have  been  as  follows  : 

American  English 

exports.  exports. 

Bales.  Bales. 

194,000 

144,000 

285,000 

' ” 205,000 


Year*. 

1843. 


120,000 

137.000 

123.000 

194.000 


Stocks  on 
the  continent. 
Bales. 

149.000 

126.000 

95.000 

77.000 


Apparent 

consumption. 

Baits. 


304.000 

439.000 

417.000 


about  330,000 


1844  

1845  

2Q47 170,000  about  150^000 

The  deficiency  this  year  will,  in  part,  be  made  up,  as  in  the  English 
market ; and  I would  estimate  this  demand,  with  moderate  pnces  of  cotton, 
at  870,000  bales,  for  the  year  1848.  We  have  now  considered  the  total 
demand.  It  is  as  follows 

1848. 

Bales. 

440.000 
1,400,000 

300.000 

370.000 


1847. 

Demand. 

Bales. 

430,000 

1,250,000 

230,000 

Wftnis  in  r ranee  oi  /iinrriuiii  

Other  exports,  from  the  United  States  and  England...... 

320,000 

2,230,000 

2,510,000 


By  comparing  the  supply  and  demand,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  promise 
to  be  nearly  the  same.  Prices  may,  therefore,  be  expected  to  be  near 
their  average  rate,  neither  high  or  low.  If  they  should  fall  below  tJlls,a 
any  time,  the  increased  consumption,  with  the  present  diminished  stocks, 
would  immediately  bring  up  prices  ; while  the  experience  of  the  tot  year 
shows  that  they  cannot  be  kept  higher  without  stopping  the  English 
factories,  and  thereby  decreasing  the  consumption  below  the  probable 
supplies.  The  prospects  of  the  planter  are  good.  A fair  crop  at  tair 
prices  is  better  for  him  than  a large  crop  at  low  prices,  or  a short  crop 
at  high  prices.  The  golden  mean  is  better  either  than  abundance  or 
scarcity. 


Art.  111.— A NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OP  RAILROADS. 

The  railroad  has  become  the  great  instrument  of  land  commerce  and 
trade.  So  superior  to  all  other  instrumentalities  is  it,  for  the  transmission 
of  written  and  printed  matter,  the  rapid  and  certain  movement  of  military 
forces,  and  the  interchange  of  commercial  equivalents  between  distant 
points' of  the  same  country,  that  no  nation  can  maintain  its  position  among 
the  foremost  in  civilization  without  availing  itself,  freely,  of  its  advantages. 
This  truth  seems  to  have  been*  fully  appreciated  by  all  the  enlightened 
governments  of  Europe.  The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  has,  for  many 
years,  legislated  for  the  encouragement  of  railroad  construction  in  that 
kingdom,  until  every  part  of  it  is  furnished  with  the  means  of  rapid  move- 
ment for  all  its  industrial  and  social  exchanges. 

Belgium,  under  the  guidance  of  her  intelligent  and  patriotic  king,  has 
completed  a system  of  railroads  by  which  the  whole  power,  moral  and 
physical,  of  that  kingdom,  may,  within  a few  hours,  be  concentrated  at  any 
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desired  point.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say,  that  this  system  of  rail- 
roads has  doubled  her  power,  and  the  means  of  enjoyment  of  her  people. 

The  government  of  France,  the  leading  States  of  Germany,  Austria, 
Russia,  and  the  States  of  the  Church,  are  now  putting  forth  all  their  avail- 
able strength  to  emulate  Great  Britain  and  Belgium. 

In  our  own  country,  whose  people  are  never  willingly  left  behind  those 
of  any  other  nation  on  earth,  in  embracing  every  means  which  promises 
to  give  them  a forward  impulse  in  the  road  to  greatness,  much  has  been 
done  by  private  companies,  and  something  by  States,  but  nothing  by  our 
general  government.  No  general  system  worthy  to  bring  the  distant  parts 
of  this  great  land  into  near  neighborhood  with  each  other,  has  yet  been 
constructed,  or,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  contrived.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  fullness  of  time  has  come  for  the  action  of  Congress  in  this  matter.  The 
people  are  ready  and  anxious  to  see  the  power  of  the  general  government 
put  forth  to  aid  the  construction  of  these  beneficent  works.  Nothing 
which  Congress  could  do  would  so  invigorate  the  hopes  and  energies  of 
our  population.  Scattered  over  a great  country,  full  of  natural  riches,  and 
admirably  adapted  to  the  construction  of  the  railroad,  our  people  need  no- 
thing but  the  completion  of  a proper  system,  to  set  in  motion  all  their  ener- 
gies of  mind  and  body,  for  the  improvement  of  their  condition. 

Such  a system  can  only  be  devised  and  speedily  completed  by  the 
general  government.  Into  the  hands  of  that  government  has  been  en- 
trusted, for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  an  immense  body  of  land,  and  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  raising  money  by  taxing  imports.  The  means  of  beneficent 
action  are  thus  provided  ; and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will  be 
speedily  used.  If  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  East  and  the  West,  the 
North  and  the  South,  are  allowed  to  influence  the  proceedings  of  Congress, 
we  cannot  doubt  that,  before  another  year,  the  representative  body  will 
devise  a plan  of  improvement  just  to  the  different  sections,  and  satisfactory 
to  the  whole  nation. 

A great  convention  met  at  Chicago  on  the  5th  of  July  last,  to  urge  upon 
Congress  the  improvement  of  our  harbors  and  rivers.  It  was  not  only  a 
great  convention  in  numbers,  but  it  was  great  in  mind  and  strong  in  pur- 
pose. It  was  the  first  step  in  a movement  which  will  over-ride  the  little 
purposes  of  party  politics,  and  unite  in  action  all  who  desire  to  see  our 
government  made  an  instrument  of  blessings.  Its  purpose  was  to  concen- 
trate power  for  securing  the  improvement  of  harbors  and  rivers.  This  is 
right.  But  the  people  immediately  interested  in  these  improvements  do 
not  desire  to  see  the  action  of  government  stop  with  them.  The  coasts  of 
the  ocean,  gulf  and  lakes,  and  our  great  rivers,  should  be  made  safe 
for  commerce  ; but  the  majority  of  our  people  are  but  indirectly  interested 
in  these  improvements  of  channels,  ready-made.  The  borders  of  our  seas 
and  rivers  constitute  but  a small  portion  of  the  whole  country.  Those  who 
live  in  interior  towns,  and  those  who  cultivate  the  broad  expanse  of  coun- 
try away  from  our  coasts  and  large  rivers,  are  not  less  entitled  to  the  fos- 
tering care  of  government  than  their  more  fortunately  situated  neighbors. 
To  them  the  speedy  transportation  of  the  mail,  and  the  best  means  of  com- 
mercial intercourse,  are  not  less  important  than  to  others.  No  system, 
therefore,  which  does  not  operate  in  favor  of  the  intermediate  inhabitants, 
as  well  as  of  the  great  river  and  coast  population,  should  be  adopted. 
Equal  justice  to  every  section,  and  to  every  portion  of  each  section,  which 
a system,  national  in  its  character,  can  dispense,  should  be  observed. 
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The  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  construct,  or  aid  to  construct,  a 
national  system  of  railroads,  rests  on  firmer  and  broader  grounds  than  the 
construction  of  harbors  and  the  improvement  of  rivers.  For  the  latter,  the 
power  is  implied  from  the  general  power  “to  regulate  commerce,”  or  “to 
maintain  a navy or  it  stands  on  a doubtful  construction  of  the  express 
power  to  raise  money  to  provide  for  the  common  defence  or  general  wel- 
fare ; or  it  must  be  brought  within  the  category  of  the  power  “ to  pass 
laws  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  execution  the  specified  powers.” 
It  would  be  a proof  of  vanity  or  weakness  in  us  to  moot  the  question  of  the 
power  of  Congress  to  improve  harbors  and  rivers.  From  the  time  when 
legislation  under  the  constitution  began,  the  power  has  been  used  by  nearly 
every  Congress,  and  with  the  express  or  implied  sanction  of  nearly  every 
president.  Most  of  the  opposition  has  grown  out  of  the  real  or  supposed 
want  of  nationality  of  some  of  the  works  for  which  appropriations  have 
been  asked  or  made. 

The  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  cause  the  construction  of  a na- 
tional system  of  railroads  can  scarcely  be  called  in  question  ; but  a9  it  has 
not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  much  discussed,  a few  remarks  in  relation  to 
it  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

Under  the  express  power  “ to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads,” 
Congress  is  bound  to  establish,  to  fix  permanently,  for  the  carriage  of  the 
mail,  the  best  instrumentality  which  the  improvements  of  the  age  have 
brought  into  use.  The  power  to  establish  a post-road  is  a power  to  es- 
tablish the  best  post-road.  A railroad  is  not  only  the  best  road,  but,  on  the 
main  routes,  it  is  the  only  road  on  which  the  mail  can  be  carried  with  any 
advantage  to  the  public.  The  power  to  establish  post-roads  is  not  carried 
out  in  the  late  act  of  Congress  which  authorizes  the  postmaster-general  to 
make  contracts  with  the  owners  of  railroads,  from  year  to  year,  to  carry 
the  mail.  Such  a contract  surely  establishes  no  post-road.  If  it  establish 
anything,  it  is  the  dependence  of  the  general  government  on  the  interest 
or  caprice  of  the  owners  of  railroads.  Afloat  on  the  changeable  tide  of 
railroad  directorship,  the  power  to  establish,  as  given  by  the  constitution, 
is  so  far  from  being  exerted,  that  it  scarcely  amounts  to  more  than  the 
power  of  submitting  to  the  will  of  these  owners.  The  provision  of  the  act, 
on  this  subject,  seems  to  have  no  warrant  in  constitutional  authority,  unless 
it  is  derived  from  the  power  to  make  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  carry 
into  execution  the  power  to  establish  post-roads.  But  such  a temporary 
and  temporizing  law  is  not  necessary  or  proper,  when  the  direct  authority 
to  establish  post-roads  remains  unused.  The  law  seems  to  have  been 
framed  to  evade  the  performance  of  the  duty  to  establish  post-roads  ; and  for 
this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  should  have  been  opposed  by  the  friends  of 
strict  construction  as  well  as  by  the  friends  of  liberal  construction. 

That  Congress  will  be  compelled  to  establish  railways  as  post-roads,  or 
give  up  the  mail  service,  no  one  can  doubt.  The  time  and  mode  present 
great  practical  difficulties  which  remain  to  be  overcome.  The  time  should 
not  be  delayed  beyond  what  will  suffice  to  digest  a wise  system.  This 
system  requires  much  knowledge,  reflection,  practical  patriotism,  and  skill, 
to  give  it  consistency  and  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  great  body  of  the 
nation.  To  draw  the  line  between  national  and  local  improvements  will 
require  many  concessions  of  private  opinions  and  immediate  interest. 
What  would  be  national  with  a very  extended  system,  might  not  be  so  with 
a plan  more  restricted  to  great  objects.  In  the  commencement,  therefore, 
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policy  requires  that  such  routes  only  as  are  of  greatest  importance,  and  the 
nationality  of  whose  benefits  are  least  doubtful,  should  first  be  established. 
But  a complete  system,  embracing  those  of  a second  and  third  class, 
should  be  adopted,  and  new  objects,  from  year  to  year,  be  embraced  in  the 
classification,  as  the  resources  of  the  different  sections  of  the  country  are 
developed.  Thus  would  the  legislation  of  Congress,  pursuing  for  a long 
course  of  years  one  great  object,  adapt  itself  to  the  varying  wants  of  the 
nation. 

Although  railroads  are  the  only  means  by  which  the  Post-Office  Depart* 
ment  can  be  made  generally  beneficial,  and  the  power  to  construct,  or  aid 
to  construct  them  for  this  one  object,  is  clearly  devolved  on  our  national 
government,  there  are  other  national  interests  which  would  be  promoted 
by  railroads,  well  worthy  the  immediate  attention  of  Congress.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  internal  commerce , national  defence , and  repressing 
insurrection.  If  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
carries  with  it,  as  incidental,  the  right  to  build  light-houses,  breakwaters, 
and  to  improve  harbors,  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  States 
clearly  confers  the  right  to  aid  internal  commerce  as  effectually,  in  the 
best  mode  in  which  that  aid  can  be  rendered.  The  power  to  foster  foreign 
commerce  is  not  more  clear  thaniho  power  to  promote  internal  commerce. 
The  constitution  gives  its  powers  to  a national  government  whose  territory 
is  greatly  more  adapted  to  an  extraordinary  development  of  internal  than 
of  external  commerce.  In  acting  on  these  powers,  the  interests  of  the 
people  who  inhabit  interior  must  be  cared  for,  as  well  as  those  of  the  peo- 
ple whose  residence  looks  out  on  foreign  nations.  If  the  power  to  regu- 
late embraces  the  power  to  aid,  in  the  case  of  foreign  commerce,  it  no  less 
embraces  the  same  power  in  the  case  of  internal  commerce.  From  the 
commencement  of  the  government,  a leading  object  of  congressional  and 
executive  action  has  been  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  foreign  com- 
merce. For  it,  our  coasts  and  harbors  have  been  surveyed  and  fortified  at 
an  expense  of  untold  millions.  For  it,  discriminating  duties  have  been 
levied,  and  commercial  treaties  entered  into.  For  its  defence,  a navy  has 
been  maintained  at  a cost  to  the  nation  of  hundreds  of  millions.  What 
has  our  government  done  to  foster  internal  commerce  ? Scarcely  anything. 
But  the  course  of  national  action  must  be  changed — it  will  be  changed.  The 
voters  of  the  great  interior  valley,  and  the  actions  in  immediate  connection 
withgit,  have  now  the  power  to  do  themselves  justice ; and  it  will  be  done. 
To  regulate  commerce  among  the  States  wifi  have  as  beneficial  a mean- 
ing as  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations.  Why  should  it  not  ? 
Is  the  promotion  of  a community  of  feelings  and  interests  less  impor- 
taut  among  the  States  than  with  foreign  nations  ? Foreign  commerce 
is  said  partially  to  denationalize  those  engaged  in  it.  Commerce  among 
the  States  would,  on  the  same  principle,  tend  powerfully  to  nationalize  us. 
If  we  become  one  people  in  feeling  and  interest,  we  shall  become  one  in 
action. 

The  construction  of  railroads,  and  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors, 
seem  to  be  the  best  means  by  which  the  government  can,  beneficially, 
regulate  commerce  among  the  States.  Are  they  not  also  the  best  means 
of  national  defence,  and  of  suppressing  insurrections  ? 

By  them,  the  most  speedy  and  certain  concentration  of  military  force 
may  be  effected.  It  is  contrary  to  the  policy  of  our  government  to  keep 
up  a large  defensive  military  organization.  But  our  frontiers  touch  the 
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dominions  of  the  most  powerful  nation  which  the  world  has  known. 
Across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  continent  this  power  bounds  us  on  the 
North,  and  over  all  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  on  which  our 
shores  spread  out,  her  navy  holds  supremacy.  With  this  warlike  power 
it  is  believed,  by  wise  men,  that  our  country  is  destined  to  have  a deadly 
struggle.  How  shall  we  prepare  for  it  ? Not  by  creating  a great  army 
and  navy,  which  would  eat  out  our  substance,  and,  perhaps,  overturn  our 
free  government ; not  by  lining  our  frontier  and  coasts  with  fortifications 
which  could  not  be  properly  manned  without  a large  standing  army,  and 
which  might  be  evaded  by  the  foe.  Safer,  cheaper,  and  more  certain 
means,  should  be  adopted.  Improve  the  organization  of  the  militia ; pro- 
vide thp  materials  of  defence  in  safe  arsenals  ; and,  above  all,  make  re- 
liable your  river  and  harbor  accommodations,  and  your  means  of  concen- 
tration, by  a complete  system  of  railroads.  By  these  you  increase  wealth, 
instead  of  consuming  it.  You  place  in  the  hands  of  the  people  the  means 
of  growing  in  knowledge  and  riches,  and  you  furnish  the  government  with’ 
an  immense  power  to  repel  invasion,  and  to  put  down  insurrection. 

The  suggestion  of  a plan  of  national  railroads,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
be  satisfactory  to  well-informed  and  fair-minded  men,  having  in  view  only 
the  public  good,  is  now  what  we  shall  venture  upon. 

What  lines  of  railroad  should  be  adopted  and  established  as  post-roads 
of  the  first  class  ? 

This  question  will  be  answered,  according  to  our  views  of  the  condition 
and  claims  of  the  whole  country,  with  reference  to  purely  national  in- 
terests. 

One  line  should  connect  the  States  of  the  Atlantic  border  from  Maine  to 
Louisiana.  This  might  commence  at  Bangor,  and,  passing  through  Au- 
gusta,  Concord,  Worcester,  Springfield,  Hartford,  New  Haven,  New  York, 
Trenton,  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Fredcricks- 
burgh,  Richmond,  Petersburgh,  Raleigh,  Columbia,  Augusta,  Louisville, 
Milledgeville,  Macon,  Columbus,  Montgomery,  Cahawba,  and  Jackson, 
terminate  at  Vicksburgh,  on  the  Mississippi. 

Another  line  should  connect  the  great  maritime  ports  on  the  Atlantic 
with  the  chief  points  on  the  lake  frontier.  Commencing  at  Boston  and 
New  York,  and  uniting  in  one  line  at  Albany,  it  should  thence  proceed 
through  Utica,  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Erie,  Cleveland,  Sandusky,  Toledo, 
Michigan  City,  and  Chicago,  to  the  Mississippi,  at  Galena  or  Quincy.  This 
line  would  be  about  1,300  miles  long. 

The  third  line  should  commence  at  Philadelphia,  and  pass  through  Pitts- 
burgh, Zanesville,  Columbus,  Indianapolis,  and  Springfield,  to  Quincy  or 
Alton,  on  the  Mississippi.  A branch  should  proceed  from  Pittsburgh  to 
Erie  or  Cleveland.  This  would  embrace  an  extent  of  about  1,000  miles. 

The  fourth  line  might  commence  at  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  and  pass 
through  Lynchburgh,  Charleston,  Point  Pleasant,  and  Chillicothe,  to  Day- 
ton,  on  the  third  line  ; comprehending  a distance  of  about  550  miles. 

The  fifihline  would  commence  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and,  pass- 
ing through  Hamburgh,  Augusta,  and  numerous  small  villages  in  Georgia, 
Chatanooga  and  Nashville,  in  Tennessee,  and  thence  directing  its  course 
to  the  Mississippi  opposite  St.  Louis,  with  which  it  should  connect,  pass 
on  to  its  Western  terminus,  at  Alton  or  Quincy.  This  line  would  be  from 
900  to  1,000  miles  long. 

The  sixth  and  last  line  should  commence  at  New  Orleans,  pass  over 
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the  Rigolets  to  Mobile,  from  which  point  a branch  should  extend  to  the 
Navy-Yard  at  Pensacola.  From  Mobile  the  main  line  should  proceed 
northward  through  Tuscaloosa,  Florence,  Nashville,  Frankfort,  Cincinnati, 
Dayton,  Toledo,  and  Monroe,  to  Detroit.  This  line,  with  its  branch,  would 
require  a road  of  about  1,100  miles. 

RECAPITULATION. 


1.  Atlantic  line 1,850  miles. 

2.  Northern  frontier  line • • 1,300  “ 

3.  Middle  line 1,000  “ 

4.  Virginia  line • • 550  “ 

5.  Southern  and  Western  line 1,000  “ 

6.  Gulf  and  Lake  line..  . 1,100  “ 

Total 6,800  “ 


l'he  termination  at  Vicksburgh  looks  to  an  extension  to  the  capital  of 
Texas,  and  that  at  Alton  or  Quincy  to  an  extension  to  the  Pacific. 

An  appropriation,  by  Congress,  of  $5,000  a mile,  would  insure  the 
completion  of  these  6,800  miles,  within  the  next  five  or  six  years.  All 
these  lines  in  operation,  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  & mile,  in  aid  of  the 
continuation  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific,  would  insure  the  speedy 
completion  of  that  line. 

The  States  on  the  West  side  of  the  Mississippi  might  receive  their  share 
of  the  national  funds,  at  present,  in  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors, 
and  in  the  incidental  benefits  of  the  system  East  of  that  river. 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  expatiate  on  the  merits  of  the  lines  above 
given.  Every  reader  who  wishes  to  form  a correct  judgment  upon  it,  will 
examine  the  system  on  a map  of  the  United  States.  With  such  examina- 
tion, if  it  does  not  vindicate  itself,  no  words  of  ours  would  avail.  Some 
doubts  were  felt  whether  a line  from  Baltimore  northwestward,  to  connect 
with  the  central  line,  should  not  be  embraced  in  the  system ; and,  also, 
whether  some  line  commencing  on  the  Southern  line  in  South  Carolina, 
and  extending  northwestward  through  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  by  way  of  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis, 
to  terminate  at  Chicago,  should  not  be  included.  On  the  whole,  k ap- 
peared more  advisable  to  confine  it,  for  the.  present,  to  the  six  lines  enu- 
merated. 

To  cause  these  lines  to  be  built,  within  the  next  six  years,  we  have  sup- 
posed that  aid  from  the  general  government,  to  the  amount  of  five  thou- 
sand dollars  per  mile,  would  suffice.  Several  of  the  more  expensive 
portions  have  already  been  constructed  ; and  over  the  interior  valley  they 
may  be  made,  m the  best  manner,  for  less  than  $20,000  per  mile,  inclu- 
ding fixtures  and  machinery.  The  routes  indicated  are  all  great  lines,  pro- 
mising such  profits  as  to  induce  capitalists  to  embark  in  them. 

To  some,  it  may  not  be  apparent  that  Congress  will  have  the  means  to 
accomplish  so  much  as  this  system,  with  the  proper  improvement  of  rivers 
and  harbors,  will  call  for.  We  will  suppose  the  whole  sum  needed  will 
be  $50,000,000.  This  will  not  be  so  much  money  withdrawn  from  the 
nation.  It  will  mostly  go  in  payment  of  labor  which  would  be,  otherwise, 
but  little  productive.  Let  us,  then,  see  what  are  our  means  to  repay  these 
$50,000,000.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  at  the  end  of  the  war  of  1812, 
a debt  of  about  $140,000,000  rested  on  us ; and  that,  in  1817,  an  act  was 
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passed  appropriating  810,000,000,  annually,  for  the  payment  of  that  debt. 
Under  that  act,  the  debt,  principal  and  interest,  was  paid  off  in  eighteen 
years.  Our  population,  during  those  eighteen  years,  was  increasing  from 
8,000,000  to  14,500,000.  For  the  eighteen  years,  from  1848,  our  num- 
bers will  range  from  22,000,000  to  36,000,000.  The  average  of  the  first 
period  was  11,250,000;  for  the  second  period  it  will  be  29,000,000.  A 
debt  of  8360,000.000  may,  therefore,  be  paid,  with  the  same  amount  of 
tax  for  each  individual  as  was  paid  from  1817  to  1835.  But  our  wealth 
has  increased  faster  than  our  numbers,  so  that,  in  fact,  our  means  of  pay- 
ment have  quadrupled  since  1817. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  resort  to  additional  taxation  to  pay  the  in- 
terest of  any  sum  needed  to  carry  out  our  plan  ; for  the  national  govern- 
ment holds  for  public  uses  more  than  a thousand  millions  acres  of  land. 
These  may  be  pledged  to  repay  any  loans  made  for  carrying  on  these 
beneficent  improvements.  They  are  good  security,  under  proper  manage- 
ment, for  8400,000,000. 

There  cannot,  then,  be  any  want  of  means  in  the  hands  of  Congress  to 
accomplish  the  great  good  for  which  the  people  are  so  anxious.  If  any 
want  of  disposition  be  manifested  among  the  representatives,  it  is  hoped 
their  constituents  will  not  be  backward  to  make  known  what  they  expect 
and  what  they  demand. 

In  regard  to  the  terms  on  which  aid  to  railroads  shall  be  granted,  there 
need  be  no  great  difficulties.  The  government  would,  of  course,  only 
make  the  grant  on  condition  that  the  mails  should  be  transported  as  often 
as  twice  each  day,  and  that  all  United  States  troops  and  munitions  of  war 
should  be  carried  free  of  charge.  There  need  be  no  limitation  to  this 
condition  of  mail  service,  unless  as  to  franked  documents,  newspapers,  and 
pamphlets. 

With  such  facilities  as  these  railroads  would  afford  for  giving  certainty 
and  rapid  movement  to  the  mail,  the  Post-Office  Department  would  again 
become  a blessing.  It  would  no  longer  require  judicial  and  congressional 
legislation,  backed  by  the  Executive,  to  keep  it  out  of  the  hands  of  enter- 
prising rivals.  Instead  of  a hindrance  to  the  dissemination  of  knowledge, 
it  would  become,  as  it  was  designed  to  be,  a benefit  to  all — an  injury  to 
none.  No  longer  depending  on  the  avarice  or  caprice  of  railroad  direc- 
tors for  its  operation  on  the  great  lines,  it  might  easily  arrange  with  the 
minor  lines  over  which,  as  yet,  Congress  shall  not  have  extended  the  na- 
tional authority. 

But  the  blessings  which  such  a system  would  confer  on  the  country,  far 
from  being  confined  to  the  Post-Office  Department,  would  be  diffused 
through  every  channel  of  business,  and  every  branch  of  society.  To  com- 
mercial exchanges  through  the  interior,  it  would  give  an  activity  beyond 
anything  witnessed  heretofore  in  inland  trade.  A face  of  gladness  would 
animate  every  department  of  toil,  and  new  motives  be  held  out  to  activity 
in  enterprise.  Social  as  well  as  commercial  intercourse  of  the  people  of 
distant  States,  would  break  down  local  prejudices  and  annihilate  sectional 
misunderstandings.  The  wages  of  labor  would  be  improved,  and  the 
profits  of  capital  increased  beyond  the  whole  cost  of  these  works.  Not 
only  would  the  different  sections  and  the  different  employments  become 
more  reconciled  and  friendly,  but  all  would  be  furnished  with  a new  mo- 
tive of  attachment  to  our  common  government.  All  would  see  and  feel 
that  it  could  make  itself  known  by  blessings  as  well  as  by  burdens ; that 
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its  administration  was  not  less  adapted  to  promote  the  works  of  peace,  and 
advance  the  glorious  march  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  than  the  victorious 
march  of  armies.  Such  works  exalt  a nation  far  more  than  success  in 
arms.  They  are  not  triumphs  over  fellow-men,  but  victories  over  igno- 
rance and  vice.  They  are  not  the  ephemeral  glories  that  perish  with  the 
generation  which  creates  them,  but  they  will  endure  to  dispense  blessings 
to  many  generations.  As  long  as  the  hills  stand,  or  the  valleys  disclose 
their  beauty,  so  long  will  these  works  bear  evidence  to  posterity  of  the 
energy  and  spirit  of  those  who  erected  them. 

We  shall  communicate  no  new  idea  to  any  member  of  Congress  by 
saying  that  the  House  of  Representatives  has  suffered  much  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  country,  by  its  devotion  to  partisan  objects.  It  has  come  to  be 
viewed  rather  as  the  national  arena  of  strife  for  office,  than*as  a body  of 
national  representatives  seeking  out  the  best  modes  of  advancing  the  true 
greatness  of  their  country.  An  opportunity  now  presents  itself  to  elevate 
themselves  and  the  nation.  As  republicans,  we,  the  people,  cannot  consent 
that  our  republic  shall  be  left  long  behind  the  kingdoms  of  the  old  world 
in  the  great  industrial  and  social  instrument  of  our  day.  We  cannot  con- 
sent that  it  shall  be  said  of  us  that,  possessing  the  finest  country  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  our  government  lacks  the  spirit  or  intelligence  to  pro- 
vide for  it  those  means  of  developing  its  resources  and  communicating 
with  each  other,  whidl  the  governments  of  Western  Europe  are  giving 
to  their  subjects. 

We  must  have  an  efficient  Post-Office  Department;  we  must  have  the 
best  means  for  the  concentration  of  our  military  forces  ; we  must  be  pro- 
vided with  the  best  ways  for  exchanging  the  productions  of  our  industry 
among  the  States. 

If  the  present  session  of  Congress  passes  without  efficient  action  on  this 
subject,  mass  meetings  should  be  held  in  every  State  to  confer  as  to  the 
best  means  of  making  the  national  government  conform  its  legislation  to 
the  wishes  of  the  people.  The  executive  committee  of  the  Chicago  con- 
vention will,  in  that  case,  call  a national  convention,  to  represent,  we 
hope,  the  friends  of  a railroad  system,  as  well  as  of  river  and  harbor  im- 
provements. A partial  system,  embracing  only  harbors  and  rivers,  might 
fail.  Perhaps  it  ought  to  fail ; for  neither  the  power  nor  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress is  more  clear  and  imperative  to  improve  rivers  and  harbors,  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the 
States,  than  to  build,  or  aid  to  build,  railroads.  J.  w.  s. 


Art.  IV.— A GENERAL  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY  FOB  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE,  ETC. 

Sir  : — Desirous  of  seeing  a General  Statistical  Society  established,  for 
the  whole  of  the  United  States,  I beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
readers  of  your  widely-circulating  journal  to  the  considerations  which  seem 
to  me  to  recommend  such  a society. 

All  will  agree  that,  in  scientific  investigations,  of  every  description,  our 
reasoning,  to  be  of  any  value,  must  be  founded  on  facts  previously  and 
carefully  observed  ; and,  in  many  of  the  most  important  branches  of  know- 
ledge, the  facts  required  are  to  be  ascertained  merely  by  accurate  enume - 
ratUmo that  io,  bjr  otatLoiics.  Djr  thooc,  and  these  alone,  we  can  trace 
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the  progress  of  society  and  civilization ; or,  in  other  words,  measure  a 
nation’s  moral  and  religious  improvement ; its  health,  wealthy  strength, 
and  safety. 

Let  me,  then,  briefly  notice  the  different  objects  of  human  knowledge 
and  inquiry,  in  which  statistics  are  important,  and  which  are  even  indis- 
pensable  to  just  and  practical  conclusions. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  modes,  in  which  statistics  may  be  advanta- 
geously employed,  consists  in  showing  the  amount  of  the  poptdaiion  of  a 
country,  and  how  it  is  distributed. 

The  important  truths,  which  we  have  been  able  to  deduce  from  the  de- 
cennial census,  taken  by  the  federal  government,  are  too  familiar  to  all  to 
be  insisted  upon.  That  document  has  enabled  us  to  see,  besides  the  actual 
numbers,  their  increase,  both  in  the  whole  Union,  and  in  the  separate 
States  ; to  compare  the  rate  of  increase,  at  one  period,  with  the  rate  at  an- 
other, as  well  as  in  one  State  with  another ; and  to  compare  the  different 
races  as  to  increase,  mortality,  and  longevity.  It  shows  us,  in  detail,  how 
the  whole  population  is  distributed,  as  to  sex,  age,  race,  natives,  and  im- 
migrants ; and,  lastly,  as  to  their  employments,  whether  in  agriculture, 
commerce,  manufactures,  navigation,  mining,  or  the  learned  professions. 

But  with  this  stock  of  valuable  information,  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  estimate  too  highly,  the  census,  occasionally,  also  suggests  questions 
and  doubts,  which  it  affords  no  means  of  solving.  #rhus,  for  instance,  it 
shows  a great  discrepancy  as  to  the  proportionate  number  of  lunatics  of  the 
colored  race  in  the  different  States.  Confessedly  inaccurate,  in  some  of 
its  details  on  this  subject,  it  has  been  asserted  not  to  be  trustworthy  in  any 
part  of  them ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  when 
we  see  a consistency  in  the  census,  in  this  particular,  and  that  the 
number  of  lunatics,  in  the  several  States,  increases  with  an  approach 
to  regularity,  as  we  proceed  North,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  a gradation 
of  errors,  in  the  census-takers,  correspondent  to  the  alleged  diversity 
in  the  different  States.  It  is,  then,  desirable  to  ascertain  how  much  of 
this  diversity  is  real,  and  how  much  is  to  be  referred  to  the  carelessness  of 
the  officers.  If  there  be  an  actual  difference  among  the  States,  we 
may  then  inquire  how  far  it  is  attributable  to  climate  or  other  physical 
causes,  and  how  much  to  moral  causes  ; and  accurate  knowledge  on  these 
points  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  close  and  diligent  inquiry  of  men  ar- 
dent in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  feeling  the  responsibility  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation. # 

There  is,  also,  exhibited  by  the  census,  an  extraordinary  difference  in 
the  longevity  of  the  different  races — that  of  the  enslaved  blacks  to  the 
whites  being  as  9 to  1 ; and  that  of  the  free  blacks  to  whites  as  30  to  1. 
To  remove  all  doubt  from  this  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  get  more 
authentic  proofs  of  the  ages  of  the  very  small  number  who  fall  under  this 
category  ; and  where  precise  certainty  is  unattainable,  as  in  most  cases  it 
probably  would  be,  we  might  know  whether,  after  making  ample  allow- 
ance  for  possible  error,  we  could  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusion  on  the 
subject,  or  whether  the  problem  must  remain  to  be  settled  by  future  ob- 
servation. It  is  a fact  in  physiology  that  well  deserves  examination. 

There  is,  in  like  manner,  uncertainty  about  the  number  of  immigrants 
to  the  United  States.  The  returns  to  the  custom-house,  required  by  law, 
are  not  always  accurate,  and  have  sometimes  been  intermitted.  Besides, 
a part  of  those  arriving  at  New  York,  and  perhaps  other  ports,  go  to 
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Canada  ; and  a part  of  those  sent  to  Canada  remove  to  the  United  States. 
All  these  facts  could  be  ascertained,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  by  the  in- 
quiries of  selected  individuals,  or  of  affiliated  societies. 

The  last  census,  also,  professed  to  give  enumerations  of  the  principal 
products  of  the  land,  labor,  and  capital  of  the  country,  the  value  of  which 
details  would  have  been  incalculably  increased,  if  we  could  confide  in  their 
accuracy.  They  are,  however,  replete  with  error ; and  it  is  greatly  to  be 
feared  that  even  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  in  details  of  this  character, 
is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  census,  without  an  increase  of  officers,  and, 
consequently,  of  expense,  that  will  not  be  incurred  by  the  legislature. 

By  such  details  we  could  ascertain  the  condition  and  progress  of  agri- 
culture in  the  several  States.  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  expected  that  the 
gross  amount  of  raw  materials  annually  produced  can  be  accurately  esti- 
mated by  statistical  societies  ; but  indicia  of  their  increase  or  decrease  are 
to  be  found  within  the  scope  of  their  inquiries : as,  in  the  current  prices 
of  agricultural  products,  taken  in  connection  with  the  quantities  exported ; 
the  prices  of  land ; the  establishment  of  agricultural  societies,  exhibi- 
tions, and  fairs  ; the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machines  ; of  manures, 
and  of  new  modes  of  husbandry  ; and  the  products,  per  acre,  in  specific 
cases. 

The  like  details  may  show  us  the  existing  condition  and  progress  of 
manufactures . The  number  of  manufactories  ; the  quantity  of  raw  ma- 
terial worked  up ; the  quantity  of  finished  fabric  ; the  price  of  the  fabric  ; 
the  amount  of  capital  employed ; the  number  of  operatives,  male  and 
female,  adults  and  children,  and  the  wages  of  each ; their  annual  profits — 
are  what  we  require  to  know,  and  they  may  be  all  accurately  ascer- 
tained. 

A comparison  in  these  particulars,  of  one  year  with  another,  would  show 
us  with  certainty  and  precision  the  changes  which  any  branch  of  manu- 
facturing industry  had  undergone,  whether  favorable  or  unfavorable  ; and, 
in  the  latter  case,  would  often  suggest  the  corrective. 

But  a large  portion  of  the  industry  and  capital  of  every  civilized  com- 
munity is  employed,  not  merely  in  producing  useful  commodities,  but  in 
transporting  them  from  one  place,  where  they  have  less  value,  to  another, 
where  they  have  greater;  and  whatever  cheapens  this  transportation,  has 
a double  effect  in  augmenting  the  wealth  of  the  community,  both  by  saving 
, expense  and  stimulating  production.  Statistics  at  once  inform  us  of  these 
improved  processes  of  transport,  as  well  as  aid  us  in  effecting  them, 
whether  they  take  place  in  ocean  navigation  ; in  the  smaller  vessels  that 
ply  along  the  coasts ; in  the  yet  smaller  which  thread  our  estuaries  and 
rivers,  or  glide  along  the  canals  ; or  in  our  various  land  vehicles,  from  the 
turnpike  wagon  to  the  railroad  steam-car. 

Sometimes  our  foreign  transport  is  vexed  and  burdened  by  the  commer - 
cial  regulations  of  other  countries,  by  way  of  fostering  their  own  naviga- 
tion and  commerce  ; which  regulations  we  are  obliged,  in  self-defence,  to 
counteract.  These  regulations  would  be  embraced  in  a comprehensive 
system  of  statistics.  Though  the  statistics  of  commerce  are,  in  general, 
amply  furnished  from  the  Treasury  Department,  and  other  official  acts  of 
the  federal  government,  there  are  some  important  facts  concerning  trade 
which  they  do  not  disclose.  Thus,  for  example,  they  take  no  account  of 
the  produce  of  the  several  States  sent  coastwise  to  other  States ; so  that  we 
know  not  how  much  of  wheat  or  flour,  which  is  exported  from  New  York 
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or  Baltimore,  for  example,  is  produced  in  the  States  of  those  cities,  and 
how  much  in  other  States. 

Nor  do  the  custom-house  returns  enable  us  to  estimate,  with  any  ap- 
proach to  correctness,  the  number  of  small  cratl  and  their  crews  which 
ply  on  our  great  bays  and  rivers.  In  an  accurate  account  of  all  the  ship- 
ping, of  every  description,  which  navigate  the  Chesapeake  and  the  nu- 
merous rivers  it  receives,  it  would  probably  be  found  to  be  the  greatest 
inland  nursery  for  seamen  on  the  globe.  It  would  comprehend  the  ship- 
ping of  Baltimore,  Alexandria,  Fredericksburgh,  Norfolk,  Richmond; 
several  smaller  ports  of  entry,  both  on  the  Eastern  and  Western  shores  of 
Maryland  ; besides  hundreds  of  shallops  and  schooners,  owned  by  wealthy 
planters  and  farmers  in  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Statistics,  more  detailed  than  we  yet  possess,  and  continued  through  a 
longer  period,  would  enable  us  to  decide,  with  certainty  and  confidence, 
on  the  comparative  advantages  of  canals  and  railroads , and  how  the  com- 
parative advantages  of  each  are  modified  by  particular  circumstances.  This 
is  a question  of  great  and  still  increasing  importance  in  a country  so  ra- 
pidly advancing  in  wealth  and  numbers  as  the  United  States. 

A better  knowledge  of  the  theory,  both  of  canals  and  railroads,  which 
must  be  founded  on  statistical  facts,  would  have  saved  many  millions  that 
have  been  improvidently  expended  in  our  country  in  both  these  species  of 
undertaking.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a demonstrable  truth,  that  every  un- 
dertaking of  the  sort  is  a misapplication  of  the  national  capital,  if  the  nett 
annual  profit  to  the  shareholder  is  not  equal,  and  cannot,  without  enhancing 
the  cost  of  transport,  be  made  equal  to  the  market  rate  of  interest.  When 
tried  by  this  test,  there  is  many  a railroad  and  canal  which  are  still  kept 
up,  and  are  a great  convenience  to  those  who  use  them,  which  must  be 
condemned  by  the  principles  of  a wise  economy.  The  good  they  confer 
is  like  buying  gold  for  eighteen  or  twenty  ounces  of  silver,  when  it  is 
worth  but  sixteen. 

The  statistics  of  banks , of  the  coin,  and  the  precious  metals  generally, 
important  auxiliaries  as  they  all  are  to  commerce,  and  even  the  every-day 
exchanges  of  life,  are  of  great  value.  By  making  us  acquainted  with  the 
actual  condition  of  our  moneyed  institutions,  they  greatly  tend  to  make 
that  condition  safe.  They  give  us  timely  warning  of  those  which  are  in 
peril,  whether  from  their  own  imprudence,  or  mere  mischance*  They 
may,  also,  enable  us  to  settle  the  mooted  question,  whether  gold  and  silver 
have  risen  in  value,  since  the  beginning  of  this  century ; and,  if  so,  to  what 
extent,  and  w hether  they  are  still  rising. 

A close  attention  to  the  amount  of  capital  of  all  the  banks  in  a commu- 
nity, their  issues,  deposits,  loans,  specie,  and  dividends,  and  to  the  fluc- 
tuations to  which  each  of  these  is  subject,  would  correct  many  prevalent 
errors  in  the  theory  of  banks.  Their  proper  functions  would  be  better  un- 
derstood, and  neither  be  roundly  denied  on  the  one  hand,  nor  grossly  overT 
rated  on  the  other.  The  crude  experiments  which  the  State  legislatures 
are  ever  making  on  this  subject,  whether  to  seek  in  bank  paper  a substi- 
tute for  capital,  or  to  extend  that  paper  beyond  its  natural  lignite,  or<o 
found  their  issues  upon  land,  or  funded  debt,  or  anything  but  gold  and  sil- 
ver, would  soon  have  their  fallacies  exposed. 

Statistics  of  our  fisheries — comprehending  the  whale,  cod,  mackerel, 
shad,  and  herring,  would  instruct  us  in  a valuable  branch  of  domestic  in- 
dustry. The  oyster  trade,  if  it  were  practicable  to  ascertain  its  amount, 
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would  be  truly  astonishing.  It  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  growth 
of  our  cities,  and  the  multiplication  of  railroads,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  it  employs  more  hands  than  all  the  other  fisheries  put  together. 

There  is  no  branch  of  home  industry  more  interesting  than  that  of 
mining.  The  native  minerals  may  rank  in  intrinsic  importance  in  the  fob 
lowing  order : — Coal,  iron,  salt,  lead,  copper,  and  gold.  The  progress  of 
the  coed  trade , as  certainly  as  anything  else,  marks  the  progress  of  manu- 
factures, and  the  growth  of  cities.  We  find,  too,  that  its  price  cheapens, 
rather  than  advances,  with  the  increased  consumption  ; so  that  it  bids  fair, 
in  its  inexhaustible  supplies  in  almost  every  portion  of  the  Western  coun- 
try, to  become  the  fuel  of  the  poorest  in  the  land.  The  rapid  increase  of 
the  iron  business  must,  also,  be  looked  at  with  great  interest.  At  the  rate 
at  which  it  has  lately  advanced,  we  may  expect  that  in  twenty  years,  or 
less,  the  country,  then  consuming  ten  times — perhaps  fifty  times — as  much 
as  at  present,  will  bo  able  to  supply  its  own  enormous  demand.  Should 
the  supply  of  native  gold  continue  to  increase,  as  is  not  improbable,  it  must 
always  be  a long  way  in  the  rear  of  the  other  minerals  mentioned,  on  the 
score  of  public  utility. 

But  statistics  are  not  confined  to  the  subject  of  national  wealth^-its 
amount,  its  sources,  and  its  progress — they  are  extended  to  yet  higher  ob- 
jects. They  make  us  acquainted  with  all  the  constituents  of  national 
greatness  and  welfare. 

In  medicine,  they  inform  us,  not  only  of  all  cases  of  fatal  disease,  but  of 
the  proportion  in  which  each  disease  has  done  the  work  of  death.  They 
may,  also,  inform  us  of  the  proportion  which  those  who  die  bear  to  those 
who  recover  in  any  particular  malady.  Different  countries  and  seasons 
may  be  compared  as  to  health,  mortality,  and  longevity  ; and  the  same 
disease  may  be  compared  in  different  countries,  and  at  different  periods. 
They  may  even  enable  us  to  compare  the  effects  of  different  remedies  and 
modes  of  treatment.  Thus,  a few  years  since,  some  German  physician 
recommended  the  use  of  bella  donna,  as  a preventive  of  scarlet  fever.  It 
was  accordingly  tried,  but  with  different  opinions  of  its  success ; yet  we 
can  hardly  doubt  that,  if  there  had  been  a careful  register  of  the  numerous 
cases  afforded  by  a large  city,  and  yet  more  by  several  cities,  we  could 
have  deduced  whether  it  was,  if  not  a certain,  a probable  preventive,  and 
what  was  the  degree  of  probability.  The  more  frequent  use  of  statistics 
of  late  years,  and  their  greater  accuracy,  has,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  the  ac- 
knowledged advancement  of  the  medical  science  ; and  its  beneficial  effects 
must  be  particularly  great  in  hospital  practice.  The  greater  liabilities  of 
each  sex,  and  of  particular  trades  and  occupations,' can  also  be  better  ascer- 
tained, and  be  more  carefully  guarded  against.  In  this  way,  a recent 
French  writer  has  shown  that  the  number  of  females  afHicted  with  cancer, 
is  ten  times  as  great  as  that  of  males.  The  probability  of  transmitting 
particular  diseases  to  descendants  may,  in  like  manner,  be  more  correctly 
estimated ; but  there  is  no  end  to  the  modes  in  which  faithful  enumera- 
tions of  cases  carefully  classed  may  instruct  and  enlighten  practitioners  in 
the  healing  art,  and  give  useful  admonitions  to  the  rest  of  the  community. 

In  the  statistics  of  schools  and  colleges,  we  may  see  the  extent  and  pro- 
gress of  juvenile  instruction  of  every  kind.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
valuable  parts  of  the  last  census.  If  it  mortified  the  pride  of  some  States, 
as  much  as  it  flattered  that  of  others,  it  likewise  stimulated  them  all  in  the 
c.  ise  of  education. 
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The  intellectual  progress  of  a country  may  be  further  seen  by  the  num- 
ber of  its  books  annually  printed — distinguishing  its  original  works  and 
its  re-prints ; the  number  of  its  newspapers,  and  other  periodicals ; of  its 
libraries,  and  the  number  of  volumes  contained  in  each ; and  lastly,  of  the 
number  of  its  indigenous  works  re-printed  abroad. 

The  progress  of  a taste  and  talent  for  the  fine  arts  may  be  exhibited  by 
statistics  of  the  number  of  professional  painters,  sculptors,  engravers,  and 
architects  ; the  number  and  value  of  the  works  of  art  imported ; the  num- 
ber of  public  exhibitions,  as  well  as  the  number  and  value  of  the  works 
exhibited  ; and  of  the  cost  of  the  public  buildings,  of  the  first  class,  an- 
nually erected. 

Finally,  statistics  may  show  our  moral  and  religious  advancement . The 
progress  of  education  itself  affords,  indeed,  some  evidence  of  improvement 
in  morals,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  influence  of  mental  culture  is 
not  so  great  or  decided  as  we  might  be  led  to  expect.  But  we  have  more 
unequivocal  proof  of  a country’s  moral  condition,  in  the  statistics  of  crime. 
Whenever  we  find  that  the  proportion  of  crimes,  for  several  years  in  suc- 
cession, have  increased  or  diminished,  we  cannot  doubt  that  there  has  been 
a correspondent  alteration  in  the  morality  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
Some  inferences  may,  also,  be  drawn  from  the  character  of  the  crimes  in- 
creased or  diminished.  It  is  only  by  a close  attention  to  the  statistics  of 
our  penitentiaries,  for  a number  of  years,  that  we  can  determine  the  effect 
of  these  institutions  in  preventing  crime,  and  settle  the  question,  long  agi- 
tated,  whether  society  can  safely  dispense  with  capital  punishment.  In- 
deed, there  is  scarcely  any  law  enacted  for  the  punishment  or  prevention 
of  offences,  whose  efficacy  may  not  be  tested  by  accurate  statistics,  judi- 
ciously used. 

The  progress  or  decline  of  religion  may,  in  like  manner,  be  indicated 
by  annual  enumerations  of  the  number  of  preachers  in  each  sect ; the 
number  of  sects  ; the  number  of  adherents  in  each ; the  number  of  places 
of  worship  ; the  amount  of  annual  endowments  ; and  the  increased  rigor 
or  relaxation  of  the  laws  of  mortmain , and  other  restrictions  founded  in 
jealousy  of  sacerdotal  influence.  So  the  number  of  public  charities , and 
the  amount  annually  disbursed  by  them,  may  be  considered  indicative  of 
an  increase  of  philanthropy,  or  of  wealth  in  one  part  of  the  community,  or 
of  poverty  in  another  part,  or  of  all  these  causes  together ; and  the  influ- 
ence to  be  ascribed  to  each  may  be  inferred  from  other  details. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  accurate  statistical  knowledge  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  everything  which  concerns  a nation’s  greatness,  or  morals, 
or  happiness ; and  thtft  it  affords  us  the  only  materials  for  settling  all 
doubtful  questions  of  national  policy,  as  it  brings  them  to  the  test  of  actual 
experience.  And  surely,  if  there  is  any  country  in  the  world  in  which 
they  are  particularly  useful,  it  is  in  the  United  States,  where  everything 
is  in  a course  of  unprecedented  advancement,  and  unceasing  change ; so 
that,  while,  in  most  countries,  it  requires  a generation  or  more  to  bring 
about  important  changes,  here  our  very  rapid  growth  makes  it  almost  as 
necessary  to  have  new  statistics  every  year,  as  a new  almanac.  Let  me 
add  that  our  numerous  journals,  among  which  your  own  Magazine  is  con- 
fessedly pre-eminent,  furnish  us  with  a large  and  still  increasing  quantity 
of  valuable  statistical  information.  If  these  scattered  rays  were  collected 
into  one  focus,  as  might  be  done  by  such  a society,  what  a world  of  light 
might  they  not  shed  on  great  questions  of  national  welfare  ! 
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Deeply  impressed  with  these  truths,  I have  ventured  lo  take  the  prece- 
ding imperfect  and  cursory  notice  of  them,  for  the  sake  of  recommending 
statistics  to  those  who  are  less  familiar  with  the  subject ; and,  also,  of  in- 
viting those  who  agree  with  me  in  estimating  their  importance,  to  co- 
operate in  establishing  a General  Statistical  Society  for  the  whole  Union . 
It  would  probably  be  found  sufficient  for  such  a society  to  meet  but  once 
or  twice  a year,  alternately  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia  ; and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  society  could  be  prepared  for  them  by  standing  committees, 
annually  appointed. 

I would,  therefore,  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  those  who  are 
friendly  to  the  proposed  institution,  would  signify,  by  letters,  post-paid,  ad- 
dressed to  the  editor  of  Hunt’s  Merchants’  Magazine,  their  willingness  to 
concur  in  its  establishment ; and,  also,  whether  they  approve  of  a general 
meeting,  convened  for  that  purpose,  in  the  month  of  April  or  May  next,  in 
this  city  or  New  York. 

GEORGE  TUCKER. 

Philadelphia , October  22,  1847. 


Art.  V.— BEBTS  AND  FINANCES  OF  THE  STATES  OF  THE  UNION: 

WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THEIR  GENERAL  CONDITION  AND  PROSPERITY.* 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  New  England  States — Maine  and  Massachusetts . 

PHOHPKRITYOr  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES— PU  BMC  DEBT  Or  TIIE  STATE  OP  MAINE— LUMBER  TRADE- 
BOUNDARY  QUESTION — RESOURCES  OF  STATE  Of  MAINE— REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE— TONNAOE  OP 
THE  SEVERAL  DISTRICTS  OP  MAINE— MASSACHUSETTS— HER  ANNUAL  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE- 
OUTSTANDING  STATE  STOCK.— RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OP  WESTERN  RAILROAD— EASTERN — 
BOSTON  AND  MAINE— NORWICH  AND  WORCESTER,  DO.— REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  OP  MASSACHU- 
SETTS—PROGRESS  OP  TIIE  SAVINGS  BANKS  OP  THAT  STATE— INSURANCE  COMPANIES,  ETC.,  ETC. 

In  the  November  number,  we  introduced  the  subject  of  State  debts  in 
a general  article,  and  now  resume  the  matter  in  regard  to  the  indebted 
States  respectively. 

When  the  United  Slates,  as  a confederation,  had  successfully  wrought 
out  their  own  independence,  and  by  so  doing  had  emancipated  their  ex- 
ternal trade  from  the  adverse  influence  of  a rival  country,  they  had  also 
removed  from  internal  intercourse  all  restrictions  and  impediments  that 
obstructed  the  freest  circulation  of  capital  in  any  and  every  shape.  They, 
moreover,  provided  for  its  safety,  by  establishing  a tribunal  of  appeal  in 
matters  of  difference  that  might  arise  between  the  citizens  of  two  States, 
and  by  prohibiting  any  State  from  passing  a law  impairing  the  virtue  of 
contracts.  By  these  simple  provisions,  the  whole  country  was  thrown 
open  to  the  vigorous  enterprise  of  all  its  citizens.  Perfect  freedom  of  ac- 
tion, safety  for  property,  remedy  at  law,  and  right  of  soil  were  bestowed, 
mutually,  upon  the  citizens  of  sovereign  and  independent  States,  in  their 


* For  the  first-of  the  present  series  of  papers,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  previous 
(November)  number  of  this  Magazine;  and  as  the  general  title  of  “State  Debts”  did  not 
appear  fully  to  express  the  design  of  the  writer,  we  have,  as  will  be  Been,  given  the  second 
chapter  one  more  appropriate  and  comprehensive.  The  series  will  embrace  each  State  in 
the  North  American  Union ; the  whole  forming  a very  completes,  statement  of  the  debts, 
finances,  general  condition,  and  prosperity  of  the  country. — [Ed.  Merchants’  Magazine.] 
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intercourse  with  ‘each  other.  It  was,  however,  the  case  that,  how  rich 
soever  might  be  the  country  in  natural  resources,  wealth  could  not  be 
made  available  without  the  application  of  capital  to  a greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, and  the  capital  of  a new  country  was  supposed  not  in  sufficient  abun- 
dance to  allow  of  the  construction  of  public  works  by  private  enterprise. 
The  country,  in  its  nature,  was  agricultural.  Limitless  tracts  of  the 
richest  soil  were  at  the  command  of  the  settlers,  but  unless  those  lands 
could  be  put  in  communication  with  markets,  their  value  could  scarcely 
be  realized.  Hence,  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the  Alleghanies,  only,  was  set- 
tled ; and  communities  prosperous  only  on  the  banks  of  those  mighty 
streams  that,  rolling  to  the  Atlantic,  formed  natural  avenues  for  trade. 
The  Southern  plantations  followed  the  same  courses,  and  the  mighty  Mis- 
sissippi, alone,  opened  the  Western  States  to  the  enterprise  of  the  settler. 
It  soon  became  evident,  that  the  natural  avenues  for  trade  were  insuffi- 
cient for  the  wants  of  the  country ; that  a Northern  communication  be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  Western  States  was  necessary ; and  the  credit  of 
the  States  was  called  into  requisition  to  aid  in  the  development  of  re- 
sources. This  has  been  done,  generally,  in  two  modes,  viz  : by  establish- 
ing banks,  under  the  supposition  that  paper  money  was  necessary  to  the 
sale  of  produce,  and  by  the  construction  of  public  works  for  its  transpor- 
tation to  market.  For  these  two  purposes,  mostly,  twenty  States  of  the 
Union  have  contracted  debts  that  amount,  in  the  aggregate,  to  some 
$233,000,000,  and  six  States  have  contracted  no  debts.  It  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether  any  positive  good  has  been  derived  from  this  action  of  gov. 
emment8.  In  relation  to  banks,  the  use  of  State  credit  has  been  of  un- 
mixed evil;  and  in  the  construction  of  public  works,  the  Erie  Canal,  of 
New  York,  is  the  only  example  of  complete  success  in  government  en- 
terprise of  this  nature.  Yet  the  agency  of  the  government  in  it,  only 
promoted  its  construction  at  a period  perhaps  somewhat  earlier  than 
otherwise  would  have  been  the  case  had  it  been  left  to  private  enterprise  ; 
and  by  so  doing  afforded  an  example  of  the  vast  utility  of  such  works, 
thereby  spurring  enterprise  in  that  direction.  The  New  England  States. 

- where  the  greatest  proportion  of  bank  capital  and  of  public  works  exist, 
are  precisely  those  where  the  governments  have  done  nothing  for  the 
promotion  of  those  objects.  We  purpose  to  examine  the  policy  of  each 
indebted  State  separately,  in  giving  a brief  account  of  their  existing  debt 
and  means ; and  in  so  doing,  shall  have  occasion  to  observe  the  practical 
effects  of  government  interference  in  matters  of  trade.* 

The  six  New  England  States  are,  beyond  doubt,  the  most  thriving  of 
any  portion  of  the  Union  ; yet  they  are  less  gifted  by  nature  with  those 
great  natural  advantages  which  are  usually  supposed  to  constitute  the 
foundation  of  national  wejilth.  The  soil  is  comparatively  sterile ; the 
climate,  for  the  most  part,  severe ; the  face  of  the  country  rough  and 
rocky,  and  by  no  means  rich  in  minerals.  The  governments  of  these 
States  have  never,  by  credit  or  otherwise,  attempted  to  supply  bank  capi- 
tal, under  the  pretence  of  developing  resources  ; and  Massachusetts  has 
alone  subscribed  some  $6,000,000,  in  aid  of  railroads,  that,  to  the  extent 
of  $23,000,000,  have  been  constructed  in  Massachusetts  ;•  and  it  is  esti- 
mated, some  $37,000,000  additional  have  been  subscribed  by  her  citizens 
for  roads  in  other  parts  of  the  Union,  calculated  remotely  to  promote  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  Boston.  It  is  not  a little  singular,  however, 
that  while  the  policy  of  Massachusetts  has  been  the  most  sound  in  rela- 
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tion  to  financial  matters,  that  that  of  Maine,  which  separated  from  her  in 
1820,  should  have  displayed  the  least  practical  wisdom.  The  funded  debt 
of  Maiue  reached  its  maximum  December,  1841,  when  it  was  as  follows : — 


PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MAINE,  DECEMBER  3l,  1841. 


Due  in  1839 

$284  03 

Due  in  1851 

$450,685  09 

M 1842 

9,946  22 

u 

1852 

139,000  00 

“ 1843 

17,500  00 

u 

1854 

35,000  00 

" 18-15 

262,146  22 

« 

1855 

352,000  00 

“ 1846 

<« 

1856 

133,000  00 

“ 1847 

“ 1848 

283,000  00 

it 

1860 

63,500  00 

« 1850 

Total 

...  $1,734,86  1 47 

The  debt  is  issued  in  transferable  stock,  bearing  interest  at  5 a & 6 
per  cent.  On  a portion  of  the  stock,  interest  is  payable  at  Boston,  an- 
Dually ; and  on  the  residue,  semi-annually,  at  the  State  treasury.  This 
debt  was  contracted,  partly  for  an  insane  hospital,  partly  for  primary 
schools,  and  for  expenses  incurred  under  the  border  difficulties,  and  for 
improvidence  in  the  administration  of  the  finances ; but  the  most  singular 
object  for  which  large  sums  were  paid,  was  a bounty  on  the  growth  of 
wheat  and  corn,  amounting  to  about  eight  cents  per  bushel  on  the  former, 
and  four  cents  on  the  latter,  paid  to  all  farmers  who  raised  over  fifty  bush- 
els. The  climate  and  soil  of  Maine  is  little  adapted  to  agriculture,  and 
the  attention  of  the  people  is  mostly  turned  to  lumber,  navigation,  and 
fishing,  in  which  they  have  prospered.  The  sapient  government,  however, 
indulged  the  notion,  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  State  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  corn  by  paying  a bounty,  which  would  enable  farmers  to 
extract  it  from  the  unfavorable  soil  of  Maine,  to  compete  with  that  brought 
from  the  fertile  fields  of  the  South  at  cheap  freights.  The  lumber  and 
manufactures  of  Maine,  can  be  produced  by  her  citizens  on  terms  far 
better  than  in  Virginia  or  Maryland.  The  latter  States  have  the  advan- 
tage in  raising  corn.  The  shipping  of  Maine  carries  thence  her  pro- 
ducts, and  returns  with  corn,  delivering  it  cheaper  than  the  Maine  farmer 
can  produce  it.  The  farmer  who  turns  his  attention  to  lumber,  brings 
corn  into  the  State  cheaper,  that  is,  for  less  labor  and  consumption  of 
capital,  than  by  raising  it  directly  from  the  soil ; or,  in  other  words,  the 
expense  of  getting  out  lumber,  paying  a Portland  vessel  for  carrying  it 
from  Bangor  to  Baltimore,  for  instance,  exchanging  it  for  corn,  and  pay- 
ing the  freight  of  the  corn  back  to  Portland,  is  less  than  the  expense  of 
raising  the  corn.  Yet  that  government  supposed,  that  by  taxing  the  peo- 
ple to  pay  a bounty  on  home-grown  grain,  thereby  depriving  her  own 
shipping  of  freight  while  the  owners  were  taxed  to  pay  the  bounty,  that 
they  were  benefiting  the  State  ! In  one  year,  the  wheat  raised  was 
1,107,849  bushels,  and  the  bounty  paid,  887,352  30  ; the  corn  raised  was 
1,630,996  bushels,  and  the  bounty  paid,  $66,629  80  ; together,  the  bounty 
was  $153,981  76.  To  pay  this  charge  annually,  the  State  contracted 
debts.  Probably  so  great  an  absurdity  has  not  been  displayed  in  all  the 
legislative  pranks  of  other  States.  In  the  same  year,  Bangor  exported — 


121,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  at  $10  per  M $1,210,000 

Small  lumber 400,000 

Total $1,610,000 
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The  stwnpage  on  this  amount  of  lumber,  that  is,  the  pay  to  the  own- 
ers of  the  land,  was  probably  about  8500,000 — leaving  the  balance  oi 
$1,110,000  to  be  distributed  among  mill-owners  and  the  various  operators, 
and  those  who  furnish  supplies  and  implements,  & c. 

This  is  one  of  the  staples  of  Maine  business  and  commerce,  and  when 
taken  in  connection  with  ship-building,  bark,  wood,  leather,  spars,  cedar 
posts,  bricks,  barrels,  potatoes,  & c.,  helps  to  give  some  idea  of  the  busi- 
ness taxed  to  pay  bounties. 

In  the  same  year,  Portland  imported  300,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
103,134  bushels  of  corn ; and  the  merchants  who  imported  it,  sold  it  at 
a profit  in  the  face  of  the  bounty  allowed  the  growers  to  undersell  them. 

Fortunately,  however,  for  Maine,  notwithstanding  the  unsound  policy 
she  pursued  in  contracting  a large  debt,  equal  to  $3  per  head  of  her  popu- 
lation, circumstances  have  favored  her  release  from  it  without  the  neces- 
sity of  special  taxation  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  course  of  the  controversy  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  in  relation  to  the  Maine  boundary,  some  moneys  were  received 
by  the  agents  of  Great  Britain  for  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  depredation  on  the  forests.  These  moneys 
were  carried  to  a fund,  called  the  “Disputed  Territory  Fund,”  which  was 
to  be  paid  over  to  parties  interested,  in  accordance  with  any  final  settle, 
ment  that  might  take  place.  By  the  treaty  of  Washington,  that  fund  was 
accounted  for  to  the  United  States,  which  undertook  to  settle  wjth  Maine 
for  her  share,  as  well  as  to  pay  $300,000,  in  equal  halves,  to  Maine  and 
Massachusetts,  for  what  of  their  rights  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain.  The 
settlement  of  the  difficulties  also  promoted  the  availability  of  the  State 
lands,  and  enhanced  the  revenue  therefrom..  There  was  also  received 
$19,716,  as  the  share  of  Maine  under  the  land  distribution  act.  By  these 
means,  the  receipts  of  the  State  greatly  exceeded  its  expense ; and  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1844,  there  remained  in  the  treasury  a balance  of  $388,595. 
The  resources  of  the  State,  at  the  date  of  the  debt  as  above  given,  were 
as  follows : — 

RESOURCES  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MAINE,  JANUARY,  1842. 


Cash  in  the  treasury $55,952  07 

State  taxes  of  1840  and  1841 199,349  34 

County  taxes 1,605  90 

Securities  in  the  hands  of  land  agent,  and  bills  receivable 184,460  02 

Claim  on  the  general  government  for  N.  E.  boundary  expenses 209,000  00 

210  shares  in  Augusta,  Maine,  and  Mercantile  Bonks 21,000  00 


Total * $671,367  33 


These  claims  on  the  federal  government  for  military  expenses,  disputed 
territory  fund,  and  award  under  the  treaty,  have  all  been  paid.  When 
the  means  from  these  sources  began  to  accumulate,  an  act  was  passed  for 
the  purchase  of  the  outstanding  debt.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  that  it  was 
in  high  credit,  very  little  could  be  got  on  reasonable  terms.  As  it  fell 
due,  however,  it  was  discharged ; and  on  the  1st  January,  1846,  the  debt 
was  reduced  to  $1,274,285,  embracing  $161,000  of  the  sum  in  the  above 
table  due  in  1848,  and  the  sums  yet  to  fall  due ; and  $370,000  remained 
in  the  treasury,  or  on  deposit  with  the  banks,  without  interest.  This 
money  ought  to  have  been  invested  in  United  States  treasury  notes,  that 
it  might  be  earning  at  least  as  much  as  the  State  was  paying  on  an 
equal  amount  of  its  own  stock,  which  it  was  seeking  in  vain  to  buy. 
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The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  State,  fbr  the  years  1844-5,  were 
as  follows  : — 

REVENUE.  EXPENDITURE. 

1844.  184§.  1844.  1845. 

Land  agent $92,151  $155,048  Expenses $191,201  $180,210 

Taxes,  &c 275,939  293,326  Interest. 97,886  93,536 

Federal  gov’nment 162,398  Debt. 72,500  360,464 

Total $368,090  $610,772  Total $361,587  $634,210 

On  hand 388,595  392,422  370,000 

Total $756,685 

These  figures  evince  great  prosperity  on  the  part  of  the  State,  and 
guarantee  the  speedy  extinguishment  of  the  debt,  as  well  as  remission  of 
taxes  from  the  people  through  increasing  land  revenues.  The  prosperity 
of  Maine  was  never  greater  than  at  this  moment,  and  there  is  but  little 
danger  of  her  adopting  again  the  absurd  plan  of  encouraging  by  bounties 
the  misdirection  of  the  labor  of  her  citizens.  Manufactures,  fishing,  trade, 
and  navigation,  are  the  natural  objects  of  Maine  industry,  and  by  these 
she  will  become  one  of  the  first  States  of  the  Union.  The  extension  of 
railroads — connecting  her  with  Canada,  on  one  hand,  and  with  Boston, 
on  the  other — must  greatly  develop  her  manufacturing  resources.  The 
progress  of  her  shipping  interest  will  be  seen  in  the  following  official 
figures : — 


TONNAGE  OF  MAINE,  1846. 

LICENSED 

REGISTERED.  ENROLLED  AND  LICENSED.  UNDER  (J0  TONS. 
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5,037.18 

445.35 

4,823  38 

912.29  1,577.20  

12537 

83.94 

13,024.81 

Marinas  .. 
Frenchman’ 

542.94 

330.04 

13,580.50 

486.84  

109.11 

15,255.53 

Bnv 

1.301.08 

129.14 

27,409.10 

2.937.15  652.77  90.77 

116.62 

556.79 

33,286  84 

Penobscot.. 

6.034.45 

448.26 

13.828.82 

9,893.58  2,513.00  

208.14 

328.75 

33,255.75 

Belfast 

10,010.16 

1,400.18 

29,222  00 

1,198.80  550.84  

655.50 

109.61 

106.34 

42.898.08 

Waldobor’h 

14,989.88 

881.83 

37,790.94 

4.711.36  30.36  



60.45  1,581.15 

60.058.17 

Wiscasset... 

3,982.14 

1,022.48 

8.9 10.31 

2,064.80  30.26 ..... 

425.49 

17.035.60 

Bath 

40.879.15 

1.000.52 

191249  85 

1,5.58.01  374- 40  

1,218.10 

80.49 

46777 

64.216.34 

Portland. .. 

38,704.23 

7,127.57 

14,230.00 

3,656.47  2,064.92  

592.03 

9.68 

382.83 

66  235.85 

Saco 

248.86 

854.29 

1,749.91 

102.70  157.20  

.... . 

100.04 

3,273.15 

Kennebunk 

4,138.77 

2,337.91 

1.375.55 

533.13  

89.77 

8.495.28 

York 

837.42 

52.03  181.11  

16.07 

1,007.28 

Total,  1846. 

123,075.84 

16.589.57 

173,300.78  29,047.84  8,131456  90.77 

2,465.69 

819.47 

4,130.94  358,122  74 

" 1832 

67,904  76 

10,581.29 

87,455.22 

9,790.25  8,052.46  

1,003.33  1,819.37  192,714.38 

Increase  .... 

58,071.08 

8.28 

85,831  56  19,251.59  79.20  90.57  2,465.69 

2,319.57  165,408.38 

This  displays  an  increase  of  near  100  per  cent  in  fourteen  years,  the 
largest  proportion  of  which  has  been  in  the  coasting  trade,  showing  the 
progress  and  efficiency  of  her  shipping  interest  in  promoting  the  true  in- 
terests  of  Maine.  The  fishing  interest  has  always  received  bounties  from 
the  federal  government,  yet  it  appears  to  have  increased  in  a less  ratio 
than  any  other  branch  of  commerce.  While  the  material  interests  of 
Maine  are  thus  prosperous,  the  settlement  of  her  public  lands  is  affording 
a constantly  increasing  revenue,  of  a magnitude  sufficient  to  defray  the 
whole  debt  and  expenses  of  the  government,  so  as  to  release  the  citizens 
from  taxation  for  State  purposes. 
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Massachusetts.  This  noble  State,  one  of  the  most  wealthy  in  the 
Union,  and  the  property  of  which  is  more  equally  divided  and  rationally 
enjoyed  by  the  whole  people,  than  perhaps  in  any  other  community  in  the 
world,  is  numbered  among  the  indebted  States.  She  did  not  escape  that 
universal  furor,  which  prevailed  throughout  the  commercial  world  during 
the  years  1834-6,  and  she  contracted  debt  without  providing  specific 
means  of  payment.  It  is  true  that  her  means  were  so  ample,  and  her 
governmental  wants  so  small,  that  it  appears  to  have  been  rather  want  of 
attention,  than  an  unsound  policy,  which  produced  the  temporary  confu- 
sion in  the  finances  of  the  commonwealth.  In  1821,  when  Maine  was 
separated  from  Massachusetts,  the  remainder  of  the  old  debt  of  the  State, 
some  $500,000,  was  paid  off,  and  the  ordinary  receipts  of  the  govern- 
ment, derived  from  bank  tax,  auction  tax,  sales  of  lands  in  Maine,  be- 
longing  jointly  to  both  States,  sufficed  for  a moderate  expense  of  some 
$250,000  to  $300,000,  and  no  direct  tax  was  imposed  upon  the  citi- 
zens. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  ceding  her  lands  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, in  1785,  retained  a claim  to  all  lands  East  of  the  Hudson ; and  on 
the  erection  of  Maine  into  a State,  stipulated  that  one-half  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  land,  unsettled  at  that  time,  should  be  paid  over,  as  sales  were  ef- 
fected, by  that  State.  This  has  given  Massachusetts  an  important  inter- 
est in  those  lands. 

In  1831,  $420,000  was  received  from  the  federal  government  as  a 
balance  due  Massachusetts  for  war  expenses.  One-third  of  this  was  paid 
over  to  Maine,  and  the  remainder,  $281,000,  was  loaned  to  certain  banks 
in  Boston,  at  5 per  cent,  for  twenty  years.  In  1834,  this  fund  was  made 
the  basis  of  a school  fund,  and  an  act  was  passed  appropriating,  in  addi- 
tion, one-half  of  the  annual  proceeds  of  the  Maine  lands,  amounting  in 
all  to  $30,000,  until  the  fund  should  rise  to  $1,000,000.  This  diminished 
the  regular  revenues  by  $15,000  per  annum. 

About  the  same  time  an  increase  in  expenditure  took  place.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  members  of  the  legislature  were  formerly  paid  by  the  lo- 
cality electing  them.  This  charge  was  transferred  to  the  treasury,  with- 
out any  specific  means  being  set  apart  to  meet  the  payment.  It  was,  in 
fact,  a remission  of  taxes,  trusting  to  luck  to  make  good  the  payment. 
The  next  step  of  the  legislators  was,  when  their  constituents  no  longer 
were  taxed  for  the  payment,  to  raise  their  own  salaries.  The  constituents, 
also,  having  no  more  taxes  to  pay  for  members,  sent  a greater  number. 
By  these  joint  means,  the  expenses  of  the  general  court  rose  from 
$36,603,  in  1825,  to  $163,794,  in  1837 ; but  the  constitution,  amended 
in  1838,  provided  for  a diminution  of  this  charge.  It  was  also  the  case, 
that  the  State  authorized  the  building  of  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Worcester, 
for  $200,000;  ordered  surveys,  which  cost  $130,000;  a revision  of  the 
statutes,  in  1835-6,  which  cost  $100,000;  and  a bounty  on  wheat  and 
silk,  which  the  State  thought  proper  to  grant,  to  the  extent  of  $32,000; 
an  appropriation  to  the  militia  of  $300,000 ; and  also  to  agricultural  so- 
cieties, blind  asylum,  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  eye  and  ear  infirmary,  & c-, 
$375,000,  altogether  amounting  to  $1,137,000,  swelled  the  expenses  far 
above  the  revenue,  and  produced  a State  debt.  All  these  objects,  with 
the  exception  of  the  ludicrous  bounty  on  wheat  and  silk,  were  doubtless 
worthy  objects  of  public  attention  ; but  one  naturally  regrets  that  so  no- 
ble a State,  and  so  wealthy  a people,  should  have  lavished  money  without 
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having  it  on  hand,  or  being  disposed  to  tax  themselves  to  pay  the  money 
they  granted.  The  progress  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 


ANNUAL  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Expense  Money  bor- 

Year.  Income.  Expenses.  over  rowed. 

income. 

18.15 $447,679  $495,438  $47,759  $94,000 

1836  406,626  435,456  28,839  199,000 

1837  464,036  512,745  48,709  199,364 

1838  419,323  491,675  72,352  277,864 

1839  413,278  481,195  67,919  309,276 

1840  405,741  415,848  10,106  none. 

1841  391,000  479,202  88,202  70,000 


Total,  7 veare $2,947,683  $3,312,559  $363,894  $1,149,504 

,1842 399,375  469,132  69,757  

1843  373,030  408,112  35,082  

1844  447,736  415,306  

1845  446,356  418,641  

1846  509,723  421,125  


Debt  pud. 


$47,538 

46,550 

37,140 


The  excess  of  expenditure  was  in  the  shape  of  a floating  debt,  which, 
in  1839,  reached  $300,000, and  was  funded  in  a 5 percent  stock  payable 
in  1842.  In  that  year,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  the  revenue  ex- 
ceeded the  expenditure,  and  part  of  the  debt  failing  due  was  paid.  The 
remainder  was  renewed  for  one,  two,  three,  and  four  years,  and  was  met 
partly  in  each  successive  year;  the  balance,  $37,140,  having  been  paid 
in  1846.  It  was  found,  however,  in  1844,  that  these  payments  could  not 
be  met  without  an  increase  of  revenue  ; and,  for  the  years  1844—5,  a tax 
of  $75,000  per  annum,  each  year,  was  imposed.  The  proceeds  of  this 
tax,  although  meant  for  the  service  of  the  years  1844-5,  were  not  real- 
ized until  1845-6.  The  State  of  Massachusetts  received  from  the  fed- 
eral government  considerable  sums,  under  the  act  for  the  distribution  of 
the  surplus  revenue  ; but  that  was  all  loaned  to  counties,  and  did  not  come 
into  State  account.  The  State  has  thus  been  enabled  to  expend  over 
$1,500,000  for  matters  of  public  interest,  without  drawing  more  than 
$150,000  from  the  citizens  by  taxes. 

The  debt  of  the  State  now  consists  in  indirect  liabilities  on  behalf  of 
certain  railroads,  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  which  she  has  issued  her 
stock.  The  first  of  these  loans  was  issued  in  1837,  in  aid  of  the  Western 
Railroad,  which  is  a continuation  from  Worcester  of  the  Boston  and  Wor- 
cester Railroad,  45  miles  long,  built  by  private  means,  at  a cost  of 
$3,485,232.  A company  to  construct  the  road  from  Worcester  to  Albany 
was  chartered  with  a capital  of  $900,000— one-third  subscribed  by  the 
State,  and  the  balance  by  individuals.  It  was  then  estimated  that  the 
work  would  cost  $3,000,000,  and  the  State  issued  bonds  in  favor  of 
the  company,  for  $2,100,000,  by  an  act  of  February  21,  1835.  The 
policy  adopted  by  the  commonwealth,  in  regard  to  these  loans,  was 
to  issue  the  stock,  principal  and  interest  payable  by  itself  directly, 
and  to  take  a mortgage  on  the  road  and  the  whole  of  its  property ; and 
also  stipulated  that  any  premium  on  sale  of  bonds  should  be  appro- 
p riated  to  a sinking  fund  to  be  augmented  annually  by  a sum  equal  to  1 
p er  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  scrip  issued  in  its  behalf,  to  be  set  apart  for 
the  redemption  of  the  stock  when  it  becomes  due.  It  soon  appeared,  how- 
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ever,  that  the  estimate  of  cost  of  the  road  was  much  too  low,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  State’s  direct  subscription  to  the  work  was  augmented  to 
$500,000,  and  subsequently  to  $1,000,000,  of  which  $995,000  of  stock 
was  issued  ; and,  by  an  act  made  in  1839,  its  loan  of  credit  was  increased 
$1,200,000;  and  by  an  act  of  March,  1841,  $700,000 — making,  alto- 
gether, $4,000,000  : of  this  latter,  about  one-half  was  sold  in  London  at 
from  par  to  4 per  cent  advance,  and  the  remainder  in  the  United  States. 
In  addition  to  this  loan  to  the  Western  company,  the  State  loaned  $400,000 
to  the  Norwich  and  Worcester  Railroad  Company;  to  the  Boston  and 
Portland  road,  subsequently  united  to  the  Boston  and  Maine,  $150,000; 
to  the  New  Bedford  and  Taunton,  $100,000,  which  was  subsequently  re- 
turned by  the  company  to  the  State,  and  the  mortgages  cancelled.  In 
like  manner,  $50,000  bonds,  loaned  to  the  Nashua  and  Lowell,  were  not 
sold,  but  pledged  for  a loan,  and  afterwards  redeemed  and  cancelled. 
The  Eastern  Railroad  has  also  $500,000  of  scrip,  the  Andover  and  Haver- 
hill $100,000,  and  about  $100,000  was  issued  for  the  purchase  of  Charles 
River  Bridge.  The  consequence  of  all  these  issues  has  been  the  follow- 
ing debt ; — 

MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  OUTSTANDING  STOCK,  JANUARY,  1847. 


Issued  for 

Rale  of  interest. 

Redeemable. 

Amount. 

Subscription  to  Worcester  Railroad 

. 5 per  cent. 

1857 

$995,000  00 

Loan  41  44  44 

5 44 

1868 

2,100,000  00 

« 

« H *( 

5 44 

1870 

1,200,000  00 

» tt  u 

5 44 

1871 

699,555  56 

« 

44  Eastern  Railroad 

5 44 

1857 

500,000  00 

44  Norw  ich  and  Worcester 

5 44 

1857 

400,000  00 

u 

44  Andover  and  Haverhill 

5 44 

1857 

100,000  00 

«< 

44  Boston  and  Portland 

5 44 

1859 

50,000  00 

Total  debt  and  liabilities 

.. 

86,044,555  56 

Of  the  stock  issued  to  the  Western  Railroad,  about  one-half,  being  ex- 
pressed in  British  sterling,  was  sold  in  London  at  par  to  4 per  cent  pre- 
mium, and  the  remainder  in  the  United  States.  The  form  of  the  bond, 
being  made  payable  to  bearer,  is  very  simple,  as  follows  : — 

“ Be  it  known,  that  there  is  due  from  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to  the 
holder  of  this  certificate  five  hundred  pounds  sterling,  to  lie  paid  at  the  banking- 
house  of  Messrs.  Baring,  Brothers  & Co.,  in  London,  on  the  day  of  October, 
1868,  with  interest,  at  6 per  cent,  payable  at  the  same  place,  semi-annually,  on  the 
presentation  of  the  interest  warrant.  In  testimony,”  die. 

The  other  bonds  are  payable  in  Boston,  and  the  interest  payable  at  the 
place  where  the  respective  bonds  are  redeemable,  viz  : at  the  office  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  commonwealth,  on  all  except  the  Western  ; on  the 
Western,  part  is  paid  at  the  office  of  the  corporation  ; and  on  the  remain* 
der,  in  London,  where  the  stock  is  payable.  The  State  pays  the  interest 
in  the  first  instance,  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  company. 

The  commonwealth  holds  as  security  for  the  stock  issued  to  companies 
other  than  the  Western,  in  addition  to  a mortgage  on  all  the  roads,  shares 
of  the  respective  companies’  stock  as  collateral  security,  viz  : 3,000  shares 
of  the  Boston,  4,000  shares  of  the  Norwich  and  Worcester,  1,000  shares 
of  the  Andover  and  Haverhill.  The  sinking  fund  of  the  Western  com- 
pany, constituted  as  above  stated,  and  annually  augmented  by  the  receipt 
of  $40,000  from  the  company,  being  the  stipulated  1 per  cent  on  the  stock 
loaned  to  it,  has  become  important,  and  now  amounts  to  $349,242,  and 
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swells  at  a rate  which  makes  it  evident  that  it  will  be  ample  to  meet  the 
debt.  By  law,  one-third  of  the  fund  must  be  invested  in  mortgages,  and 
the  commission  suggest  that  they  should  have  more  latitude  allowed 
them  in  the  investment,  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  having  a large 
amount  to  realize  from  mortgages  when  the  debt  matures,  perhaps  in  a 
tight  market.  We  do  not  see  the  force  of  this  argument  at  present,  at 
all  events.  The  first  stock  falls  due  in  1868  ; and,  as  the  time  approaches, 
the  event  maybe  prepared  for  without  running  the  risk  of  unsound  invest- 
ment at  this  early  period.  At  the  time  the  stock  was  issued  in  payment 
of  the  10,000  shares  of  stock  directly  subscribed  for  by  the  State  in  the 
Western  Railroad,  the  remaining  half  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Maine  lands 
was  set  apart  as  a sinking  fund  to  redeem  it,  and  the  dividends  paid  by  the 
company  more  than  meet  the  interest  due  on  the  stock  issued  for  the  sub- 
scription, which  has,  therefore,  become  a source  of  revenue.  This  sink- 
ing fund,  to  meet  the  $995,000  of  stock  due  in  1857,  now  amounts  to 
8397,870;  consequently  the  State  has  no  fear  of  losing  by  the  operation. 
The  high  degree  of  prosperity  evinced  by  all  the  railroads  of  Massachu- 
setts is  matter  of  admiration,  more  particularly  those  in  which  the  State  is 
interested. 

The  Western  Railroad  was  opened  in  October,  1841,  and  its  progress 
has  been  as  follows : — 

WESTER*  RAILROAD,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Receipt*.  Expen«es.  Nett  income.  Dividends. 

$512, 6h8  $266,(120  $246,068  

573,883  283,826  200,057  

...  • 753,753  314,074  430,679  3 per  cent. 

813,480  370,621  442,859  5 

954,417  447,468  506.039  6 “ 

1,200,000  550,000  650,000  9 “ 

The  other  three  railroads  have  prospered  as  follows : — 


EASTERN. 

BOSTON  AND  MAINE. 

NORWICH  AND  WORCESTER. 

Years. 

Receipt?. 

Expen*e*. 

Receipts. 

Expenses. 

Receipt?. 

Expenses. 

1840 

...  $190,134 

$*5,793 

$93,468 

$62,522 

#107,104 

$63,910 

1841 

200,574 

200,127 

116,016 

82,021 

151,926 

64,038 

1842. 

269,168 

144,039 

155,880 

79,278 

157,758 

122,130 

1843 

270,562 

178,744 

162,335 

137,464 

1844 

337,238 

100,318 

180.134 

84,069 

225.508 

75,054 

1845 

350.149 

116,840 

243,626 

110,663 

204,308 

85,765 

1846 

371,338 

137,804 

331,438 

162,037 

241,910 

118,387 

This  shows  a high  degree  of  prosperity  in  those  roads  on  which  the 
State  depends  more  immediately  for  the  payment  of  the  liabilities  it  has 
entered  into.  The  general  state  of  the  railroad  interest  is  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  their  aggregate  business  : — 

MASSACHUSETTS  RAILROADS. 

Yea™.  Length.  Capital.  Cnrt.  Mile*  run.  Ineome.  Expenditure..  Die.  p.  e. 

1845.  710  #22,202,700  #26,712,123  2,111,293  #3,426,831  #1,694,812  4.15 

1846,  717  28,170,000  30,244,927  2,595,801  3,940,504  1,856,812  6 a 15 

These  figures  display  the  wisdom  of  the  investments,  and  speak  well 
for  the  enterprise  of  the  citizens  of  the  commonwealth.  When  we  reflect, 
however,  that  of  this  expenditure  of  $30,244,927,  the  amount  contributed 
by  the  State  is  less  than  on^-sixth,  we  may  well  question  the  propriety  of 
investing  that  sixth.  That  it  was  unnecessary  is  evident,  because  sums 
as  large  as  that  furnished  by  the  State  are  being  expended  by  individuals 


Year*. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 
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on  routes  far  less  promising  than  that  of  the  Western  Railroad,  and  this 
under  regulations  which,  in  spite  of  the  subscription  of  the  State  in  aid  of 
the  works,  are  far  from  liberal  in  their  general  scope.  In  granting  char- 
ters, the  State  reserved  to  herself  the  right  of  reducing  tolls,  whenever  the 
dividends  exceed  10  per  cent  per  annum,  and  a right  of  purchase  after 
twenty  years,  on  payment  of  the  principal  and  10  per  cent  income,  de- 
ducting the  tolls  received.  The  capitalists,  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
New  England  have  been  willing  to  embark  in  these  enterprises  for  the 
sake  of  the  collateral  benefits  derived  from  them  in  the  general  improve- 
ment of  property  they  occasion.  The  whole  system  appears,  however,  to 
be  wrong.  It  is  pretended  that  the  public  are  secured  from  extortion  by 
the  reservation,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  of  the  right  to  reduce  tolls  when 
the  dividends  are  over  10  per  cent.  The  same  object  would  be  arrived 
at  much  more  readily  by  a general  law  for  the  construction  of  railroads, 
and  to  allow  competition  to  put  down  the  rates  of  toll.  The  policy  of  the 
State  is  based  on  the  notion  that  high  toils  seemingly  produce  high  reve- 
nues, a fallacy  which  is  the  ground-work  of  the  protective  system.  We 
believe,  however,  that  experience  has  shown  that  revenues  are  increased 
by  a judicious  reduction  of  tolls.  Hence,  to  avoid  any  great  display  of  in- 
come that  might  induce  the  State  to  exercise  the  right  of  purchase  it  has 
reserved,  it  might  become  the  policy  of  a company  to  keep  up  the  rates  in 
order  that  the  dividends  might  not  be  more  than  10  percent  on  these  mo- 
nopoly roads.  By  these  means  the  State  action  would  actually  produce 
the  very  evil  it  designed  to  prevent,  viz  : extortion  from  the  public.  When 
the  business  of  building  railroads  is,  in  an  enterprising  community  like  that 
of  Massachusetts,  thrown  open  like  any  other  business,  competition  of  pri- 
vate interests  will  be  sure  to  serve  the  public  far  better  than  can  any  legis- 
lative proceedings  whatever. 

The  general  state  of  the  finances  of  the  commonwealth  may  be  gather- 
ed from  the  heads  of  re  venue  and  expenditure  for  the  year  1846,  as  compared 
with  that  for  1838  : — 


MASSACHUSETTS  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Revenue. 


Expenses. 


1858. 

1846. 

1 

1818. 

1816. 

Auction  tax..—... 

$41,292  14 

$52,584  47 

Government— 

$187,403  26 

$139,732  49 

Bank 

354,562  00 

312,000  42 

Interest........ 

25,289  60 

54,642  69 

State  tax,  1845... 

none. 

66,606  75 

Paupers. 

46,268  45 

80,617  03 

Alien  passengers 



11,526  39 

Priming 

19,225  67 

13,013  66 

Div.on  Western 

County  Trea- 

stock....-  

none. 

50,000  00 

sury 

68,680  75 

40,536  19 

Other  items  ~ 

23,468  89 

17,005  87 

Other  items... 

244,808  01 

128,583  25 

TotaL 

$419,323  03  $509,723  88 

TotaL-... 

$491,675  74 

$421,125  31 

Excess  expense.. 

72,352  71 

88,598  57 


It  is  observable  that  the  dividends  on  the  Western  Railroad  stock  were 
$50,000  ; the  interest  on  the  scrip  issued  for  it  is  $48,750  : thus  making  & 
gain  of  $1,250.  In  1847,  the  first  dividend  has  been  $40,000,  and  the 
second  will  be  probably  $50,000,  making  a eurplus  for  the  year  of 
$41,250  as  tho  nett  income  of  the  State  from  its  investment ; and  when 
its  stock  is  redeemed  by  the  operation  of  the  sinking  fund,  it  will  derive  a 
nett  annual  income  of  $100,000  from  this  source.  What  a contrast  is 
this  to  the  $5,000,000  sunk  by  New  York  in  railway  stocks  ! 
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There  yet  remains  to  the  State  2,500,000  acres  of  land  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  which  will  far  exceed  in  value  the  amount  necessary  to  raise  the 
school  fund  and  the  sinking  fund  for  the  State  subscription  stock  to 
81  ,000,000  each,  to  which  amount  they  are  limited  by  law.  The  former 
is  already  $830,678,  and  the  latter  $397,870.  The  surplus  lands  will 
form  an  addition  to  the  direct  revenues  of  the  State. 

The  manufacturing  interest  of  Massachusetts  has  increased,  perhaps, 
more  than  any  other.  Her  shipping  by  no  means  presents  that  increase 
which  marks  that  of  Maine,  but  her  means  of  intercourse  with  the  rest  of 
the  Union  has  promoted  an  immense  interchange  of  the  manufactures  of 
Massachusetts  for  the  raw  produce  of  Western  and  Southern  States.  Tho 
general  degree  of  prosperity  which  these  industrial  pursuits  confer  on  her 
people  at  large,  is  well  indicated  in  the  progress  of  her  savings  banks, 
which,  as  compared  with  the  gross  population  of  the  State  at  two  pe- 
riods, is  as  follows  : — 

MASSACHUSETTS  SAVINGS  BANKS. 


Stnte  No.  of  Amount  of  Deposit*  Gro«* 

Year*.  population,  dejjositor*.  deposits.  per  head.  dividends. 

1843 775,186  42,587  $6,900,452  $162  00  $2g2,231 

1847 825,291  62,893  10,680,933  169  80  345,443 


This  shows  a singular  progress  in  the  amount  of  money  held  by  small 
depositors,  both  in  the  aggregate  and  per  capita , while  the  proportion 
of  depositors  to  the  population  has  greatly  increased.  Here  are  near 
$4,000,000  of  capital  called  into  existence  at  the  command  of  the 
working  people  of  Massachusetts  in  four  years,  being  $1,000,000  per 
annum  ! Of  this  whole  capital,  about  one-fifth  is  invested  in  public  funds, 
one  fifth  in  bank  stock,  one  fifth  loaned  on  personal  security,  $232,528  on 
railroad  stocks,  and  the  remainder  on  real  estate.  The  progress  of  in- 
surance companies,  in  Massachusetts,  is  as  follows  : — 


1814.  1846. 

Fire  risks.  Mnrine  risks.  No.  eo.’s.  Fire  risk*.  Marine  risks. 

10  Mutual  Co.’e.  $16,017,651  $43,400,683  5 $11,098,721  $19,289,335 

17  chartered  out 

of  Boston 256,750  5,893,766  12  78,190  4,264,252 

16  chartered  in 

Boston 42,346,155  33,134,356  16  61,535,356  44,476,236 


Total— $58,620,556  $82,428,805  $72,712,267  $68,029,823 

This  shows  a remarkable  centralization  of  fire  risks  in  Boston — per- 
haps, in  some  degree,  the  effect  of  easy  communication  by  means  of  rail- 
roads. T.  p.  x. 


Art.  VI. — COMMERCIAL  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

NUMBER  VI. 

PITTSBURGH ; ITS  TRADE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

The  position  of  Pittsburgh,  as  the  principal  manufacturing  city  of  West- 
ern Pennsylvania,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  the  nation,  holds  out 
advantages  for  this  species  of  enterprise,  which  are,  probably,  exceeded  by 
those  of  no  other  part  of  the  Union.  Situated  upon  a point  of  land  at  the 
junction  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahola  Rivers,  and  at  the  head- waters 
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of  the  Ohio,  it  possesses  a continuous  channel  of  river  navigation  to  New 
Orleans,  and  is  the  terminating  point  of  the  main  line  of  internal  improve- 
ments in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Being  the  mart  of  a considerable 
portion  of  Virginia,  New  York,  and  Western  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  a 
large  part  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  there  is  opened  to  it  a wide  field  of 
trade  and  commerce.  Alleghany  county,  in  which  it  is  established,  is 
distinguished  for  its  resources  ; and  tends,  through  that  agency,  to  advance 
the  prosperity  of  its  principal  city.  But  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  its 
'growth  is  the  great  quantity  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  vicinity,  situated  at 
those  points  in  which  it  is  particularly  required  for  the  various  manufac- 
turing  establishments.  The  seam  of  that  kind  of  coal  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  place,  which  is  from  five  and  a half  to  eight  feet  ill 
depth,  furnishes  supplies  for  its  manufacturing  enterprise,  and,  also,  for  ex- 
portatiou.  The  Pennsylvania  Canal  passes  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Alleghany,  and,  crossing  it  at  Pittsburgh,  connects  its  commerce  with  the 
Ohio.  The  beds  of  coal,  which  supply  fuel  for  its  manufactories,  lie  upon 
the  summits  of  the  surrounding  hills,  and  constitute  some  of  the  most  val- 
uable deposits  of  this  useful  mineral,  while  the  active  enterprise  of  the 
people  has  applied  those  resources  apparently  to  the  most  productive  pur- 
poses. 

It  is  to  those  local  advantages  which  we  have  enumerated,  that  we  may 
attribute  the  measure  of  enterprise  here  exhibited  in  the  foundries,  the 
steam-engine  manufactories,  rolling-mills,  nail  factories,  glass-works, 
manufacturing  establishments  of  cotton,  and  the  various  other  products  of 
manufacturing  enterprise  which  are  here  produced.  According  to  the 
census  of  1840,  the  population  of  Pittsburgh,  including  Alleghany  and  the 
suburbs,  was  38,931.  The  industry  and  trade  of  the  city  are,  moreover, 
in  a great  measure,  identified  with  those  of  the  neighboring  settlements  of 
Alleghany,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Lawrenceville — those  settle- 
ments, together  with  Pittsburgh,  so  far  as  business  interests  are  concerned, 
being  properly  regarded  as  a single  community.  Over  the  tract  occupied 
by  those,  and  the  villages  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  there  is  scattered  a 
population  of  about  50,000.  The  interests  of  the  city  are,  mainly,  manu- 
facturing and  commercial.  Previous  to  the  recent  disastrous  fire,  which 
destroyed  so  large  a part  of  the  place,  Pittsburgh,  with  its  suburbs,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  information  which  we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  con- 
tained 11  iron  foundries  and  steam-engine  manufactories;  8 rolling-mills 
and  manufactories  of  bar-iron  and  nails  ; 8 glass-works  ; 6 cotton  facto- 
ries ; 3 steel  factories  ; 3 steam  flouring-mills ; 6 steam  saw-mills ; 2 
extensive  rope-walks  ; an  oil  floor-cloth  manufactory ; extensive  smith- 
shops  ; plough,  carriage,  and  wagon  factories ; establishments  for  boat- 
building, and  for  the  manufacture  of  leather,  hats,  caps,  paper,  cabinet 
furniture,  and  a vast  variety  of  other  useful  and  fancy  articles. 

As  the  commercial  emporium  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  commanding 
a large  amount  of  inland  commerce,  the  trade  of  the  city  is  of  consider- 
able importance.  Its  manufactures  of  glass,  iron,  cotton,  and  other  pro- 
ducts, are  despatched  along  the  vast  region  of  territory  bordering  the  Ohio 
and  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as  to  the  borders  of  the  lakes  ; and,  in  return, 
are  received  the  various  articles  of  pork,  beef,  lard,  butter,  flour,  hemp, 
tobacco,  cotton,  sugar,  molasses  ; and,  also,  a large  supply  of  coflee  from 
New  Orleans.  A part  of  those  articles  is  re-exported  to  Baltimore,  and 
still  & larger  portion  finds  its  way  to  Philadelphia.  Purchases  are  made 
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from  the  Atlantic  cities,  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  leather  manufactures ; 
bonnets,  and  other  articles,  which  are  the  products  of  New  England  ; as 
well  as  of  various  foreign  imports.  The  facilities  which  it  possesses,  for 
inland, navigation,  have  caused  it  to  be  one  of  the  principal  points  of  in- 
land commerce  in  this  quarter.  In  1832,  the  tonnage  of  the  port  of  Pitts- 
burgh amounted  to  10,092  tons  ; and,  in  1841,  it  had  increased  to  10,343 
tons.  Of  the  large  number  of  steamboats  which  ply  upon  the  Ohio  River 
and  its  tributaries,  it  is  stated  that,  but  a short  time  since,  there  were 
89,  with  a tonnage  of  12,436  tons,  which  were  owned  altogether, 
or  in  part,  by  citizens  of  the  place,  although,  doubtless,  the  trade  has  been 
somewhat  diverted  to  Cincinnati,  and  other  points  elsewhere,  upon  the 
Ohio  River. 

The  city,  likewise,  possesses  the  trade  of  the  twTo  rivers,  the  Alleghany 
and  Monongahela,  at  whose  point  of  junction  it  is  situated.  The  Alle- 
ghany furnishes  a channel,  through  w hich  is  floated  a considerable  por- 
tion of  the  pine  timber,  boards,  and  shingles,  that  are  used  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  from  that  city  to  New  Orleans.  Steamboats,  likewise, 
run  upon  this  river  during  certain  periods,  while  small  keel  and  flat-boats 
do  the  carrying  trade,  when  the  river  is  low\  We  are  informed  that 
about  four  hundred  large  “ arks,”  or  “ flat-boats,”  from  sixty-five  to  one 
hundred  and  twrcnty  feet  long,  annually  come  dowm  the  Alleghany  River, 
laden  wuth  lumber,  or  produce,  which  are  generally  sold  to  the  coal  mer- 
chants of  Pittsburgh,  who  again  freight  them  with  coal  for  Cincinnati, 
Louisville,  and  Natchez,  as  well  as  the  intermediate  ports*  The  manu- 
factures of  the  city,  and  foreign  and  domestic  goods,  are  sent  up  the  Alle- 
ghany River  ; w'hile  the  descending  trade  is  comprised  of  all  kinds  of  lum- 
ber, logs,  and  shingles,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  whiskey,  cheese,  cabinet- 
ware,  patent  tubs  and  buckets,  hay,  oats,  potatoes,  hoop-poles,  bark,  &c. ; 
and,  also,  a large  quantity  of  salt,  as  wrell  as  pig  metal,  from  the  neigh- 
boring iron  establishments.  Canal-boats  throng  the  thoroughfares  ; steam- 
boats, to  the  number  of  four  or  five,  enter  and  depart  from  its  port  each 
day ; and  large  numbers  of  passengers  pass  through  the  place  during  the 
season  of  navigation. 

All  those  appliances  for  the  prosecution  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  city,  springing  from  the  extent  of  its  manufacturing  enterprise,  have, 
likewise,  been  provided.  Banks  and  Insurance  Companies  have  been 
established  ; and  a Board  of  Trade,  which  possesses  a reading-room, 
and  an  Exchange  for  merchants.  An  association  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Monongahela  River,  by  locks  and  dams,  denominated  “ The  Monon- 
gahela  Navigation  Company,”  has  been  organized  ; as  well  as  about  12 
transportation  companies,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  passenger  and  freight 
business  upon  the  canals. 

The  public  edifices  of  the  place  are,  moreover,  adapted  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  city.  Before  the  recent  lire,  the  new  Court-House  and  University, 
the  Seminary  and  Penitentiary,  together  with  other  buildings,  tended  to 
decorate  its  general  aspect ; and  the  particular  part  which  was  de- 
stroyed has  resumed  its  wonted  appearance.  Nor  is  its  population 
wanting  in  the  means  of  intelligence  and  improvement.  Numerous  asso- 
ciations for  the  promotion  of  religious,  moral,  and  charitable  objects,  have 
been  established  in  the  place  and  its  vicinity ; the  cause  of  temperance 
has  been  extended  ; ten  or  twelve  associations,  for  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge,  have  likewise  been  organized ; and  those  have  been  provided 
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with  libraries  and  reading-rooms,  as  well  as  with  the  means  of  lecture* 
upon  popular  topics,  when  the  occasion  requires.  Water- works  were 
here  first  put  in  operation  as  early  as  1827,  and  the  Alleghany  River  sup- 
plies the  city  with  pure  water.  Gas-works,  for  which  extraordinary  fa- 
cilities exist  in  the  great  quantity  of  coal  in  the  surrounding  region,  have 
been  also  erected,  and  the  city  is  lighted  by  that  agency.  The  news- 
paper press,  moreover,  appears  to  be  well  sustained  ; and  one  journal  is 
printed  in  the  German  language. 

Like  the  other  points  of  trade  in  this  quarter,  the  growth  of  Pittsburgh 
has  been  quite  rapid.  In  1775,  there  were  but  twenty-five  or  thirty 
dwelling-houses  upon  its  present  site — the  land  where  it  now  stands  con- 
stituting a manor,  belonging  to  the  family  of  William  Penn,  which  re- 
mained their  property  at  the  close  of  the  revolution.  In  the  year  1784, 
town  lots  were  laid  off,  which  were  rapidly  purchased.  The  excavation 
of  numerous  coal  mines,  in  this  quarter,  tended  to  furnish  ample  motives 
for  the  erection  of  iron  and  glass-works,  and  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, as  well  as  for  the  advance  of  its  commerce  and  general  trade. 
The  peculiar  aspect  of  the  city,  arising  from  the  vast  quantity  of  bitu- 
minous coal  which  is  consumed  in  its  various  manufactures,  can  hardly 
fail  to  impress  the  passing  traveller  within  its  limits.  Over  the  settlement 
a dense  cloud  of  smoke  is  almost  continually  hovering,  and  the  atmosphere 
is  everywhere  impressed  with  its  influence. 

There  are,  likewise,  other  circumstances  connected  with  the  place, 
which  are  no  less  the  subject  of  gratifying  consideration,  than  its  advance 
in  material  interests.  An  extensive  moral  influence  pervades  the  com- 
munity ; and  several  gentlemen,  of  well-known  character,  have  added  to 
the  reputation  which  it  sustains.  Within  its  environs,  and  the  circle  of 
enterprise  which  immediately  surrounds  it,  there  are  more  than  70 
religious  societies.  Situated  120  miles  South  of  Lake  Eric,  2,079  miles, 
by  water,  above  New  Orleans,  and  300  miles  West  from  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, it  prosecutes  ail  extensive  trade  with  those  several  points;  and 
its  enterprise  constitutes  no  inconsiderable  a portion  of  the  productive  in- 
dustry  of  the  nation. 

There  is  another  circumstance,  which  renders  the  city  of  Pittsburgh 
highly  favorable  to  manufacturing  enterprise,  and  that  is,  the  great  abun- 
dance of  iron  ore  which  is  found  along  the  neighboring  mountains,  and 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  within  but  a short  distance  from  the  place  ; 
and  this,  together  with  the  extensive  forests  of  pine  timber,  which  are  ex- 
tended around  the  head- waters  of  the  Alleghany  River,  and  the  vast  beds 
of  coal  which  lie  upon  the  surrounding  hills,  furnishes  special  advantages 
for  that  particular  pursuit.  The  products  of  this  enterprise  we  accord- 
ingly behold  in  the  amount  of  steamboats,  steam-engines,  bar-iron,  nails, 
ploughs,  agricultural  implements,  and  various  kinds  of  machinery  and 
other  articles,  which  are  here  produced,  and  composed,  altogether,  or  in 
part,  of  iron.  The  glass  manufactures  of  the  city  are,  also,  well  known 
throughout  the  nation.  Those  are  comprised  of  all  kinds  of  window  and 
green  glass,  and  the  cut  glass-ware  here  made  is  of  great  excellence.  In 
exhibiting  this  condensed  and  general  view  of  Pittsburgh  enterprise,  it  is 
quite  probable  that  our  statistical  account  may  not  be  entirely  accurate, 
in  consequence  of  recent  circumstances,  tending  to  disturb  the  ordinary 
current  of  its  business ; vet  it  will  furnish  as  correct  a sketch  os  we  can 
obtain,  of  the  commercial  position  of  this  prominent  manufacturing  settle- 
ment. 
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Since  the  foregoing  statement  was  prepared,  an  intelligent  corres- 
pondent of  the  “North  American  and  United  States  Gazette,”  a journal 
published  in  Philadelphia,  has  furnished  the  following  sketch  of  the  present 
condition  of  Pittsburgh,  which  will,  doubtless,  be  read  with  interest  and 
gratification  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  industrial  growth  of  the 
country : — 

Pittsburgh,  to  one  who  carefully  examines  its  vast  resources,  is  nothing  short 
of  a wonder.  Its  trade,  its  enterprise,  its  progress,  its  extent,  its  public  spirit,  its 
unfailing  energy,  its  population,  and  its  edifices,  are  all  calculated  to  inspire  as- 
tonishment, ancl  to  produce  a sentiment  of  deep  admiration  and  respect  for  a peo- 
ple, who  by  their  own  efforts  and  industry  have  raised  up  a great  city  on  these 
Western  waters,  and  have  converted  a wilderness  into  the  peaceful  homes  of  men, 
brought  around  them  a prosperous  commerce,  and  given  a noble  impulse  to  all  the 
beneficent  influences  of  enlightened  civilization. 

But  as  yesterday  the  devouring  element  laid  in  ashes  the  most  thriving  and  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  this  city.  Millions  in  a single  night  were  scattered  to  the 
winds,  and  after  years  of  toil  and  care,  he  who,  at  rising,  counted  his  thousands 
of  honest  gain,  found  himself  at  evening  a beggar,  and  without  the  shelter  of  a 
roof.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  they  put  their  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel — they 
removed  the  ruins — now  there  is  hardly  a vestige  of  that  scene  of  devastation ; 
and  what  was  at  first  considered  an  irreparable  misfortune,  has  resulted  in  a per- 
manent benefit ; for  it  has  been  the  means  of  building  up  a substantial  and  im- 
posing city,  with  durable  materials,  thus  enhancing  the  value  of  real  estate,  and 
offering  larger  inducements  for  settlement. 

Taking  into  the  estimate,  its  dependencies  of  Birmingham,  Sligo,  Alleghany 
City,  ana  the  like,  which  lie  across  the  Monongahela  and  Alleghany  Rivers,  the 
population  of  Pittsburgh  ranges  between  60,000  and  80,000  ! Who  supposes  this 
at  a distance,  and  who  imagines  that  her  annual  export  trade  extends  from 
$15,000,000  to  $20,000,000  ? We  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding 
Pittsburgh  as  a thriving  country  town,  with  an  energetic  and  driving  community, 
find  ourselves  grossly  deceived,  after  a stroll  of  half  a day  through  its  streets.  It 
is  a large  and  growing  city,  and  in  a short  time  is  destined  to  be  among  the  very 
first  of  the  commercial  depots  of  the  West.  She  has  the  position,  the  credit,  and 
the  w ill  to  occupy  an  important  place  in  the  public  eye,  and  her  destiny  is  an  on- 
wrard  one,  beyond  all  peradventure. 

From  the  balcony  of  the  hotel,  I have  just  counted  some  thirty  odd  steamers 
lying  at  the  quay ; some  getting  up  steam  for  a trip  of  a thousand  or  more  miles — 
others  that  have  just  arrived,  and  all  distinguished  by  signs  of  activity  and  indus- 
try. In  the  business  season,  as  many  as  twenty-five  steamboats  arrive  and  depart 
daily. 

Look  in  what  direction  and  at  what  time  you  may,  and  the  smoke  of  a thousand 
chimneys  is  seen  ascending — the  din  of  two  or  three  hundred  engines  is  heard,  and 
the  fires  of  innumerable  furnaces  and  factories  blaze  before  the  eye.  Steam- 
power  is  employed  for  every  conceivable  purpose,  and  in  almost  every  department 
of  life.  Leaving  out  of  view  its  use  in  driving  heavy  machinery  and  for  manu- 
facturing, it  is  now  introduced  successfully  into  domestic  economy.  The  kettle 
w-hich  boils  your  water,  the  last  upon  which  your  boot  is  fitted,  and  the  cracker 
which  supplies  the  breakfast-table,  are  each  prepared  by  that  universal  labor- 
saving  agent.  Still  we  are  but  at  the  threshold  of  its  application,  for  wTho  can 
nowT  estimate  the  influence  and  adaptation  of  steam-powTer  twenty  years  hence  ? 

The  public  spirit  of  this  city  and  the  county  is  illustrated  in  many  of  the  build- 
ings and  works.  The  CourtiHouse  here  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  costly 
edifices  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  I have  never  seen  one  that  bears  comparison 
with  it  in  style,  dimensions,  or  architecture.  It  was  erected  at  a cost  exceeding 
$200,000. 

The  water-works  on  the  Alleghany,  by  which  the  city  is  supplied,  claim  a care- 
ful inspection.  The  engine  is  275  horse-power.  There  are  two  immense  force- 
pumps,  each  of  which  is  capable  of  discharging  180,000  gallons  an  hour,  up  an 
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elevation  of  160  feet.  The  water  is  collected  in  a spacious  vat  below,  from  which 
it  is  forced  into  an  upper  receiver,  and  from  thence  passes  into  a discharging  re- 
servoir. This  process  purifies  the  element,  and  operates  as  a mode  of  filtration. 
The  water  is  clear  and  palatable. 

All  that  has  been  said  of  the  splendid  wire  suspension  bridge  across  the  Monon- 
gahela,  is  fully  warranted  by  its  admirable  design  and  perfect  workmanship.  It 
stands  without  a rival  in  strength  or  symmetry.  Had  the  massive  stone  piers 
upon  which  the  iron  columns  rest,  been  raised  a few  feet,  the  etfect  and  con- 
venience would  have  been  improved  in  an  important  degree.  The  spirited  com- 
pany which  undertook  the  enterprise  had  the  general  prostration  of  the  conflagra- 
tion to  encounter,  and  they  are  worthy  of  all  praise  for  this  monument  of  their  zeal 
and  energy.  $60,000  was  the  outlay  for  the  bridge,  which  stretches  some  1.5U0 
feet. 

There  is  also  the  aqueduct  across  the  Alleghany,  1,100  feet  in  length,  a work 
accomplished  at  large  cost  of  time  and  money. 

In  manufactories  of  all  sorts,  Pittsburgh  may  be  said  to  monopolize  the  trade  of 
the  West  and  of  a great  portion  of  the  Lakes.  Her  steam-power  is  furnished  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  it  can  be  supplied  at  the  East.  She  has  coal  and  iron  in  abun- 
dance at  her  doors,  and  the  advantage  in  these  elements  places  her  comparatively 
beyond  competition. 

There  are  1 1 rolling-mills  in  and  about  Pittsburgh.  Of  these,  8 are  capable  of 
producing  4,000  tons  each  of  manufactured  iron  annually,  and  employ  nearly  150 
hands  to  the  mill.  This  iron  is  of  a superior  quality,  and  is  used  for  boilers,  axle3, 
wire,  sheets,  and  the  like.  The  pig  metal  is  supplied  principally  from  the  char- 
coal furnaces  along  the  river.  The  other  mills  are  of  smaller  dimensions  and 
power,  but  are  constantly  increasing  their  facilities  and  extent  of  operations.  At 
the  extensive  and  well-conducted  mill  of  Messrs.  Wood,  Edwards  & McKnights, 
a remarkable  specimen  of  workmanship  was  pointed  out  to  me.  Something  like 
75,000  tons  of  pig  metal  are  consumed  a year  between  the  mills  and  foundries. 

The  manufacturing  of  glass  is  carried  on  very  largely  here  and  along  the  Mo- 
nongahela.  The  cheapness  of  fuel  is  the  great  incentive.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity,  there  are  7 flint  glass  factories,  6 for  window  glass,  5 for  green  glass, 
and  1 for  black  glass.  They  employ  25  or  30  men  each,  and  more  than  $1,000,000 
is  invested  in  these  works. 

There  are  also  some  fourteen  others  upon  the  Monongahela,  the  business  of 
which  is  transacted  in  Pittsburgh,  and  which  is  denominated  *'  country  glass,” 
from  being  a shade  inferior  to  the  quality  manufactured  in  the  city. 

A large  establishment,  known  as  the  “ Novelty  Works,”  and  owned  by  Messrs. 
Livingston,  Roggen  & Co.,  deserves  the  inspection  of  every  stranger.  Their 
principal  business  is  the  manufacture  of  platform-scales,  counter-balances,  patent 
coffee-mills,  and  the  like.  It  seems,  however,  to  contain  every  invention  of  the 
never-tiring  genius  of  Brother  Jonathan,  and  one  is  bewildered  amidst  the  endless 
variety  of  useful  and  attractive  articles ; 147  men  are  required  to  carry  on  this 
little  world  of  wares,  and  the  proprietors  are  now  enlarging  its  proportions  faT 
beyond  the  original  dimensions. 

The  nail  factories  here,  are  conducted  on  an  extensive  6cale.  That  of  Dr. 
Shoenberger  has  a capacity  of  2,000  kegs  a week,  and  there  are  others  nearly  as 
large.  The  present  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply,  and  the  orders  extend 
from  Buffalo  to  New  Orleans. 

It  is  estimated  that  60  steamers  will  be  constructed  during  the  present  year. 

The  trade  with  the  lakes  has  doubled  itself  every  year,  since  1844,  owing  to 
the  facilities  of  communicating  through  the  two  great  avenues  to  Erie  ana  to 
Cleveland. 

It  is  a striking  fact,  too,  that  the  assessments  forthe  county,  which  amounted 
to  $14,600,000,  in  1845,  now  reach  $19,850,000,  or  about  35  per  cent  increase, 
most  of  which  is  in  favor  of  Pittsburgh. 

Besides  these  various  departments  of  enterprise,  this  city  is  also  distinguished 
in  cotton  manufactures.  I annex  a table  setting  forth  their  extent: — 
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STATEMENT, 

SHOWING  THE 

NUMBER  AND  EXTENT  OF  THE  COTTON  FACTORIES  OF  PITTSBURGH. 

Weight 

Weight 

Yards  of 

Companies. 

Bales. 

No.  of 

of  yarn 

of  cloth 

cloth 

No.  of  Looms. 

Product. 

spindles. 

duilv. 

daily. 

per  annum. 

hands. 

Hope 

3,100 

630 

4,000 

275 

... . 

$216,000 

3,000 

5,700 

3,800 

250 

205,200 

Union- 

1,600 

4,500 

1,500 

500 

200 

40 

11630 

Pittsburgh... 

1,600 

5,300 

2,000 

1,620,000 

200 

150 

138,000 

Penn..- 

2,400 

6,200 

3,000 

2,410,000 

260 

210 

207,000 

Starr. 

800 

2,500 

900 

i 729,000 

80 

75 

62,100 

Gray’s 

400 

1,200 

500 

40 

27,000 

Total. 

12,900 

31,900 

9,800 

6,400 

4,759,000 

1,305 

475 

$971,800 

There  are  some  20  or  25  foundries  in  successful  operation,  in  the  manufacture 
of  cannon,  cotton-presses,  sugar-mills,  ploughs,  and  the  like. 

A much  better  feeling  is  growing  up  in  favor  of  the  great  central  line  of  com- 
munication from  Philadelphia,  ana  the  partiality  which  was  once  entertained  for 
a connection  with  Baltimore  is  now  fast  subsiding.  There  are  those,  of  course, 
who  would  prefer  to  open  both  lines,  in  order  that  Pittsburgh  might  enjoy  double 
advantages ; but  if  the  question  is  resolved  into  one  of  preference,  there  can  be 
no  serious  doubt  of  the  course  which  this  community  will  adopt.  This  important 
subject  cannot,  in  my  humble  judgment,  be  urged  too  often  or  too  strongly  upon 
public  attention.  To  Philadelphia,  I consider  it  as  equal  to  the  lease,  of  a new  life . 
No  community  which  has  attained  her  position  can  extend  beyond  the  natural 
growth  of  her  population  and  commerce,  without  the  infusion  of  some  new  and 
valuable  element,  and  without  diverting  from  other  channels  an  amount  of  trade, 
that  must  swell  the  aggregate  wealth  and  importance.  This  is  a self-proving 
proposition,  and  I feel  convinced  the  commercial  records  will  sustain  it.  So  far 
as  my  limited  observation  goes,  there  are  now  two  great  sources  from  which 
Philadelphia  can  derive  an  increase  of  prosperity,  to  secure  which,  capital  must 
abandon  its  hiding-places,  and  new  vigor  must  be  enlisted.  The  plain  issue  is 
one  of  advancing  or  retrograding;  and  immediate  action  should  be  the  motto  of 
every  man  who  intends  to  perforin  his  part  faithfully,  and  to  assume  his  just  pro- 
portion of  the  general  responsibility. 

The  first  source  is  to  concentrate,  by  new  roads  and  by  lateral  branches,  the 
bulk  of  the  coal  and  iron  trade.  I have  shown,  in  former  letters,  the  efforts  of 
New  York  to  divert  this  interest,  by  connecting  two  of  the  coal  fields  with  her 
improvements.  There  are  people,  and  too  many  of  them,  unfortunately,  always 
ready  to  scout  at  such  suggestions.  Their  wisdom  appears  when  the  evil  is  be- 
yond remedy.  Any  reflecting  mind,  which  contemplates  the  value  of  the  prize, 
must  see  that  New  York  is  in  earnest  in  her  endeavors ; and  it  cannot  but  be  ap- 
parent, that,  unless  Philadelphia  moves  promptly,  she  must  be  the  loser  of  at  least 
one-half  of  her  principal  staples  of  wealth. 

The  other,  and  the  more  important  source,  to  which  I refer,  is  the  construction 
of  the  Central  Railroad.  The  three  great  States  of  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
and  Pennsylvania,  are  now  competitors  for  the  trade  of  the  West.  What  is  the 
interest  of  the  first,  is  the  interest  of  the  second,  and  hence  they  are  in  a manner 
banded  against  Pennsylvania.  Which  ever  of  these  rivals  commands  the  first 
perfect  connection,  will  secure  the  current  of  travel  and  commerce.  I need  not 
say  how  difficult  it  will  be  to  turn  the  tide,  once  the  channel  has  been  marked. 
To  show  the  zeal  of  the  East  in  this  matter,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state,  that 
Boston  furnished  $1,000,000,  a few  years  ago,  to  facilitate  the  road  between  Cin- 
cinnati and  Sandusky.  But  32  miles  are  now  unfinished,  and  it  will  be  but  the 
work  of  a little  while  to  run  a continuation  along  the  lake  shore,  to  connect  at 
Dunkirk,  and  to  extend  to  Buffalo.  An  inducement  is  now  left  unemployed  to 
persuade  ihe  travel  by  Lake  Erie. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  Philadelphia  to  control  thi3  vast  intercourse  of  the 
West.  After  the  clear,  practical,  and  statesman-like  expositions  of  E.  Cresson, 
Esq.,  upon  this  subject,  it  is  useless  for  me  to  present  arguments  in  its  behalf.  A 
glance  at  the  map  cannot  fail  to  carry  conviction  of  its  necessity,  practicability, 

vol.  xvii. — xo.  vi.  38 
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and  value  ; and  an  examination  of  the  resources  connected  with  it,  must  remove 
every  doubt  as  to  its  productiveness.  If  Philadelphia  will  make  this  connection, 
as  she  outfit  to  do,  her  future  prosperity  is  put  past  chance  ; if  she  neglects  it,  she 
has  herself  alone  to  blame.  Pittsburgh  will  carry  it  on  Westward,  and  the  ar- 
tery, from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Delaware,  will  be  without  a broken  link  in  its 
long  and  winding  course.  Nowt  is  the  time  for  action.  Now  is  the  time  for  capi- 
tal to  come  forward,  and  to  put  every  engine  in  operation.  Let  it  be  met  with 
lukewarmness,  and  Philadelphia  will  find  it  no  easy  task  to  hold  her  own  three 
years  hence. 


Art.  VII.— RESOURCES  OF  TIIE  WEST: 

WITH  REFERENCE  TO  MANUFACTURES  AND  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS.* 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MERCHANTS*  MAGAZINE,  ETC. : — 

Sir — In  the  February  number  of  your  valuable  Magazine,  you  copy  a 
statement  of  C.  G.  Childs,  Esq.,  relative  to  the  coal  mines  of  Eastern 
Pennsylvania.  From  this  it  appears  that  nearly  thirty  four  millions  of 
dollars  have  already  been  expended  in  the  construction  of  railroads  and 
canals  to  transport  that  coal  to  tide-water  and  the  point  of  consumption ; 
and  that  the  interest  on  this  amount  is,  perhaps,  the  smallest  part  of  the 
cost  of  delivering  the  coal ; the  most  important  items  of  cost  being  the 
labor  in  keeping  up  these  works — the  cars,  boats,  locomotives,  die. — and 
on  the  coal  in  transitu. 

I observe,  also,  in  almost  every  one  of  your  numbers,  an  able  paper, 
showing  the  vital  importance,  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  great  Eastern 
cities,  of  a railroad  or  canal  to  connect  that  particular  city  w ith,  and  to 
control  the  trade  of  the  great  West.  Each  waiter  takes  it  for  granted, 
that  our  cotton,  hemp,  wool,  lead,  &c.,  are  to  be  forever  sent  to  Europe, 
or  the  Eastern  slope  of  the  Alleghanies,  to  be  manufactured ; that  we  are 
always  to  furnish  provisions  to  the  operatives  who  there  manufacture  these 
raw  materials ; afld  that  wre  are  to  remain  ccfntent  with  a portion  of  the 
manufactures,  as  full  consideration  of  our  rawf  material  and  provisions. 
Now,  allow  me  to  suggest,  that  we  do  not  intend,  much  longer,  to  pay  the 
dividends  on  these  lines  of  intercommunication.  We  are  very  nearly  of 
age,  and  think  seriously  of  setting  up  for  ourselves.  In  their  recently  built 
steam  manufactories,  our  New  England  brethren  have  shown  us  that  water 
is  not  the  only,  or  the  cheapest  motive-power.  The  statistics,  you  and 
others  have  so  carefully  gathered,  of  the  enormous  cost  of  the  Eastern 
steam-power,  have  opened  our  eyes  to  the  vast  mineral  treasures  under 
and  around  us.  Ten  years  since,  wre  were  hardly  thankful  for  our  rich 
plains,  because  nature  had  not  given  us  falls  of  water.  Now,  we  hear 
that  steam-mills  are  erected  within  the  sound  of  the  Falls  of  the  Merri- 
mack, and  moved  by  the  power  brought  from  Nova  Scotia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania— dug  up  hundreds  of  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth — and 
wrhich  had  swelled  the  dividends  of  railroad  and  canal  stockholders,  and 

* The  writer  of  this  communication,  a highly  respectable  citizen  of  Louisville,  (Ken- 
tucky,) says,  in  a note  to  the  editor — “ I have  prepared  the  above  article  for  your  Maga- 
zine, and  will  furnish  all  the  statistics  within  my  reach,  in  future  articles,  if  the  subject  is 
of  interest  to  you.  I think  I can  show  that,  in  position,  power,  cheapness  of  living,  &.c~, 
we  can  make  cotton  gooJs  25  percent  lower  than  anywhere  else.”  As  we  have  no  local 
or  private  interest  (aside  from  that  of  the  Magazine)  to  subserve,  we  shall  cheerfully  pub- 
lish whatever  our  esteemed  correspondent  may  be  inclined  to  furnish. — [Editor.] 
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the  profits  of  the  owners  of  fleets  of  coasting  vessels.  All  this  astonishes 
us.  It  makes  us  look  around  to  see  if  we  must  always  be  clothed  at  such 
a cost.  We  study  the  geography  and  geology  of  our  valley,  and  to  our 
surprise,  we  find  coal  beds  greater  in  extent  than  all  the  other  coal  meas- 
ures of  the  world.  Besides  the  thousands  of  square  miles  of  the  Western 
part  of  the  Apalachian  coal  field,  which  underlies  Western  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia,  and  Eastern  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  we  have  the  great  Illinois 
coal  field,  covering  at  least  40,000  square  miles,  and  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley ; and,  besides,  the  coal  field  of  unknown  extent,  but 
of  great  richness,  on  the  Osage  River,  and  other  Southern  tributaries  of 
the  Missouri.  On  the  very  banks  of  our  navigable  streams,  on  the  Mo- 
nongahela,  Ohio,  Green,  Wabash,  White,  and  Illinois  Rivers,  where  there 
are  innumerable  sites  for  manufacturing  cities,  we  have  coal  enough  to 
turn,  for  centuries,  all  the  wheels,  rollers,  and  spindles,  ever  made.  This 
coal,  we  find,  not  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  in  the  bowels  of*  the  earth,  but 
in  the  hills,  and  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  country.  We  reach  it  by 
drifts,  instead  of  shafts — horizontally,  not  perpendicularly.  Our  mines  are 
self-draining — self-ventilating.  We  require  no  heavy  expenditure  for  rail- 
roads and  canals.  Above  this  immense  and  accessible  power,  nature  has 
bountifully  placed  the  richest  soil  on  earth,  which  is  soon  to  be  covered — 
indeed,  now  is  covered,  with  millions  of  industrious  people ; to  which  mil- 
lions of  the  oppressed  and  starving  artisans  and  agriculturists  of  Europe 
are  looking,  as  did  the  Israelites  at  the  promised  land.  We  are  rejoiced 
at  the  extension  of  the  railroads  and  canals  I have  referred  to.  We  shall 
soon  need  them  to  transport  our  manufactures  to  the  East.  Yours,  & c., 
Louisville , Nov.  13,  1847,  h.  s. 


Art.  VIII. — ENGLISH  CHANCERY  REPORTS.* 

Any  one  inclined  to  hope,  or  to  fear,  (according  to  his  turn  of  mind,) 
that  Chancery  Law  is  losing  ground  in  this  country,  must  be  convinced  of 
the  contrary,  we  think,  by  the  elegant,  accurate,  and  substantial  manner 
in  which  Messrs.  Banks,  Gould  & Co.,  apparently  find  their  account  in 
publishing  their  series  of  English  Chancery  Reports,  and  in  which  the 
present  volume,  No.  30  of  the  series,  is  prepared.  This  volume,  of  666 
pages,  contains  the  whole  of  Volume  4 of  Hare’s  Reports  of  the  decisions, 
made  by  Vice-Chancellor  Wigram,  from  July  4,  1844,  to  8th  May,  1846. 
Mr.  Dunlap,  the  American  editor,  who  edits  the  entire  series,  has  furnished 
notes  with  references  to  the  American  decisions  and  text-books,  several 
of  some  length,  and  one,  at  least,  on  an  average,  to  each  case.  But,  above 
all  the  other  merits  of  this  volume,  better  than  thick  white  paper,  good 
type,  and  clear  impression,  in  which  it  fairly  rivals  English  law  books,  is 
the  highly  satisfactory  feature  of  this  and  all  the  later  numbers  of  the  series, 
which  will  be  found,  we  are  assured,  in  all  the  future  numbers,  that  the- 
decisions  are  given  entire,  without  omission,  and  without  curtailment. 

* Reports  of  Coses  Argued  and  Determined  in  the  English  Court  of  Chancery,  with 
Notes  nnd  References  to  both  English  and  American  Decisions.  By  John  A.  Dunlop, 
Counsellor  at  Law.  Vol.  XXX.  Containing  Hare’s  Chancery  Reports,  Vol.  IV.,  1844, 
1845,  1846;  7,  8,  and  9 Victoria.  New  York:  Published  by  Banks,  Gould  & Co., Law 
Booksellers,  No.  144  Nassau-strcet ; and  by  Gould,  Banks  & Gould,  No.  104  State- 
street,  Albany. 
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Wigram  is  one  of  the  new  English  Equity  Judges,  and  was  appointed, 
a few  years  since,  on  the  first  creation  of  two  Vice-Chancellorships,  in 
addition  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  England.  Like  all  English  judges, 
who  never  think  of  stepping  upon  the  bench,  except  from  the  top  rung  of 
the  bar,  he  was  eminent  at  the  bar ; but  more  particularly  well  known  by 
his  Points  in  the  Law  of  Discovery,  and  Essay  on  Wills — topics  of  leading 
consideration  in  equity.  These  little  treatises,  whose  clearness,  and  close- 
ness of  reasoning,  and  terseness  of  style,  great  excellences  in  themselves, 
admitted  a brevity  scarcely  less  desirable,  are  considered,  by  those  best 
able  to  judge,  as  among  the  ablest  of  the  many  modern  treatises  of  the 
law.  They  belong  to  the  class  of  books  which  are  works  of  promise , as 
well  as  performance.  They  indicate  the  very  structure  of  mind  which 
best  fits  a man  for  the  duties  of  a judge  ; that  nice  discrimination,  that 
power  of  intellectual  dissection,  so  to  speak,  which  separates,  at  once,  the 
material  from  fhe  immaterial  matter  of  a case ; and,  removing  everything 
extraneous  in  which  the  true  issues  lie  buried  and  concealed,  lays  them 
open,  bare  to  the  view. 


MERCANTILE  LAW  CASES. 


INSOLVENT  LAW  OF  MASSACHUSETTS — THE  WANT  OF  A SEAL  RENDERS  A MESSEN- 
GER’S WARRANT  INVALID SECOND  PETITION  UPON  THE  SAME  FACTS EFFECT 

OF  WARRANT  AND  PUBLICATION — LIEN  BY  ATTACHMENT — JURISDICTION STATE 

LAWS CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW — TRUSTEE  PROCESS. 

In  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  Massachusetts  District,  September, 
1847,  at  Boston.  Perry  Manufacturing  Company,  v.  Brown,  Harris  &.  Co.,  and 
Trustees. 

This  action,  with  two  others  between  the  same  parties,  was  upon  notes  for 
about  $7,000,  specially  payable  in  New  York.  The  plaintiffs  are  of  another 
State,  and  the  defendants  of  Massachusetts.  The  defendants  have  taken  the 
benefit  of  the  Massachusetts  insolvent  act.  It  was  admitted  that  the  claims  were 
not  barred  by  the  insolvent  proceedings,  and  the  question  was  upon  the  attach- 
ment. The  attachments  were  made  after  the  publication  under  the  insolvent  act, 
and  before  assignees  were  appointed,  and  before  the  attached  property  had  been 
taken  possession  of  either  by  the  messenger  or  the  assignees.  The  plaintiffs 
claimed  the  property  by  reason  of  their  first  actual  possession,  suing  in  the  na- 
tional court,  upon  demands  not  affected  by  the  local  insolvent  law.  The  assignees 
claimed  by  virtue  of  the  local  act,  which  vests  in  them  all  the  debtor’s  property, 
whether  taken  possession  of  or  not,  by  relation  back  to  the  publication. 

The  plaintiff's  also  contended  that  the  insolvent  proceedings,  under  which  the 
assignees  claimed,  were  void,  inasmuch  as  there  had  been  prior  proceedings,  in- 
cluding publication  and  choice  of  assignees,  which  had  been  abandoned  without 
application  to  the  Supreme  Court,  by  the  authority  of  the  master  alone,  because 
the  warrant  was  pro\ed  to  have  been  without  a seal ; and  the  second  proceedings 
were  upon  the  same  state  of  facts  with  the  first,  no  new  indebtment  being  averred 
or  proved. 

Woodbury,  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  favor  of  the  assignees,  and 
made  the  following  points  . — 

1.  The  want  of  a seal  to  a warrant  to  a messenger,  in  proceedings  in  insol- 
vency, is  fatal  to  its  validity.  The  master  in  chancery  is  justified,  when  discovering 
it,  to  treat  the  whole  proceedings  as  void,  and  to  allow  a new  petition  and  warrant. 
2.  The  debts  set  out  in  the  second  petition,  to  the  amount  of  $200,  are  presumed 
to  be  the  same  referred  to  in  the  first  petition ; the  second  being  a substitute,  and 
not  an  additional  petition  for  a new  case.  3.  The  warrant  to  the  messenger,  and 
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the  publication  in  the  newspapers  under  the  insolvent  law  of  Massachusetts,  di- 
vest the  debtor  of  his  estate,  so  that  title  cannot  be  made  under  or  from  him  after 
that  date,  by  attachment  or  trustee  suit.  4.  The  creation  of  liens  or  titles  in 
those  ways,  is  governed  by  the  local  and  State  laws,  where  no  acts  of  Congress 
or  articles  of  the  constitution  control  them.  The  decisions  by  the  State  courts 
govern  the  construction  of  such  State  laws.  5.  The  decisions,  which  have 
Been  made  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States  against  the  validity  of  insolvent 
discharges  by  State  laws,  in  actions  on  contracts  made  or  to  be  performed  out  of 
the  State  and  prosecuted  in  those  courts,  by  non-residents,  are  decisions,  not  on 
the  formation  of  liens  and  titles,  but  on  discharges  from  them  and  from  contracts. 

6.  Such  decisions  rest  on  acts  of  Congress  as  to  forms  of  process,  and  on  clauses 
in  the  constitution  against  State  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  and 
on  the  principle  not  to  give  to  State  laws  an  extra  territorial  operation.  7.  Where 
the  insolvent  proceedings  led  to  an  appointment  of  a messenger,  and  a valid  war- 
rant and  publication,  in  May,  1846,  but  no  possession  was  takeu  of  the  estate 
situated  in  Massachusetts,  nor  actual  notice  to  a holder  of  it  till  the  24th  of  No- 
vember in  that  year,  yet  a trustee  action,  in  which  the  writ  was  served  the  18th 
of  June,  1846,  on  the  holder  of  the  property,  will  not  defeat  the  inchoate  title  ob- 
tained by  the  messenger  in  May,  and  afterwards  on  the  18th  of  June,  1846,  con- 
veyed by  him  to  the  assignees.  8.  The  estate,  in  this  case,  being  situated  within 
the  limits  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  her  laws  and  courts,  it  is  not 
exonerated  from  their  operation,  nor  from  the  rule,  that  the  title  to  it  is  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  lex  rei  sitxc.  9.  Nor  does  it  come  under  any  exception  by  the  debt- 
or's residence  ex  domicilio>  as  that  was  also  in  Massachusetts ; and  the  creditor 
being  a non-resident,  and  the  contract  payable  abroad,  and  the  trustee  action  in  a 
court  of  the  United  States,  does  not  make  the  estate  foreign,  or  the  laws  foreign, 
which  must  govern  the  formation  of  the  lien,  or  the  transfer  of  the  title. 

It  is  understood  that  the  cases  are  to  be  carried  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 


BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  AND  PROMISSORY  NOTES.* 

A check  drawn  in  this  State  upon  a hank  in  Mississippi,  payable  in  current 
bank  notes,  is  not  negotiable. — Lillie  v.  The  Phcpnix  Bank , 359. 

2.  Where  a negotiable  check,  payable  on  demand,  was  drawn  in  this  State  upon 
one  of  the  Mississippi  banks,  and  not  presented  for  payment  until  more  than  ten 
months  after  its  date,  the  bank  having  suspended  a few  days  before  the  present- 
ment, and  being  at  the  time  indebted  to  the  drawer : Held,  that  the  holder  could 
not  recover  against  the  drawer,  as  the  latter  had  sustained  loss  by  the  delay  in^ 
making  presentment. — lb. 

3.  One  who  endorses  a negotiable  promissory  note  in  blank,  merely  engages  to 
pay  upon  the  usual  conditions  of  demand  and  notice ; and  parol  evidence  is  not 
admissible  to  vary  the  legal  effect  of  his  undertaking. — Hall  v.  Newcomb , 416. 

4.  Where  F.  made  a promissory  note  payable  to  H.  or  order,  and  N.  endorsed 
It  in  blank  for  F.’s  accommodation,  with  knowledge  that  the  latter  intended  to  ob- 
tain money  upon  it  from  H.,  who  accordingly  took  the  note  and  advanced  the 
money:  Held , that  N.  could  not  be  made  liable  to  H.  as  guarantor  or  maker,  but 
only  as  endorser. — lb. 

5.  The  cases  of  Herrick  v.  Carman , (12  Johns.  R.  159,)  and  Tilman  v. 
Wheeler , (17  lb.  176,)  commented  on  and  explained,  and  that  of  Nelson  v.  Du- 
bois, (13  lb.  175,)  overruled. — lb. 

6.  A notarial  certificate,  stating  that  notice  of  protest  was  served,  &c.,  by  put- 
ting the  same  in  the  post-office,  directed,  &c.,  is  a sufficient  compliance  with  the 
statute,  (2  R.  S.  212,  } 46,  2d  ed.,)  though  it  do  not  expressly  state  by  whom  the 
service  was  made. — Barber  and  others  v.  Ketchum , 444. 

7.  Since  the  act  of  1835,  (Sess.  L.  of  1835,  p.  152,)  the  certificate  need  not 
specify  the  reputed  place  of  residence  of  the  party  notified,  nor  the  post-office 
nearest  thereto. — lb. 

8.  A written  order  or  request  by  one  person  to  another,  for  the  payment  of  a 

* Selections  from  7 Hill’s  (N.  Y.)  Reports. 
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specified  sum  of  money  to  a third  person,  absolutely,  and  at  all  events,  is  a bill  of 
exchange,  and  the  acceptance  of  it  must  be  in  writing. — Pope  v.  Luff,  577. 

9.  Where  such  an  order  was  presented  for  acceptance,  and  the  drawee  refused 
to  accept,  but  promised  to  pay  the  person  in  whose  favor  it  was  drawn  by  a given 
day : Held,  that  the  latter  could  maintain  no  action  against  the  drawee,  though 
he  had  funds  of  the  drawer  in  his  hands  at  the  time,  and  ought  in  justice  to  have 
accepted. — lb . 


INSURANCE. 

In  an  action  on  a policy  issued  by  the  Onondaga  County  Mutual  Insurance 
Company,  it  appeared  that  the  company,  with  full  knowledge  that  the  policy  had 
become  void  by  an  alienation  of  the  property  insured,  assessed  the  plaintiff  ’s  pre- 
mium note  on  account  of  losses  which  occurred  after  the  alienation,  and  collected 
the  assessment : Held , that  this  did  not  revive  the  policy,  but  was  consistent  with 
the  right  of  the  company  to  treat  it  as  void. — Neely  v.  The  Onondaga  County 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company , 49. 

2.  In  an  action  on  a policy  issued  by  the  Chenango  County  Mutual  Insurance 

Company,  by  which  they  undertook  to  insure  the  plaintiff's  $5750  on  their  paper- 
mill,  and  a like  sum  on  certain  personal  property  therein,  the  defence  was,  that 
the  application  did  not  mention  all  the  buildings  standing  within  ten  rods  of  the 
mill,  agreeably  to  the  following  condition  annexed  to  the  policy  : “Such  applica- 
tion shall  contain  the  place  where  the  property  is  situated : of  what  material  it  is 
composed  ; its  dimensions,  number  of  chimneys,  fire-places,  and  stoves ; how  con- 
structed, and  for  what  occupied;  its  relative  situation  as  to  other  buildings  J,  dis- 
tance from  each,  if  less  than  ten  rods ; for  what  purpose  occupied,  and  whether 
the  property  is  encumbered;  by  what  and  to  what  amount;  and  if  the  applicant 
lias  a less  estate  than  in  fee,  the  nature  of  the  estate.”  Held,  that  the  condition 
related  exclusively  to  applications  for  insurance  upon  buildings,  and  therefore 
furnished  no  ground  of  defence  to  the  plaintiffs’  claim  respecting  the  personal 
property  covered  by  the  policy. — Trench  v.  rPhe  Chenango  Mutual  Insurance 
Company,  122.  » 

3.  A warranty  in  a policy  must  be  strictly  complied  with,  or  the  insurance  will 
be  void. — lb. 

4.  In  a time  policy  upon  a vessel  for  one  year,  from  the  21st  of  January,  1835, 
it  was  stipulated  that,  if  she  was  at  sea  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  the  risk 
should  continue,  at  the  same  rate  of  premium,  until  her  arrival  at  the  port  of  des- 
tination. She  sailed  from  New  York,  intending  to  proceed  to  St.  Barts  and 
Curacoa,  and  then  return  ; but  after  landing  at  those  places,  she  went  to  St. 
Thomas  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in  cargo,  where  she  arrived  on  the  6th  of 
January,  1836.  Having  encountered  severe  storms  on  her  way  to  St.  Thomas, 
she  was  necessarily  detained  there  for  repairs  until  the  22d  of  January,  1836, 
when  she  commenced  taking  in  cargo,  and  sailed  for  New  York  on  the  30th, 
but  was  stranded  and  lost  on  the  voyage.  Held,  that  she  was  not  at  sea  when 
the  time  specified  in  the  policy  expired,  but  in  a port  of  destination,  and  that 
the  underwriters  were  therefore  discharged. — Hutton  v.  The  American  Insurance 
Company , 321. 

5.  But  if  a vessel  is  driven  by  stress  of  weather  from  her  voyage  into  a port  of 
necessity,  or  is  captured  and  carried  there  bv  superior  force,  she  is  still  at  sea 
witjiin  the  meaning  of  such  a policy.  Per  Walworth,  Chancellor . — lb. 


GENERAL  AVERAGE. 

In  the  Superior  Court,  (New  York,)  Judge  Oakley  presiding.  Sherwood  & 
Boorman  r.  Henry  Buggies. 

This  was  an  action  to  recover  $700,  for  a general  average  for  a cargo  shipped 
by  the  defendant  on  board  the  Cornelia,  from  Swansborough,  North  Carolina, -to 
New  York.  The  vessel  sailed  on  the  2‘2d  of  September,  1845,  and  in  a few  hours 
after,  when  oft  the  bar.  she  sprung  a leak  in  a gale  of  wind,  and  the  crew  refused 
to  proceed  with  the  vessel,  and  she  bore  away  for  Swansborough ; but  being  ua- 
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able  to  cross  the  bar,  she  went  to  Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  where  a survey  was 
held  on  her,  and  the  vessel  ordered  to  be  repaired.  She  was  there  fitted  for  sea, 
at  an  expense  of  $396 ; and  on  the  17th  of  October,  while  lying  alongside  the 
dock,  about  to  take  in  her  cargo,  a gale  of  wind  caused  her  to  thump  against  the 
dock  and  to  strike  on  a sunken  wharf,  which  again  injured  her  so  much  that  the 
captain  wrote  to  the  owners,  in  New  York,  to  inquire  what  he  should  do  in  the 
matter,  and  the  owners  sent  on  a person  to  examine  her  and  get  the  vessel  re- 
paired, which  was  accordingly  done,  and  she  completed  her  cargo  and  sailed  from 
Beaufort  for  New  York,  on  the  5th  of  December,  1845  ; and  on  the  1 2th  of  that 
month  she  encountered  a dreadful  hurricane,  which  damaged  her  so  much  that 
she  was  obliged  to  put  back  to  Beaufort,  where  the  master  left  her  and  came  on 
to  New  York;  and  by  an  arrangement  between  the  plaintiff  and  defendants,  a 
vessel  was  sent  to  Beaufort,  which  brought  the  cargo,  being  turpentine,  to  New 
York;  and  after  its  arrival  here,  it  was  valued  by  average  agents,  to  enable 
them  to  apportion  on  the  cargo  the  rateable  share  of  the  general  expense,  of  twice 
putting  back  to  Beaufort,  unlading  and  lading  the  vessel,  and  repairing  her.  For 
the  defence  it  was  alleged  that  the  vessel  was  a very  old  one,  and  unseaworthy. 
But  it  was  shown  by  the  plaintiff,  that  though  nominally  old,  she  had  been  re- 
cently nearly  rebuilt,  and  was  in  good  condition  at  the  time  of  the  voyage.  It 
was  also  set  up,  that  the  delay  which  was  occasioned  by  the  captain’s  writing  to 
hts  owners  at  New  York,  and  waiting  for  their  answer,  forfeited  the  plaintiff’s 
claim  to  compensation.  It  was  also  objected,  that  there  was  no  testimony  to 
show  that  the  cargo  was  brought  from  Beaufort  by  the  plaintiffs  and  delivered  to 
defendant. 

The  court  briefly  charged  the  jury  that  the  plaintiffs  were  bound  to  furnish  a 
seaworthy  vessel,  and  that  if  they  had  not  done  so  they  could  not  recover.  But 
if  the  vessel  was  seaworthy,  and  the  delay  and  expense  unavoidable,  the  jury 
should  find  for  the  plaintiffs.  Verdict  for  plaintiffs  $795  97. 

BANK  CHECKS — ACTION  TO  RECOVER  THE  AMOUNT  OF  A MEMORANDUM  CHECK. 

In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  (Boston,  Massachusetts,)  Judge  Merrick  pre- 
siding. 

This  wa9  an  action  of  assumpsit  to  recover  the  amount  of  a memorandum 
check,  in  the  following  words: — 

Memo.  Bank.  May  20th,  1846. 

Pay  to  William  Ward,  Trustee,  $572,  on  demand. 

To  the  Cashier.  Lemuel  Williams. 

Evidence  was  offered,  tending  to  show  that  the  defendant,  being  a member  of 
the  Boston  Mining  Company,  owning  about  286  shares  therein,  was  assessed  upon 
his  shares  to  the  amount  of  the  memorandum ; that  the  clerk  of  the  company  re- 
ceived the  check  in  payment  of  the  assessments,  although,  by  the  articles  of  as- 
sociation, the  said  shares  were  subject  to  forfeiture,  by  reason  of  the  non-payment 
of  said  assessments  ; that  when  said  check  was  received,  a receipt  was  given  by 
the  clerk  for  the  amount  of  the  defendant’s  assessment ; and  that  the  check  had 
been  received  by  the  plaintiff,  as  one  of  the  trustees  of  said  company,  and  charged 
to  him  and  accounted  for  by  him  in  the  books  of  the  company  as  cash ; that  the 
doings  of  the  clerk  in  the  premises  had  been  ratified  by  the  plaintiff;  that  on  two 
occasions  the  defendant  had  promised  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  check  to  said 
clerk ; that  since  the  date  thereof  he  had  authorized  the  clerk  to  sell  said  shares, 
or  some  of  them,  on  defendant’s  account;  a vote  was  passed  by  the  association, 
directing  all  memorandums  in  the  treasurer’s  possession  to  be  sued ; that  the 
check  was  payable  to  William  Ward,  Trustee,  and  that  the  other  persons  who 
were  joint  trustees  with  Mr.  Ward  knew  of  these  transactions,  and  never  ob- 
jected thereto. 

The  defendant’s  counsel  objected  to  the  plaintiff’s  right  to  maintain  his  action : 
1st,  because  the  memorandum  check  was  not  any  evidence  of  indebtment ; 2d, 
from  want  of  consideration ; 3d,  because  the  plaintiff  had  no  right  to  maintain  the 
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action  in  his  own  name,  nor  as  trustee,  he  being  only  one  of  three  trustees;  and 
4lh,  because  there  was  no  privity  of  contract  between  the  parties. 

Merrick,  J.,  ruled,  that  if  the  jury  should  find  that  the  said  assessments  were 
due,  to  the  amount  of  the  memorandum,  to  the  Mining  Company,  of  which  the 
plaintiff  w*as  one  of  the  trustees,  and  treasurer ; and  if  the  defendant  gave  his 
check  in  payment  for  these  assessments  ; and  if  the  clerk  acted  for  the  plaintiff, 
in  receiving  said  check  in  payment  as  aforesaid  ; and  if  the  plaintiff  ratified  his 
doings,  and  became,  by  having  received  said  check,  personally  responsible  to  the 
company,  as  for  the  amount  of  the  memorandum  in  cash,  then  there  was  a suffi- 
cient legal  consideration  to  maintain  the  promise  of  the  defendant. 

The  jury,  by  consent,  found  a verdict  under  this  ruling  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff, 
in  the  sum  of  $594  88. 


ACTION  ON  A POLICY  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE. 

In  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  before  Judge  Wilde.  Edward 
Brinley  v.  National  Insurance  Company,  1847. 

This  was  an  action  on  a policy  of  Fire  Insurance,  by  which  George  Brinley 
was  insured  for  a year  on  a store  in  Dock  Square  for  $4,000.  The  policy  was 
assigned  to  the  plaintiff,  after  the  loss,  with  the  defendant’s  consent,  and  no  ob- 
jection was  made  to  the  action  being  brought  in  the  plaintiff’s  name.  The  store 
was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  terra,  and  rebuilt  upon  a different  plan,  so 
that  the  cost  of  the  new  building  could  not  be  taken  as  a measure  of  the  loss  upon 
the  old  one.  There  were  varying  estimates  of  the  cost  of  erecting  a new  build- 
ing similar  to  the  one  burnt,  and  much  conflicting  evidence,  all  of  which  was  left 
to  the  jury. 

The  defendants  contended,  that,  as  a store  of  similar  dimensions  and  plan  with 
the  old  one,  built  of  new  materials,  would  be  more  than  an  indemnity  for  the  loss 
of  the  old  one,  a deduction  ought  to  be  made  from  its  estimated  cost,  for  the  differ- 
ence of  value  between  the  old  and  such  new  store,  in  order  to  estimate  the  actual 
loss,  and  offered  evidence  tending  to  show  what  that  difference  would  be  in  this 
case.  But  the  jury  were  instructed  that  the  contract  was  a contract  of  indemni- 
ty ; that  the  defendants  were  bound  either  to  replace  the  building  in  as  good  a 
condition  as  it  was  before  the  fire,  or  indemnify  the  plaintiff  for  his  whole  loss  by 
a payment  in  money  ; that  the  old  materials  might  be  used  in  rebuilding,  so  far 
as  they  were  suitable,  but  if  it  wras  necessary  to  use  new  materials,  no  deduction 
should  be  made  on  that  account,  though  the  new  building  might  be  more  durable, 
and  for  some  purposes  more  valuable,  than  the  old  one. 

The  jury  returned  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  for  the  sum  of  $3,600,  and  the  de- 
fendants thereupon  took  exceptions  to  the  rulings  of  the  Court. 

Wilde,  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court.  The  rule  with  regard  to  partial 
or  constructive  total  losses  in  marine  insurance,  depended,  first,  upon  usage,  and 
was  then  introduced  into  marine  losses,  but  had  never  been  adopted  in  cases  of 
fire  insurance ; and  the  charge  upon  this  point,  therefore,  was  correct.  There 
was  no  case  to  support  the  other  principle.  The  question  was,  what  was  the  rule 
of  damages  ? The  plaintifi’ contended  that  it  was  the  actual  loss,  to  be  ascertain- 
ed by  the  expense  of  restoring  the  property,  without  any  deduction  ; and  cited  2 
Greenleaf  on  Evidence,  Sec.  407.  But  the  cases  there  cited  lay  down  a differ- 
ent rule.  By  that  contended  for  by  the  plaintiff,  the  insured  in  many  cases  would 
recover  more  than  his  actual  loss.  Now,  this  was  founded  upon  an  erroneous  con- 
struction of  the  contract  of  insurance,  that  the  Company  was  bound  either  to  pay  the 
full  cost,  or  repair.  But  such  was  not  the  case : the  clause  was  inserted  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  insurers.  If  they  do  not  elect  to  repair,  they  are  entitled  to  a fair 
estimate  of  the  loss.  In  the  present  case,  a new  and  different  building  was  erect- 
ed, and  the  cost  could  not  be  ascertained  therefrom.  In  all  cases,  when  the  rule 
of  damages  was  established  by  law,  the  jury  were  to  decide  the  amount  of  the 
damages.  The  instructions  to  the  jury,  therefore,  upon  this  point,  were  incorrect, 
and  the  defendants  were  entitled  to  a new  trial. 
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CHANGE  IN  THE  ASPECT  OF  THE  MONEY  MABKET — DISCREDIT  OF  EXCHANGE — DRAIN  OF  SPECIE — 
BANK  PANIC— CONDITION  OF  NEW  YORK  BANKS — MOVEMENT  OF  SPECIE  IN  NEW  YORK — PRICES 
OF  SPECIE — FALL  IN  STOCKS — PRICES  OF  UNITED  STATES  STOCKS — FALL  IN  COTTON — SITUA- 
TION OF  CROP — OPERATIONS  IN  LANCASHIRE — MILLS  AT  WORK — LIST  OF  FAILURES  IN  GREAT  , 
BRITAIN — INNOVATION  IN  BANK  CHARTER — FAMINE  IN  IRELAND — STOPPAGE  OF  RAILROADS — 
PROSPECT  OF  TRADE,  ETC.,  ETC. 

During  the  past  month,  a great  change  has  overtaken  the  face  of  financial  af- 
fairs, arising  from  an  almost  utter  loss  of  credit  in  exchange  operations  on  Eng- 
land, by  which  international  payments  seem  to  have  resolved  themselves  into  their 
original  elements  of  specie  shipments,  and  the  absorption  of  large  sums  in  tran- 
sit, to  avoid  which,  bills  of  exchange  were  invented.  Wherever  trade  exists  be- 
tween two  countries,  large  sums  are  mutually  due  both,  and  are  cancelled  by  an 
interchange  of  indebtedness  between  indebted  individuals.  This  system  is  based 
on  mutual  confidence,  and  the  undoubted  credit  of  each  of  the  individuals  whose 
several  accounts  go  to  make  up  a nation’s  balance.  The  moment  discredit  over- 
takes one  set  of  drawers,  the  whole  fabric  topples  down,  all  bills  are  avoided,  and 
specie  alone  becomes  the  medium  of  payment.  There  never  was  a time  when 
so  universal  a discredit  as  now  fell  upon  English  bills,  not  only  in  America,  but 
throughout  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the  commercial  world.  In  all  the 
European  cities,  merchants  having  dealings  with  England  began,  as  soon  as  the 
crash  commenced,  (in  the  early  part  of  August,)  to  accumulate  cash  balances, 
stop  purchases,  and  turn  goods  into  cash,  in  order  to  fortify  themselves  against 
the  return  of  bills  from  London.  The  vast  amount  of  capital  for  which  bills  were 
running  on  England,  from  all  over  the  world,  became  at  once  dead  ; because  all 
parties  interested  immediately  strove  to  accumulate  an  equal  amount  against  the 
possible  dishonor  of  their  bills.  The  revulsion  rolled  forward,  and  discredit  spread, 
until  all  the  property  shipped  to  England  became,  as  it  were,  dormant,  or  annihi- 
lated for  the  moment.  The  bills  drawn  against  it  were  valueless ; and,  instead 
of  forming  the  means  of  paying  the  sums  due  for  goods,  were  disregarded — and 
an  equal  amount  of  specie  had  to  be  collected,  and  shipped  out  of  the  country, 
which  has  thus  sustained  an  actual  temporary  loss  of  many  millions  of  dollars, 
until  that  property  can  be  recovered. 

This  temporary  loss  of  capital  has  produced  serious  results,  by  alarming  the 
banks,  which  are  in  a very  extended  condition,  and  are  anxious  lest  the  demand 
for  specie  for  shipment  should  become  too  extended  before  the  capital  now  dor- 
mant, through  English  discredit,  shall  be  recovered.  This  may  be  speedily,  by 
the  arrival  of  better  news,  which  shall  indicate  the  revulsion  to  have  spent  its 
force  ; and,  by  so  doing,  restore  confidence  in  bills,  and  again  make  available  the 
large  export  capital  of  the  country.  Should  the  revulsion  continue,  it  must  soon 
be  the  case  that  the  bills  will  mature  on  the  other  side,  and  the  proceeds  return  in 
specie  ; exhibiting  the  spectacle  of  large  freights  of  the  precious  metals  crossing 
each  other  on  the  ocean,  because  bills  on  the  “ merchant  princes  of  London”  are 
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no  longer  to  be  trusted.  It  has  been  usual  for  the  banks  of  New  York  to  expand 
their  movements  from  August  to  November,  in  which  quarter  the  imports  are 
usually  large,  and  the  crops,  both  agricultural  and  of  the  South,  require  more  fa- 
cilities, that  subside  as  the  season  advances,  and  bills  multiply  against  exported 
produce.  This  year,  the  banks,  up  to  November,  carried  their  operations  to  a 
pretty  high  figure.  The  following  shows  the  immediate  means  and  liabilities  of 
the  banks,  up  to  November  1st,  1847  : — 

IMMEDIATE  MEANS  AND  LIABILITIES  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  BANKS. 


Immediate  Nov.  ’43.  Nov.  *45.  Feb.  ’46.  Nov.  ’46.  Feb.  ’47.  May,  ’47.  Aug.  ’47.  Nov.  ’47. 

Liabilities.  Dollars.  Dollars.  Dollars.  Dollars.  Dollars.  Dollars.  Dollars.  Dollars. 

Deposit* 27.3*0, 160  31.773.U01  29,654.401  30,629,196  31.830,595  35.799,958  36,781.080  35.096,818 

Nett  circulation  12,952,015  19.366.377  18.407,733  19,847.453  17,699,739  21.543,620  22,405,517  23, M 0.881 

Hue  banks 4,941,414  3,296,249  4,662,073  3,060.361  4,995,411  6,944,464  9.830,425  6.308,777 

Canal  fund 1,157.203  1,581.330  896,843  581.737  911,680  534.822  1,290,069  1,GU3,119 

United  States...  1,645,320  3,002,649  2,580,711  1,098,330  342,766  178,517  


Total 48,07G,142  59,020,596  56,201,761  55,817,077  55,780,181  65,001,387  70,307,091  66,825,595 

Immed.  Means. 

Specie 11,502,789  8,884,545  8,361,383  8,048.384  9.191.254  11.312,171  11,983.124  9,107.920 

Cash  items 3,102,856  5,947,585  6,370,302  7,786,699  7,552,068  8,793,286  9,370,323  8,703,577 


Total 14.095.645  14, *32, 120  14,731,685  15,835.083  16,743.322  20,105.457  21,353.447  17,811.497 

Excess  liability.  33.179.tl07  44.188,176  41,470,071  39.971,994  39,036,859  44.895,930  48,953.644  49.014,098 

Loans 62,392,373  74,780,435  71,897,530  71,950,191  <19,800,358  76,688,543  80,740,677  80,258,529 


It  is  probably  the  case  that  the  expansion  of  the  New  York  banks — that  is  to 
say,  the  excess  of  immediate  liabilities  over  means — was  greater,  November  1st, 
than  ever  before  ; and  the  line  of  discounts,  although  more  extended,  yet  very 
active.  The  movements  of  specie  for  the  quarter  ending  with  October  were,  for  the 
port  of  New  York,  nearly  as  follows : — 


Duties  paid. 

August- $3,337,541 

September 2,096,604 

October 1,229,296 


Total $6,663,441 


Export.  Import. 

$66,000  $195,155 

550,925  94,548 

674,548  101,170 


$1,291,473  $390,873 


In  Assistant  Treasury — 

August  1 $2,187,836 

September  1.  6,426,356 

November  1.  4,551,641 


This  large  movement  of  specie  reduced  the  amount  in  the  city  banks  from 
$10,769,732,  in  August,  to  $7,779,000,  in  November  ; and,  inasmuch  as  that  the 
imports  fell  off  with  the  close  of  October,  it  was  supposed  that  the  banks,  which 
had  contracted  towards  the  1st  of  November,  when  their  accounts  are  returnable 
to  the  comptroller,  would  resume  their  discounts.  Continued  adverse  news  from 
Europe,  however,  was  unfavorable  to  the  negotiation  of  bills,  and  enhanced  the 
disposition  to  ship  specie.  Sovereigns  advanced  to  $4  87$,  five-franc  pieces  to 
94$,  and  Mexican  dollars  to  1$  a 1$  premium,  and  the  shipment  became  active, 
although  the  best  bills  could  be  had  at  9$,  and  were  dull  at  New  Orleans  at  3$  a 4 
per  cent ; presenting  a singular  anomaly,  and  showing  that  heavy  losses  were  in- 
curred in  the  shipments  of  specie,  rather  than  trust  to  the  payment  of  bills  in 
England.  Sovereigns  have  the  advantage  of  being  cash  on  arrival,  while  bills 
could  not  be  discounted  or  made  available  in  the  stringent  state  of  the  British 
market.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  we  observe  the  importance  of  a prompt  coinage 
of  the  metals  that  arrive.  If  sovereigns  are  immediately  converted  into  American 
gold,  their  value  as  a remittance  abroad  is  greatly  injured.  If  a bouse  now  draws 
on  itself  at  sixty  days,  and  sells  the  bill,  shipping  sovereigns  against  it  in  the  same 
vessel,  it  has  the  use  of  money  sixty  days  before  the  bill  matures.  If  none  but 
American  gold  could  be  procured,  that  operation  would  not  work ; as  several 
weeks  would  be  required  to  turn  it  into  money  in  England.  The  packets  of  the 
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1st  of  November  carried  put  considerable  sums,  and  the  shipments  continued,  until 
the  amount  reached  near  $2,000,000  by  the  middle  of  the  month.  This  was  a 
serious  drain  in  the  state  of  affairs  with  the  banks  presented  in  the  above  table,  and 
the  institutions  immediately  adopted  the  most  stringent  measures.  A very  small 
proportion,  only,  of  the  notes  offering,  were  discounted,  and  loans  on  stocks  were 
called  in  rigorously.  Importers’  paper,  particularly,  was  struck  at ; and  first-class 
auctioneers’  paper  sold  from  1$  a 2 per  cent  per  month,  while  it  became  impossi- 
ble to  procure  loans  on  New  York  stocks,  the  first  class  of  security,  at  a large 
.margin.  The  banks  rigorously  drew  balances  from  each  other  in  specie,  and 
adopted  a general  system  of  curtailment,  that  exceedingly  oppressed  the  market ; 
causing  prices,  particularly  of  stocks,  to  fall  rapidly.  When  the  loans  of  banks 
are  very  large,  the  pressure  produced  by  curtailment  is  very  much  greater  than 
when  the  amount  outstanding  is  less — as  thus,  in  November,  1843,  the  loans  were 
25  per  cent  less  than  on  the  same  day,  1847.  If  these  notes  were  all  active, 
ninety-day  paper,  the  amount  due  weekly,  in  November,  1843,  wTas  $5,000,000, 
and  this  year  $6,700,000.  If  the  banks  loan  but  one-half  the  amount  that  ma- 
tures, the  amount  due  them  will  be  near  $3,500,000,  weekly,  beyond  what  they 
furnish  the  means  of  meeting.  The  high  rates  of  interest  paid  under  such  circum- 
stances, induce  individual  depositors  to  draw  their  funds,  (the  amount  of  which,  as 
seen  in  the  above  table,  is  large,)  to  supply  the  market.  Large  quantities  of  stock 
are  also  sold  for  money  to  meet  payments,  the  continuance  of  which  soon  relieves 
the  market.  In  the  above  table,  the  amount  of  specie  being  $9,107,920,  to  meet, 
in  round  numbers,  $67,000,000,  is  nearly  as  one  to  seven  and  a half.  A loss  of 
$2,000,000,  by  shipment,  would  then  involve,  to  procure  the  same  proportion,  a 
curtailment  of  $15,000,000.  It  is  usually  the  case  that  the  banks  curtail  in  the 
February  quarter,  through  the  general  operations  of  trade  *,  internal  communica- 
tions having  ceased,  the  imports  lessened,  and  produce  going  forward  freely.  From 
November,  1845,  to  February,  1846,  the  reduction  in  loans  was  $3,000,000.  Last 
year,  when  the  loans  in  November  were  over  $8,000,000  less  than  this  year,  the 
reduction  was  $2,000,000.  This  year,  under  the  action  of  the  causes  indicated, 
the  curtailment  will  be  far  more  rapid  and  extensive.  The  continuance  of  the 
panic  which  marked  financial  affairs  on  the  departure  of  the  steamer  of  the  16th 
November,  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  news  from  abroad.  Should  affairs 
take  a favorable  turn,  so  that  bills  will  again  be  regarded  with  confidence,  an  im- 
mediate ease  of  the  money-market,  and  a return  of  prosperity,  would  result ; be- 
cause the  practical  effect  would  be  to  make  available  a capital  which  cannot  be 
less  than  $10,000,000,  temporarily  annihilated  by  the  difficulty  of  negotiating  bills 
upon  it.  The  influence  of  the  pressure  upon  government  stocks  is  seen  as  follows : — 


PRICES  OF  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  STOCKS. 


December  1 

1807. 

1802. 

6’$. 

106 

1856. 

101 

1852. 

5'i. 

96$ 

1850. 

Mexican. 

5’«. 

Treas.  Notes. 
G’s.  5 

M 

15 

100} 

99} 

93 

. ... 

January 

1 

101 

984 

91} 

93 

«( 

15 

100$ 

97$ 

90 

93 

February 

1 

100 

101 

95 

... . 

15 

103 

101$ 

94$ 

92 

101 

100} 

March 

1 

103 

101$ 

94 

92 

102 

101} 

U 

15 

102$ 

101$ 

94$ 

... . 

102 

101$ 

April 

1 

104$ 

103$ 

101$ 

... . 

101$ 

101$ 

it 

15 

104 

104$ 

95* 

93$ 

103 

102} 
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PRICES  OF  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  STOCKS CONTINUED. 

May  1 106  105  105  95*  ....  104  103 

“ 15 107*  106  106  95$  92  105  104$ 

June  1 104*  103  94  93  105$  105* 

“ 15 107*  106*  105*  96  97*  107  106 

July  1 107*  107  106  96  96*  107$  106* 

“ 15 106*  106*  105*  99  99  106  106 

August  1 106$  106  105*  97$  97  106  105 

“ 15 104*  104  102  96  96  103*  103 

September  1 *105  104*  104  98  95  104  103* 

“ 15 104$  104*  103  98  96  103$  103* 

October  1 105*  105*  104*  97  95  104*  103* 

“ 15 103*  102*  103  96  95  101*  101 

Novemb’r  20 101  100  100  92  91  99*  99 


These  stocks,  selling  at  or  about  par.  leave  2*  per  cent  interest  accumulated. 
Hence,  the  price  is  actually  at  a discount.  The  Treasury  notes,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  sold  for  the  face  ; the  interest  due  on  it  being  paid  in  addition.  The 
moment  these  fell  to  par.  they  became  available  at  the  custom-house  for  duties, 
and  checked  the  demand  for  specie  for  that  purpose. 


Cotton  has  been,  perhaps,  the  most  rapidly  depreciated  in  price,  considering  the 


magnitude  of  the  interest,  of  any  article,  for  a length  of  time.  The  decline  has 
been  as  follows,  for  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  quotations : — 

QUOTATIONS  OF  COTTON  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Ordinary  a good  Middling  a good  Middling  fair  Fully  fair  a 

Inferior.  ordinary.  middling.  a fair.  good  fair. 

September  1... 

10*  a 10$ 

11  a 11$ 

11$  a 12* 

12$  a 12* 

13  a 

14 

a 

4... 

10  a 10* 

10$  a 11 

11*  a 11$ 

12  a 12| 

12$  a 

13* 

*4 

8... 

10  a 10* 

10*  a 11 

11*  a 11$ 

12  a 12* 

12$  a 

13* 

(1 

11... 

10  a 10* 

10$  a 11* 

11*  a 12 

12*  a 12$ 

13  a 

14 

(I 

15... 

None. 

U all* 

11$  a 12* 

12$  a 13* 

13*  a 

14* 

« 

18... 

“ 

11  a 11* 

11$  a 12* 

12$  a 13* 

13*  a 

14* 

41 

22... 

10*  a 10* 

lOf  a 11* 

11* a 12* 

123  a 12* 

13  a 

14 

II 

25!” 

10*  a 10* 

10$  a 11* 

11*  a 12 

12*  a 12$ 

13  a 

13* 

44 

29... 

10  a 10* 

10$  a 11 

11*  a 11$ 

12  a 12* 

12$  a 

13* 

October 

2... 

10  a 10* 

10$  a 11* 

11*  a 11$ 

12  a 12$ 

12$  a 

13* 

** 

6... 

9*  a 10 

10*  a 10$ 

10$  a 11* 

11* a 12* 

12*  a 

13 

u 

9... 

9 a 9* 

9$  a 10* 

10*  a 10$ 

11*  a 11  $ 

12  a 

12* 

44 

13... 

9 a 9* 

9$  a 10* 

10*  a 10$ 

11  a 11$ 

11$  a 

12* 

It 

16... 

9 a 9* 

9*  a 10 

10*  a 10$ 

11  all* 

11$  a 

12 

It 

23... 

None. 

8*  a 8* 

8$  a 9* 

9*  a 10 

10*  a 

10$ 

It 

27... 

44 

8 a 8$ 

8*  a 9* 

9*  a 9$ 

10  a 

in* 

II 

30... 

44 

8 a 8* 

8$  a 9* 

9*  a 9$ 

10  a 

10* 

November  3... 

44 

7$  a 8 

8*  a 8$ 

9 a 9* 

9$  a 

104 

(4 

6... 

44 

7$  a 8 

8*  a 8$ 

9 a 9* 

9$  a 

1C* 

44 

10... 

44 

7*  a 7$ 

7*  a 8$ 

8$  a 9* 

9*  a 

9$ 

44 

16... 

6 a 6* 

7 a 7* 

7$  a 8* 

8*  a 9* 

9$  • 

9* 

44 

23... 

5*  a 6 

6*  a 6$ 

7*  a 7$ 

7$  a 8$ 

8$  a 

9 

The  fall  here  indicated  is,  on  fair  cottons,  about  5 cents  in  the  sixty  days  end- 


ing with  November  20 — a fail  of  40  per  cent ; making,  on  the  receipts  at  all  the 
ports,  a heavy  decline  in  value.  The  receipts,  stocks,  and  exports,  have  been,  as 
compared  with  last  year,  as  follows : — 

UNITED  STATES  COTTON  CROP  FROM  SEPTEMBER  TO  NOVEMBER  10. 


Export  to— 

Year*.  Receipts.  Great  Britain.  France.  N.of  Europe.  Oth.  parts.  Total.  Stocks. 

Bales.  Bales.  Bales.  Bales.  Bales.  Bales.  Bales. 

1846  168,644  24,824  17,855  5,595  8,014  56,288  145,210 

1847  185,504  73,006  39,383  14,734  4,241  131,364  185,599 


Increase.. ..  16,860  48,182  21,528  9,139  75,076  40,389 

Decrease 3,773  
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The  average  fall  of  $16  per  bale  gives  a decline  of  $2,968,064  in  the  money- 
value  of  this  article.  At  present  prices,  the  value  shipped  is  $2,402,422,  una- 
vailable for  want  of  confidence  in  the  bills  drawn  against  it.  The  great  fall  in 
price  has  resulted,  doubtless,  from  the  money-pressure  in  Lancashire,  where  the 
impossibility  of  procuring  capital  against  the  reckless  competition  of  railroads  has 
induced  a very  rapid  curtailment  in  manufacturing  operations.  The  following 
table  shows  the  number  of  factories  in  operation  in  Manchester,  and  the  number 
of  hands  employed  at  the  date,  for  four  successive  weekly  reports  : — 


September  28 130 

October  5 125 

" 12 112 

w 19 97 


On  full 
time. 

25,006 
24,317 
23,200 
48  30  165  18,516 


Hands — 
On  short 
time. 

Out  of 
work. 

Total. 

8,337 

7,664 

40,907 

7,956 

8,736 

41,009 

8,701 

9,108 

41,009 

12,198 

10,314 

41,028 

Mills— 

On  full  On  short 
time.  time.  Stop’d. 

23  22  175 

26  24  175 

33  30  175 


This  indicates  a very  rapid  progress  of  distress,  and  curtailment  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  raw  material,  the  consumption  of  which  has  been  diminished  one- 
third,  simultaneously  with  receipts  which  indicate  that  the  crop  will  be  fully  an 
average  one.  These  circumstances  promise  a very  low  range  for  cotton  for  the 
year,  and  hold  out  but  little  prospect  of  a reaction  in  favdr  of  the  planter.  In 
consequence  of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  however,  and  the  large 
means  for  the  consumption  of  goods,  the  fall  of  cotton,  simultaneous  with  the 
restricted  operation  of  the  Lancashire  manufactories,  is  highly  favorable  for  our 
domestic  manufacture;  and  probably  the  coming  year  will  be  one  which,  through 
active  sales  of  goods,  and  low  prices  of  the  raw  material,  will  result  in  profits 
much  larger  than  usual. 

The  progress  of  the  revulsion  in  England  has  still  added  new  and  long  lists  to 
the  number  of  bankrupt  firms — the  leading  names  of  which,  down  to  November  4, 
we  insert  here  for  convenience  of  future  reference ; and  they  are  as  follows  : — 


FAILURES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  FROM  AUGUST  1 TO  OCTOBER  19. 


Alexander,  L.,  it  Co.,  merchants,  London. 

Alison,  Cumberledge,  Ac.  Co.,  merchants,  London  and 
Valparaiso. 

Andrew,  E.  Ac.  J.,  calico  printers,  Manchester. 
Armstrong,  John  Alfred,  cotton  merch’t,  Manchester. 
Atherton,  YV.,  merchant,  Liverpool. 

Barclay,  Brothers,  Ac.  Co.,  merchants,  London. 

Barnes,  F.,  & Co.,  hardwaremen,  London,  Birming- 
ham, nnd  Sheffield. 

Barthlingth,  J.  H.t  merchant,  St.  Petersburgh. 
Bensusan  Ac.  Co.,  merchants,  London. 

Bernoulli!,  E.,  merchant,  London. 

Booker.  T„  Sons,  Ac  Co.,  corn  merchants,  London. 
Bradley  Ac.  Parker,  stock  brokers,  Manchester. 

Brown,  Todd,  k Co.,  provision  merch’ts,  Liverpool. 
Boyd  Ac  Thomas,  merchants,  London. 

Broad  hurst,  E.  M.,  corn  merchant,  Manchester. 
Burnell  k Co.,  coni  agents,  London. 

Burts,  Watson,  Ac  Co.,  mer.,  Manchester  and  Leeds. 
Castellain,  Sons,  Ac  Co.,  merchants,  London. 

Clngett,  YV.  T.,  American  merchant,  London. 
Cockhurn  Ac  Co.,  army  agents  and  bankers,  London. 
Cockburn  Ac  Co.,  wine  inerch’ts,  London  and  Oporto.  | 
Cockerell  Ac  Co.,  merchants,  London. 

Coopor.  E.  M.,  Ac  Co.,  co  n.  merchants,  Manchester. 
Cornthwaitc,  P.,  whole-ale  grocer,  Liverpool. 
Coventry  Ac  Shepherd,  corn  factors,  London. 

Cropp  Ac  Marchand.  merchant*,  Hamburgh. 

Custo,  A.  Ac  A.,  general  merchants,  Cenoa. 

Dalgleish  Ac  Co.,  merchants,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow. 
De  Jersey  Ac  Co.,  merchants,  Manchester. 

Dennison  Ac  Co.,  provision  deulers,  Limerick. 


Denny,  D.  k A.,  corn  and  pro*,  merchants,  Glasgow. 
Dickson,  A.,  Ac  Co.,  corn  merchants,  Belfast. 
Douglas,  C..  Ac  Co.,  com  merchants,  London. 

Eude.  Bourdel),  banker,  Honfleur. 

Excels  and  Co.,  corn  merchants,  Venice. 

Fraser  and  Co.,  merchants,  Antwerp. 

Fraser,  Neilson,  and  Co.,  merchants,  Ixsndon. 

Fry.  Griffiths,  nnd  Co.,  indigo  and  col.  brok..  London. 
Geisler,  Y\rel>er,  and  Co.,  merchants,  Manchester. 
Gernmell  Brothers,  East  India  merchant*.  Glasgow. 
Giles,  Son,  and  Co.,  corn  merchants,  London. 
Glover,  F.  II.,  foreign  merchant,  Manchester. 

Gower.  A.  A„  Nephews,  Ac  Co.,  gen.  mer.,  London. 
Gray  and  Roxburgh,  merchants,  Greenock. 

Gregg,  II.  and  G.,  corn  merchants,  Liverpool. 

Guest,  Janies,  cotton  spinner,  Manchester. 

Hadlow,  S.  J.,  Stock  Exchange,  London. 

Hnstie  and  Hutchinson,  corn  factors.  London. 
Higgins,  V.,  and  Sons,  iron  merchants,  Liverpool. 
Howell,  James,  and  Co.,  warehousemen,  London. 
James,  Nephew,  and  Co.,  merchants,  Manchester. 
King  nnd  Molvil,  corn  factors.  London. 

Kirkpatrick,  J.  and  C.,  provision  broken,  Liverpool. 
Knapp,  Henry,  bunker,  Abingdon. 

Lake,  Cnlrow,  and  Co.,  E.  I.  merchants,  Liverpool. 
Lungdale,  S.,  and  Co.,  merchants,  Stockton. 

Legrolle  nnd  Co.,  hnnkers.  Brussels. 

Lyull,  Brothers,  and  Co.,  E.  I.  merchants,  London. 
Lyon  nnd  Fynnev,  corn  merchants.  Liverpool. 
M’Donnld,  A.,  and  Co..  snlt]>etre  mnnuf.’rs,  London. 
M 'Gregor,  Brownrigg.  nnd  Co.,  merchants,  Glasgow. 
Maury,  William,  American  merchant,*  Liverpool. 


* Since  resumed  payment. 
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Mitchell,  A.,  and  Co.,  American  nerch’ta,  Liverpool.  | Rougemont  Brothers,  merchant*,  London. 

Mocutta  and  Son,  merchants,  Liverpool.  Roux,  A.,  merchant.  Pari*. 

Mocatta,  S.  and  J.  L.,  VV.  I.  merchants,  Liverpool.  Rowett.  \V..  and  Co.,  merchant*,  Liverpool- 
Molloy  and  Mcrgin,  cattle  dealers.  Dublin.  I Royal  Bank,  Liverpool. 

Morley,  J.  and  VV.,  warehousemen.  London.  I Samuel  and  Phillips,  East  India  agents.  London. 

Murphy,  Thomas,  provision  merchant,  Waterford.  I Sanders,  Wetherell.  and  Co.,  Stockton-on-Tees. 
Murray.  T.  and  II.,  VV.  and  K.  f.  merch'ts,  Liverpool.  Sanderson  and  Co.,  bill  broker?.  London. 

Nash.  VVm.,  Manchester  warehouseman.  London.  Shewell.  J.,  and  Son.  money  dealers.  London. 
Oakley,  R.  R.,  Stock  Exchange,  London.  Soares,  M.  J.,  Portuguese  merchant,  London. 

Oozle  and  Co.,  steam-mill  proprietors,  Venice.  Southam.  Messrs.,  cot.  spinner?,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Oldlmm  Joint  Stock  Banking  Company,  Oldham.  Steele,  M.,  and  Son,  Soap  manufacturers,  Liverpool. 
O’Neal,  J.  and  F.,  ami  Co.,  corn  merch't*,  Liverpool-  Steel,  VV.,  and  Co.,  merchants.  Liverpool. 

Parry.  E.  P.,  wholesale  grocer.  Liverpool.  Stocks  and  Tnit,  bleachers.  Manchester. 

Pearce,  VV-,  and  Co.,  merchants,  Liverpool.  Synnot,  M.  S..  shipowner,  Liverpool. 

Pehmoller  and  Tollens,  merchunts,  Hamburgh.  Tehbutt,  T.  R.,  soapboiler,  Manchester. 

Perkins,  Schlusser,  and  Mullens,  merchants,  London.  Thomas,  J.,  Son.  and  Lelovre,  merchant*,  London. 
Perrin  und  Co.,  merchants,  Liverpool.  Tomlinson,  VV.  and  T.,  corn  merchants,  Liverpool. 

Perston,  Matthew’,  general  merchant,  Glasgow.  Uahorne,  T.,  and  Co.,  corn  factor?.  London. 

Phillips.  L.,  ami  Sons,  E.  India  merchants.  London.  Vanzeller.  F.  I , Portuguese  merchant,  London. 
Platt,  Ifammill,  and  Co.,  E.  I.  merchants,  Liverpool.  Watson,  Brothers,  and  Co.,  merchants,  Liverpool. 
Potter,  E.,  and  Co.,  ug’L  and  yarn  deal..  Manchester.  Watson,  Eller,  and  Co-,  merchants.  Manchester. 
Reid,  Irving,  and  Co.,  merchant?,  London.  Watson,  M’Kmght,  and  Co.,  merchants,  Edinburgh. 

Reid.  Robin<on,  and  Co.,  merchants,  Glasgow.  Westlake  and  Co.,  corn  merchant?,  Southampton. 

Render  and  Milner,  ng’ts  nnd  yarn  deni.,  Manchester.  White  and  Co.,  timber  and  corn  merch.,  Waterford. 
Rickards,  Little,  nnd  Co.,  merchant*,  London.  VV ilson  and  Ebor,  spinners.  Manchester. 

Ridehalgh  and  Co.,  worsted  spinners,  Halifax.  Wilson,  Nash,  and  Co.,  merchants.  Liverpool. 

Robinson,  Edward,  merchant,  London.  Wingate,  A.  and  J.,  calico  printers,  Glasgow. 

Robinson,  VV.  R.,  and  Co.,  merchants,  London.  Wittenstein  & Co.,  spinners,  Burmnn,  near  Elberfield. 
Rosing  and  Co.,  merchants,  Bremen.  Woodley,  VV.  and  J.,  com  merchants,  London. 

FROM  OCTOBER  19  TO  NOVEMBER  4. 

Adams,  Warren,  and  Co.,  hankers,  Shrewsbury.  Lnrbib  nnd  Co.,  merchants,  Leghorn. 

Alles?i,  E.,  and  Co.,  corn  merchants.  Genoa.  Liverpool  Bunking  Company,  Liverpool. 

Barker,  silk  manufacturer,  Manchester.  Livingston  and  Co.,  Ernst  India  merchants.  Liverpool. 

Barton,  IrlAra,  and  Higginson,  merchants,  Liverpool.  Eegan.  James,  Canadian  trade,  Liverpool. 

Barton,  John,  and  Co  , merchants . M,  rtin  and  Hnrtwright,  yarn  merchants,  Manchester. 

Berey,  Young,  and  Co.,  cotton  brokers,  Liverpool.  M’Tear,  Iladlield,  and  Co.,  ship  brokers,  Liverpool. 
Bertrand,  Napoleon,  Courtray.  Molyneux  and  Ilulbert,  tea  brokers,  Liverpool. 

Bortbwick,  It.,  late  M.  P..  London.  Morpurgo  and  Tedeschi.  merchants,  Leghorn. 

Brodie  and  Co.,  bankers,  Salisbury.  Newcastle  Union  Joint-Stock  Bank,  Newcastle. 

Brodie  and  King,  bankers,  Shaftesbury.  North  ami  South  Wales  Bank,*  Liverpool. 

Brooke  and  Wilson,  shipowner*.  Liverpool.  Pearson,  Wilson,  and  Co.,  foreign  merch’ta,  Glasgow. 

Calcagno,  Handen  («.,  money  changer,  Genoa.  Pegraguttiers,  D.,  merchant.  Leghorn. 

Coates  and  Co.,  American  merchants,  London.  Riva,  C.,  and  Co.,  merchants,  St.  Pctersburgh. 

Coates,  Hillard,  and  Co.,  agents,  Manchester.  Roget  and  Brierly,  spinner*  and  manuf.,  Blackburn. 

Cockburn,  Greig,  and  Co.,  wine  merchants,  Lisbon.  Salisbury  Bank. 

Cowan?,  Smith,  nnd  Co.,  commission  ag’ts,  Glasgow.  Scholes,  Tetlow,  and  Co.,  bankers,  Manchester. 
Cruikshanks,  J.  P.,  VV.  I.  merchant,  London.  Scott,  Bell,  and  Co.,  East  India  merchant*,  London. 

Curts,  S.  S.,  hide  merchant,  London.  Shrewsbury  and  Market  Drnyton  Bank. 

Farbridge,  R.  nnd  J.,  E.  I.  merchants,  Manchester.  Sutherland,  C.,  and  Co.,  colonial  brokers,  London. 

Gardner,  Robert,  merchant  and  spinner.  Manchester.  Swamson  and  Birchwood.  mnnufact’ra,  Manchester. 
Galt  and  Co.,  Medlock  Bridge  Mills,  Manchester.  Tavlor,  R.,  soapboiler,  Liverpool. 

Gillows  and  Co.,  spinners,  Preston.  Valentin.  J.  L.,  merchant,  Leghorn. 

Grazebrook  and  Son,  iron  merchants,  Liverpool.  Van  Zeller,  J.,  nnd  Sons,  merchants,  Lisbon. 

Howard,  J.  P.,  and  Co.,  colonial  brokers,  London.  Ventura,  merchant.  Venice. 

Jncobi,  L.  W.  A.,  merchant,  Hamburgh.  Vermehren,  M-,  merchant,  St.  Petersburgh. 

Jones,  VV.,  nnd  Co.,  wholesale  tea  dealers,  Liverpool.  Verrein  and  A.  Gielis,  manufacturers.  Courtray. 
Kilgour  and  Leith,  West  India  merchants,  Glasgow.  Warden  and  Co.,  merchants,  Liverpool. 

Lambert,  VV.,  merchant, . 

Here  are  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  of  the  leading  firms  of  England  pros- 
trated in  three  months ! It  is  observable  that,  from  the  19th  of  October,  the 
failures  took  place  to  a greater  extent  in  Lancashire,  the  provinces,  and  in 
European  cities,  among  correspondents  of  English  houses,  than  in  London.  In 
fact,  the  failures  in  that  city,  after  the  middle  of  October,  were  comparatively  un- 
important, notwithstanding  the  increased  pressure  for  money ; and  in  the  face  of 
which  breadstuff’s,  particularly  flour,  advanced  3s.  per  barrel.  The  severity  of  the 
pressure  induced  the  government  to  permit  the  bank  so  far  to  infringe  the  bank 
charter  act  of  1844  as  to  make  advances  from  the  specie  in  the  issue  department; 
and  on  the  25th  October  the  following  notice  was  issued : — 

“Resolved,  That  the  minimum  rate  of  discount  on  bills  not  having  more  than 
ninety-five  days  to  run,  be  8 per  cent ; that  advances  be  made  on  bills  of  exchange, 

* Ha*  numerous  branches  throughout  Wales. 
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on  stock  exchequer,  and  other  approved  securities,  in  sums  of  not  less  than 
£2,000,  and  for  periods  to  be  fixed  by  the  governors,  at  the  rate  of  8 per  cent  per 
annum.” 

This  innovation  would  require  the  assent  of  Parliament,  which  was  to  meet 
November  18.  Inasmuch  as  a great  deal  of  the  existing  difficulties  had  been  as- 
cribed to  the  bank  charter,  this  announcement  produced  a momentary  feeling 
of  confidence — trade  revived,  stocks  rose,  and  prices  of  produce  advanced.  It 
was  soon  found,  however,  that  the  relief  was  imaginary ; and  the  gloom  returned, 
with  apparently  greater  density.  The  manufacturing  districts  were  exhibiting 
symptoms  of  increasing  distress  ; the  number  of  stoppages  daily  increasing;  and 
the  consumption  of  cotton  so  far  affected,  that,  together  with  accounts  of  large 
crops  from  this  side,  the  price  had  given  way  five-eighths  of  a penny.  There 
appeared  to  be,  as  yet,  no  indications  of  a turn  in  the  market ; and  the  prospect 
for  the  coming  winter  was  sufficiently  gloomy.  That  the  famine  in  Ireland 
would  return,  with  perhaps  greater  violence,  there  was  no  doubt.  The  Catholic 
bishops  had  notified  the  Lord  Lieutenant  on  the  certainty  of  its  approach,  and 
he  had  promised  the  aid  of  the  government.  There  appeared  to  be  no  impor- 
tant relaxation  in  the  operation  of  the  railroads.  Although  “the  calls”  an- 
nounced for  November  were  only  £2,000,000,  against  an  average  of  £3,500,000 
for  the  previous  twelve  months,  any  relaxation  of  the  market  would  renew  the 
demand,  and  they  will  probably  persevere  as  long  as  money  can,  by  any  means, 
be  obtained.  Indeed,  to  stop  them  now,  would  be  productive  of  evil  as  great, 
almost,  as  to  allow  them  to  continue.  The  numbers  of  persons  employed  on  them 
(near  500,000)  cannot  be  discharged,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  with  impunity. 
What  means  of  relief,  if  any,  will  be  adopted  by  Parliament,  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  only  feasible  mode  of  obtaining  temporary  relief  is  seemingly  that  which  has 
been  urged,  of  issuing  £l  notes,  in  order  to  displace  a large  amount  of  sovereigns 
from  circulation,  and  make  them  subservient  to  the  wants  of  external  commerce. 
That  temporary  ease  would  be  afforded  by  this  means,  there  is  no  doubt ; but, 
should  the  same  causes  which  have  produced  the  pressure  continue  to  operate,  in 
excess  of  the  means  so  supplied,  the  distress  would  only  be  enhanced  by  the 
movement.  Thirty  millions  of  small  creditors  would  have  been  added  to  those 
entitled  to  draw  gold  from  the  bank,  and  the  stability  of  the  system  of  credits 
greatly  undermined.  In  France,  this  operation  has  been  commenced.  In  March 
last,  it  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Fould,  a banker,  and  member  of  the  Deputies,  that 
the  coin  of  France  in  circulation  was  1,605,000,000  francs,  or  $300,937,000;  and 
a law  was  passed  authorizing  the  bank  to  issue  notes  at  200  francs,  or  $40 — the 
lowest,  hitherto,  having  been  500  francs.  These  notes  were  issued,  at  the  close 
of  October,  to  the  extent  of  15,000,000  francs,  to  be  increased  to  25,000,000 
francs ; and  so  from  time  to  time,  as  they  displace  the  coin.  This  operation,  it  is 
supposed,  will  ease  the  market,  and  aid  in  the  negotiation  of  the  $70,000,000 
announced  by  the  government.  The  Bavarian  government  has  also  asked  for 
49,000,000  florins,  in  aid  of  railroads.  The  general  effeot  of  the  extension  of 
paper  money,  in  either  France  or  England,  is  seemingly  to  drive  the  specie  out, 
and  does  so,  by  promoting  activity  in  trade,  raising  prices,  and  producing  buoyancy 
in  the  produce-markets.  In  the  present  critical  state  of  our  exchange-markets, 
such  a movement  in  England,  by  easing  money  matters,  and  giving  stability  to 
bills  running  on  that  country,  would  at  once  restore  the  tone  of  affairs  here. 
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SUMMARY  VIEW  OF  THE  COMMERCE  OF  FRANCE  IN  1846. 

The  “ Tableau  General  du  Commerce  de  la  France”  is  published  annually  under  the 
direction  of  the  French  Administration  of  Commerce,  generally  in  the  month  of  October 
or  November.  This  document  we  usually  receive  from  our  correspondent  in  Paris  soon 
after  its  appearance.  That  for  1846,  now  due,  (November,  1847,)  has  not  reached  us, 
and,  in  its  absence,  we  proceed  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  the  Merchants’  Magazine  some 
statements  in  addition  to  the  table  published  in  this  Magazine  for  August,  1847.  For  a 
general  review  of  the  commerce  of  France  with  its  colonies,  and  with  foreign  powers,  dur- 
ing the  year  1845,  translated  and  made  up  from  the  official  document  referred  to,  our 
readers  are  referred  to  the  number  for  June,  1847.  The  statement  which  we  give  below 
is  derived  from  the  “ Moniteur ,”  an  authoritative  French  journal : — 

The  imports  into  France  during  1846  amounted  to  1 milliard  257  millions  of  francs, 
and  the  exports  to  1 milliard  180  millions. 

By  comparing  this  statement  with  previous  returns,  we  find  that  during  the  five  years, 
from  the  year  1832  to  the  year  1836  inclusive,  the  exports  of  France  exceeded  the  im- 
ports by  239,000,000  francs.  In  the  subsequent  five  years  the  imports  exceeded  the  ex- 
ports by  71  millions;  and  in  the  five  years  following,  namely,  from  1842  to  1846  inclu- 
sive, the  imports  exceeded  the  exports  by  573  millions. 

The  next  observation  to  be  made  is,  that  of  the  2 milliards  437  millions  worth  of  pro- 
duce exchanged  between  France  and  foreign  countries,  72  per  cent,  or  1 milliard  755 
millions,  were  transported  by  sea.  Of  these,  828  millions  were  conveyed  by  French  ships, 
aud  926  millions  by  foreign  vessels. 

Imported  into  Ex  pM  from  | Imported  into  F.xp’d  from 

Countries.  France.  France.  Countries.  France.  France. 

Francs.  Francs.  Francs.  Francs. 

Great  Britain..  79,000,900  113,000,000  Martinique 22,000,000 

United  States.  111,000,000  100,000,000  Turkey 38,000,000  

Sardinia. 107,000,000  49,000,000  i Spain 36,000,000  73,000,000 

Belgium 101,000,000  48,000,000  Switzerland ...  29,000,000  47,000,000 

Russia 52,000,000  I Algeria.. 94,000,000 

German  Union  47,000,000  62,000,000 1 

Upon  analyzing  the  foregoing,  we  find  that  the  imports  form  the  following  estimated 
amounts : — 

Cotton,  raw francs  114,000,000  Sugar- francs  49,000,000 

Com 90,000,000  Wool *. 36,000,000 

Silk,  raw 77,000,000  Coal 29,000,000 

Timber 53,000,000 

And  the  exports  the  following: — 

Silks,  figured francs  146,000,000  Toys..... francs  28,000,000 

Cotton  cloth 140,000,000  Hides,  wrought 27,000,000 

Woollen  cloth 100,000,000  Linen  and  hemp  cloth 28,000,000 

Wines 46,000,000  China  and  glass 21,000,000 

Comparing  the  French  imports  and  exports  during  the  year  1846  with  those  of  1845, 
we  find  the  importation  of  com  to  have  increased  by  544  per  cent;  cast  metal,  55  per 
cent ; linen  cloth,  53  per  cent ; rice,  40  per  cent ; macliinery,  42  per  cent ; foreign  sugar, 
35  per  eent. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  appears  a diminution  in  the  importation  of  seeds  for  crushing 
of  40  per  cent ; linen  and  hempen  thread,  38  per  cent ; raw  wool,  26  per  cent;  copper, 
20  per  cent;  and  French  colonial  sugar,  13  per  cent. 

Among  the  exports  from  France,  cotton  and  woollen  thread  have  increased  by  17  per 
cent ; wrought  hides,  12  per  cent ; cotton  cloth,  9 per  eent;  toys,  8 per  cent ; silk  stuffs, 
4 per  cent ; woollen  cloth,  4 per  cent.  There  has  been  a diminution  of  39  per  cent  on  re- 
fined sugar  exported,  of  51  per  cent  on  corn,  of  23  per  cent  on  articles  of  Paris  manufac- 
ture, of  16  per  cent  on  wines,  of  41  per  cent  on  fruit  for  seed,  and  of  14  per  cent  on  tanned 
hides  and  Morocco  leather. 
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COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  CHINA. 

The  annexed  statements  of  the  commerce  of  China  with  the  United  States,  for  the  year 
ending  June  30th,  1847,  are  derived  from  the  “ European  Times  — 


IMPORTS  INTO  CHINA  FROM  THE  UNITED  8TATE3,  FROpJ  JULY  1,  1846,  TO  JUNE  30,  1847. 


Blue  drills pcs 

3,300  Yarn. 

....barrels  800 

Brown  drills 

460,830  Lead 

....pounds  18,903 

Brown  jeans 

46,740  Copper 

79  Beef 

....barrels  229 

Brown  sheetings.... 

33,218  Spelter 

70 

White  drills 

4,697  Cochineal... 

...ceroons  114  Furs. 

10,527 

Brown  twills 

286  Ginseng 

Shirtings 

251  Opium 

EXPORTS  OF  TEA  FROM  CHINA  TO  THE  U.  STATES,  FOR  TIIE  SEASONS  OF  1846-7  AND  1845-6. 

1846-7.  1845-6. 

Pounds.  Pounds. 

Congou  and  Sou- 
chong  3,146,126  3,064,160 

Pouchong 372,736  946,378 

Oolong 685,695  220,294 

Pekoe 120,398  35,435 

Orange  Pekoe 173,350  

Hyson 754,243  905,566 

TOTAL  EXPORTS  OF  TEA  FROM  CANTON,  FOR  TIIE  SEASONS  OF  1846-7  AND  1845-6,  TO  TUB 
FOLLOWING  COUNTRIES  : — 

1846-7.  1846-6.  1846-7.  1846-5. 

Pounds.  Pounds.  Pounds.  Pounds. 

To  Great  Britain...  53,448,339  57,622,803  To  Hanseatic  Towns.  1,071,560  1,383,252 

United  States..  18,886,287  18,502,092  France 226,790  364,580 

Holland 3,054,540  3,054,130 


EXPORTS  FROM  CHINA,  TO  TIIE  UNITED  STATES,  OF  SILKS  AND  SUNDRIES,  FOR  THE  SEASONS  OF 

1846-7  AND  1845-6. 


1846-7.  1845—6. 1 

1846-7. 1845-6. 

Pongees 

.pieces  54,487 

54,604 

Gauze 

..boxes 

56 

Handkerchiefs 

50,975 

Cassia 

. .piculs 

6,335 

7,867 

Sarsnets 

6,505 

6,167 

Matting 

..  .rolls 

16,103 

23,538 

Senshawfl 

5,232 

4,085 

Gamboge 

..boxes 

1 

159 

Camlets 

20 

Rhubarb 

763 

1,135 

LustringB 

357 

Vermilion 

173 

176 

Satins. 

1,262 

1,982 

321 

Sweetmeats. 

1,223 

4,637 

Damasks. 

622 

Pearl  Buttons 

70 

204 

Levantines 

1,322 

1,099 

Chinaware 

105 

644 

Crapes. 

1,500 

199 

Fire  Crackers...... 

18,685 

20,510 

Shawls  and  Scaris. 

54,627  143,277 

Oil  of  Cassia 

244 

154 

Sewing  Silk 

630 

Oil  of  Anis. 

144 

174 

Raw  Silk 

.boxes  316 

426 

Camphor 

750 

1,346 

Nankeens. 

28 

Fans. 

1,189 

1,168 

Grass  Cloth 

139 

. 692 

Lacquered  Ware. 

157 

377 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  WESTERN  LAKE& 

The  unprecedented  increaec  of  the  commerce  of  the  upper  lakes,  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  caused  by  the  increase  of  population  and  opening  of  new  avenues  of  communica- 
tion with  the  fertile  West,  has  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  estimates,  and  points,  with 
unerring  certainty,  to  its  continued  progress. 

The  construction  of  the  important  canal  around  the  Sault  de  St.  Marie,  a channel  of 
one  mile,  through  which  must  flow  the  vast  mineral  wealth  of  the  Lake  Superior  region, 
will  give  additional  value  to  the  already  great  and  increasing  northwestern  trade.  The 
growth  of  the  West  is  steadily  and  rapidly  onward ; and  with  this  growth  the  commerce 

* Including  the  Mary  Ellen,  lost  in  Gaspar  Straits,  cargo  716,110  pounds. 

VOL.  XVII. NO.  VI.  39 


1846-7.  1845—6. 

Pounds.  Pounds. 

Twankay  and  Hy- 


son Skin 2,770,705  2,588,776 

Young  Hyson 8,572,181  8,633,731 

Imperial 983,836  854,043 

Gunpowder 1,307,017  1,253,709 

Total* : 18,886,287  18,502,092 
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of  the  lakes,  aod  the  travel  between  the  East  and  the  West,  rami  keep  pace.  The  fol- 
lowing statements  of  the  increase  of  the  upper  lake  commerce  can  be  relied  upon,  as  they 
are  made  up  at  the  custom-houses,  at  the  several  ports  of  entry,  from  undoubted  authority. 

The  first  sail  craft  upon  Lake  Erie  was  the  sloop  Detroit,  of  seventy  tons,  in  1796 ; and 
up  to  the  declaration  of  war,  in  1812,  the  total  number  of  vessels  of  all  descriptions  afloat 
upon  Lake  Erie  was  twelve.  The  firft  year  after  the  war  (1816)  the  aggregate  tonnage 
oi  sail  craft  upon  the  upper  lakes  was  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty,  embracing 
about  forty  sail,  (two  small  schooners  only  being  over  one  hundred  tons  burden.)  The 
number  of  arrivals  and  departures  at  the  port  of  Buffalo  that  9eason  amounted  to  only 
eighty.  In  1818,  when  the  first  steamer  was  built,  they  reached  one  hundred.  In  1846, 
the  number  of  arrivals  and  departures  at  the  same  port  was  seven  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  fourteen,  forming  an  aggregate  of  one  million  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fourteen  tons. 

On  the  first  of  July,  1847,  there  were  the  following  number  and  description  of  vessels 
owned  and  running  on  the  lakes  above  Niagara  Falls,  aa  near  as  could  be  ascertained  by 
the  most  careful  and  extensive  research : — 


81  steamers, Aggregate  tons,  35,835  Average  tons,  4 49 

31  propellers*. " 44  10,295  44  44  332 

63  brigs, 44  44  14,589  44  44  231 

315  schooners, “ 44  47,738  * 44  152 


490  total,-. 44  44  108,457  44  44  221 


There  was  an  increase  of  tonnage  of  about  thirty-five  per  cent  in  the  last  eighteen 
months.  The  total  cost  of  the  above  vessels  is  estimated  at  six  millions  two  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  dollars,  or  one  million  five  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  ; of  which 
amount  over  two  millions  of  dollars  has  been  expended  since  January,  1846,  in  the  con- 
struction of  new  vessels,  and  the  repairing  and  enlarging  old  ones. 

TV  following  comparative  statements  of  the  exports  from  the  upper  lakes  will  maifc 
the  rapid  change  that  haa  taken  place  within  a few  years  in  the  West 


Articiw.  . 1835.  1845.  1848. 

Floor,. bbls.  86,233  717,466  1,280,897 

Provisions, 44  6,562  68,100  99,398 

Wheat*. bush.  98,071  1,354,990  3,611,224 

Com, “ 14^79  33,069  1,179,689 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  articles  passed  through  the  Welland  Canal  to 
Lake  Ontario,  from  the  West,  and  from  the  Canadian  ports  on  Lake  Erie: — 

Article*.  184S.  1846,  To  Jaly  1, 1847. 

Floor*- bbls.  207,555  273,284  211,897 

Provisions, 44  13,962  34,211  16,608 

Wheat, bush.  1,891,627  3,172,969  1,658,093 

Com, 44  22,092  461,933  445,100 

Boards, .feet  11,584,096  14,855,065  13,848,921 

PORT  OF  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

1845,  Wheat  exported,  956,860  bushels.  Flour  exported,  13,750  barrels. 

1846,  “ 1,459,599  44  44  23,045  44 

Increase,-. 44  502,739  44  41  9,295  44 

The  flour  already  shipped  up  to  the  31st  of  July,  1847,  exceeds  that  for  the  whole  year 
last  season. 

PORT  OF  MILWAUKIE,  WISCONSIN. 

1845,  Wheat  exported,  95,500  bushels.  Flour  exported,  7,500  bands. 

1846,  44  213,448  44  " 15,756  44 


The  flourishing  towns  of  Racine,  Southport,  and  Little  Fort,  on  the  western  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  between  Milwaukie  and  Chicago,  will  add  their  share  towards  swelling 
this  immense  amount  of  exports,  and  will  compare  favorably  with  Milwaukie,  lying,  M 
they  do,  directly  in  front  of  the  best  wheat-growing  country  in  Wisconsin. 

The  arrivals  and  departures  at  this  port,  Milwaukie,  for  1846,  were — 
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Arrived.  Departed.  Total.  Arrived.  Departed.  Total. 

Steamers, 353  348  700  Schooner*,-. 837  835  1,67» 

Propeller*, Ill  109  320  

Brig*, 95  94  189  Total, 1,395  1,386  2,181 

To  show  how  rapidly  the  West  is  being  settled  and  improved,  we  have  only  to  note  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  Wisconsin  alone  in  a few  years: — 

In  1830  the  population  was 3,245  In  1842  the  population  was 46,678 

1836  « “ 11,686  1846  “ « *45,228 

1840  **  “ 30,945  1847,  in  July,  estimated  at 360,000 

Up  to  1840,  Wisconsin  imported  their  supplies  of  every  kind,  including  provisions.  In 
1846  they  fed  themselves,  supplied  an  army  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  new  emigrants, 
and  of  their  surplus  remaining  they  exported  through  the  lakes  between  three  and  four 
millions  of  dollars  in  value,  mostly  in  agricultural  products. 

The  lead  and  shot  made  in  this  State  in  1846,  and  which  principally  sought  a market 
via  the  Mississippi,  is  known  to  have  been  very  large. 


COMMERCE  OF  AUSTRIA. 

The  following  statement  of  the  commerce  of  Austria,  for  a series  af  yean,  is  derived 
from  official  documents : — 

VALUE  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  Austrian  imports,  (for  home  consumption,)  and  the  export 
of  its  produce,  has  increased  as  follows: — 

TRAFFIC  BT  LABS  AND  BRA. 


Import  for  Export  of 

Tear.  Consumption.  own  Produce*.  Total. 

Value.  Value. 

1831 £6, 880,945  iT7,949,083  XI 4,830,028 

1832,  7,902,349  8,922,148  16,824,497 

1833,  8,146,572  9,237,018  17,383,590 

1834,  8,146,165  8,803,931  16,950,096 

1835,  9,144,532  8,890,322  18,034,854 

1836,  9,855,359  9,755,433  19,610,792 

1837,  9,734,639  9,200,950  18,935,589 

1838 10,305,770  10,548,267  20,854,037 

1839,  10,313,013  10,711,573  21,024,586 

1840,  11,118,688  10,850,870  21,969,558 

1841,  10,588,930  114232,034  20,820,964 

1842,  11,065,775  10,855,907  21,921,682 

1843 .. 11,142,085  10,411,395  21,553,480 

1844, 11,448,500  10,961,800  22,410,300 


This  table,  which  does  not  include  the  transit  trade,  shows  an  increase  in  the  total  value 
of  Austrian  commerce,  from  £14,830,028  in  the  year  1831,  to  £22,410,300  in  the  year 
1844,  er  55  per  cent  in  fourteen  year* ; about  4 per  cent  per  annum.  In  point  of  feet, 
the  value  of  the  exports  amounts  to  several  millions  more ; the  valuation  of  silks,  &c.t 
being  made  at  considerably  more  than  50  per  cent  below  their  real  worth. 

With  respect  to  the  Austrian  traffic,  the  principal  augmentation  has  been  by  sea,  in- 
creasing from  £4,763,675  in  1841,  to  £6,153,761  in  1844,  thereby  showing  an  improve- 
ment of  nearly  30  per  cent  in  four  years,  or  7$  per  cent  in  one  year.  The  great  differ- 
ence between  the  maritime  import  and  export  is  fully  elucidated  by  the  fact,  that  the  Aus- 
trians ship  only  heavy  articles  of  an  inferior  value,  while  they  receive,  in  return,  spices, 
and  colonial  and  manufactured  goods  of  a more  costly  description. 

During  the  year  1841. 25,146  vessels,  of  847,000  tons  burden,  entered  the  ports  of 
Austria.  In  the  year  1844,  29,094  vessels,  of  1,005,000  tons  burden,  arrived;  proving 
an  increase  of  about  18  per  cent  in  the  number  of  vessels,  and  15  per  cent  on  the  amount 
of  tonnage.  In  the  year  1844,  the  whole  traffic  of  foreign  and  sea-going  vessels  in  the 
Austrian  ports  amounted  to  21,000  arrivals  of  1,025,027  tons  burden,  £13,336,900  in 
value,  the  total  import,  export,  and  transit  included.  This  statement  showB  an  average 
burden  of  48 J tons  of  the  vessels  arrived  in  the  Austrian  ports. 

The  value  of  the  merchandise  exchanged  by  this  traffic  amounted  to  £13  6*.  8 d.  per 
ton.  The  importance  of  the  Austrian  naval  traffic  can  only  be  appreciated  by  referring 
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to  the  extent  of  her  sea  coast,  being  not  more  than  sixty  geographical  miles,  each  of  which 
would  be  interested  to  the  extent  of  17,084  tons  burden,  and  £222.845  value. 

The  duties  on  goods  imported  into  Austria  amounted  to  £1,681,500,  about  9$  per  cent 
on  £17,958,500. 

Of  the  sum  of  £1,681,500,  the  greater  part,  namely,  £1,560,000,  was  collected  on  the 
goods  entered  for  consumption,  and  was  contributed  by  the  following  articles,  in  the  fol- 


lowing proportions : — 

Products  of  colonial  goods, 50  per  cent  of  value. 

“ agriculture, 12  “ “ 

“ yarns, 7$  M “ 

Stuffs  for  manufactured  and  semi-manufactured  goods,. 3 “ “ 

Manufactured  commodities  and  works  of  art, 14  “ M 


The  duties,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  amount,  in  Austria,  to  10Ji.  per  head; 
and  in  England,  where  twenty-eight  millions  of  inhabitants  were  taxed  to  the  extent  of 
£23,849,560,  the  proportion  was  no  less  than  17a.  per  head. 

The  contraband  trade,  which,  particularly  in  the  cantons  of  Switzerland  and  the  States 
of  the  German  Union,  is  carried  on  to  such  an  enormous  extent  that  the  result  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  every  statement  having  any  regard  to  accuracy.  There  are 
two  different  kinds  of  smuggling  practised  on  the  Austrian  frontier.  The  first,  and  almost 
general  mode  of  avoiding  the  custom  dues,  is  accomplished  by  the  abuse  of  the  privilege 
granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  boundary  districts,  to  purchase  from  adjacent  territories, 
without  payment  of  duty,  certain  small  quantities  of  goods  for  their  own  private  use. 
The  second  plan  is  the  same  as  that  adopted  on  the  frontiers  of  other  countries,  with  the 
exception  that,  in  Austria,  the  custom-house  officers  are  so  inadequately  remunerated  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  be  honest,  even  if  they  are  so  inclined.  Smuggling  into  Austria  is 
also  encouraged  by  the  regulations  of  the  Germanic  confederation,  which  permit  the  con- 
trabandist to  take  goods  out  of  bond,  and,  under  the  supervision  of  an  officer,  to  convey 
them  to  any  part  of  the  adjoining  border,  or  to  bring  them  bark  again  if  he  think  fit  so 
to  do;  that  is  to  say,  if  he  finds  himself  unable  to  cross  the  frontier  without  performing 
the  unpleasant  operation  of  paying  duty.  In  1844,  the  value  of  these  smuggled  goods, 
which  consisted  chiefly  of  coffee,  spices,  sugars,  spirits,  champagne  wine,  English  cotton 
goods,  French  silks,  cambrics,  cobras,  embroideries,  Lyons  shawls,  Paris  bijouterie,  &.cn 
was  estimated  at  £1,500,000,  which  estimate  is  certainly  rather  below  than  above  the 
mark.  So  extensive  is  this  trade,  and  its  existence  so  generally  recognized,  thai  there 
are  what  wc  may  term  insurance  companies,  who,  for  a consideration  of  from  5 to  30  per 
cent,  according  to  the  risk,  will  undertake  to  deliver  the  goods  at  Prague,  Vienna,  or  else- 
where, or  to  forfeit  the  value  in  default  thereof. 


EXPORT  OF  BREADSTUFFS  IN  1847. 


The  effects  of  the  late  famine  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  scarcity  in  other  parts  of  Ea- 
rope,  on  our  export  trade,  ore  thu9  illustrated  in  a report  recently  made  by  the  Hon.  Ed- 
mund Burke,  Commissioner  of  the  Patent  Office,  at  Washington,  in  which  he  says: — 

It  appears,  from  the  returns  of  the  commercial  year  ending  August  31st,  1847,  that  the 
following  quantities  of  flour,  wheat,  and  other  grains  were,  during  that  year,  exported  from 
the  United  States: — 


1847. 

Flour bbls.  3,150,689 

Com  meal 847,980 

Wheat bush.  4,015,134 

Indian  corn 17,298,744 


1846.  I 

2,899,476  | Rye bush. 

298,790  j Oats 

1,613,795  Barley 

1,826,068 


1847.  1846. 

88,261  ) 

436,881  } 1,000,000 
289,613  > 


Reducing  the  flour  to  bushels  of  wheat,  allowing  five  to  the  barrel,  and  the  com  meal, 
allowing  three  to  the  barrel,  and  the  aggregate  number  of  bushels  exported  during  the 

year  ending  Augus:  31,  1847,  is 43,573,918 

Number  of  bushels  exported  in  1846,  during  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  16,809,203 


Excess  of  bushels  of  grain  exported  in  1847  over  exports  of  1846,  is 26,664,715 

The  value  of  the  whole  quantity  of  breadstuffs  and  grain  exported  during  the  year  end- 
ing September  1st,  1847,  estimated  at  $1  20  per  bushel,  a fair  average,  is  $52,288,701 
Value  of  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1846,  as  reported  by 

the  Register  of  the  Treasury  in  the  commercial  returns  of  that  year,  is  16,258,719 


Excess  in  the  value  of  exports  of  1847  over  the  value  of  exports  of  1846,  $36,029,969 
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Thus  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  wheat,  corn,  and  other  kinds  of  grain,  the  products 
of  the  farmer,  exported  in  1847,  exceed  the  quantity  of  the  same  kinds  of  grain  exported 
in  1846  by  nearly  twenty-seven  millions  of  bushels;  and  the  value  of  the  same  exports  in 
1847  exceed  the  value  of  those  of  1846  by  the  sum  of  thirty-six  million*  of  dollars. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  IRON  TRADE  OF  FRANCE. 

The  M Moniteur”  contains  the  following  data  relating  to  the  produce  and  manufacture 
of  iron  in  France.  It  exhibits  the  condition  of  this  branch  of  French  industry  at  three 
different  periods,  from  1825  to  1845: — 

The  individuals  employed  in  various  works  amount  to  at  least  100,000  men.  The  pro- 
duce in  1845  exceeded  166,000,000  francs.  The  number  of  steam-engines  was  only  109 
in  1840 ; in  1845  it  was  207 ; so  that  it  nearly  doubled  in  five  years.  The  mining  returns 
show  that  the  price  of  the  metrical  quintal  is  only  1 franc  32  centimes ; and  that,  if  the 
duty  and  carriage  be  deducted,  it  would  be  reduced  to  60  centimes.  The  extraction  from 
the  425  mines  open  on  our  soil  in  1845,  produced  a total  weight  of  ore  of  2,640,000  tons. 
That  mosB  of  iron  ore  was  converted,  by  the  432  forges  in  operation  out  of  608,  into 
439,000  tons  of  cast  iron  and  342,000  tons  of  bar  iron.  To  show  the  great  progress  made 
by  the  iron  industry,  we  give  the  results  of  the  last  twenty  years : — 

Cast  Iron.  Iron.  Cast  Iron.  Iran. 

In  1825 tons  190,000  144.000  In  1845 tons  439,000  342,000 

1835 295,000  210,000 


EXPORTS  OF  AMERICAN  PRODUCE  FROM  NEW  ORLEANS. 


The  New  Orleans  Custom-house  books  furnish  the  following  statement  of  the  exports 
of  American  produce  for  the  third  quarter  of  1847,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  1846.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  former  shows  a large  excess  over  that  of  the 
Utter  (1846) : — 


EXTORTS  OF  AMERICAN  PRODUCE. 


1846. 

Third  quarter. 

Coastwise $2, 478,080  46 

In  foreign  vessels  to  foreign  countries 778,840  00 

In  American  vessels  to  foreign  countries. 4,864,360  00 


1847. 

Third  quarter. 

$3,745,771  37 
911,323  00 
8,297,322  00 


Total $8,121,580  46  $12,954,416  37 

From  the  above  official  statement,  it  appears  that  the  total  exports  of  produce  during 
the  third  quarter  of  1847  amounted  to  $12,954,416  37,  against  $8,121,580  46  same 
time  in  1846.  Increase  in  1847,  $4,832,835  91. 


EXPORTS  OF  INDIAN  CORN  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 


TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES,  AND  THE  EXPORT  PRICES  OF  THE  SAME,  FROM  1828  TO  1847,  INCLUSIVE 


Yean. 

Indian  corn. 
Bushels. 

Price*  p.  buah. 
Cents. 

Yean. 

Indian  com.  Priew  p.  bash. 
Bushels.  Cents. 

1828.. 

704,902 

48 

1838.... 

172,321 

81 

1829 

897,656 

53 

1839 

162,306 

87 

1830 

444,107 

50 

1840 

474,279 

71 

1831 

571,312 

69 

1841 

535,727 

59 

1832 

451 ,230 

61 

1842 

600,308 

57 

1833 

487,174 

69 

1843 

672,608 

42 

1834 

303,449 

67 

1844 

825,282 

49 

1835 

755,781 

78 

1845 

840,184 

49 

1836 

124,791 

83 

1846 

1,126,068 

G5 

1837 - 

151,276 

97 

1847..., 

1,500,000 

75 
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THE  BRITISH  COTTON  TRADE. 


EXPORT  OF  COTTON  YARN  AND  MANUFACTURED  COTTON  GOODS  FROM  ENGLAND. 


This  highly  interesting  and  valuable  commercial  table,  derived  from  “ Burns’  Commer- 
cial Glance,”  which  gives  the  exports  of  cotton  yarn  and  manufactured  cotton  goods  from 
England,  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  last  nine  years,  has  just  been  published ; and  from 
it  we  extract  the  following  results : — The  amount  of  cotton  yam  exported  in  the  first  sax 
Months  of  the  present  year  was  61,462,499  lbs.,  being  a decrease  of  19,697,069  lbs.  as 
compared  with  the  same  period  of  1846,  and  the  smallest  quantity  exported  since  1841. 


The  principal  items  are — 

British  North  America, 

Belgium, 

Banse  Towns,  dec., 

Hanover,. 

Holland* 

India,-. 

(pbina,~. 

Malta  and  Ionian  Isles,. 

Naples  and  Sicily, 

Pruseia, 

Portugal,  Madeira,  dec, 

Russia, 

Sweden  and  Norway, 

Sardinia,  Tuscany,  dec., 

Trieste,  Austrian  Ports,  dec., 
Turkey  and  Levant, 


1846. 

1847. 

492,812 

323,382 

1,837,291 

1,107,151 

16,147,863 

12,855,734 

1,449,040 

715,800 

10,246,312 

5,795,324 

11,341,829 

12,327,976 

2,782,500 

3,682,790 

805,651 

217,719 

4,313,611 

3,117,887 

204,577 

166,174 

573,616 

178,780 

3,793,150 

8,644,131 

14203,656 

947,182 

2,685,835 

1,170,265 

1,820,512 

1,468,502 

3,776,336 

3,728,338 

Of  cotton  thread  there  has  been  exported,  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  1,938,203 
Um,  being  an  increase  of  66,000  Ibe.  on  1846  ; of  cambrics  and  muslins,  9,137,960  yank, 
being  an  increase  of  106,405  yards.  Of  plain  calicoes,  there  have  been  exported 
277,593,135  yards,  being  a decrease  of  14,397,904  yards.  The  principal  itema  of  de- 
crease in  plain  calicoes  are  aa  follows : — 

British  West  Indies, yds. 

Tranoe, ........ ** 

Gibraltar, 

Hanee  Towns,  dw^, — — • 

Holland, 

Jhdia^ .. 

China,-. - 

Malta  and  Ionian  Isles, 

Naples  and  Sicily, 

Portugal,  Madeira,  d&c., 

Sardinia,  Tuscany,  dtc., 

Trieste,  Austrian  Ports,  dto, 


Total,.. 


1846. 

1847. 

7,102,026 

5,434,189 

550,986 

205,702 

4,918,757 

2,859,941 

8,008,627 

5,706,550 

9,079,034 

6,300,516 

85,200^55 

73,799,313 

42,659,601 

37,000,741 

4,413,503 

1,157,602 

4,799,762 

3,421,905 

16,160,799 

5,125,839 

11,772,177 

3,832,893 

6,207,524 

2,381,310 

199,803,972 

146,226,501 

\ “Glance,"  been 

a decrease  in 

««r  exports  to  other  countries,  so  that  the  falling  off  would  have  been  very  large,  indeed, 
bad  it  not  beep  for  fte  increased  exports  of  plain  calicoes  to  the  following,  amongst  other 


places: — 

Brazils, 

Buen.  Ayres,  M.  Video,  dtc.#, 

Coast  of  Africa, 

Chili  and  Perur 

Egypt. ; 

United  States  of  America,.... 

Total, 


1848.  1847. 

26,449,975  38,106,889 

726,213  4,191,998 

1,213,303  »,835,4t9 

10,142,163  16*569,295 

2,144,928  4£52, 8t7 

5,366,950  22,130,635 


46,039,432  87,017,109 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  NEW  ORLEANS  BANKS. 

The  following  statement  of  the  movement  of  the  specie-paying  banks  of  New  Orleans 
to  the  30th  of  October,  1847,  is  made  up  at  the  Office  of  the  Board  of  Currency,  New 
Orleans,  and  is  published  in  the  papers  of  that  city  over  the  signatures  of  Charles  Gayarre, 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Joseph  Walker,  Treasurer  of  State 


Basks. 

Specie-paying. 

Bank  or  Louisiana • 

Canal  Bank 

City  Bank 

Louisiana  State  Bank 

Mechanics  1c  Traders'  Bank 

Union  Bank 

JV tm- specie-paying. 
Consolidated  Bank 


movement  or  nr*  Sakki. 

Cash 

Liabilities.  Assets. 

Dollars.  Dollar*. 


9,574.045 

3.283.302 

1,800,250 

1.503,345 

2,332,573 

147,607 


4,152,981 

4,529,726 

9.569,713 

2,385,464 

3,090,211 

455,393 


Circulation. 

Dollar*. 

885.990 

934,950 

596.710 
386,750 

648.710 
96,195 


Specie. 
Dollar*. 
1,831,555 
1,582,010 
892,189 
575,209 
1,172,919 
128, 160 


TOT**  MOVEMENT  AX* 


DMAD  WEIGHT. 

Liabilities  exc. 
of  Capital.  Asset*. 

Dollar*.  Dollar*. 


3,159,044  88  8,259,266  46 

3,304,775  19  7,505.494  48 

2,176,518  28  4,247,218  98 

1,563,345  28  3,393,327  U 

2,332,572  65  4,197.414  73 

445,670  46  6,544,901  88 


871,569 


10,325 


865,775  10,325  1,929,568  68  1,828,751  9t 


Total. 


12)572,781  17,193,813  4,345,080  6,192,376 


14,911,495  42  35,975,974  99 


DEBT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We  commenced,  in  the  November  number  of  the  44  Merchants'  Magazine,”  the  publi- 
cation of  a series  of  papers  on  u State  Debts."  The  writer,  it  will  be  seen,  glanced,  in  the 
first  of  the  series,  at  the  debts  and  financial  condition  of  the  European  States,  and  closed 
with  a statement  of  the  debts  and  finances  of  the  United  States.  The  series,  it  will  be 
perceived  by  reference  to  a former  part  of  the  present  number  of  this  Magazine,  are  continued 
ander  the  more  comprehensive  title  of  the  “ Debts  and  Finances  of  the  States  of  the  Union : 
with  reference  to  their  General  Condition  and  Prosperity."  The  figures  and  facts  put  forth 
by  our  correspondent  are  of  unquestionable  authority ; but  we  do  not  hold  ourselves  re- 
sponsible for  any  of  the  inferences  or  opinions  of  the  author.  Respecting,  as  we  do,  the 
right  of  private  judgment  in  all  matters,  we  shall  never  interfere  with  the  free  expression 
of  opinions  by  any  of  our  correspondents,  however  widely  they  may  differ  from  cAir  own. 
Neither  do  we  feel  called  upon  to  manifest  our  dissent  in  every  instance,  in  “ black  and 
white,"  through  the  medium  of  our  Journal.  We  are  impelled,  however,  by  a eenae  of 
justice  and  humanity,  to  dissent  from  the  morality  of  the  doctrine  indicated  in  the  remark 
to  be  found  in  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  first  article  on  44  State  Debts,"  that  it  is  14  both 
right  and  proper  " to  draw  the  additional  duties  required  to  carry  on  the  present  anti-re- 
publican,  anti-Christian  war,  from  Mexico,  the  conquered  country.  If  the  war  was  jus- 
tifiable on  any  principle  of  right,  then,  perhaps,  it  would  be  41  right  and  proper  " to  compel 
the  conquered  oountry  to  defray  the  expenses  of  our  army.  But  it  is  not ; and  we  are  so 
ultra  on  the  subject  that  we  are  compelled  to  affirm,  that,  in  this  nineteenth  century  of 
Civilization  and  Christianity,  no  war,  much  less  the  Mexican,  is  either  right  or  justifiable. 

But  we  are  digressing  from  our  object,  which  was  merely  to  add,  by  way  of  note  to  the 
article  on  State  Debts  in  the  November  number,  an  official  account,  from  the  books  of  the 
United  States  Treasury,  of  the  state  of  the  finances,  and  the  amount  of  public  debt  due 
<m  the  1st  of  November,  1847. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  total  amount  is  $45,122,423  93.  By  reference  to  the  offi- 
cial account  from  the  books  of  the  Treasury,  given  by  the  late  Register,  Mr.  Gillett,  dated 
December  1, 1845,  it  appears  that  the  public  debt  due  on  the  4th  of  March,  1845,  before 
this  administration  came  into  power,  was  $17,788,799  62,  a part  of  which  has  been  paid 
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by  this  administration.  Deduct  this  from  the  amount  as  above  stated,  now  due,  it  leaves 
the  amount  as  follows : — 


Public  debt  now  due $45,122,423  93 

Public  debt  due  4th  March,  1845 17,788,799  62 


Increase  of  debt  since  4th  March,  1845. 


$27,333,624  31 


In  about  eighteen  months  the  war  debt  has  amounted  to  about  $27,000,000,  being  at 
the  rate  of  about  $18,000,000  per  annum.  From  this,  however,  in  future,  we  must  de- 
duct the  increase  of  revenue  flowing  in  under  the  new  tariff,  and  whatever  sum  our  gov- 
ernment may  hereafter  obtain  from  military  contributions  on  Mexico. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  DEBT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ON  THE  1ST  OF  NOVEMBER,  1847. 


Of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  old  funded  and 

unfunded  debt *. $122,288  53 

Treasury  notes  issued  during  the  war  of  1812 4,317  44 

Certificates  of  Mississippi  stock 4,320  09 

Debt  of  the  corporate  cities  of  the  Dist.  of  Columbia  1,080,000  00 

Loan  of  1842,  at  6 per  cent 8,343,886  03 

Loan  of  1843,  at  5 per  cent 6,604,231  35 

Treasury  notes  issued  prior  to  4lh  March,  1845,  out- 
standing   239,239  30 


Outstanding  Treasury  notes  issued  under  act  of  22d 

July,  1846 $1,079,000  00 

Outstanding  Treasury  notes  issued  under  act  of  28th 

January,  1847 13,887,900  00 

Loan  of  1846,  at  6 per  cent 4,999,149  45 

Loan  of  1847,  at  6 per  cent 8,384,250  00 

Loan  of  1846.  at  5 per  cent,  in  payment  of  the  4th 

and  5th  instalments  of  the  Mexican  indemnity 301,516  74 

Military  bounty  land  scrip 71,625  00 


$16,398,282  74 


28,724,141  19 


Total $45,122,423  93 

Daniel  Graham,  Register. 

Treasury  Department,  Register’s  Office,  Nov.  19, 1847. 


THREADED  BANK  NOTE  PAPER. 

Messrs.  Crane  dt  Co.,  of  Dalton,  Massachusetts,  manufacturers  of  bank  note  paper,,  as 
we  learn  from  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  havo  invented  a very  simple  and  efficient  method 
of  preserving  the  denomination  of  a bill  from  alteration.  Threads  of  silk  or  cotton  ore  ar- 
ranged in  parallel  lines,  lengthwise  with  the  note,  and  embodied  in  the  substance  of  the 
paper  during  its  manufacture.  A one  dollar  bill  has  one  thread,  and  one  is  added  for  each 
denomination  up  to  five  dollars,  then  a ten  dollar  bill  has  six  threads,  and  another  is  added 
for  twenty,  fifty,  one  hundred,  five  hundred,  and  one  thousand ; the  lost  having  eleven 
threads.  It  must  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  insert  another  thread  after  the  note 
is  finished,  and  as  the  threads  mark  its  value  ns  distinctly  as  the  figures,  the  chances  of  a 
successful  alteration  ore  at  least  very  greatly  diminished.  The  Mechanics’  Banking  As- 
sociation of  New  York,  and  several  of  the  bonks  in  the  State  and  in  the  New  England 
States,  have  ordered  the  threaded  pnper,  and  it  will  probably  come  into  general  use. 


REVENUE  DERIVED  FROM  THE  TARIFFS  OF  1842  AND  1846. 

The  Washington  Union  publishes  a table,  procured  from  the  Treasury  Department,  of 
the  receipts  for  duties  in  the  principal  ports  of  the  United  States  for  part  of  the  month  of 
September,  1847,  showing  an  excess  already  under  the  tariff  of  1846,  over  the  same  pe- 
riod under  the  tariff  of  1842,  of  more  than  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  excess 
for  the  first  quarter  in  the  first  fiscal  year  under  the  tariff  of  1846,  already  exceeds  the  same 
quarter  under  the  tariff  of  1842  upwards  of  three  millions  and  a half  of  dollars.  The 
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revenue  from  customs  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  fust  fiscal  year  under  the  tariff  of  1846 
will  exceed  eleven  millions  of  dollars. 

COMPARATIVE  GROSS  RECEIPTS  FROM  CUSTOMS  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 


Poets.  Date.  Tariff  of  1842.  Tariff  of  1846. 

Portland. September  25  #97  98  6,214  08 

Salem “ 25  6,630  69  5,157  05 

Boston « 25  405,131  77  550,438  64 

Providence. “ 25  2,946  73  1,237  12 

New  York “ 25  1,538,019  91  2,019,444  12 

Philadelphia “ 25  148,565  57  220,381  96 

Baltimore.. “ 18  65,894  32  85,935  15 

Norfolk “ 25  391  03  2,438  25 

Charleston « 25  20,107  65  60,195  24 

Savannah.. «•  11  7 95  1,183  82 

Mobile « 11  284  12  ' 420  17 

New  Orleaps. ' . “ 18  103,883  82  141,294  32 

Total $2,292,111  52  #3,094,339  92 

Tariff  of  1842 2,292,111  52 

Excess  of  tariff  of  1846 $802,228  40 

■ The  following  are  the  returns  of  the  duties  received  for  the  month  of  October,  184€v 
under  the  tariff  of  1842,  and  October,  1847,  under  the  tarifT  of  1846,  in  the  ports  of — 

Boston $249,819  42  #477,956  21  #228,136  79 

New  York 773,207  97  1,243,983  01  470,775  04 

Philadelphia 111,804  22  141,590  05  29,695  83 

Baltimore 35,348  30  76,799  29  41,450  99 

Total #1,170,269  91  #1,940,328  56  #770,058  65 


Excess  in  favor  of  tarifT  of  1846 #770,058  65 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE. 

The  following  historical  notice  of  Bills  of  Exchange  is  translated  from  the  German  of 
John  Beckmann,  professor  of  CEconomy  at  Gottingen,  during  a period  of  forty-five  years. 
Beckmann  was  born  at  Hoyle,  a small  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  in  1739.  His 
decease  took  place  on  the  3d  of  February,  1811,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age. 

I shall  not  here  repeat  what  has  been  collected  by  many  learned  men  respecting  the  im- 
portant history  of  this  noble  invention,  but  only  lay  before  my  readers  an  ordinance  of  the 
year  1394,  concerning  the  acceptance  of  bills  of  exchange,  and  also  two  bills  of  the  year 
1404,  as  they  may  serve  to  illustrate  further  what  has  been  before  said  on  the  subject  by 
others.  These  documents  are  indeed  more  modem  than  those  found  by  Raphael  do 
Turre  in  the  writings  of  the  jurist  Baldus,  which  are  dated  March  9,  1328 ; but  they 
are  attended  with  such  circumstances  as  sufficiently  prove  that  the  method  of  transacting 
business  by  bills  of  exchange  was  fully  established  so  early  as  the  fourteenth  century ; and 
that  the  present  form  and  terms  were  even  then  used.  For  this  important  information,  I 
am  indebted  to  Von  Martens,  who  found  it  in  a history  written  in  Spanish,  of  the  mari- 
time trade,  and  other  branches  of  commerce  at  Barcelona,  taken  entirely  from  the  archives 
of  that  city,  and  accompanied  with  documents  from  the  same  source,  which  abound  with 
matter  highly  interesting. 

Among  these  is  an  ordinance  issued  by  the  city  of  Barcelona  in  the  year  1394,  that 
bills  of  exchange  should  be  accepted  within  twenty-four  hours  after  they  were  presented  ; 
and  that  the  acceptance  should  be  written  on  the  back  of  the  bill. 

In  the  year  14U4,  the  magistrates  of  Bruges,  in  Flanders,  requested  the  magistrates  of 
Barcelona  to  inform  them  what  was  the  common  practice,  in  regard  to  bills  of  exchange, 
when  the  person  who  presented  a bill  raised  money  on  it  jn  an  unusual  manner,  in 
the  case  of  its  not  being  paid,  and  by  these  means  increased  the  expenses  so  much  that 
the  drawer  w’ould  not  consent  to  sustain  the  loss.  The  hill  which  gave  occasion  to  this 
question  is  inserted  in  the  memorial.  It  is  written  in  the  short  form  still  used,  which  cer- 
tainly Beems  to  imply  great  antiquity.  It  speaks  of  usance ; and  it  appears  that  first  and 
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•econd  bills  were  at  that  time  drawn,  and  that  when  bills  were  not  accepted,  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  protest  them. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader  to  give  a short  account  of  the  present 
mode  of  conducting  transactions  of  bills  of  exchange  ; this  we  condense  from  Waterston’s 
Encyclopedia  of  Commerce,  which  contains  the  most  recent  and  practical  account 

The  individual  who  issues  the  bill  is  called  the  drawer,  the  person  to  whom  it  is  ad* 
dressed,  the  drawee,  until  he  consent  to  honor  the  draft,  or  obey  the  order  or  bill,  by  wri- 
ting his  name  on  the  face  of  it,  after  which,  he  is  called  the  acceptor.  The  bill  may  be 
passed  from  hand  to  hand,  by  delivery,  or  endorsation , and  in  the  latter  case,  the  person 
who  makes  over,  is  called  the  endorser,  and  the  person  who  receives,  the  endorsee.  The 
endorser  commonly  puts  his  name  on  the  back,  with  or  without  a direction  to  pay  to  a 
particular  person.  He  w'ho  is  in  legal  possession  of  the  bill  and  the  obligation  contained 
in  it,  is  called  the  holder,  or  the  payee.  There  is  no  particular  form  for  a bill  of  exchange 
required  by  law,  further  than  that  the  mandate  to  pay  in  money  be  distinct,  and  the  per- 
son who  is  to  pay,  the  person  who  is  to  receive,  and  the  time  of  payment,  shall  be  ascer-. 
tamable  beyond  a doubt.  By  special  statute  in  England,  all  bills  under  20s.  are  void ; 
and  those  between  that  sum  and  £5,  must  be  made  payable  within  twenty-one  days  after 
date ; contain  the  name  and  description  of  the  payee,  and  bear  date  at  the  time  of  ma- 
king. Bills  of  exchange  must  be  on  a proper  Btamp. 

Bills,  though  they  are  of  the  nature  of  a •*  chose  in  action,**  which  is  not  strictly  assign- 
able, may  be  transferred  from  hand  to  hand,  or  negotiated.  To  allow  of  this,  there  must 
be  negotiable  words,  as  “or  order,”  or  “ bearer.”  The  various  parties  upon  a bill,  besides 
the  acceptors,  endorsers,  drawers,  and  others,  become  liable  for  its  payment,  on  failure  of 
the  acceptor. 

Bills  of  exchange  cease  hi  England  to  be  documents  of  debt,  on  the  expiration  of  aix 
years  from  the  time  named  for  payment. 

In  foreign  bills,  the  term  “ usance”  is  sometimes  employed  to  express  the  period  of  run- 
ning in  foreign  bills.  It  means  a certain  time  fixed  by  custom,  as  between  any  two  pla- 
ces. An  usance  between  this  kingdom  and  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Altona,  or  Paris,  or 
any  place  in  France,  is  one  calendar  month  from  the  date  of  the  bill:  an  usance  between 
ns  and  Cadiz,  Madrid,  or  Bilboa,  two : an  usance  between  us  and  Leghorn,  Genoa,  or 
Venice,  three. 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


TARIFF  OF  INSURANCE  PREMIUMS— MINIMUM  RATES. 
[Adopted  by  the  New  Orleans  Board  of  Underwriters.] 

MISSISSIPPI  river.  Par  ms. 

From  places  not  above  Bayou  Sara,  and  from  Bayou  Lafourche $ 

“ above  Bayou  Sara  and  not  above  Natchez- 35-100 

“ above  Natchez  and  not  above  Milliken’s  Bend 40-100 

u above  Milliken’s  Bend  and  not  above  mouth  of  White  River 4 

M above  mouth  of  White  River  and  not  above  Randolph 60-100 

* above  Randolph  and  not  above  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River 65-100 

RASTER*  TRIBUTARIES  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

From  places  on  Big  Black  River 1 

**  on  Yazoo  River,  not  above  Yazoo  City- 60-100 

*<  on  Yazoo  River,  above  Yazoo  City,  not  above  the  junction  of  the 

Tallohatchee  and  Yalobusha  Rivers 1 

“ on  the  Yalobusha  River 14 

“ on  Tallahatchee  River,  not  above  the  mouth  of  Cold  Water  River..  1$ 

" on  Tallahatchee  River,  above  mouth  of  Cold  Water  River,  and  not 

above  Belmont. 14 

“ on  Tallahatchee  River,  above  Belmont - .. If 

" on  Cold  Water  River 1 j 

a on  Hatchee  River 1 

u on  other  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  eastern  side  thereof 14 
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ARKANSAS  RITE*. 

From  places  not  above  Post  of  Arkansas 

44  above  Post  of  Arkansas  and  not  above  Little  Rock. 

From  Little  Rock  and  not  above  Spadrn  Bluff 

From  places  above  Spadra  Bluff  and  not  above  Fort  Smith 

44  above  Fort  Smith 


i 

1 

i1 

3 


WHITE  RIVE*  AJTD  TRIBUTARIES. 

From  places  on  White  River  and  not  above  Black  River 1 

44  on  White  River,  above  mouth  of  Black  River  and  not  above  Bates- 

ville 1J 

44  on  White  River,  above  Batesville 2 

“ on  Black  River,  a tributary  of  White  River 1J 


WASHITA  RIVER. 

From  places  not  above  Bayou  Bartholomew,  and  from  lateral  navigations,  includ- 


ing Tensas,  entering  below  that  bayou } 

above  the  moutb  of  Bayou  Bartholomew  and  not  above  Camden,  and 

from  lateral  navigation  between  these  points. 1 

above  Camden .. 1) 


BLACK  RIVER,  LA. 

From  all  places  not  above  the  junction  of  the  Tensas  and  Washita 40-100 


RED  RIVES. 

From  places  not  above  Cotile  Landing 40-100 

44  above  Cotile  Landing  and  not  above  Natchitoches | 

44  above  Natchitoches,  not  above  Shreveport,  and  from  places  on  Lake 

Bisteneau 1 

44  above  Shreveport,  not  above  the  foot  of  the  Raft,  and  from  Lake 

Caddo l\ 

44  above  the  Raft,  not  above  White  Oak  Shoals,  and  from  places  on 

Little  River 2) 

44  above  White  Oak  Shoals  on  Red  River. 3) 

PLACES  Ilf  LOUISIANA,  WEST  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  AND  SOUTH  OF  RED  RIVER. 

From  places  in  Opelousas,  and  Bayous  in  the  Pariah  of  Rapides,  south  of  Red 

River- | 

44  in  the  Attakapas,  Terre  Bonne,  dtc.,  (inland  and  sea  navigation,)  by 

steamboats  or  sail  vessels... | 


PEARL  RIVER,  AND  PLACES  EAST  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

From  places  on  Pearl  River,  above  Gainsville,  with  privilege  of  reshipping  by  sail 

vessels 2 

41  on  Lakes  Pontchartrain,  Maurepas,  Borgne,  and  tributaries,  except 

the  Pearl  River,  above  Pearlington  and  Pascagoula  River ) 

From  Mobile  and  Pensacola § 

From  places  on  Pascagoula  and  Chickasawha  Rivers,  with  liberty  of  reshipping 

on  sail  vessels  and  steamboats 14 

From  St.  Joseph’s,  Apalachicola,  and  St.  Marks,  by  sail  vessels | 

GULF  PORTS,  WEST  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

From  mouth  of  Sabine  River,  by  steamboats  or  sail  vessels 1 

From  places  on  Sabine  River,  with  liberty  of  reshipping  by  sail  vessels 1) 


From  Galveston 1 

From  Matagorda  Bay 1) 


CUMBERLAND  RIVER. 

From  places  not  above  Nashville 


« 


TENNESSEE  RIVER. 

From  places  not  above  Reynoldsburg | 

44  above  Reynoldsburg  and  not  above  Tuscumbia,  with  liberty  of  light- 
ering over  Colbert’s  Shoals,  as  customary 1 


Any  cotton,  by  steamboats,  not  embraced  in  the  preceding  sections,  shill  nevertheless  be 
covered  at  proportionable  rates  of  premium,  according  to  the  risk. 
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By  good  Flatboats. 


From  places  on  Tennessee  River 2 

“ on  Duck  River 2 

44  on  Elk  River 2* 


On  condition  that  every  freighter  or  steersman  of  a flatboat  shall  prepare  a true  manifest 
of  the  cotton  on  board,  at  the  place  where  the  cargo  is  completed  for  New  Orleans,  so  that 
the  name  of  every  consignee,  with  the  quantity  of  cotton  to  his  address,  can  be  shown  at 
all  times.  And 

UNDER  SPECIAL  INSURANCE,  AS  FOLLOWS  t 


Cotton , by  Keels  and  Flats,  reshipped  by  good  Steamboats. 

[Premium  for  the  whole  Voyage.J 

From  places  on  Forked  Deer  and  Obion  Rivers,  reshipped  at  junction  with  the 

Mississippi  River 1} 

“ on  Yalobusha  River,  not  above  Granada,  reshipped  at  junction  with 

the  Tallahatchee •••-• ii 

on  Yalobusha  River,  above  Granada,  resliipped  ns  above 2 

64  on  Tallahatchee  River,  reshipped  at  junction  with  Yalobusha,  £ per 
cent  in  addition  to  the  respective  steamboat  rates  from  place  of 
shipment. 

Cotton,  by  Flatboats,  to  ]$ew  Orleans. 

From  places  on  Tennessee  River 2 

44  on  Elk  River 2$ 

44  on  Duck  River,  Forked  Deer  River,  Obion  River,  and  Hatchee  River  2 

44  on  Tallahatchee  River,  not  above  the  mouth  of  Cold  Water  River...  2 

“ 44  44  above  the  mouth  of  Cold  Water  River 2$ 

44  on  Cold  Water  River 2£ 

44  on  Yacknopatolpha  River 3 

44  on  Yalobusha  River,  not  above  Granada 2 

44  44  above  Granada 2$ 

44  on  Big  Black  River,  not  above  Wav’s  Bluff 1| 

44  . 44  above  Way’s  Bluff  and  not  above  Rockport... . 2 

44  44  above  Rockport 2$ 

It  is  understood  that  cotton  by  flat  or  keel-boats,  destined  for  New  Orleans,  is  not  covered 
by  this  policy  if  towed  by  steamboats  in  any  part  of  the  voyage,  unless  said  flat  or  keel- 
boats  are  in  distress,  and  the  towing  is  in  the  way  of  assistance. 


ACTUAL  TARES  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

We  learn  from  the  New  Orleans  14  Price  Current,  Commercial  Intelligencer,” etc.,  that* 
petition  of  a number  of  grocers  and  merchants,  praying  the  substitution  of  actual  tares  on 
various  articles  of  merchandise,  in  place  of  tho  per  centage  now  allowed,  was  some  time 
since  submitted  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  referred  the  subject  to  a select  com- 
mittee of  seven  members.  At  a special  meeting  of  the  Chamber,  held  on  Monday  even- 
ing, the  9th  November,  1847,  the  committee  presented  the  following  report  and  reso- 
lutions, which  were  adopted.  It  will  be  seen,  their  tenor,  that  a system  of  actual  tare* 
is  recommended,  to  take  effect  on  the  1st  January  next. 

44  New  Orleans  Chamber  of  Commerce. — At  a special  meeting  of  the  Chamber,  held 
last  Mondny  evening,  the  committee  previously  appointed  on  the  subject  of  tares  on  arti- 
lea  of  produce,  submitted  the  following  report  and  resolutions: 

44  The  committee  of  seven  members  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  New  Orleans,  to  take  into  consideration  the  petition  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-three  firms,  grocers  and  merchants  of  this  city,  claiming  an  alteration  of  the  present 
per  centage  system  of  tares  on  lard,  butter,  cheese,  sugar,  rice,  etc.,  etc.,  to  the  system  of 
actual  tares  on  those  articles,  begs  leave,  after  a careful  examination  of  the  subject,  and 
after  obtaining  the  views  of  some  of  our  eminent  merchants,  to  submit  the  following  report 
and  resolutions : 

44  The  evils  complained  of  in  the  petition  do  exist  in  a great  and  increasing  extent,  and 
are  prejudicial  to  the  community  at  large,  and  particularly  to  the  dealers,  principally  to 
the  class  of  shippers  to  Europe,  where  actual  tares  are  allowed.  The  complainants,  there- 
fore, have  justice  on  their  side. 
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“The  attempts  heretofore  made  at  reform,  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  Or- 
leans, increasing  the  per  cento ge  on  various  articles,  have  proved  unavailing;  the  pack- 
ers increasing  the  weight  of  packages  in  a greater  ratio  than  the  ultra  per  centagc  allowed 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

44  The  further  increase  of  the  per  centage  system  could  not,  in  the  opinion  of  your  com- 
mittee,  do  away  with  the  existing  evils ; similar  causes  invariably  producing  similar  re- 
sults ; the  packers  increasing  the  weight  of  packages  beyond  the  proportion  of  the  per 
centage  allowed. 

“ Your  committee,  therefore,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  system  likely  to  insure 
justice  to  all  parties,  and  to  raise  the  character  of  our  market  abroad,  where  the  bulk  of 
our  receipts  is  usually  shipped,  is  the  system  of  actual  tares. 

“ That  the  proposed  change  must,  at  first,  occasion  some  difficulty,  your  committee  is 
aware ; a change  even  for  the  better,  is  not  always  generally  understood  ; but  this  is  not 
a sufficient  objection,  to  retain  a decidedly  vicious  system.  The  same  objections  have 
been  made  at  the  time  to  the  alteration  of  the  tare  on  tobacco,  yet  we  find  that,  after  a 
very  short  period,  the  working  of  the  actual  tare  system  gives  general  satisfaction. 

44  The  sellers  and  purchasers  of  lard,  butter,  sugar,  rice,  etc.,  etc.,  can  generally  make 
a correct  estimate  of  the  real  weight  of  the  packages  of  the  articles  they  deal  in,  from  their 
external  appearance ; and  it  will  only  be  necessary  for  the  parties  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing as  to  tares,  at  the  time  of  the  transaction.  It  is  believed  by  your  committee, 
that  the  emptying  and  weighing  of  the  packages  will  but  seldom  be  resorted  to. 

“ Your  committee  is  also  of  opinion,  that  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  system  would. 
In  a very  short  time,  induce  the  packers  to  stamp  the  real  weights  on  their  packages,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  contingency  of  opening  a portion  of  them. 

“ Respecting  the  article  of  cofifee,  on  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  packages,  frauds  in 
tare  cunnot  be  practised  to  any  great  extent,  your  committee  would  recommend  that  the 
same  per  centage  be  allowed  as  at  the  North  and  East.  This  per  centage  is  also  the  gov- 
ernment tare. 

44  Your  committee  could  easily  enlarge  on  the  views  presented  above,  but  thinks  it  its 
duty  to  confine  itself  to  what  is  strictly  obvious 

44  Your  committee  will  now  close  with  the  following  resolutions.  The  whole  of  which 
is  respectfully  submitted : 

44  Resolved , That  it  is  recommended  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  New  Orleans,  that 
the  per  centage  system  of  tares  now  existing  on  the  articles  of  lard,  butter,  cheese,  tallow, 
•tearine,  sugar  and  rice,  be  abandoned  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  January  next,  1848; 
and  that  actual  tares  be  allowed  in  lieu  thereof. 

44  Resolved , That  in  contested  cases,  it  is  recommended  that  5 per  cent  of  the  pack- 
ages, selected  equally  by  the  two  parties  to  the  transaction,  be  emptied  and  weighed  under 
their  inspection,  to  form  the  basis  of  the  average. 

“ Resolved , That  it  be  recommended,  that  the  expenses  of  emptying,  weighing,  and  re- 
packing, be  borne  equally  by  the  parties. 

44  Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended,  that  2 per  cent  be  allowed  as  tare  on  coffee  in 
bags,  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  January  next,  1848. 

44  Resolved,  That  the  tariff  of  tares  established  by  this  Chamber,  be  made  in  conformity 
with  the  foregoing  resolutions.” 

“The  above  report,  on  motion,  was  accepted  by  the  Chamber,  and  the  resolutions  were 
separately  submitted  to  the  Chamber,  and  all  adopted. 

Charles  Briggs,  Secretary.” 


MODIFICATION  OF  THE  BELGIAN  TARIFF. 

0 

The  Belgian  government  had,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  charged  a commission  to  re- 
vise the  average  value  assigned  to  goods  imported  into  Belgium  or  exported  from  it,  in 
order  to  impart  greater  exactitude  to  the  official  returns  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
country.  The  tariff',  which  serves  as  the  basis  of  the  usual  valuation,  had  been  established 
in  1833,  and  was  no  longer  in  unison  with  the  present  prices  of  goods.  This  commission 
has  just  terminated  its  labors,  and  a royal  ordonnance  has  fixed  the  adoption  of  the  new 
offirial  values.  Among  the  changes  introduced  by  the  commission  are  the  following: — 
Cotton  thread  has  been  reduced  from  4f.  50c.  to  2f.  25c.  the  kilog. ; woollen  thread  from 
13f.  to  8f. ; slates  from  40f.  to  22f.  the  thousand  ; red  quinquina  is  raised  from  8f.  to  24£ : 
resin  is  reduced  from  2£  40c.  to  10c.,  or  is  twenty-four  times  lower;  refined  sugar  from  It. 
20c.  to  86c. ; suiphur  and  tobacco  are  lowered  more  than  one-half,  and  coffee  more  than  a 
third  ; spirits  and  turpentine  are  more  thnn  doubled  ; cotton,  wool,  and  silk  tissues  are  di- 
minished, when  exported,  30  and  even  40  per  cent ; glass  is  diminished  two-thirds ; raw 
sine  is  reduced  from  90c.  to  57c. 
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NAUTICAL  CALCULATIONS: 

WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  ROUTES  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  STEAMERS* 

The  following  tables,  which  were  communicated  to  the  44  Courier  and  Enquirer " for 
publication  in  that  ably-conducted  journal  by  an  accomplished  sailor,  will  be  “ found  use- 
ful, and  valuable  for  future  reference  at  well  as  for  present  information.”  The  editors  of 
the  44  Courier ” express  great  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  the  calculations;  and,  in  order 
to  render  them  valuable,  appear  to  have  taken  pains  to  have  them  accurately  presented. 

The  first  table  gives  the  distances  between  New  York  city  and  Southampton ; the  se- 
cond, the  distance  between  Boston  and  Liverpool  via  Halifax ; the  third,  from  New  York 
city  to  Liverpool ; the  fourth  presents,  at  one  view,  a recapitulation  of  the  whole,  and  a 
comparative  view  of  the  difference  of  distances  between  New  York  and  Liverpool  and 
Boston  and  Liverpool ; and  a fifth  table  gives  the  route  of  the  French  steamers,  and  the 
distances  they  sa.iL  In  all  these  cases,  the  calculations  are  made  both  by  44  Mercator's 
sailing,”  and  the  44  Great  Circle.” 

COURSES  AND  DISTANCES  BETWEEN  THE  BATTERY,  IN  NEW  YORK,  AND  SOUTHAMPTON,  ENGLAND, 


BY  14  me&cator’s  sailing.”  mu«. 

Fratn  Battery  to  Sandy  Hook 17 

• 44  Sandy  Hook  to  lat.  40°  40'  N.,  long.  69°  West,  course  N.  86,  45  EL  true...  229 

44  lat.  40°  40'  N.,  long.  69®  W.,  to  lat.  49°  40'  N.t  long.  6°  18'  W.,  coarse 

N.  78,  27  E.  true .. 2,697 

(Scilly  Light  would  then  bear  N.  true,  14  miles  distant.) 

44  position  off  Scilly  Light  to  Start  Point  Light,  bearing  N.  8,  26  W. 


44  position  off*  Start  Point  Light  to  Needles  Buoy,  coarse  N.  70,  19  EL.  82$ 

44  Needles  Buoy  to  Southampton 22$ 

Distance  up  ChanneL 219 

Total  distance  from  the  Battery,  in  New  York,  to  Southampton,  England,  by 
44  Mercator's  Sailing  ”, 3,156 

COURSES  AND  DISTANCES  BETWEEN  THE  BATTERY,  IN  NEW  YORK,  AND  SOUTHAMPTON,  ENGLAND, 

by  “ mercator’s  and  great  circle  sailing.” 

From  Battery  to  Sandy  Hook 17 

44  Sandy  Hook  to  lat.  40°  40'  N.,  long.  69®  W.,  course  N.  86,  45  EL  true, 

44  Mercator's  sailing”.. 229 

44  lat  40®  40'  N.,  long.  69°  W.,  to  lat.  49°  40'  N.t  long.  6°  18'  W.,  course 

N.  56,  13  E.  true, 41  Great  Circle  sailing  ” 2,628 

(Scilly  Light  would  then  bear  N.  true,  14  miles  distant) 

44  position  off  Scilly  Light  (ap  Channel  to  Southampton) 213 

Total  distance  from  the  Battery,  in  New  York,  to  Southampton,  England,  by 
“ Mercator’s  and  Great  Circle  sailing  ” 3,087 


Note. — The  arc  of  the  Great  Circle,  from  lat  40°  40'  N.,  long.  69®  Wn  to  lat  49®  49', 
long.  6°  18'  West,  cannot  be  strictly  followed,  as  the  circle  crosses  the  parallel  of  latitude 
of  Cape  Race  (Newfoundland)  in  long.  53°  53'  W.,  or  34  nautical  miles  West  of  the 
Cape,  and  a course  mast  be  shaped  to  clear  the  Cape.  The  distance  saved,  could  the  cir- 
cle be  strictly  followed,  would  be  69  miles. 

COURSES  AND  DISTANCES  PROM  THE  DOCK  IN  BOSTON  TO  THE  DOCK  IN  LIVERPOOL,  ENGLAND, 


44  MERCATOR’S  SAILING.” 

From  dock  in  Boston  to  Boston  Light,  bearing  N.  N.  W.  true  $ distant 9 

44  position  off  Boston  Light  to  lat.  43°  19'  N.,  long.  65°  21'  W.,  course  N.  76, 

29  E.  true 252 


(Barracoa  Point,  Nova  Scotia,  would  then  bear  N,  N.  W.  true,  10  miU* 
distant.) 
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Fran  position  off  Barrscoa  Point  to  Sambro  Island  Light,  bearing  W.  true  2 miles 

' distant,  N.  50,  37  E 107 

44  position  off  Sambro  Light  to  Halifax 12 

Total  distance  of  steamboat  route  from  Boston  to  Halifax 980 

44  Halifax  out  to  Sambro  Light,  bearing  W.  true  4 miles  distant,  from  which 

take  departure 12 

(Lat.  of  ship  44°  33'  N.,  long.  63°  28'  W.) 

“ position  off  Sambro  Island  Light  to  lat.  51°  12'  N.,  long.  9°  29*  W.,  course 

N.  79,  34  E.  true - 2,203 

(Cape  Clear  would  then  bear  N.  true  14  miles  distant.) 

“ position  off  Cape  Clear  to  Liverpool  docks  (up  Channel) 288 

Total  distance  of  steamboat  route  from  Halifax  to  Liverpool 2,883 

COURSEB  AND  DISTANCES  FROM  THE  DOCK  IN  BOSTON  TO  HALIFAX,  AND  THENCE  TO  LIVERPOOL  Ilf 
ENGLAND,  BY  “ MERCATOR’S  AND  GREAT  CIRCLE  SAILING.” 

From  dock  in  Boston  to  dock  in  Halifax 386 

**  Halifax  out  to  Sambro  Island  Light,  bearing  W.  true  4 miles  distant,  from 

thence  take  departure- 12 

* departure  to  laL  46°  30'  N.,  long.  53°  04'  W.,  course  N.  75,  00  E.  true, 

“ Mercator’s  sailing” 453 

(Cape  Race,  Newfoundland,  would  then  bear  N.  9$  miles  distant.) 

“ position  off  Cape  Race  to  lat.  51°  12'  N.,  long.  9°  29'  W.,  course  N.  64, 

23  E.  true,  “ Great  Circle  sailing  ” 1,716 

(Cape  Clear  would  then  bear  N.  true,  14  miles  distant.) 

“ position  off  Cape  Clear  to  dock  in  Liverpool 288 

Total  distance 2,849 

(Shortest  route  from  Boston,  via  Halifax,  to  Liverpool,  England.) 

COURSES  AND  DISTANCES  FROM  THE  BATTERY,  IN  NEW  YORK,  TO  LIVERPOOL,  ENGLAND,  RY 
“ Mercator’s  sailing.” 

From  Battery,  iu  New  York,  to  Sandy  Hook 17 

44  Sandy  Hook  to  lat.  40°  40'  N.,  long.  69°  W.,  course  N.  86,  45  E.  true 229 

" lat  40°  40'  N.,  long.  69°  W.,  to  lat.  51°  127  N.,  long.  9°  39'  W.,  course 

N.  75,  39  E.  true 2,550 

(Cape  Clear  Light  would  then  bear  N.  true,  14  miles  distant.) 

” position  off  Cape  Clear  to  Tuskar  Rock  Light,  bearing  N.  true  3 

miles  distant,  course  N.  64,  51  E 134 

••  position  off  Tuskar  Rock  Light  to  the  Skerries  Rock  Light,  bearing 

S.  1 mile  distant,  course  N.  37,  22  E.  true 97 

“ position  off  Skerries  to  the  Bell  Buoy,  Victoria  Channel 46 

“ Bell  Buoy  to  Coburg  Dock 11 

Distance  up  Channel 288 

Total  distance  from  the  Battery,  in  New  York,  to  Coburg  Dock,  Liverpool,  by 
“ Mercator’s  sailing  ” 3,084 


COURSES  AND  DISTANCES  BETWEEN  THE  BATTERY,  IN  NEW  YORK,  AND  LIVERPOOL,  ENGLAND,  BY 

41  Mercator’s  and  great  circle  sailing.” 

From  Battery  to  Sandy  Hook 

44  Sandy  Hook  to  lat.  40°  40'  N.,  long.  69°  W.,  course  N.  86, 45  E.  true  “ Mer- 
cator’s soiling” 

44  lat.  40°  40'  N.,  long.  69°  W.,  to  lat.  51°  12'  N.,  long.  9°  29'  W.f  course 

N.  54, 35  E.  true  44  Great  Circle  sailing” 

(Cape  Clear  would  then  bear  N.  true  14  miles  distant.) 

44  position  off  Cape  Clear  to  Coburg  Dock,  as  above 

Total  distance  from  the  Battery,  in  New  York,  to  Coburg  Dock,  Liverpool, 
by  **  Mercator’s  or  Great  Circle  sailing  ” 3,023 

Note. — The  arc  of  the  Great  Circle,  from  lat.  40°  40'  N.,  long.  69°  W.,  to  lat.  51°  12* 
N.t  long.  9°  29'  W.,  cannot  be  strictly  followed,  as  it  crosses  the  parallel  of  Cape  Race  in 
long.  55°  05'  W.,  or  83  nautical  miles  West  of  the  Cape,  and  a course  must  be  shaped  to 


17 

229 

2,489 

288 
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clear  the  Cape.  The  distance  saved,  could  the  Great  Circle  be  strictly  followed,  would  be 
61  miles. 

COURSES  AND  DISTANCES  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  CHERBOURG,  “ MERCATOR*S  SAILING.** 


From  Battery,  in  New  York,  to  Sandy  Hook 17 

“ Sandy  Hook  to  lat.  40°  40'  N.,  long.  69°  W.,  course  N.  86,45  E 239 

“ lat.  4U°  40'  N.,  long.  69  W.,  to  lat.  49°  40'  N.,  long.  6°  18'  W.,  course  N. 

78,27  E 2,697 

(Scilly  Light  would  then  bear  N.  true  14  miles  distant.) 

44  position  abreast  of  Scilly  to  lat.  49°  49'  N.,  long.  2°  22'  W.,  course  N.  86, 

36  E 152 

(The  Casket  Lights  would  then  bear  South  true  6 miles  distant.) 

M position  off  Casket,  into  Cherbourg,  “ Mercator’s  sailing** 33 

Total  distance 3,123 

COURSES  AND  DISTANCES  BETWEEN  NEW  YORK  TO  CHERBOURG,  “ MERCATOR’S  AND  GREAT  CIRCLE* 

SAILING.” 

From  Battery,  in  New  York,  to  Sandy  Hook 17 

“ Sandy  Hook  to  lat.  40°  40'  N.,  long.  69°  W.,  course  N.  86,45  E.  “ Merca- 
tor’s sailing’* 229 

“ lat.  40°  40'  N.,  long.  69  W.,  to  lat.  49°  40'  N.,  long.  6°  18'  W.,  course  N. 

56, 13  E.  “ Great  Circle  sailing  ” 2,628 

(Scilly  Light  would  then  bear  N.  true  14  miles  distant.) 

“ position  off  Scilly  to  lat.  49°  49'  N.,  long.  2U  22'  W.,  course  N.  86,36  E. 

“ Mercator’s  sailing** 152 

(The  Casket  Light  would  then  bear  South  true  6 miles  distant.) 

position  off  Casket  into  Cherbourg 33 

Total  distance,  “ Mercator’s  and  Great  Circle  sailing” 3,059 

Distance  from  the  Battery,  in  New  York,  to  Cherbourg,  France,  by  “Mercator's 

sailing  ” 3,128 

Distance  from  the  Battery,  in  New  York,  to  Cherbourg,  France,  by  “Mercator’s 
and  Great  Circle  sailing  ” 3,059 

Difference 69 

The  Great  Circle  cannot  be  strictly  followed  from  lat.  40°  40'  N.,  long.  69°  W.,  to  po- 


sition off  Scilly,  as  it  crosses  the  parallel  of  Cope  Race  (Newfoundland)  in  long.  53°  53* 
W .,  or  34  nautical  miles  West  of  the  Cape,  and  a course  must  be  shaped  to  clear  Cape 
Race. 

Vessels  bound  West,  the  course  in  the  Great  Circle  is  preferable,  as  it  passes  for  North 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  after  passing  Cape  Race  (Newfoundland)  a favorable  current  will 
be  experienced,  setting  to  the  W.  S.  W. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Distance  from  Battery,  in  New  York,  to  Southampton  docks,  by  “ Mercator’s  sail- 


ing,” is 3,156 

*•  dock  in  Boston  to  dock  in  Halifax,  thence  to  dock  in  Liverpool,  by 

“ Mercator’s  sailing,”  is 2,683 

Difference 273 

Distance  from  Battery,  in  New  York,  to  Southampton  docks,  by  “Mercator’s  and 

Great  Circle  sailing,”  is 3,087 

**  dock  in  Boston  to  dock  in  Halifax,  thence  to  dock  in  Liverpool,  by 

“ Mercator’s  and  Great  Circle  sailing,”  is 2,849 

Difference 238 

Distance  from  Battery,  in  New  York,  to  dock  in  Liverpool,  by  “ Mercator’s  sail- 
ing,” is 3,084 

n dock  in  Boston  to  dock  in  Halifax,  thence  to  dock  in  Liverpool,  by 

“ Mercator’s  sailing,”  is. 2,883 

Difference 901 
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Distance  from  Battery,  in  New  York,  to  dock  in  Liverpool,  by  “ Mercator’s  and 

Great  Circle  sailing,”  is 3,033 

“ dock  in  Boston  to  dock  in  Halifax,  thence  to  dock  in  Liverpool,  by 

“ Mercator’s  and  Great  Circle  sailing,”  is '.. . 2,849 

Difference * 174 

Distance  from  Battery,  in  New  York,  to  Southampton  docks,  by  “ Mercator’s  sail- 
ing ” is. 3456 

“ Battery,  in  New  York,  to  Liverpool  docks,  by  “Mercator’s  sail- 
ing,” is. 3,084 

Difference 72 

Distance  from  Battery,  in  New  York,  to  Southampton  docks,  by  “ Mercator’s  and 

Great  Circle  sailing,”  is 3,087 

“ Battery,  in  New  York,  to  Liverpool  docks,  by  “Mercator’s  and 

Great  Circle  sailing,”  is 3,023 

Difference 64 

Distance  from  Battery,  in  New  York,  to  Southampton  docks,  by  “Mercator’s 

sailing,”  is * 3,156 

“ dock  in  Boston  to  dock  in  Halifax,  thence  to  Liverpool  docks,  by 

“ Mercator’s  and  Great  Circle  sailing,”  is. 2,849 

Difference 307 


Should  the  Great  Circle  be  followed,  on  the  outward  passage  from  New  York,  to 
Southampton  or  Liverpool,  it  would  take  the  vessel  to  the  North  of  the  Gulf  stream,  and 
by  which  a counter  current  of  three-fourths  to  one  mile  per  hour  would  be  found  setting 
West  Southwest 

Supposing  the  Boston  and  Halifax  steamers  to  sail  on  the  Great  Circle  on  the  outward 
passage  to  Liverpool  from  position  off*  Cape  Race,  the  difference  of  distance  between  the 
New  York  and  Southampton  steamers  and  the  Boston,  Halifax,  and  Liverpool  steamers, 
is  307  miles,  or  equal  to  8 1-10  more  distance  run  by  the  New  York  and  Southampton 
steamers  than  the  Boston,  Halifax,  and  Liverpool  steamers. 

The  calculations  are  in  nautical  miles.  69$  statute  miles  make  a degree  of  60  nautical 
miles.  To  make  a nautical  mile,  add  15  5-6ths  to  a statute  mile. 


FLOATING  LIGHT,  BAHAMA  BANK,  OFF  ISLE  OF  MAN. 

Trinity  House , London,  September  23,  1847. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  shipowners,  masters  of 
vessels,  and- other  persons  interested  in  the  navigation  between  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the 
coast  of  Cumberland,  a floating  light  vessel,  the  equipment  of  which  will  be  completed  in 
a few  weeks,  will  be  moored  off  the  Eastern  part  of  the  shoal,  called  the  Bahama  Bank, 
off*  Ramsay  Bay. 

Mariners  will  observe,  that  on  board  this  vessel  two  fixed  lights  will  be  exhibited  on 
separate  masts,  and  that  it  will  be  thereby  readily  distinguishable  from  the  neighboring 
shore  lights  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  on  the  English  and  Scottish  coasts. 

Notice  of  the  night  on  which  the  lights  on  board  this  vessel  will  be  first  exhibited,  to- 
gether with  all  needful  particulars,  in  respect  of  the  exact  position  of  the  latter,  wiU  be 
hereafter  published.  By  order,  J.  Herbert,  Secretary. 


A NEW  HARBOR  OF  REFUGE. 

Captain  Williams,  of  the  Iron  Duke,  Dublin  and  Liverpool  mail-steamer,  has  written 
the  following  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Liverpool  Underwriters’  Association,  pointing 
out  a new  harbor  of  refuge  near  Point  Lynas: — 

“ Sir — Having  observed  that  Moel  Free  Roads,  situate  in  Redwharf  Bay,  near  Point 
Lynas,  are  not  frequented  by  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  as  a roadstead,  during  stress  of 
weather,  I beg  leave  through  you  to  introduce  the  same  to  the  notice  of  the  captains  fre- 
quenting the  port,  being  fully  convinced  of  its  advantageous  position  and  safety — the  sound- 
ings vary  from  one  to  thirty  fathoms — having  made  use  of  the  same.  J.  P.  Willuhs.” 

TOL.  XVII. — NO.  VI.  40 
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BUOYS  IN  THE  DELAWARE  BAY. 


The  following  Buoys  have  been  recently  placed  in  the  Delaware  Bay  by  the  United 
States  surveying  schooners  Nautilus  and  Wave  : — 


No. 

Where  situated. 

Shape. 

Color  of  Buoy*. 

1 

Entrance  to  Coaster’s  Channel 

Spar 

Red. 

2 

Through  channel  to  backwater 

“ 

♦Red. 

3 

Mummy’s  Shoal  Spit 

<» 

Cross  stripes,  red  and  black. 

4 

Crow  Shoal  Spit 

« 

t 

5 

Blunt’s  Channel 

<1 

Perpendicular  stripes,  white  and  black. 

6 

Richard’s  Channel 

«« 

tl  (1  44 

7 

Tail  of  Shears 

Can 

tBlack. 

8 

South  Spit  of  Floggcr 

Spar 

Cross  stripes,  red  and  black. 

9 

Miah  Maul  Shoal 

Can 

Red. 

10 

Blake's  Channel,  west  side 

Spar 

Black. 

11 

*«  t< 

4* 

Black. 

12 

“ Flogger 

u 

Red. 

13 

Off  Simons’s  Ditch 

•« 

Black. 

14 

Upper  Spit  Flogger 

u 

Red. 

15 

Ship  John  Shoal 

Can 

Red. 

16 

Off  Goose  Island  Bulkhead.... 

Spar 

Black. 

17 

Upper  Spit  Bulkhead 

41 

Black. 

18 

Cherry  Island  Flats 

It 

Cross  stripes,  red  and  black. 

19 

South  Spit  Marcus  Hook  Bar. 

It 

Red. 

20 

South  Spit  of  Windmill  Island 

It 

Red. 

21 

Off  Richmond 

it 

Black. 

SAILING  DIRECTIONS. 

Vessel  entering  keep  to  larboard  of  red  buoys,  to  starboard  of  black  ; either  side  of  crow- 
striped  red  and  black.  Black  and  white  perpendicular  stripes  mark  a channel  buoy  in 
best  water. 

By  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey. 

J.  R.  Goldsborovgij, 

Lieut.  Comm.  U.  S.  N.,  Assistant  Coast  Survey. 


DISCOVERY  OF  DANGER  IN  GEORGE’S  BANK. 

The  “Boston  Mercantile  Journal,”  edited  by  Captain  Sleeper,  an  experienced  shipmas- 
ter and  navigator,  publishes  the  following  extract  from  an  exchange,  with  the  accompany- 
ing comments : — 

“ The  Swedish  brig  Skelleftea,  at  New'  York,  reports  : 19th  ult.,  lat.  41°  34',  Ion.  68° 
15',  saw  land  with  rocks  on  it  about  five  feet  high.  Bark  Bostonian,  hence  for  Norfolk, 
was  in  company  at  the  time,  and  her  people  also  saw  it.” 

We  have  since  conversed  with  Passed  Midshipman  Parker,  who  was  on  board  the  Bos- 
tonian in  charge  of  a draft  of  United  States  seamen,  and  he  informs  us  that  the  statement, 
so  far  as  relates  to  a danger  existing  in  George's  Bank,  other  than  what  is  known  ss 
4‘  George’s  Shoal,”  is  correct.  Breakers  were  distinctly  seen  in  Ion.  C8°,  by  chronometer, 
and  lat.  41°  16',  by  a meridian  observation  taken  at  the  time.  It  is  believed  that  no  rocks 
were  seen,  but  of  the  dangerous  character  of  these  breakers  there  could  be  no  doubt. 

The  location  of  this  danger,  ns  will  be  seen  by  a reference  to  Blunt’s  latest  chart  of  the 
Northeastern  coast  of  North  America,  is  about  twenty-five  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  the  shoalest 
part  of  George’s  Shoal — the  only  “ danger”  which  existed  on  the  bank  when  it  wns  sur- 
veyed by  Lieutenant  Wilkes,  more  than  eight  years  ago.  It  is  laid  down  in  the  above 
chart,  as  “ Little  George’s,”  with  twenty-six  fathoms  around  thirteen  fathoms  sand  and 
gravel  bottom,  on  the  shoal. 

If  stones  and  gravel  have  accumulated  on  this  spot  within  a few  years,  to  such  on  ex- 
tent as  w’ould  appear  from  the  above,  it  is  highly  important  that  the  fact  should  be  posi- 
tively ascertained  and  made  known  to  navigators,  and  we  trust  that  a government  vessel 
will  be  despatched  at  once  to  ascertain  all  the  particulars  of  the  case,  which  can  be  done 
without  much  dilliculty,  the  positions  of  the  shoal  having  been  so  definitely  pointed  cut  by 
Passed  Midshipman  Parker. 

♦ Cross  arm  of  wood,  with  upper  part  plate,  at  least  1 foot  wide,  14  inches  long,  $d 
inch  thick.  Letters  B.  W. 

t Copper  vane,  12  in.  wide — letters  T.  S.  t One  anchor  fluke  fast  to  head  of  bnoy. 
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THE  OLD  COLONY-  RAILROAD. 

This  road,  which  extends  from  the  South  Cove,  Boston,  to  Plymouth,  a distance  of  37$ 
miles,  cost,  embracing  road  and  equipment,  $1,397,058.  The  act  incorporating  the  Old 
Colony  Railroad  Company  passed  the  Legislature  March  16,  1844,  and  the  road  was 
opened  for  travel  on  the  19th  of  November,  1845.  The  corporation  was  not  fully  orga- 
nized until  the  25th  of  June,  1844,  when  the  following  gentlemen  were  chosen  directors; 
namely,  John  Sever,  Addison  Gilmore,  Uriel  Crocker,  Isaac  L.  Hedge,  Nathan  Carruth, 
Jacob  H.  Loud,  and  William  Thomas.  The  earnings  of  the  road  for  the  transportation 
of  passengers,  for  the  few  days  prior  to  the  1st  of  December,  1845,  amounted  to  $3,827. 
The  number  of  miles  run  by  the  passenger  trains,  from  its  partial  opening  on  the  10th  of 
November,  to  December  1st  of  the  same  year,  was  2,550.  The  H rail,  weighing  fifty-six 
pounds  per  ynrd,  is  used.  Maximum  grade,  with  its  length  in  main  road,  is  39  6-10  feet ; 
length,  6,000  feet.  The  total  rise  and  fall  in  main  road  is  5,072  feet ; the  total  length  of 
straight  line  is  a few  feet  more  than  30  miles.  The  total  number  of  miles  run  by  passen- 
ger, freight,  and  other  trains  in  1846,  was  105,465.  The  average  rate  of  speed  adopted 
for  passenger  trains,  including  stops,  is  20  miles  per  hour. 

We  recently  passed  over  this  road,  and  it  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  speak  of  its  excel- 
lent management.  In  passing  between  Boston  and  Plymouth  we  made  fifteen  stops,  to 
put  down  and  take  up  passengers,  and  reached  Plymouth  in  an  hour  and  three-quarters. 
Mr.  Sampson,  the  conductor  of  the  train  which  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  take  on  that 
occasion,  is  admirably  well  qualified  for  his  station ; — indeed,  it  is  seldom  that  we  meet 
with  one  in  that  capacity  so  intelligent,  and  withal  so  gentlemanly  in  deportment.  The 
importance  of  securing  such  men  for  conductors  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated  by  the 
directors  of  our  railroads.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  different  towns  through  which 
the  railroad  passes,  the  distances,  and  the  rates  of  feres: — 


Towns. 

Miles. 

Fares. 

Towns. 

Miles. 

Fares. 

Abington 

19$ 

$0  50 

Dorchester 

4 

$0  12$ 

South  Abington 

21 

"0  55 

Neponset 

5* 

0 15 

North  Hanson 

23$ 

0 60 

Quincy- 

8 

0 25 

South  Hanson 

24$ 

0 65 

Braintree 

10$ 

0 30 

Halifax 

28 

0 75 

South  Braintree 

11$ 

0 33 

Plympton. 

30 

0 80 

South  Weymouth-. 

15 

0 40 

Kingston 

33$ 

0 90 

North  Abington... . 

18 

,0  45 

Plymouth 

37$ 

1 00 

The  length  of  the  Bridgewater  Branch,  which  connects  with  the  “Old  Colony  Road” 
at  South  Abington,  and  belongs  to  the  same  company,  is  6$  miles  in  length.  It  passes 
through  Northville,  Joppa,  and  East  Bridgewater,  to  Bridgewater,  27$  miles  from  Boston  ; 
fare,  65  cents.  The  rates  of  freight  on  the  Old  Colony  Road  are  quite  moderate.  Coal, 
iron,  manure,  lumber,  corn,  grain,  sugar,  salt,  butter,  groceries,  and  dry  goods,  are  trans- 
ported over  it  at  4$  cents  per  ton  per  mile  ; light  and  bulky  merchandise  at  the  same  rate ; 
a ton  measuring  140  cubic  feet.  The  charge  for  transporting  horses  is  6$  cents ; two- 
wheeled carriages,  4$  cents ; stage-coaches,  omnibuses,  &c.,  9 cents  per  mile.  The  total 
income  of  the  rood  from  all  sources  in  1846,  was  $125,711 ; and  the  nett  earnings,  after 
deducting  expenses,  $68,481.  This  road  intersects  with  the  Fall  River  Railroad  at  South 
Braintree,  11$  miles  from  Boston.  Should,  howevcf,  the  Fall  River  Company  succeed  in 
procuring  a charter,  which  is  in  contemplation,  they  will  extend  their  road  to  Boston,  vary- 
ing the  route  but  little  from  that  of  the  “ Old  Colony.” 

No  road  in  New  England,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted,  has  been  more  judiciously  or 
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carefully  managed ; which  is  saying  a good  deal,  in  a section  of  the  country  where  the 
railroad  system  has  been  carried  to  so  high  a point  of  perfection.  The  president,  Mr.  Na- 
than Carruth,  a retired  merchant,  is  a thorough-going  business  man,  and  de rotes  much 
of  his  time  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  company.  The  directors  were  exceedingly 
fortunate  in  securing  the  sendees  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Moore,  a gentleman  of  large  experience  in 
the  management  of  railroads,  and  one  of  the  most  accomplished  superintendents  in  the 
country. 

We  have  no  recent  data  at  hand  to  exhibit  the  earnings  of  this  toad  for  the  past  year, 
and  most  therefore  await  the  publication  of  the  annual  report,  which  is  made  up  some 
time  during  the  present  month. 


EASTERN  RAILROAD. 

This  road,  which  extends  from  Boston,  Massachusetts,  to  Portland,  in  the  State  of 
Maina,  was  opened  for  travel  to  Salem  in  1839 ; to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  1840 ; and  to 
Portland,  Me.,  in  1843.  The  total  cost  of  the  road  was  $2,749,530;  which,  together 
with  the  valuation  of  the  property  accounts,  makes  a total  outlay  of  $3,406,043.  The 
stock  of  the  company  is  divided  into  27,325  shares.  The  earnings  of  the  road  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1847,  were  a fraction  more  than  9 per  cent,  the  nett  earnings  hav- 
ing been  $239,856.  Eight  per  cent,  however,  was  divided  among  the  stockholders,  leav- 
ing a surplus  of  $39,256,  which  was  appropriated  as  follows: — To  Sinking  Fund, 
$10,000;  and  to  Renewal  Funds,  $12,000.  The  total  surplus  capital  of  the  company 
amounted  to  $135,404  on  the  30th  of  June,  1847. 

The  following  synopsis  of  the  past,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  years,  (which  we 
derive  from  the  last  Annual  Report  of  D.  A.  Neal,  Esq.,  the  President  of  the  Eastern 
Railroad  Corporation,)  shows  as  favorable  results  as  could  be  expected : — 


Receipts  from  passe ngere .... 
“ merchandise.. 

* mails.- 

" incidentals-... 

Tear  ending 
June  30,  1846. 

$296,161  83 
39,330  66 
9,305  25 
3,586  94 

Six  months  end’g  Six  months  end’s 
Dec.  31,  1846.  June  30, 1847. 

$180,592  21  $143,367  81 

22,033  78  24,311  37 

4,646  00  4,299  13 

20  00  443  29 

Tear  ending 
June  30,  1847. 

$323,960  02 
46,345  15 
8,945  13 
463  29 

Total 

Expanses- 

348,384  68 
123,614  58 

207,291  99 
70,600  69 

172,421  60 
56,978  88 

379,713  59 
127,579  57 

Balance 

Rents,  &e 

Interest,  and  Profit  and  Loss 

224,770  10 
5,425  08 
6,743  36 

136,691  30 
3,741  06 

115,442  72 
4,939  04 
8,077  23 

252,134  02 
8,680  10 
8,077  23 

Total 

Interest  paid  State,  &c 

336,938  54 
35,000  00 

140,432  36 
16,535  33 

128,458  99 
12,500  00 

268,891  35 
29,935  33 

Balance- 

Dividends- 

211,938  54 
182,600  00 

123,897  03 
91,300  00 

115,958  99 
109,300  00 

239,856  02 
200,600  00 

Balance 

Renewal  Fund.. 

29,338  54 
12,000  00 

32,597  03 
12,000  00 

6,658  99 

39,256  02 
12,000  00 

Balance 

17,338  54 
16,743  36 

20,597  03 
5,000  00 

27,256  02 
10,000  00 

Sinking  Fund 

5,000  00 

Surplus. $595  18 

Surplus  June  90,  1846 

$15,597  03 

$ 1,658  99 

f 17,256  02 
13,027  01 

“ 30, 1847 . 

$30,283  03 

- \ 
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Tear  end's 


No.  of  passengers  carried 735,459 

No.  of  tons  merchandise  carried 34,916 

No.  miles  run  by  pass,  and  fr’ght  trains  919,054 
Expenses  per  mile  “ “ 56 

No.  of  passengere  earned  one  mile 


No.  of  tons  merchandise  carried  one  mile. 


Six  m'ths  end's  Six  tn'ths  end's  Tear  end's 
Dec. 31, 1816.  June 30, 18*7.  J*oe30,’47. 

407,551  3734299  780,774 

90,578  19,921  40#99 

124,088  112,612  236,700 

54 

13,281,028 

1,1564229 


We  give  below  a list  of  the  towns  through  which  the  road  passes,  the  distances,  and  the 
rates  of  fares : — 


Towns. 

Mile*. 

Fare*. 

Towns. 

Mile*. 

Fare*. 

Boston 

• ... 

Hampton 

44 

f 1 34 

Chelsea. 

. 4 

*0  25 

Greenland 

49 

1 32 

Lynn- 

9 

0 25 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.... 

54 

X 48 

Salem 

14 

§ 40 

Eliot- 

61 

1 50 

Beverley 

16 

0 45 

South  Berwick,  Me... 

66 

1 75 

Wenham 

20 

0 56 

North  Berwick. 

78 

1 95 

Ipswich 

25 

0 70 

Wells. 

77 

2 B5 

Beverley 

29 

0 80 

Kennebunk- 

82 

2 40 

Newbury  port- 

34 

1 00 

Saco 

92 

2 75 

Salisbury 

36 

1 08 

Scarborough 

100 

3 00 

Seabrook 

40 

1 16 

Portland— 

105 

3 00 

The  cars  on  this  road  are  commodious,  and  handsomely  furnished.  It  has  been  singu- 
larly fortunate  as  regards  accidents,  which  are  of  rare  occurrence.  During  the  past  year, 
one  person  fell  on  the  track  and  lost  an  arm ; two  children  were  struck  by  the  engine,  one 
of  whom  was  killed ; and  three  men,  attached  to  the  general  train,  were  wounded  while 
sitting  on  the  side  of  the  cars,  in  passing  some  others  that  were  on  a side  track ; but  of  the 
passengers,  nearly  800,000,  carried  in  the  trains,  not  one  received  the  slightest  injury. 
Mr.  John  Kinsman  is  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  efficient  superintendents  in  the  coun- 
try. He  manages  the  road  with  great  caution,  and,  we  believe,  with  entire  satisfaction  to 
the  corporation  and  the  public. 


TOLLS  COLLECTED  ON  THE  NEW  YORK  CANALS 


FOR  THE  FISCAL  TEAR  1847,  COMPARED  WITH  1846. 


The  following  statement,  derived  from  the  books  of  the  Canal  Department,  shows  the 
amount  received  for  tolls  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Canal  Fund  on  each  canal,  and 
from  the  railroad  companies,  for  the  fiscal  years  1846  and  1847,  ending  on  the  30th  of 


September : — 

Erie  Canal 

Champlain  Canal 

Total  Erie  and  Champlain  Canals.. 

Oswego  Canal 

Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canal 

Chemung  Canal 

Crooked  Lake  Canal 

Chenango  Canal 

Genesee  Valley  Canal 

Oneida  Lake  Canal 

Oneida  River  Improvement 

Seneca  River  Towing  Path 

Total  canal  tolls 

Railroad  tolls. 

Total 


1846. 

€2,492,062  84 
114,169  05 


*2,6064231  69 
60,101  35 
29,395  23 
15,862  99 
1,835  47 
25,578  76 
24,184  60 
604  41 


379  27 


*2,764,182  87 
234201  89 


*2,787,384  76 


1817. 

*3,154,089 

69 

103,058 

79 

*9,257,148 

48 

70,839 

01 

26,908 

78 

13,677 

28 

1,774 

55 

25,620 

01 

25,055 

20 

487 

49 

118 

22 

460 

41 

*3,422,029  43 
38,946  49 


*3,460,975  93 
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RATES  OF  FREIGHT  AND  TOLL  ON  THE  READING  RAILROAD. 
The  Reading  Railroad  Company,  under  date  of  October  27th,  1847,  publish  the  follow- 
ing os  the  foil  and  winter  rates  of  freight  and  toll  on  coal  transported  by  this  company: — 


To  Richmond 

Philadelphia 

Inclined  Plane 

Nicetown 

Germantown  Railroad 

Falls  of  Schuylkill 

Mannyunk 

Conshehocken  and  Plymouth  Railroad- 
Turn-out,  one  mile  below  Norristown. 

Norristown  or  Bridgeport 

Port  Kennedy- 

Valley  Forge 

Phoenixville— 

Royer’s  Ford 

Pottstown 

Douglasville— 

Baumstown- 

Reading 

Between  Reading  and  M oh  re  ville- 

Mohrsvillc- 

Hamburgh 

Orwigsburgh 


From — 


Mount  Carbon. 

Schuylkill  Haven. 

Port  Clint oc 

$1  70 

$1  60 

$1  40 

1 70 

1 60 

1 45 

1 60 

1 50 

1 30 

1 60 

1 50 

1 30 

1 60 

1 50 

1 30 

1 45 

1 35 

1 20 

1 35 

1 25 

1 15 

1 25 

1 25 

1 10 

1 20 

1 20 

1 10 

1 20 

1 20 

1 10 

1 20 

1 20 

1 10 

1 20 

1 20 

1 10 

1 15 

1 15 

1 05 

1 10 

1 10 

1 00 

1 10 

1 10 

1 00 

1 10 

1 10 

1 00 

1 05 

1 05 

95 

1 00 

1 00 

90 

95 

95 

85 

80 

80 

70 

60 

60 

50 

50 

50 

50 

BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  RAILWAYS. 


The  following  is  a statement  of  the  total  amount  of  railway  calls  which  have  been 


Total., 


e present  year,  showing  the  amount  called  up  each  month,  and  distinguish- 
from  the  foreign  companies,  viz: — 

British.  Foreign.  Total. 

t January 

£4,457,968 

£1,662,000 

£6,1 19.968 

February 

1,454,881 

80,000 

1,534,881 

March 

3,083,697 

502,000 

3,585,697 

April 

4,313,439 

40,000 

4,353,439 

May- 

2,965,344 

514,000 

3,479,344 

June 

2,454,756 

1,550,000 

4,004,756 

Julv 

3,894,545 

1,032,000 

4,926,545 

August 

2,222,839 

62,000 

2,284.839 

September 

3,325,874 

800,000 

4,125,874 

October 

3,365,651 

92,360 

3,458,011 

£31,538,994 

£6,334,360 

£37,873,354 

From  the  above,  it  will  be  seen,  that  £6,334,360  belong  to  foreign  railways,  and  are, 
therefore,  only  in  part  payable  by  English  shareholders,  leaving  £31,538,994  as  the  actual 
amount  called  for  by  English  railways. 


PROVIDENCE  AND  WORCESTER  RAILROAD. 

The  Providence  and  Worcester  Railroad  was  opened  for  public  travel  on  Monday,  the 
25th  of  October,  1847,  on  which  occasion  a train  of  twenty  care,  with  two  locomotives 
attached,  and  containing  a pleasure  party  of  about  fifteen  hundred  persons,  left  Providence 
at  8 o’clock,  A.  M.  Dinner  was  provided  at  Worcester,  and  the  party  returned  to  their 
place  of  departure  about  5 P.  M.,  after  a very  pleasant  (rip,  during  the  course  of  which 
they  were  saluted  by  the  discharge  of  artillery  along  the  line  of  the  road,  and  were  re- 
ceived at  home  with  the  ringing  of  bells,  firing  of  gans,  and  other  demonstrations  of 
rejoicing. 
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POTTSVILLE  AND  ITS  MACHINE-SHOPS. 

D.  K.  Minor,  Esq.,  the  intelligent  editor  of  44  The  American  Railroad  Journal” 
gives,  in  a late  number  of  that  Journal,  the  following  statement  of  facts,  in  relation  to 
Pottsville  and  its  manufactures,  derived,  we  infer,  from  personal  observation  and  inquiry. 
We  hope,  soon,  by  the  assistance  of  some  one  of  the  enterprising  citizens  of  that  place,  to 
embrace  44  Pottsville  ” in  our  series  of 44  Commercial  Cities  and  Towns  of  the  United 
States.” 

44  It  would  be  somewhat  difficult  for  a person  resident  in,  and  who  left  the  little  village 
of  Pottsville,  Schuylkill  county,  Pennsylvania,  twenty-five  years  ago,  to  recognize  the 
place  on  his  return  to  it  at  this  time.  In  1824,  there  were  but  five  houses;  now,  there  are 
probably  fifteen  hundred,  with  eight  or  nine  thousand  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are, 
directly  or  indirectly,  connected  with  the  coal  business.  Among  the  establishments  which 
attract  the  attention  of  strangers,  are  the  machine-shops  of  Messrs.  Haywood  &-  Snyder, 
and  E.  W.  McGinniss — which  supply  the  steam-engines,  and  large  amount  of  machinery, 
for  the  numerous  collieries,  and  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  coal  region.  These 
establishments  have  both  grown  up  from  simple  blacksmith-shops,  to  the  employment  of 
from  one  to  two  hundred  hands  each. 

“The  establishment  of  Mr.  McGinniss  is,  we  believe,  employed  mainly  in  the  manu- 
facture of  engines  and  machinery  for  coal  operations ; but  that  of  Haywood  & Snyder, 
who  had  also  an  establishment  at  Danville,  on  the  Susquehannah,  has  acquired  a high 
reputation  for  making  the  machinery  of  rolling-mills.  They  have  not  only  furnished 
the  machinery  and  rolls  for  several  mills  in  this  State,  where  railroad  iron  is  made,  but 
also  for  the  large  establishment  of  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Trenton,  N.  J. ; and  even  for  one  or  two 
mills  in  Massachusetts — thus  showing  conclusively,  that  merit,  however  modest  and  re- 
tiring, will  be  discovered  and  appreciated. 

“ The  visiter  to  this  establishment  at  Pottsville,  can  readily  trace,  and  almost  note  the 
years  of  the  growth  of  this  concern,  by  the  various  additions  and  extensions  of  the  build- 
ings. The  veritable  old  smith’s  shop,  we  believe,  is  still  standing,  in  which  Benjamin 
Haywood,  the  very  enterprising  and  intelligent  senior  partner,  made  horse-shoes  and 
horse-nails,  when  he  first  came  to  the  place.  This  is  a remarkable  instance  of  the  success 
and  prosperity  of  honest  industry,  guided  by  good  judgment,  and  extraordinary  energy  of 
character. 

“ We  are  not  aware  how  long  Mr.  Haywood  worked  by  himself — but  we  find  him 
now  connected  with  two  partners,  men  of  character  and  business  habits ; Mr.  G.  W. 
Snyder,  in  the  department  of  machinery,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Milnes,  in  the  coal  mining, 
and  its  various  operations.  We  are  told  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  their  business,  in 
the  two  departments — machinery  by  Haywood  & Snyder,  and  coal,  by  Haywood  &,  Milnes 
— amounted,  in  1846,  to  over  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

44  Let  the  young  men  of  this  country,  and  of  other  countries,  too — for  Mr.  Haywood  is 
a native  of  England — and  especially  young  mechanics,  learn  a lesson  from  this,  and  re- 
collect that  industry,  perseverance,  and  integrity,  may  be  as  successful  at  the  anvil,  or 
other  mechanical  pursuits,  as  in  mercantile  operations,  or  the  learned  professions — and 
twice  as  useful.” 


A COTTON  FACTORY  IN  MISSISSIPPI. 

A company  of  gentlemen  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  have  associated  themselves  together  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  an  extensive  steam  cotton  factory  at  or  near  a place  called 
Drane’s  mills,  Choctaw  county,  Mississippi;  to  which  place  one  of  the  company  has  al- 
ready removed  with  his  family,  to  be.  followed  next  spring  by  the  other  gentlemen  inter- 
ested in  the  project.  From  the  ample  means,  well-known  perseverance,  and  judicious 
enterprise  of  the  gentlemen  composing  this  company,  says  the  Columbus  Democrat,  we 
may  congratulate  the  people  of  Choctaw  county,  Miss.,  on  the  valuable  addition  which 
will  be  thus  made  to  their  population,  and  the  immense  advantages  which  are  likely  to 
flow  from  the  establishment  of  manufactories  in  their  midst. 
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PRODUCT  OP  THE  LAKE  SUPERIOR  COPPER  MINES. 


Colonel  D.  R.  McNair,  as  we  learn  from  the  “ Lake  Superior  Nero*”  the  organ  of  the 
mining  interests  in  that  region,  has  made  up  his  report  to  the  30th  of  September,  1847, 
which  exhibits  returns  of  ores  and  metals  raised,  and  shipments  out  of  the  district  for  smelt- 
ing, from  the  commencement  of  operations,  as  follows : — 


Compxjom. 

Like  Superior  Company 

Eagle  Harbor  Company 

Copper  Falls  Company 

Pittsburgh  and  Boston  Copper  Harbor  Company. 

Northwest  Company 

Lac  La  Belle  Company 

Suffolk  Company 

Algonquin  Company 

Mendenhall  Company... 

All  others  making  reports. 


Ore*  and  met&b  railed.  Ain’t  thip’d. 
Pounds.  Pounds. 


1,114,841 

34,441 

821,000 

81,164 

317,050 

15,263 

7,283,340 

1,497,481 

190,000 

74164 

200,000 

300,000 

1,329 

383 

120,000 

11,135 

80,000 

4,049 

1,327,969  - 

40,296 

Total 10,244,900  1,693,805 

Leaving  the  balance  of  8,550,395  lbe.  of  mineral  to  be  smelted  In  the  mining  district. 

It  iB  further  stated  in  the  “ Lake  Superior  News,”  that  " the  receipts,  since  the  transfer 
df  the  charge  of  these  lands  from  the  War  Department  to  the  Treasury  Department,  ex- 
ceed, by  a very  considerable  amount,  every  expense  attendant  upon  their  management  and 
the  collection  of  rents ; and  it  is  computed  that,  with  what  will  be  raised  by  the  30th  Sep- 
tember, 1848,  at  the  rates  of  this  year,  the  rents  will  amount  to  some  $25,000  over  and 
above  expenses.  There  are  many  companies  who  have  commenced  mining,  with  good 
shows  of  mineral  and  prospects  of  success,  who  are  not  as  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to 
make  returns ; and  a great  many  who  were  doing  well  have  turned  their  forces  to  building, 
opehing  of  roads,  clearing  the  land,  and  raising  potatoes,  until  they  could  erect  smelting- 
works,  four  of  which  are  going  up,  and  will  be  in  operation  the  ensuing  summer— one  on 
the  Ontonagon,  one  at  Eagle  River,  one  at  Dead  River,  and  one  at  Isle  Royal.  It  should 
also  be  mentioned  that  explorations  have  been  carried  on  extensively,  with  the  anticipation 
of  taking  up  these  lands  when  they  come  into  market,  and  that  the  discoveries  surpass  all 
previous  anticipations.  Gen.  E.  J.  Roberts,  assistant  agent  United  States  mineral  lands, 
^rill,  we  understand,  make  his  headquarters  for  the  winter  at  Eagle  River,  the  Ontonagon, 
Or  Fort  Wilkins,  where  the  business  of  the  agency  will  be  transacted  until  the  re-opening 
of  navigation. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  SHELL  CAME03. 

JVTr.  Gray,  the  author,  as  we  learn  from  the  London  Athenaeum,  commenced  by  stating 
that  the  ancients  formed  cameos  by  engraving  figures  in  low  relief  on  different  kinds  of 
siliceous  stones,  and  generally  selected  for  that  purpose  those  which  had  layers  of  different 
colors ; so  that  the  figures,  or  different  parts  of  the  same  figures,  were  of  divers  colors. 
Such  cameos  are  now  made  in  Southern  Europe  and  in  France — where  this  srt  has  lately 
been  attempted  to  be  revived  ; but  the  hardness  of  the  materials  requires  so  much  labor, 
that  they  are  too  expensive  to  come  into  general  use.  Numerous  attempts  have  been 
made  to  substitute  various  materials,  such  as  porcelain  and  glass,  for  the  ancient  cameos ; 
but  their  great  inferiority  has  caused  them  to  be  neglected.  The  best,  and  now  moet 
used  substitutes,  are  shells  ; several  kinds  of  which  afford  the  necessary  difference  of  co- 
lor, and  are  at  the  same  time  soft  enough  to  be  worked  with  ease,  and  hard  enough  to  re- 
sist wear.  The  shells  used,  are  those  of  the  Flesh-eating  Univalve — which  are  peculiar 
as  being  formed  of  three  layers  of  culcareous  matter,  each  layer  being  a perpendicular 
lamina  placed  side  by  side.  The  cameo  cutter  selects  those  shells  which  have  the  three 
layers  composed  of  different  colors,  as  they  afford  him  the  means  of  relieving  his  work ; 
bat  the  kinds  now  employed,  and  which  experience  has  taught  him  are  best  for  his  porpoee, 
are  the  Bull’s  Mouth,  the  Black  Helmet,  the  Homed  Helmet,  and  the  Queen  Conch.  The 
two  first  are  the  best  shells.  After  detailing  the  peculiarities  of  these  shells,  the  writer 
proceeded  to  give  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  art,  which  was  confined  to  Rome  for 
frpwards  of  forty  years,  and  to  Italy  until  the  lost  twenty  years,  at  which  period  an  Italian 
commenced  the  making  of  them  in  Paris ; and  now  about  300  persons  are  employed  in 
this  branch  of  trade  in  that  city.  The  number  of  shells  used  annually,  thirty  yean  ago, 
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was  about  300 ; the  whole  of  Which  were  sent  from  England — the  value  of  each  shell,  in 
Rome,  being  30s.  To  show  the  increase  of  this  trade,  the  number  of  shells  used  in  France, 
last  year,  was  nearly  as  follows: — 


Bull’s  Mouth. 

Black  Helmet. 

.... 

Shell*. 

80,000 

8,000 

500 

12,000 

Average  price. 

Is.  8d. 

5 0 

Value. 

£6,400 

1,800 

60 

700 

Horned  Helmet... 
Queen  Conch 

...  • 

3 6 

1 31 

Total 

...t 

100,500 

£8,960 

The  average  value  of  the  large  cameos  made  m Paris  is  about  6 fr.  each— giving  a 
Sterling  value  of  £39,000 ; and  the  value  of  the  small  cameos  is  abont  £8,000 — giving  a 
total  value  of  the  cameos  produced  in  Paris,  for  the  last  year,  of  £40,000 ; while,  in 
England,  not  more  than  six  persons  are  employed  in  this  trade.— Proc.  Soc.  Art*. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  A 1*EW  COLORING  MATTER, 

TO  BE  USED  nr  THE  DYEING  OR  IN  TO  PRINTING  OF  WOOLLEN,  COTTON,  SILK,  AND  OTHER  FABRICS. 

This  invention,  made  by  C.  A.  Kurtz,  of  Manchester,  (England,)  as  we  learn  from  the 
“ Chemical  Gazette,”  of  Sept.  16th,  1847,  consists  in  the  manufacture  of  a “ substantive 
coloring  matter,”  suitable  for  dyeing  or  printings  bronze  or  brown  color,  by  subjecting  aloes 
or  an  extract  of  logwood  to  the  action  of  nitric  or  nitrous  acid. 

The  mode  of  preparing  the  coloring  matter  from  aloes  is  as  follows: — Into  a boiler  or 
vessel,  capable  of  holding  about  100  gallons,  the  patentee  puts  10  gallons  of  water  to  132 
lbs.  of  aloes,  and  heats  the  same  until  the  aloes  are  dissolved ; he  then  adds  80  lbs.  of 
nitric  or  nitrous  acid,  in  small  portions  at  a time,  to  prevent  the  disengagement  of  such  a 
quantity  of  nitrous  gas  as  would  throw  part  of  the  contents  out  of  the  boiler.  When  the 
whole  of  the  acid  has  been  introduced,  and  the  disengagement  of  gas  has  ceased,  10  lbs. 
of  liquid  caustic  soda  or  potash  of  commerce  of  about  30°  are  added,  to  neutralize  any 
undecomposed  acid  remaining  in  the  mixture,  and  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  mixture  in 
dyeing  and  printing.  If  the  coloring  matter  is  required  to  be  in  a dry  state,  the  mixture 
may  be  incorporated  with  100  lbs.  of  China  clay,  and  dried  in  stoves,  or  by  means  of  a 
current  of  air.  In  preparing  the  coloring  matter  from  extract  of  logwood,  the  materials 
are  used  in  the  manner  and  proportions  above  described  ; the  only  difference  being,  that 
the  extract  of  logwood  is  substituted  for  the  aloes. 

The  coloring  matter  is  used  in  dyeing,  by  dissolving  a sufficient  quantity  in  water,  ac- 
cording to  the  shade  required,  and  adding  as  much  hydrochloric  acid  or  tartar  of  com- 
merce as  will  neutralize  the  alkali  contained  in  the  mixture,  and  leave  the  dye-bath  slight- 
ly acidulated.  The  article  to  be  dyed  is  introduced  into  the  bath,  which  is  kept  boding 
until  the  desired  shade  is  obtained. 

When  the  coloring  matter  is  to  be  used  in  printing,  a sufficient  quantity  is  to  be  dis- 
solved in  water,  according  to  the  shade  required  to  be  produced ; this  solution  is  to  be 
thickened  with  gum,  or  other  common  thickening  agent ; and  hydrochloric  acid  or  tartar 
of  commerce,  or  any  other  suitable  supersalt  is  to  be  added  thereto,  for  the  purpose  before 
mentioned.  After  the  fabrics  have  been  printed  with  the  coloring  matter,  they  should  be 
subjected  to  the  ordinary  process  of  steaming,  to  fix  the  color.  Sealed  Jan.  27, 1847. 


PURIFICATION  OF  MERCURY  FROM  TIN. 

The  " Archiv . der  Pharmacy publishes  the  following  method  for  the  purification  of 
mercury  from  tin.  It  is  understood  to  be  from  H.  Wackenroder. 

“ When  crude  muriatic  acid  containing  a tolerable  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  is  placed 
in  contact  with  tin  foil  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  a violent  reaction  takes  place  with 
disengagement  of  hydrogen,  and  the  sulphurous  acid  is  decomposed.  This  circumstance 
may  be  turned  to  account  in  purifying  mercury  from  tin.  The  mercury,  containing  tin,  in 
quantities  from  three  to  f8br  pounds,  is  mixed  with  crude  muriatic  acid,  and  exposed  ta 
the  sun  for  several  days,  now  and  then  agitating.  A considerable  quantity  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  hydrogen  escape  ; and  when  the  acid  is  now  digested  with  the  metal  for 
some  hours  at  176°,  the  latter  is  entirely  freed  from  tin.  Muriatic  acid,  which  has  been 
mixed  with  one-eighth  of  liquid  sulphurous  acid,  may  also  be  employed  to  test  commercial 
mercury  for  the  presence  of  tin.  On  mixing  the  mercury  and  acid  together,  not  a trace 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  should  be  disengaged,  and  a slip  of  paper  moistened  with  acetate 
of  lead  not  be  blackened  even  when  the  mixture  is  gently  heated.** 
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IMPROVED  METHOD  OF  MANUFACTURING  WHITE  LEAD. 

A patenfhas  been  granted  to  Charles  Reinhold  Lothman,  Craven-street,  Strand,  for  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  white  lead,  an  article  of  considerable  commercial  im- 
portance. It  consists  in  manufacturing  white  lead  by  submitting  lead  to  the  action  of  the 
acids,  or  vapors  produced  in  the  operation  of  brewing,  or  in  the  manner  hereafter 
described. 

“ The  process  of  manufacturing  white  lead,  according  to  this  invention,  is  carried  on  in 
an  air-tight  chamber,  6 feet  high,  6 feet  long,  and  6 feet  broad,  having  a flue  at  the  lower 
part  of  it,  connected  with  a furnace,  by  means  of  which  the  chamber  can  be  heated  to 
from  72°  to  96°  F.  All  round  the  chamber,  at  distances  of  about  5 feet  apart,  wooden 
posts  are  fixed,  reaching  from  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  to  the  top ; to  these  posts  a 
number  of  pieces  of  wood  are  fastened,  at  distances  of  about  1 foot  apart,  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  other  pieces  of  wood,  1 inch  square,  and  extending  from  one  end  of  the 
chamber  to  the  other:  on  these  last  mentioned  pieces,  5 cwts.  of  lead  are  hung  in  sheets, 
2 feet  long,  1 foot  wide,  and  1-16  of  an  inch  thick.  On  the  floor  of  the  chamber  is  placed 
a tub,  containing  8 pecks  of  malt,  2 lbs.  of  sugar,  6 pints  of  yeast,  and  12  gallons  of  wa- 
ter, and  the  interior  of  the  chamber  is  heated  to  the  degree  above  mentioned ; this  tem- 
perature is  to  be  maintained  until  the  lead  is  converted  into  white  lead.  The  mixture  in 
the  chamber  undergoes  fermentation ; and  after  the  vinous  fermentation  has  ceased,  and 
the  liquid  becomes  mouldy,  it  is  drawn  off  into  vessels,  in  which  it  i9  mixed  with  two 
gallons  of  vinegar,  and  heated  by  steam  ; it  is  then  gradually  introduced  through  a pipe 
into  the  chamber.  After  the  mixture  is  taken  out,  a fresh  supply  is  to  be  introduced. 
The  lead  is  by  these  means  converted  into  white  lead. 

The  patentee  states,  that  he  claims  the  use  of  the  acids  or  vapors  produced  in  the  pro- 
cess of  brewing,  or  the  acids  or  vapors  evolved  in  breweries,  by  introducing  them  into 
the  chamber  through  a pipe  fastened  to  the  vats  or  vessels  in  which  they  are  generated. 
He  also  claims  the  use  of  atmospheric  air,  by  pumping  it  into  the  said  chamber  by  an  air- 
pump. — Sealed  Jan.  7,  1847.” 


IRON  FOUNDRY  OF  SERAING. 

This  immense  establishment,  the  most  important  in  Belgium,  was  founded  by  the  late 
John  Cockerill,  but  has  since  been  very  greatly  extended  by  its  present  proprietor,  Mr. 
Pastor.  It  now  occupies  a superficial  extent  of  2,170  yards,  has  six  blast  furnaces,  five 
of  which  are  employed  in  smelting,  and  the  remaining  one,  in  preparing  the  metal  for  su- 
perior castings ; the  produce  of  the  five,  is  about  62$  tons  of  pig  iron  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  the  latter  one,  9 tons  of  fine  casting  metal  in  the  same  period.  The  quantity  of  ma- 
terial required  to  supply  the  furnaces,  in  twelve  months,  is  53,572  tons  of  iron  ore,  35,822 
tons  of  coke,  and  14,723  tons  of  limestone,  or  other  flux  ; the  tilt-hammers  weigh  4$  tons 
each.  Eleven  steam-engines  are  employed,  of  an  aggregate  power  of  five  hundred  horses : 
the  principal  forge  produces  85  tons  of  wrought  iron  monthly.  The  workshop  for  the 
manufacture  of  locomotive  engines,  extends  over  a space  of  1,250  square  yards,  traversed 
down  the  centre  by  two  parallel  lines  of  railway,  and  the  lathes  for  turning  the  various 
delicate  parts,  are  of  the  mo9t  gigantic  description.  To  form  some  idea  of  the  extent  of 
this  establishment,  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  upwards  of  5,200  men  con- 
stantly employed  day  and  night.  In  addition  to  the  iron  furnaces,  there  are  14  smaller 
ones  for  copper,  brass,  steel,  etc.  The  produce  of  the  rough  metal,  before  manufacture, 
cannot  be  much  les3  than  £1,000,000  sterling. 


ON  THE  PURIFICATION  OF  ZINC. 

We  find  in  the  «« Journal  de  Chim.  Med.”  the  following  method  of  purifying  zinc,  by 
M.  Smedt,  a distinguished  chemist : — 

44  Commercial  zinc  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid ; tin  and  antilhoDy  remain  undissolved,* 
the  arsenic  is  converted  into  arsenic  acid,  and  the  zinc,  cadmium,  and  iron  dissolve.  Ex- 
cess of  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  added  to  the  filtered  solution,  which  precipitates  the  iron 
and  the  cadmium  ; the  filtered  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  heated  to  red- 
ness, dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  precipitated  with  carbonate  of  potash,  which 
leaves  the  arsenic  acid  in  the  liquid ; the  precipitate  is  well  washed,  ignited,  and  then 
reduced  at  a red  heat  with  hydrogen.” 
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WHAT  SHOULD  BE  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  MERCHANT. 

In  the  November  number  of  the  Merchants’  Magazine,  we  reviewed  at  length  the 
admirable  addrese  of  Judge  James  Hall,  before  the  11  Young  Mens*  Mercantile  Library 
Association  of  Cincinnati,”  in  celebration  of  its  eleventh  anniversary,  in  1846 ; embody- 
ing, in  that  article,  all  that  relates  to  the  topic  selected  by  the  author  for  the  occasion, 
viz:  The  Dignity  and  Usefulness  of  Commerce,  as  Illustrated  by  the  History  of  the 
Commercial  Greatness  and  Growth  of  the  West.  At  the  close  of  the  address,  Judge  Hall 
touches  upon  a very  important  point,  and  one  of  paramount  importance  to  the  merchant. 
It  presents  itself  in  ths  form  of  a question,  thus : “ What  should  be  the  character  of  those 
who  act  so  important  a part  in  the  business  of  the  country,  who  control  its  resources,  di- 
rect its  energies,  and,  in  a great  degree,  form  the  moral  standard  which  regulates  the  trans- 
actions of  the  whole  people  V*  The  mercantile  mind  of  our  people  is  sufficiently  keen. 
But  enough:  the  learned  judge  answere  the  question  briefly,  but  pertinently,  as  follows: — 

The  pursuit  of  wealth,  attracting  as  it  does  intellects  of  every  grade,  includes  among  its 
votaries  many  of  the  most  aspiring  and  most  capable  minds ; and  gives  to  them  that  con- 
stant and  healthy  exercise,  which  is  calculated  to  sharpen  the  faculties ; and,  if  united  with 
reading  and  reflection,  produces  a high  degree  of  refinement.  The  merchant  should  cul- 
tivate his  mind,  and  acquire  knowledge  as  an  element  of  power.  Dealing  in  the  products 
of  various  climes,  and  of  all  the  arts,  and  engaged  in  an  intercourse,  personally  or  by  cor- 
respondents, which  extends  to  all  the  marts  of  traffic  throughout  the  world,  he  should  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  the  globe,  and  with  the  productions,  resources, 
habits,  financial  systems,  and  commercial  usages  of  all  nations.  He  should  know  thor- 
oughly the  composition  and  history,  the  mode  of  production,  cost,  and  all  other  incidents, 
connected  with  every  article  in  which  he  deals;  and  should  be  versed  especially  in  the 
moneys  and  measures,  the  exchanges,  the  commercial  laws  and  regulations,  of  the  various 
places  to  which  his  business  relations  extend.  This  much  we  insist  upon,  as  actually  ne- 
cessary to  the  respectability  of  the  mercantile  character,  and  to  enable  the  merchant  to 
wield  his  capital  to  advantage.  But  the  intelligent  merchant  should  aspire  to  something 
more  than  this.  His  position  in  society  demands  that  he  should  place  himself  upon  an 
equality  with  the  most  cultivated  of  his  fellow-citizens.  As  a class,  the  merchants  are  the 
most  wealthy  men  of  our  country.  In  social  intercourse  they  mingle  with  the  most  re- 
fined, with  those  who  are  highest  in  intellectual  standing,  and  official  position.  There  is 
no  place  in  society,  no  post  in  the  government,  from  which  the  merchant  is  excluded. 
On  the  contrary,  his  command  of  moDey,  and  the  facilities  afforded  by  his  relations  of 
business,  place  him  in  a prominent  position,  give  him  the  control  of  the  various  com- 
mercial and  moneyed  institutions,  and  render  him  the  fit  and  active  director  and  agent  in 
the  whole  circle  of  public  charities,  and  in  the  numberless  endowments  for  literary  and 
liberal  purposes.  Having  thus  opened  to  him  a wide  sphere  of  usefulness,  he  should  enter 
upon  it  with  a consciousness  of  its  dignity  and  importance,  and  qualify  himself  for  the 
discharge  of  its  various  duties,  by  an  assiduous  and  a liberal  cultivation  of  his  mind  and 
morals. 

The  merchant  should  be  a patron  of  the  arts,  a promoter  of  education,  a friend  to  liter- 
ature and  science,  an  active  agent  in  all  public  improvements  ; because  his  habits  of  busi- 
ness, his  wealth,  his  connection  with  moneyed  institutions,  and  with  fiscal  concerns,  enable 
him  to  render  efficient  aid  to  enterprises  of  patriotism  and  benevolence.  He  should  be 
forward  in  every  good  word  and  work,  also,  as  a means  of  blunting  that  vulgar  prejudice, 
which  supposes  that  the  men  who  possess  or  control  wealth,  enjoy  exclusive  privileges; 
and  should  show  a willingness  to  pay  liberally  for  the  advantages  of  his  position,  whether 
real  or  imaginary,  by  using  those  advantages  freely  for  the  public  good. 

There  is  another  point,  in  regard  to  the  commercial  character,  of  great  delicacy,  but 
which  I do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  pass  untouched,  os  it  is  most  essential  to  the  honor  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  mercantile  class,  as  well  as  of  the  community  to  which  they  belong. 
The  most  precious  possession  of  the  merchant  is  his  credit.  And  here  allow  me  to  draw 
a distinction  : the  credit  of  the  merchant  does  not  consist  simply  in  his  wealth,  or  in  his 
ability  to  borrow  money  by  means  of  his  connections,  or  of  the  securities  he  may  be  able 
to  offer.  It  is  a gross  fallacy  to  suppose  that  what  is  termed  an  “ undoubted  standing,”  re* 
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quires  nothing  for  its  support  but  the  possession  of  facilities  for  raising  money.  The  credit 
of  a merchant  depends  mainly  on  his  character  for  integrity,  capacity,  and  industry.  The 
true  merchant  is  a man  whose  morality  is  as  inflexible  as  the  rales  of  arithmetic:  his  hon. 
esty  is  as  invariable  as  the  result  of  a correct  balance-sheet  He  should  be  not  only  honest, 
but  strictly  honorable,  so  that  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  should  be  unlimited.  Such  * 
man  is  trusted,  not  merely  on  account  of  his  wealth,  but  in  consideration  of  his  personal 
character. 

The  commercial  virtues  are  so  essential  to  the  well  being  of  society,  that  their  cultiva- 
tion should  be  an  object  of  sedulous  care  to  the  whole  mercantile  body,  who  should  exer- 
cise a conservative  influence  by  frowning  upon  every  infraction  of  the  laws  of  fair  trading. 
Punctuality  should  be  insisted  upon  as  an  indispensable  requisite,  and  no  man  should  be 
trusted  or  tolerated,  who  would  forfeit  his  word  or  violate  his  engagements.  Society  has 
a right  to  demand  of  all  its  members  the  observance  of  good  faith,  and  it  is  only  by  insist- 
ing on  this  right  that  a wholesome  public  opinion  is  established. 

Especially  should  the  merchants  of  a city  like  ours,  endeavor  to  establish  a high  torn 
of  commercial  character.  They  Bbould  set  up  a standard  of  strict  and  elevated  morality, 
which  every  regular  dealer  and  fair  merchant  would  acknowledge  to  be  just,  and  to  which 
all  should  be  required  to  adhere.  They  should  patronize  those  virtues  which  adorn  the 
individual  character,  which  promote  success  in  business,  while  they  render  its  transaction 
safe  and  agreeable,  and  which  are  as  beneficial  as  they  are  honorable  to  the  community 
in  which  they  flourish — industry,  honesty,  temperance,  and  prudent  economy  ; while,  by 
inflexible  rales,  and  strict  observances,  they  should  discountenance  fraud,  deception,  trick- 
ery, and  bad  ftiith.  , 

When  we  speak  of  the  rapid  advancement  of  our  country  to  its  present  high  state  of 
prosperity,  we  are  easily  led  by  national  vanity  into  the  employment  of  high  sounding 
words  which  do  not  always  lead  ua  to  satisfactory  conclusions.  Patriotism,  public 
spirit,  benevolence — liberty,  education,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  our  liberal  institutions, 
the  benign  and  pacific  policy  of  our  government,  are  referred  to  as  causes  of  our  national 
growth  and  aggrandizement.  I shall  not  dispute  the  happy  influence  of  all  these  princi- 
ples. But  there  is  one  element  in  the  national  character,  one  principle  of  action  anima- 
ting the  entire  mass  of  our  people,  which  is  greater  than  any  other ; nay,  I will  be  bold 
enough  to  assert,  more  powerful  than  all  others  united.  Whether  it  be  called  avarice,  or 
the  love  of  money,  or  the  desire  of  gain,  or  the  lust  of  wealth,  or  whether  it  be  softened  to 
tbe  ear  under  the  more  guarded  terms,  prudence,  natural  affection,  diligence  in  business, 
or  the  conscientious  improvement  of  time  and  talents — it  is  still  money-making  which 
constitutes  the  great  business  of  the  majority  of  our  people ; it  is  the  use  of  money  which 
Controls  and  regulates  everything. 

Whether  the  propensity  for  money-getting  is  beneficial  or  otherwise,  depends  upon  cir- 
cumstances. Industry  is  an  admirable  quality  ; its  exercise  is  directly  useful  to  the  public 
as  well  as  to  individual  interests,  and  it  is  accompanied  by  temperance,  prudence,  moral- 
ity, and  other  virtues.  But  the  desire  of  wealth,  for  its  own  sake,  is  far  from  being  a 
virtue.  Where  money  is  greedily  sought,  without  regard  to  ihe  means  of  acquisition, 
and  without  liberality  in  its  expenditure,  the  passion  which  directs  its  pursuit  is  base  and 
sordid.  The  miser  is  a wretched  man,  a worthless  citizen,  a dishonor  to  the  dignity  of 
human  nature. 

I atn  happy  to  believe  that  the  acquisition  of  wealth  does  not  necessarily,  nor  as  I hope 
usually,  blunt  the  sensibilities,  nor  destroy  the  manliness  of  a generous  character — that  it 
is  not  always  a selfish  and  mercenary  occupation.  If  money  be  sought  with  moderation, 
by  honorable  means,  and  with  a due  regard  to  the  public  good,  no  employment  affords 
exercise  to  higher  or  nobler  powers  of  mind  and  heart.  And  such  should  be  the  charac- 
ter of  the  merchant.  He  should  guard  his  heart  against  the  seductive  influence  of  money ; 
he  should  carefully  shield  his  mind  against  the  narrow  precepts  of  avarice.  Money  should 
be  regarded  as  the  agent  and  representative  of  the  good  it  may  be  made  to  perform — it 
should  be  sought  as  an  instrument  of  self-defence  against  the  evils  of  poverty ; of  parental 
love,  enabling  us  to  provide  for  those  dependent  on  us ; of  public  spirit,  in  affording  the 
means  of  promoting  the  public  good. 


THE  TEMPTATIONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MERCHANT. 

In  a former  number  of  tbe  Merchants*  Magazine  we  gave  an  extract  from  Mr.  Passes'* 
<4 Sermon  of  Merchants”  touching  the  position  of  the  Merchant.  From  this  position, he 
proceeds  to  point  out  certain  peculiar  temptations,  as  follows: — 

One  temptation  is  to  an  extravagant  desire  of  Wealth.  They  see  that  money  is  Power, 
the  most  condensed  and  flexible  form  thereof.  It  is  always  ready ; it  will  turn  any  way. 
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They  see  that  it  gives  advantages  to  their  children  which  nothing  else  will  give.  Tho 
poor  man's  son,  however  well  bom,  struggling  for  a superior  education,  obtains  his  cul- 
ture at  a monstrous  cost ; with  the  sacrifice  of  pleasure,  comfort,  the  joys  of  youth,  often 
of  eyesight  and  health.  He  must  do  two  men’s  work  at  once — learn  and  teach  at  the 
same  time.  He  learns  all  by  hia  Soul,  nothing  from  his  circumstance*  If  he  have  not  an 
iron  body  aa  well  aa  an  iron  head,  he  dies  in  that  experiment  of  the  cross.  The  land  is 
full  of  poor  men  who  have  attained  a superior  culture,  but  carry  a crippled  body  through  all 
their  life.  The  rich  man’s  son  needs  not  that  terrible  trial.  He  learns  from  his  circum- 
stances, not  his  Soul.  The  air  about  him  contains  a diffused  element  of  thought.  He 
learns  without  knowing  it.  Colleges  open  their  doors  ; accomplished  teachers  stand  ready  : 
Science  and  Art,  Music  and  Literature,  come  at  the  rich  man's  call.  All  the  outwaiia 
means  of  educating,  refining,  elevating  a child,  are  to  be  had  for  money,  and  for  money 
alone. 

Then,  too,  Wealth  gives  men  a social  position,  which  nothing  else,  save  the  rarest  ge- 
nius, can  obtain,  and  which  lhat  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  sure  not  to  get.  Many  mem 
prize  this  social  rank  above  everything  else,  even  above  Justice  and  a life  unstained. 

Since  it  thus  gives  Power,  Culture  for  one’s  children,  and  a distinguished  Social  Posi- 
tion, Rank  amongst  men,  for  the  man  and  his  child  after  him,  there  is  a temptation  to  re- 
gard money  as  the  great  object  of  life,  not  a means  but  an  End ; the  thing  a man  is  to 
get  even  at  the  risk  of  getting  nothing  else.  It  “answereth  all  things.”  Here  and  there 
you  find  a man  who  has  got  nothing  else.  Men  say  of  such  an  one,  44  He  is  worth  a 
million!”  There  is  a terrible  sarcasm  in  common  speech,  which  all  do  not  see.  He  is 
44  worth  a million,”  and  that  is  all ; not  worth  Truth,  Goodness,  Piety ; not  worth  a Man. 
However,  I must  say,  I cannot  think  there  are  many  such  amongst  us.  Most  men,  I am 
told,  have  mainly  gained  wealth  by  skill,  foresight,  industry,  economy,  by  honorable  pains- 
taking, not  by  trick.  Still  there  is  a temptation  to  count  wealth  the  object  of  life — the 
thing  to  be  had  if  they  have  nothing  else. 

The  next  temptation  is  to  think  any  means  justifiable  which  lea#  to  that  end, — the 
temptation  to  fraud,  deceit,  to  lying  in  its  various  forms,  active  and  passive  ; the  tempta- 
tion to  abuse  the  power  of  this  natural  Strength,  or  acquired  Position,  to  tyrannize  over  the 
weak,  to  get  and  not  give  an  equivalent  for  what  they  get  If  a man  get  from  the  world 
more  than  he  gives  an  equivalent  for,  to  that  extent  he  is  a beggar,  and  gets  charity,  or  a 
thief,  and  steals ; at  any  rate,  the  world  is  so  much  the  poorer  for  him.  The  temptation 
to  fraud  of  this  sort,  in  some  of  its  many  forms,  is  very  great.  I do  not  believe  that  all 
trade  must  be  gambling  or  trickery ; the  Merchant  a knave  or  a gambler.  I know  some 
men  say  so ; but  I do  not  believe  it.  I know  it  is  not  so  now : all  actual  trade,  and  pro- 
fitable, too,  is  not  knavery.  I know  some  become  rich  by  deceit.  I cannot  but  think 
these  are  the  exceptions ; that  the  most  successful  have  had  the  average  honesty  and  be- 
nevolence, with  more  than  the  average  industry,  foresight,  prudence,  and  skill.  A man 
foresees  future  wants  of  his  fellows,  and  provides  for  them ; sees  new  resources  hitherto 
undeveloped,  anticipates  new  habits  and  wants  ; turns  wood,  stone,  iron,  coal,  rivers  and 
mountains  to  human  use,  and  honestly  earns  what  he  takes.  I am  told  the  Merchants  of 
this  place  rank  high  as  men  of  integrity  and  honor,  above  mean  cunning,  but  enterprising, 
industrious  and  far-sighted.  Still,  I must  admit  the  temptation  of  fraud  is  a great  one  : 
that  it  is  often  yielded  to.  Few  go  to  a great  extreme  of  deceit — they  are  known  ana 
exposed  ; hut  many  to  a considerable  degree.  He  that  maketh  baste  to  be  rich  is  seldom 
innocent  Young  men  say  it  is  hard  to  be  honest,  to  do  by  others  as  you  would  wish 
them  to  do  by  you.  I know  it  need  not  be  so.  Would  not  a reputation  for  uprightness 
and  truth  be  a good  capital  for  any  man,  old  or  young  ? 

This  class  owns  the  machinery  of  society,  in  great  measure, — the  Ships,  Factories, 
Houses,  Shops,  Water-Privileges,  and  the  like.  This  brings  into  their  employment  large 
masses  of  working-men,  with  no  capital  but  Muscles  or  Skill.  The  law  leaves  the  em- 
ployed at  the  employer's  mercy.  Perhaps  this  is  unavoidable.  One  wishes  to  sell  his 
work  dear,  the  other  to  get  it  cheap  as  he  can.  It  seems  to  me  no  law  can  regulate  this 
matter,  only  Conscience,  Reason,  the  Christianity  of  the  two  parties.  One  class  is  strong, 
the  other  weak.  In  all  encounters  of  these  two,  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  in  the  market- 
place, we  know  the  result ; the  weaker  is  driven  to  the  wall.  When  the  earthen  and  iron 
vessel  strike  together,  we  know  beforehand  which  will  go  to  pieces.  The  weaker  class 
can  seldom  tell  their  tale,  so  their  story  gets  often  suppressed  in  the  world’s  literature,  and 
told  only  in  outbreaks  and  revolutions.  Still,  the  bold  men  who  wrote  the  Bible,  Old 
Testament  and  New,  have  told  truths  on  this  theme  winch  others  dared  not  tell — terrible 
words,  which  it  will  take  ages  of  Christianity  to  expunge  from  the  world’s  memory. 

There  is  a strong  temptation  to  use  one’s  power  of  Nature  or  Position,  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  Weak.  This  may  be  done  consciously  or  unconsciously.  There  are  exam- 
ples enough  of  both.  Here  the  Merchant  deals  in  the  labor  of  men.  This  is  • fogi'ireuli 
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article  of  traffic,  and  dealing  in  it  is  quite  indispensable  in  the  present  condition  of  affairs. 
In  the  Southern  States,  the  Merchant,  whether  Producer,  Manufacturer,  or  Trader,  owns 
men  and  deals  in  their  labor,  or  their  bodies.  He  uses  their  labor,  giving  them  just  enough 
of  the  result  of  that  labor  to  keep  their  bodies  in  the  most  profitable  working  state.  * * 
• * * Here  it  is  possible  to  do  the  same  thing:  I mean,  it  is  possible  to  employ  men 

and  give  them  just  enough  of  the  result  of  their  labor  to  keep  up  a miserable  life,  and 
yourself  take  all  the  rest  of  the  result  of  that  labor.  This  may  be  done  consciously  or 
otherwise,  but  legally,  without  violence,  and  without  owning  the  person.  This  is  not 
Slavery,  though  only  one  remove  from  it.  This  is  the  Tyranny  of  the  Strong  over  the 
Weak;  the  Feudalism  of  Money;  steaLing  man’s  work,  and  not  his  person.  The  Mer- 
chants, as  a class,  are  exposed  to  this  very  temptation.  Sometimes  it  is  yitdded  to.  Let 
me  mention  some  extreme  cases  ; one  from  abroad,  one  near  at  home.  In  Belgium  the 
average  wages  of  men  in  manufactories  are  less  than  twenty-seven  cents  a day.  The 
most  skilful  women  in  that  calling  can  only  earn  twenty  cents  a day,  and  many  very  much 
less.  In  that  country  almost  every  seventh  man  receives  assistance  from  the  public ; the 
mortality  of  that  class,  in  some  of  the  cities,  is  10  per  cent  a year!  Perhaps  that  is  the 
worst  case  which  you  can  find  on  a large  scale  even  in  Europe.  How  much  better  off 
are  many  women  in  Boston,  who  gain  their  bread  by  the  needle  ? yes,  a large  class  of 
women  in  all  our  great  cities?  The  Ministers  of  the  Poor  can  answer  that ; your  Police 
can  tell  of  the  direful  crime  to  which  Necessity  sometimes  drives  women  whom  honest 
labor  cannot  feed ! 

I know  it  will  be  said,  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the  dearest ; get  work 
at  the  lowest  wages.  Still  there  is  another  view  of  the  case,  and  I am  speaking  to  men 
whose  professed  religion  declares  that  men  are  Brothers,  and  demands  that  the  Strong 
help  the  Weak.  Oppression  of  this  sort  is  one  fertile  source  of  Pauperism  and  Crime. 
How  much  there  is  of  it  I know  not,  but  I think  men  seldom  cry  unless  they  are  hurt. 
When  men  are  gathered  together  in  large  masses,  ns  in  the  manufacturing  towns,  if  there 
is  any  oppression  o%this  sort,  it  is  sure  to  get  told  of,  especially  in  New  England.  But, 
when  a small  number  is  employed,  and  they  isolated  from  one  another,  the  case  is  much 
harder.  Perhaps  no  class  of  laborers  in  New  England  is  worse  treated  than  the  hired  help 
of  small  proprietors. 

Then,  too,  there  is  a temptation  to  abuse  their  political  power  to  the  injury  of  the  na- 
tion ; to  make  law's  which  seem  good  for  themselves,  but  arc  baneful  to  the  people  ; to  con- 
trol the  Churches,  so  that  they  shall  not  dare  rebuke  the  actual  Sins  of  the  Nation,  or  the 
Sins  of  Trade,  and  so  the  churches  be  made  apologizere  for  lowness,  practising  infidelity 
as  their  sacrament,  but  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  God.  The  ruling  power  in  England 
once  published  a volume  of  Sermons,  as  well  as  a Book  of  Prayers,  which  the  clergy 
were  commanded  to  preach.  What  sort  of  a gospel  got  recommended  therein,  you  may 
easily  guess. 


A PRUSSIAN  LADY  NAVIGATING  A SHIP. 

In  Prussia,  as  well  as  in  Holland,  captains  in  the  merchant  service,  of  small  property, 
which  generally  consists  of  a little  vessel  commanded  by  themselves,  make  the  ship  then- 
home,  and  live  there  constantly,  with  their  families,  who  accompany  their  head  in  all  his 
voyages.  One  of  the  Prussian  captains,  M.  Hcsser,  was  recently  navigating  his  galliot 
Minerva,  from  Konigsherg  to  Riga.  On  board  his  vessel  was  his  young  wife,  with  three 
small  children,  and  his  crew,  composed  of  a mate  and  four  sailors.  In  the  Baltic,  during 
a violent  storm  in  the  night,  while  Hesser  and  his  men  wrere  on  deck,  the  galliot  was 
run  into  by  the  English  merchant  ship  Star,  Cnpt.  Robson.  The  shook  of  the  two 
vessels  was  so  great  that  Capt.  Hcssei  and  one  of  his  sailors  were  thrown  against  the 
prow  of  the  Star,  to  which  they  clung,  and  from  whence  they  crawled  on  board  that  ship. 

The  three  other  sailors  fell  into  the  sea  and  disappeared  immediately,  so  that  there 
remained  on  the  galliot  only  Mrs.  Hesser,  her  three  children  and  the  mate — the  latter,  un- 
fortunately, during  the  accident,  had  met  with  a severe  fall,  by  which  he  was  so  seriously 
wounded  that  he  was  unable  to  work.  In  this  state  of  things  Mrs.  Hesser  had  the  cour- 
age to  take  upon  herself  the  charge  of  navigating  the  ship.  By  turns,  captain,  mate  and 
sailor,  using  the  little  nautical  knowledge  she  had  been  able  to  acquire  in  her  former 
voyages,  this  intrepid  young  woman  succeeded,  by  incessant  labor,  for  eighteen  hours,  in 
gaining,  with  her  vessel,  the  port  of  Riga.  The  native  and  foreign  sailors  at  Riga,  having 
learned  the  courageous  conduct  of  Mrs  Hesser,  caused  a medal  to  be  struck  in  her  honor, 
and  the  coporation  of  seamen  at  Riga  presented  her  with  1,000  effective  rubles — (4,000 
francs.)  Gnpt.  Hesser  and  his  sailors,  w'ho  were  saved  on  board  the  Star,  were  carried  by 
that  vessel  to  Rostock,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Mecklenburgb,  whence  they  arrived  sale 
and  sound  at  Riga. 
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1.  — The  Seasons.  By  James  Thompson.  With  Engraved  Illustrations,  by  E.Bookhout, 
from  Designs  drawn  on  Wood,  by  John  Bell,  Sculptor,  C.  W.  Cope,  Thomas  Cres- 
wick,  etc.,  etc. ; and  with  the  Life  of  the  Author,  by  Patrick  Murdoch,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S. 
Edited  by  Bolton  Corney,  Esq.  pp.  320.  New  York:  Harper  & Brothers. 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  costly  works  of  art  ever  reproduced 
in  this  country — every  way  worthy  of  a poem  uniting,  in  an  eminent  degree,  just  senti- 
ments, vivid  description,  and  melody  of  verse.  It  is  so  well  known,  and  so  highly  appre- 
ciated by  every  cultivated  mind,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  endorse  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Corney,  who  considers  it  unsurpassed  in  felicity  of  theme,  in  ethical  tendency,  in 
the  pathos  of  its  episode,  in  the  truth,  the  richness,  and  the  variety  of  its  details  of  scenery. 
The  mutable  circumstances  of  taste  or  fashion  can  never  diminish  its  value  ; 11  for  it  is 
the  perpetual  calendar  of  nature,  which  may  be  read  with  profit  and  pleasure  in  each  re- 
volving year.”  The  illustrations,  seventy  in  number,  the  designs  being  drawn  on  wood 
by  the  eminent  artists  who  furnished  them,  have  been  engraved  with  the  utmost  attention 
to  similitude,  so  that  we  have,  in  effect,  the  very  drawings.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  of 
a more  beautiful  presentation-book,  for  the  approaching  “ Beason,”  and,  indeed,  for  all 
**  seasons.” 

2.  — The  Life  of  Henry  the  Fourth , King  of  France  and  Navarre.  By  G.  P.  R.  James, 

Esq.,  author  of  the  “ History  of  Charlemagne,”  “ Chivalry  and  the  Crusades,”  etc.,  etc. 
2 vols.,  12mo.,  pp.  931.  New  York:  Harper  & Brothers. 

That  part  of  this  monarch’s  life  with  which  the  world  is  most  fully  acquainted,  is  the 
portion  which  succeeded  his  accession  to  the  throne.  Occupying  a prominent  position  in 
Europe,  ns  Mr.  James  correctly  remarks,  in  the  introduction,  affecting  the  interests  and 
even  the  fate  of  neighboring  Slates,  alternately  the  object  of  anxiety,  of  dread,  and  of 
expectation  to  other  rulers,  his  actions  were  there  observed  and  recorded,  and  his  failings 
and  virtues  were  equally  open  to  the  censure  or  admiration  of  mankind.  The  preceding 
period  is  more  obscure,  and  accordingly  we  find  the  author  endeavoring,  in  the  present 
work,  to  bring  more  light  into  this  obscure  portion  of  his  history  j and  it  would  seem,  that 
access  to  sources  of  information  hitherto  unattainable,  has  enabled  him  to  effect  that  ob- 
ject in  a most  satisfactory  manner.  The  work  is  issued  in  a style  highly  creditable  to 
the  liberality  and  enterprise  of  the  publishers. 

3.  — A Text-Book  on  Natural  Philosophy.  For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  Con- 
taining the  most  Recent  Discoveries  and  Facts,  Compiled  from  the  Best  Authorities. 
By  John  William  Draper,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  New 
York,  and  formerly  Profeasor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  in  Hampden  Syd- 
ney College,  Virginia.  With  nearly  Four  Hundred  Illustrations.  12mo.,  pp.  381.  New 
York:  Harper  6l  Brothers. 

Four  editions  of  Dr.  Draper’s  **  Text-Book  of  Chemistry,”  were  published  in  less  than 
a year.  The  plan  of  this  work  is  essentially  the  same  ns  that  on  chemistry.  It  gives  an 
abstract  of  the  leading  points  of  each  lecture — three  or  four  pages  containing  the  matter 
gone  over  in  the  class-room  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  The  object,  marked  out  by  the  au- 
thor, was  to  present  to  the  student  a clear  view  of  the  great  facts  of  physical  science,  and 
to  avoid  perplexing  his  mind  with  a multiplicity  of  details.  This  he  has  well  done. 

4.  — The  Boyt r’  Autumn  Book.  New  York  : Harper  & Brothers’  “ Boys’  Own  Library.” 

This  little  volume,  one  of  an  amusing  and  instructive  series  of  books  for  boys,  is  de- 
scriptive of  the  season,  scenery,  rural  life,  and  country  amusements.  The  author  is 
Thomas  Miller,  w ell  known  in  England  as  the  44  Basket-Maker,”  and  as  the  author  of 
“ Beauties  of  the  Country,”  “ Rural  Sketches,”  etc. 
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5.  — The  Poetical  Works  of  Fitz-Greene  Halleck.  Now  First  Collected,  Illustrated 
with  Steel  Engravings,  from  Drawings  by  American  Artists,  New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

The  only  cause  of  regret,  in  regard  to  the  author  of  this  volume,  is,  that  his  poems  are 
so  comparatively  few  in  number.  That  a poet  of  so  much  power  and  inspiration,  should 
not  have  written  a “ few  more  of  the  same  sort,”  is  a problem  which  we  cannot  solve. 
Mr.  Halleck,  it  would  seem,  was  quite  unambitious  of  fame,  as  we  believe  this  is  the  first 
collected  edition  of  his  poems  that  has  been  published  with  his  consent.  The  peculiar 
merits  of  his  poetical  efforts  are  too  well  known  to  require  description  at  this  late  day. 
Almost  every  poem  in  the  present  volume  is  as  familiar  to  the  American  reader  aa  the 
commonest  “ household  words.”  The  public  will,  we  trust,  duly  appreciate  the  enterprise 
of  the  publishers  for  producing,  in  so  magnificent  a style,  the  gems — for  every  poem  is  a 
gem — of  one  of  cultivated  nature’s  best  poets.  The  time  of  its  appearance  is  oppor- 
tune ; and  we  venture  to  predict  that  it  will  find  more  purchasers,  than  any  of  the  numer- 
ous annuals  designed  for  the  gift -books  of  the  season.  Its  finished  illustrations — its  fine, 
white,  and  substantial  paper — bold  and  beautiful  type — and  its  chastely  elegant  binding, 
place  it  in  competition  with  the  best  English  annuals ; and  all  who  have  a particle  of 
patriotism  will  not  hesitate  in  the  choice  of  a suitable  book  “ for  my  lady-love,”  to  grace 
her  boudoir,  or  the  *•  centre-table  ” of  the  most  splendid  residence  in  the  country. 

6.  — Life  of  Major  General  Zachary  Taylor ; with  Notices  of  the  War  in  New  Mexico, 
California,  and  in  South  Mexico;  and  Biographical  Sketches  of  Officers  who  have 
Distinguished  themselves  in  the  War  with  Mexico.  By  John  Frost,  LL.  D.  18mo., 
pp.  345.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & Co.  Philadelphia:  G.  6.  Appleton. 

We  have  no  sympathy  for  the  existing  war  with  Mexico,  or  any  war.  Still,  we  cannot 
help  admiring  the  courage  and  heroism  exhibited  by  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Ameri- 
can army.  Would  to  God,  that  these  qualities  were  directed  to  nobler  purposes ; and  that 
the  heroic  age — the  age  of  American  chivalry — had  passed  away.  But  this  is  not  the 
place  to  moralize.  The  present  volume  furnishes  a variety  of  information  touching  the 
events  of  the  several  battles  and  sieges,  fortified  by  the  official  despatches,  besides  bio- 
graphical sketches  and  anecdotes  of  the  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
bloody  conflicts  which  have  marked  the  progress  of  the  war.  Mr.  Frost  has  made  up  an 
interesting,  and,  we  presume,  given,  as  far  as  it  was  in  his  power,  a faithful  narrative  of 
all  the  more  important  circumstances  and  events  of  the  war. 

7.  — Artiste — Life  or  Sketches  of  American  Painters.  By  Henry  T.  Tuckbrman,  an. 
thor  of  “ Thoughts  of  the  Poets,”  etc.  12mo.,  pp.  237.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.  Philadelphia:  G.  S.  Appleton. 

The  volume  before  us  embraces  sketches  of  twenty-three  American  painters,  viz : West, 
Copley,  Stuart,  Trumbull,  Allston,  Malbone,  Vanderlyn,  Morse,  Durand,  W.  E.  West, 
Sully,  Inman,  Cole,  Leslie,  Weir,  Chapman,  Edmonds,  Freeman,  Leutz,  Huntington, 
Deas,  Flagg,  and  G.  L.  Brown.  Mr.  Tuckerman  is  at  home  with  poets  and  painters. 
His  soul  was  formed  to  understand  and  appreciate,  with  nice  discrimination,  their  beauties 
and  their  defects,  although  his  amiable  spirit  would  incline  him  to  look  at  the  former, 
lather  than  the  latter.  Mr.  Tuckerman’s  sketches,  we  should  judge,  were  faithful  por- 
traitures of  the  genius  of  the  men  ; and  his  criticisms  of  art  display  deep  insight,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  its  constituent  elements.  The  chaste,  elegant,  and  scholarly  style, 
in  which  they  are  written,  imparts  a charm,  even,  to  the  just  views  which  characterize  al- 
most every  page  and  paragraph  of  this  delightful  volume. 

8.  — The  Diseases  of  Woman ; their  Causes  and  Cure  Familiarly  Explained.  With 
Practical  Hints  for  their  Prevention , and  for  the  Preservation  of  Female  Health, 
By  Dr.  F.  Hollick,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Physiology  and  Female  Diseases,  etc.  18ino., 
pp.  294.  New  York:  Burgess,  Stringer  & Co. 

An  excellent  and  popular  treatise  on  the  subject,  which  no  intelligent  married  woman, 
should  fail  to  possess. 
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9. — Ths  Rose  of  Sharon ; a Religious  Souvenir  for  1848.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Edoarto* 
Mayo.  Boston : Abel  Tompkins. 

This  is  the  ninth  annual  appearance  of  this  beautiful  gift-book.  Those  who  were  its 
early  patrons,  will  be  favorably  impressed  with  the  marked  improvement  of  each  succes- 
sive issue.  The  illustrations  in  some  of  the  early  volumes,  were  execrable ; but  the  pro- 
gress in  this  respect  has  been  truly  remarkable.  Indeed,  the  engravings  of  this  volume 
worthily  illustrate  the  noble  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  a class  of  minds,  deeply  imbued 
with  the  liberal  and  philanthropic  spirit  of  the  age.  It  is  a “ religious  souvenir,”  in  the 
highest  acceptation  of  the  term.  It  inculcates  the  worship  of  the  heart  and  the  life ; and, 
in  “ thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  bum,’1  gives  utterance  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Unity  and  Universal  Brotherhood  of  the  Race — doctrines,  taught  eighteen  hundred,  per- 
haps more,  yeare  ago,  but  scarcely  comprehended  even  at  this  late  day.  The  illustrations, 
nine  in  number,  from  paintings  by  eminent  artists,  with  the  exception  of  a vignette  title- 
page,  by  0.  Pelton,  were  all  engraved  by  Sartain — an  artist,  whose  merits  are  too  well 
known  and  appreciated  to  require  puffing.  We  give  the  titles  of  the  illustrations,  as  fol- 
lows: “God  Night,”  “The  Land  Storm,”  “ Malice  and  Goodness,”  “Christ  and  Bar- 
timeus,”  “ The  Prisoner’s  Friend,”  and  “ The  Queen  of  Flowers.”  Among  the  contribu- 
tors, we  n >tice  the  names  of  E.  H.  Chapin,  Horace  Greeley,  Henry  Bacon,  J.G.  Adams, 
Mrs.  May),  the  editress,  and  other  ladies,  who  have  earned  a reputation  for  elegance  of 
style  and  mrityof  thought  Wc  have  not  space  to  notice  particular  articles;  and, indeed,' 
where  aL  are  so  good,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  considered  invidious ; and,  therefore,  we 
must  reluctantly  satisfy  ourselves  with  speaking  in  these  general  terras  of  commendation. 
It  is  a g'jm  of  rare  merit 

10.  — r.'he  2T'”jfod>er,  for  1848.  Edited  by  Mrs.  E.  Oakes  Smith,  author  of  “The  True 
Child,”  “ Dandelion,”  “ Moss  Cup,”  etc.  Boston : Saxton  & Kelt. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  from  Mrs.  Smith,  that  the  “ Mayflower”  is  no  longer  a thing  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty  ; and  that  it  is  likely  to  have  a long  and  steady  hold  upon  the  affec- 
tions of  our  people,  commemorating,  as  it  does,  the  ancient  bark  which  first  rode  into  the 
Massachusetts  Bay,  and  linking  the  minds  of  the  present  men  and  women  of  our  soil 
with  their  honored  progenitors  of  1620.  The  volume  contains  thirty-eight  articles,  em- 
bracing tales,  essays,  sketches,  and  poems,  furnished,  for  the  most  part,  by  Mrs.  Smith, 
Frances  S.  Osgood,  Margaret  Fuller,  Anna  C.  Lynch,  Charles  F.  Hoffman,  H.  T.  Tuck- 
ennan,  and  some  eight  or  ten  other  writers  of  merit.  We  notice  among  the  prose  essays, 
Mr.  Hoffman’s  essay  on  the  “ Poetry  of  Trade,”  originally  published  in  this  Magazine. 
Of  the  nine  illustrations,  eight  are  by  J.  Sartain,  and  one,  the  vignette,  designed  by  C. 
Billings,  was  engraved  by  an  artist  of  considerable  merit.  The  “ Hard  Word,”  and 
“ How  are  You,”  both  by  Sartain,  are  capital;  indeed,  not  one  of  the  engravings  in 
the  volume  fall  below  mediocrity.  The  frontispiece,  “ The  Prophecy  of  the  Flower,”  is, 
however,  rather  stiff.  The  subjects  are  all  expressive  and  well  chosen ; and,  on  the  whole, 
this  annual  is  alike  creditable  to  the  enterprise  of  the  publishers,  the  skill  of  the  artists, 
and  the  genius  of  the  contributors. 

11.  — The  Broad  Pennant;  or,  A Cruise  in  the  United  States  Flag-Ship  of  the  Gulf 
Squadron,  during  the  Mexican  Difficulties ; together  with  Sketches  of  the  Mexican 
War,  from  the  Commencement  of  Hostilities  to  the  Capture  of  Mexico.  By  the 
Rev.  Fitch  W.  Taylor,  A.  M.,  U.  S.  Navy,  author  of  the  “Flag-Ship,”  “ A Voyage 
Round  the  World,”  etc.,  etc.  12mo.,  pp.  415.  New  York:  Leavitt,  Trow  & Co. 
Although  the  opportunities  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States  to  distinguish  itself  in  the 

existing  war  with  Mexico  have  been  slight,  the  author  of  the  present  work  has  contrived 
to  furnish  a very  interesting  narrative  of  the  cruise  of  the  Cumberland  ; and  his  agreeable 
sketches  and  graphic  descriptions  of  scenes  in  the  gulf,  will,  we  are  persuaded,  be  read 
with  interest.  It  is  the  most  original  work,  bearing  upon  the  events  connected  with  our 
Mexican  di faculties,  that  has  yet  been  published. 
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12.  — Essays,  Theological  and  Miscellaneous.  Reprinted  from  the  Princeton  Review. 
Second  Series.  Including  the  Contributions  of  the  Late  Rev.  Albert  D.  Dod , D.  I) . 
8vo.  New  York  and  London:  Wiley  & Putnam. 

This  volume,  like  that  which  preceded  it  a year  ago,  is  entirely  composed  of  selections 
from  the  Princeton  Review,  one  of  the  ablest  theological  periodicals  in  the  United  States. 
Of  the  twenty-one  elaborate  essays,  comprised  in  the  collection,  seven  are  from  the  pen 
of  the  late  distinguished  Professor  Dod.  They  are  the  articles  on  Capital  Punishment, 
Phrenology,  the  Vestiges  of  Creation,  Analytical  Geometry,  and  Oxford  Architecture,  to- 
gether with  the  review's  of  Mr.  Finney  and  Dr.  Beecher.  These  essays  are  considered  the 
best  extant  testimonial  to  the  genius  and  cultivation  of  their  lamented  author.  Whatever 
difference  of  opinion  may  exist  among  theologians  and  scholars,  as  to  the  soundness  of 
the  views  promulgated  and  enforced  by  the  several  contributors  to  the  work,  few,  we  ima- 
gine, will  be  disposed  to  dispute  the  learning  and  ability  brought  to  bear  upon  every  subject 
discussed. 

13.  — Oregon  Missions , and  Travels  over  the  Rocky  Mountains , in  1845-6.  By  Father 
P.  J.  De  Smet,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  18mo.,  pp.  408.  New  York:  E.  Dunigan. 
There  is  something  really  heroic  and  noble,  in  a missionary  penetrating  the  distant  soli- 
tudes of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  laboring  with  untiring  devotion  to  convert  the  children  of 
the  forest  to  the  Christian  doctrine  ; and  we  must  confess  that  Catholic  patience  and  en- 
terprise are  in  advance  of  Protestant  proselytism.  The  contents  of  the  present  volume, 
from  the  pen  of  the  devoted  missionary  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  are  fraught  with  extra- 
ordinary interest;  and,  aside  from  the  Catholic  interest  of  the  work,  the  general  reader 
will  find,  in  the  missionary’s  graphic  descriptions  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  their  traditions,  their  superstitions,  etc.,  a freshness  of  coloring  and  an 
exactness  of  detail,  that  render  them  valuable  not  only  to  our  own  times,  but  to  posterity. 
He  travels,  we  quote  from  the  preface  of  Dr.  Pise,  through  these  vast  and  unexplored  de- 
serts, not  merely  as  a missionary  filled  w ith  the  zeal  which  characterized  the  apostles  of 
the  primitive  society,  but  with  the  eye  of  a poet,  and  an  imagination  glow  ing  with  bright 
yet  calm  enthusiasm.  Hence  the  exquisite  descriptions  of  scenery,  of  incidents,  of  events — 
descriptions,  which  breathe  the  spirit  of  a mind  imbued  with  the  loftiest  conceptions  of  na- 
ture, and  chastened  with  the  intluence  of  religious  faith.  The  beautiful  illustrations  are 
from  the  original  drawings  of  Father  Point,  executed  with  the  pen,  in  the  midst  of  the 
privations  and  difficulties  of  his  remote  and  arduous  missions. 

14.  — New  Drawing  Cards  for  Schools;  Containing  Elementary  Studies.  Cottages  with 
Rocks , Trees , Fragments  of  J^andscupes,  Picturesque  Buildings,  Birds , Animals, 
Rustic  Figures,  and  Finished  Landscape.  Designed  to  Assist  the  Pupil  in  W riting, 
and  to  Furnish  him  with  the  Most  Interesting  and  Useful  Studies  in  Drawing. 
With  Instructions  for  the  Scholar,  and  Questions  for  the  Use  of  the  Teacher.  The 
whole  so  Simplified,  as  to  Enable  any  Teacher , without  Previous  Study,  to  Instruct 
his  Pupils  to  Advantage.  By  Benjamin  H.  Coe,  Teacher  of  Drawing.  New'  York  : 
Wiley  & Putnam. 

The  design  of  this  series  of  drawing  cards  is  succinctly  defined  in  the  title-page,  which 
we  quote  entire.  The  great  excellence  of  these  cards  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  all  who 
are  familiar  with  the  art. 

15.  — North  American  Scejiery , Nos.  G and  7.  From  Original  Drawings  Taken  on  the 
Spot.  By  E.  Wuitefifxd.  The  Literary  Department  under  the  Superintendence  of 
John  Keese,  Esq.  New  York:  II.  Long  &l  Brothers. 

The  present  numbers  contain  a view  of  the  Smith  House,  the  scene  of  the  conference 
between  Arnold  and  Andre,  at  Haverstraw,  New  York;  the  Beverley  House,  Arnold’s 
head-quarters  when  in  command  of  West  Point;  the  monument  of  John  Paulding,  one  of 
the  captors  of  Andre,  near  Peekskill  ; a view'  of  Harrishurgh,  Pennsylvania,  from  the 
Southwest ; falls  of  the  Genesee,  Rochester ; Saratoga  Lake  ; view'  in  the  backwoods  of 
Ohio  ; and  the  residence  of  R.  P.  Parrot,  Esq.,  Cold  Spring,  New  York.  The  views  are 
accompanied  with  appropriate  letter-pre6s  descriptions. 
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16.  — A Life  of  General  Zachary  Taylor.  Comprising  a Narrative  of  Events , Con- 
nected with  his  Professwnal  Career,  Derived  from  Public  Documents  and  Private 
Correspondence.  By  J.  Reese  Fry.  And  Authentic  Incidents  of  his  Early  Years. 
Materials,  by  Robert  T.  Conrad.  With  an  Original  and  Accurate  Portrait,  and  Eleven 

Elegant  Illustrations  of  the  Battles,  etc.,  etc.,  designed  by  Darley.  l2mo.,  pp. . 

Philadelphia:  Grigg,  Elliot  & Co. 

There  have  already  been  published  some  half  a dozen  different  lives  of  44  Old  Rough 
and  Ready,”  as  General  Taylor  has  been  familiarly  called.  Most  of  them  arc  mere 
catchpenny  affairs.  A passing  glance,  however,  convinces  us  that  such  is  not  the  fact  in 
regard  to  the  present  work.  Mr.  Conrad  visited  Kentucky,  and  collected,  from  authentic 
sources,  full  information  of  the  family  and  of  the  early  life  of  General  Taylor,  which  Mr. 
Fry  ha9  here  embodied  with  apparent  fidelity — rendering  it  more  complete,  not  only  in 
this  respect,  but  also  as  regards  his  services  in  the  Black  Hawk  war.  On  the  whole,  wo 
are  satisfied  that  the  present  volume  furnishes  the  most  correct  and  comprehensive  life 
yet  published. 

17.  — Hereditary  Descent;  Its  Tmws  and  Facts  Applied  to  Human  Improvement.  By 
O.  S.  Fowler,  Editor  of  the  “ American  Phrenological  Journal,’’  “ Like  Begets  Like/* 
44  Each  After  Its  Kind.”  12mo.,  pp.  288.  New  York:  Fowler  & Wells. 

Of  the  general  soundness  of  the  principles  advanced  in  this  volume,  which  are  sup- 
ported by  an  array  of  facts  altogether  incontrovertible,  we  do  not  entertain  a doubt.  Mr. 
Fowler  clearly  shows,  44  that  the  physical  and  mental  capabilities  of  mankind  are  innate , 
not  created  by  education  ; and  have  a constitutional  character  inherited  from  parents,  in- 
stead of  being  a blank  in  which  education  and  circumstances  write  all  they  contain.”  The 
work,  as  the  author  informs  us,  has  been  “ penned  to  aid  prospective  parents  in  making 
choice  of  such  partners,  as  shall  secure  a healthy,  talented,  and  virtuous  progeny,  by  ex- 
pounding, in  the  light  of  classified  facts,  those  laws  which  govern  this  important  depart- 
ment of  nature.”  Guided  by  the  lights  of  phrenological  science,  which  Mr.  Fowler  has 
studied  and  practised  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a century,  he  has,  we  feel  sure,  evolved  forms 
of  truth,  of  vast  importance  in  the  development  and  progress  of  the  race.  We,  therefore, 
earnestly  commend  the  present  work  to  every  earnest  seeker  of  truth — to  every  one  who 
would  advance  the  highest  interests  of  humanity. 

18.  — Poetry  of  Life.  By  William  B.  Tapp  an.  18mo.,  pp.  304.  Boston:  Charles 
H.  Pierce. 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  a series,  embracing  Mr.  Tappan’s  revised  poems;  of  which, 
14  Poetry’ of  the  Heart,”  and  “Sacred  and  Miscellaneous  Poems,”  are  the  first  and  second. 
The  religious  sentiment  is  the  prominent  feature  of  this  collection,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the 
productions  of  the  author;  and,  perhaps,  no  subject  affords  a better  theme  for  the  expres- 
sion of  a poetical  enthusiasm.  The  last  poem  in  the  volume,  entitled  44  Union — Labor — 
Prayer,”  gives  utterance  to  sentiments  in  keeping  with  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  day. 
The  volume  is  very  beautifully  printed,  and  bound  after  the  manner  of  the  annuals — de- 
signed, we  suppose,  for  a gift-book,  and  far  more  appropriate  for  that  purpose  than  many 
of  greater  pretension. 

19.  — Mercy  to  Babes  ; a Plea  for  the  Christian  Baptism  of  Infants , Addressed  to  those 
who  Doubt , and  t/tose  who  Deny  the  Validity  of  that  Practice . upon  the  Grounds  of 
the  Doctrine  of  Baptism  and  the  Eternal  Sense  of  Holy  Writ , and  of  the  Domestic, 
Social,  and  Bclininus  Nature  of  Man.  By  William  Adams,  S.  T.  P.,  Presbyter  of 
the  P rotestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  Diocese  of  Wisconsin,  pp.  21G.  New  York: 
Stanford  cA  Swords. 

The  writer  is  opposed  to  controversy,  believing  it  to  be,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  rather 
a matter  of  personal  conflict  between  two  minds  for  victory,  than  a discussion  of  the  truth. 
Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  arc  institutions  of  the  Christian  church,  beautiful  and  edi- 
fying to  many  ; hut  the  Quaker,  or  Friend,  who  rejects  them  both,  is  equally  as  conscien- 
tious, and  perhaps  as  good  a Christian. 
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20. — The  Legal  Right*,  Liabilities,  and  Duties  of  Women  ; with  an  Introductory  flit- 
lory  of  their  Legal  Condition  in  the  Hebrew , Reman,  and  Feudal  Civil  Systems.  In- 
cluding the  Law  of  Mairiage  and  Divorce;  the  Social  Relations  of  Husband  and 
Wife,  Parent  and  Child,  or  Guardian  and  Ward,  and  of  Employer  and  Employed. 

By  Edwabd  D.  Mansfield,  A.  M.,  late  Professor  in  Cincinnati  College,  author  of  the 
44  Political  Grammar,”  and  Corresponding  Member  of  the  National  Institute.  l2mo.f 
pp.  369.  Boston:  John  P.  Jewett  &,  Co.  0 

The  design  of  this  really  useful  manual,  is  clearly  and  comprehensively  expressed  in 
the  title-page  as  quoted  above.  The  work  consists  of  four  parts.  The  firat  embraces  a 
History  of  the  Civil  Condition  of  Woman  in  all  Age  a ; the  second  is  an  Account  of  her 
Civil  Rights,  as  a Citizen  of  the  Republic ; the  third  gives  the  General  Principles  of  the 
Laws  of  Property ; and  the  fourth  contains  the  Rights,  Liabilities,  and  Doties  of  Woman, 
in  the  Domestic  Relations.  These  subjects  are  treated  in  a brief,  but  comprehensive  man- 
ner; and  the  book  has  the  merit  of  stating  all  the  principles  of  law  on  those  points  at  all 
important  for  women  to  know— of  stating  them  in  language  so  clear  and  plain,  as  to  be 
easily  understood — and  of  thus  communicating  to  intelligent  women,  a mass  of  legal  in- 
formation concerning  their  persons,  property,  and  happiness,  which  they  cannot  find  in 
any  one  volume,  nor  find  at  all  without  resort  to  the  expensive  and  ponderous  volumes  of 
a law  library.  The  author  has  dedicated  the  volume  to  his  mother, 14  teacher  to  the  pupil, 
and  suggeBter  of  the  work,”  who  has,  to  quote  from  the  dedication, 44  all  the  rights  of 
property,  to  either  book  or  writer,  which  one  who  plants  and  cultivates  a tree  has,  to  the 
fruit  upon  its  branches.” 

21- — The  Kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the  Errors  of  Romanism.  By  the  Rev.  Richard 
Whately,  D.  D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  8vo.,  pp.  184.  New  York:  Robert  Carter. 

Dr.  Whately  holds  a high  rank  among  the  Protestant  divines  of  the  day,  and  is  distin- 
guished os  the  author  of  an  admirable  and  popular  treatise  on  rhetoric,  which  is  pretty  ex- 
tensively in  use  in  the  literary  seminaries  of  England  and  the  United  States.  The  pre- 
sent work,  which  is,  of  course,  controversial  in  its  character,  contains  two  essays,  the 
substance  of  some  discourses,  not,  as  he  informs  us,  originally  designed  for  the  press,  but 
which  he  was  strongly  urged  to  publish  by  several  persons  who  heard  them.  It  is  well 
known,  that  Dr.  Whately  is  opposed  to  the  Oxford  theological  movement,  and  views  with 
no  favorable  eye  iia  tendency  to  Romanism.  No  one  will  be  disposed,  we  presume,  to 
question  the  ability  displayed  in  the  production  of  these  essays,  whatever  they  may  think 
of  the  soundness  of  the  author’s  arguments. 

22.  — The  Crater ; or , Vulcan's  Peak.  A Tale  of  the  Pacific.  By  J.  Fennimori 
Cooper,  author  of  44  Miles  Wallingford,”  44  The  Pathfinder,”  etc.  2 vols.,  12mo.,  pp. 

461.  New  York:  Burgess,  Stringer  & Co. 

This  fast  production  of  Cooper,  is  equal  to  many  of  the  best  of  his  earlier  tales,  and 
affords  abundant  proof  of  his  power  as  a novelist.  No  one  has  contributed  more  to  the 
reputation  of  the  literature  of  America,  abroad ; and  we  regret  that  personal  considera- 
tions should  prevent  any  portion  of  the  press  from  reviewing  his  works  with  candor  and 
fairness. 

23.  — The  Snow  Storm ; a Christmas  Story.  By  Mrs.  Gore.  18mo.,  pp.  252.  Boston: 

Charles  H.  Pierce. 

This,  like  everything  from  the  gifted  lady,  whose  pen  has  ever  been  successfully  wielded 
in  affording  entertainment  and  instruction  to  old  and  young,  is  not  the  least  happy  of  her 
productions.  The  extremely  neat  typographical  dress  in  which  it  appears,  as  beautiful  as 
the  annuals,  renders  it  an  appropriate  gift-book  for  the  approaching  holidays. 

24.  — The  Life  of  David;  a Series  of  Discourses.  By  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Fleury,  Chaplain 
to  the  Molyneux,  Peter-street,  Dublin.  12mo.,  pp.  237.  New  York:  Robert  Carter. 

This  volume  consists  of  a series  of  discourses  preached  by  the  author  before  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Molyneux  Asylum  Chapel,  Dublin.  They  embody  a consecutive  account 
of  the  life  of  David,  as  gleaned  from  the  Scriptures,  with  such  deductions  and  reflections 
interspersed,  as  occurred  to  the  author  in  their  preparation. 
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95 .—Documents  Concerning  the  Life  and  Character  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  Origi- 
nally Collected  by  Dr.  3.  F.  I.  Tafel,  of  Fubingen,  Germany.  Translated  and  Re- 
vised by  Rev.  J.  H.  Smithson,  of  Manchester,  England.  Re-edited  and  Enlarged  by 
Georoe  Bush,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  New  York  University.  New  York: 
John  Allen. 

This  work  is  in  the  main  a reprint  from  an  English  work  of  the  same  title.  It  con- 
tains— we  quote  from  Mr.  Bush’s  preface — a large  array  of  testimonies,  from  the  moet  au- 
thentic and  respectable  sources,  to  the  talents,  attainments,  and  endowments  of  Emanuel 
Swedenborg,  a name  which  is  constantly  looming  up  to  view,  as  one  of  the  most  truly 
venerable  which  can  be  cited  from  the  list  of  the  world’s  worthies.  The  volume  before  us, 
contains  a mass  of  documentary  evidence  concerning  the  life  and  character  of  the  Swe- 
dish philosopher  and  seer,  which  Professor  Bush  thinks,  cannot  fail  “ to  redeem  the  fame 
of  air  illustrious  sage  from  the  reproach  which  has  hitherto  so  unjustly  befallen  it”  Wo 
hope  the  work  will  be  generally  read,  as  it  cannot  foil  of  convincing  every  intelligent,  fair- 
minded  person,  that  Swedenborg  was  honest  in  his  convictions,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
extraordinarily  gifted  men  of  his  time. 

26.  — A Budget  of  Letter s,  or  Things  which  I Saw  Abroad.  12mo.} pp. 470.  Boston: 
Wm.  D.  Ticknor  6l  Co. 

The  letters  comprised  in  this  thick  duodecimo  volume,  were  written  by  a lady  of  Provi- 
dence, while  travelling  in  Europe,  to  friends  at  home  ; and  the  author,  in  compliance  with 
the  oft-repeated  solicitations  of  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  finally  consented  to 
their  publication.  They  will,  no  doubt,  interest  her  friends,  and  indeed  many  others  who 
favor  them  with  their  perusal.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  however,  that,  in  a more  con- 
densed form,  they  would  have  secured  a wider  circle  of  readers. 

27.  — Sketches  of  Life  and  Landscape . By  Rev.  Ralph  Hoyt.  New  York:  Spalding 
& Shepard. 

There  is  a simplicity  and  directness  in  the  style  of  Mr.  Hoyt,  that  is  sure  of  securing 
a large  class  of  the  admirers  of  the  gentler  forms  of  lyrical  and  pastoral  poetry.  The 
beautiful  volume  before  us,  contains  ten  of  the  author's  poems,  viz : Julia,  Edward  Bell, 
Snow,  White  Dragon,  World  Sale,  Old,  New,  Rain,  Shower,  and  Outalissa. 

28.  — The  American  in  Paris . By  John  Sandexsom.  In  Two  Volumes.  Third  Edition. 
l2mo.,  pp.  458.  Philadelphia : Carey  &,  Hart. 

The  repeated  calls  for  a new  edition  of  these  graceful  and  graphic  sketches  of  Paris,  ia 
pretty  good  evidence  of  their  popularity.  The  work  is  one  of  the  few  of  its  class,  that 
will  pay  for  a reprint.  It  may  be  considered  a standard  work. 

29.  — The  Rural  Cemeteries  of  America;  Illustrated  in  a Series  of  Picturesque  and 
Monumental  Views , in  Highly  Finished  Line  Engraving . By  James  SmiujE,  Esq. 
With  Descriptive  Notices  by  N.  Cleaveland.  New  York  : R.  Martin. 

The  first  six  numbers  of  this  work  are  devoted  to  Greenwood  Cemetery,  Brooklyn,  and 
Noe.  VII.  and  VIII.,  the  two  last  published,  contain  a monumental  and  picturesque  view 
of  **  Mount  Auburn.”  We  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  this  by  far  the  most  per- 
fect and  beautiful  illustrated  work  ever  produced  in  the  United  States  ; and  if  not  properly 
appreciated  and  patronized,  it  will  evince  a want  of  taste  and  liberality  on  the  parts  of 
those  who  profess  to  admire  works  of  art. 

30.  — Frederick  Lee ; or , the  Christmas  Present . By  Maxy  A.  H.  Dodd.  18mo^  pp. 
162.  Boston : Abel  Tompkins. 

The  sentiments  inculcated  in  this  attractive  and  well-told  tale,  will  commend  themselves 
to  every  intelligent  lover  of  truth  and  goodness.  We  cannot  too  highly  commend  books 
of  this  class. 
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31.  — The  Harbinger.  Edited  by  Parke  Godwin,  George  Ripley,  C.  A.  Dana,  William 
H.  Changing,  and  John  S.  Dwight.  New  Series,  November,  1847.  Published  at  No. 
9 Spruce-street,  New  York,  and  111  Washington-street,  Boston. 

This  publication  partakes  of  the  character  both  of  a newspaper  and  a magazine  ; hence 
the  unusual  amount  of  editorial  force  which  we  find  devoted  to  its  management.  A pa- 
per, thus. sustained,  ought  to  present  a great  variety  of  matters,  interesting  to  all  classes 
of  readers.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  case.  It  is  really  one  of  the  most  ably  conducted  and 
the  most  readable  weekly  journals  that  comes  to  our  office.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  care- 
ful and  accurate  abstract  of  the  current  news,  its  rich  selections  of  miscellaneous  reading, 
its  piquant  commentaries  on  the  events  of  the  day,  and  its  frequently  profound  discussions 
of  questions  of  social  policy.  It  may  sometimes  be  thought  a little  audacious  in  its  criti- 
cisms of  social  abuses,  but  it  is  always  candid  and  good-humored,  and  evidently  speaks 
from  sincere  conviction.  No  paper  surpasses  it  in  the  department  of  literary  criticism. 
Its  notices  of  books  appear  almost  as  independent  as  our  own,  though  not  always  as  mild 
in  their  tone.  We  know  not  why  its  advocacy  of  the  doctrines  of  Association,  which  i a 
conducted  in  quite  a liberal  and  catholic  spirit,  should  be  any  hindrance  to  its  circulation 
among  all  who  have  a taste  for  good  reading. 

32.  — Engraving  of  the  United  States  Senate  Chamber.  New'  York:  E.  Anthony. 

This  splendid  engraving,  the  largest  of  its  class  ever  attempted  in  this  country,  repre- 
sents, as  far  os  it  was  practicable,  the  scene  wdiich  took  place  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Clay’s 
retirement  from  the  Senate  in  1842.  All  the  likenesses,  ninety-seven  in  number,  ore  ac- 
curate copies  from  Daguerreotype  likenesses,  and  will  be  recognized  by  all  who  have  seen 
any  of  the  individuals  represented  as  remarkably  accurate.  Nearly  all  the  members  of 
the  Senate  of  1842  are  represented  in  their  appropriate  scats;  besides  a great  number  of 
our  most  prominent  statesmen,  &c.,  who  crowded  the  galleries  of  the  Senate  chamber  to 
listen  to  the  eloquence  of  the  distinguished  statesman.  It  possesses  an  historical  interest 
which  must  increase  with  every  passing  year,  os  the  men  who  figure  in  the  present,  one 
after  another,  disappear  from  the  arena  of  public  life.  It  has  been  well  remarked  that  this 
picture  marks  the  second  age  of  our  country,  as  Trumbull’s  “ Declaration  of  Independence  ” 
did  the  first.  It  is  really  a splendid  engraving,  which  the  patriotic  American  can  scarcely 
fail  to  appreciate  and  patronize,  as  it  richly  merits. 

33.  — The  Art  Union  Journal  of  the  Fine  Arts.  London : Chapman  &.  Hall.  New 
York:  John  P.  Ridner. 

This  really  elegant  work  is  published  monthly  in  the  quarto  form,  and  is  devoted  to  the 
arts,  decorative  and  ornamental,  besides  furnishing  a record  of  British  industrial  art. 
Each  number  contains  two  steel  plate  engravings,  executed  in  the  best  manner.  A great 
number  of  beautiful  engravings  on  w'ood,  illustrative  of  the  various  subjects,  adorn  its 
pages.  The  literary  department  iB  managed  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  a lady  not  unknown  to 
feme,  and  the  whole  work  comes  out  under  the  superintendence  of  the  “ London  Art 
Union.”  We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  it  is  receiving  in  this  country,  as  it  deserves,  a 
liberal  support  from  persons  of  taste  and  discrimination. 

34.  — Chambers'  Miscellany  of  Useful  and  Entertaining  Knowledge.  Edited  by  Robert 
Chambers,  author  of  the  “ Cyclopedia  of  English  Literature.”  Boston : Gould,  Ken- 
dall & Lincoln. 

The  fifth  number  of  this  popular  reprint,  contains  an  Account  of  a Visit  to  Vesuvius, 
Pompeii,  and  Herculaneum  ; Story  of  Baptiste  Lulli ; Poems  of  Kindness  to  Animals ; 
William  Robert  and  Robert  Bruce  ; Cases  of  Circumstantial  Evidence  ; Story  of  Richard 
Falconer;  and  Byron’s  Narrative  of  the  Wager. 


O*  Merchants  and  others  are  cautioned  against  paying  any  subscriptions  to  C.  W. 
Hubbell,  on  account  of  the  Merchants’  Magazine. 
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